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THE AHTS OF TIBET. 


The hi.story of Tibet is reflected in its 
arts. Until the introduction of Bud- 
dhism in the 7th century A. D., the 
people, from all accounts appear to 
have been rapacious savages aud reputed 
cannibals, without a written language, 
and practising a devil-dancing or 
Shamanistic religion which still survives 
under the name of the Bon-pa. Dis- 
tinct traces of this Cannibalism or at 
least human sacrifice in its most 
revolting form are atill observable in 
much of the art of Tibet at the present 
day. A remarkable fabric known as 
a " Kangzey,” now in the Art Section 
of the Museum, pictures this in a parti- 
cularly graphic fashion. The central 
feature of the design consists of a 
collection of 'Buddhist symbols, but 
these are held in position by flayed 
creatures — men and animals — besides 
dissected portions of human beings, 
which place the meaning of this unique 
temple-hanging beyond doubt. A few 


illustrations from this fabric will serve 
to explain this. 

It would take too long even to outline 
the wealth of allegory which this 
wonderful textile displays, but some 
of the main features may be referred 
to. Skull-cups, containing offerings of 
blood are frequent in thp design, while 
lamps with lights burning are also 
seen. Then there are two figures 
holding the ftarfiu or jewel, the Mother 
of All Gems, the Wish-procuring Gem, 
w|}ich figures in almost all Tibetan 
designs. The Victorious Wheel of a* 
Thousand Spokes,, which also represents 
the Symmetry and Completeness of 
the Law. Thq conch-shell, the emblem 
of victory, and also on account of its 
white sheen the “Symbol of Purity”, 
the skull-offering of the Five Powers, 
hearing, smelling, speaking, seeing and 
thinking, an offering to prevent disease 
or accident. Musical instruments will 
also be noticed, the Damarii or skull- 
drum, tied with the colours of the five 
powers, and the Thigh-bone trumpet 
the sound of which is supposed to 
summon the demons. As in the Tibetan 
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> death-ceremonies the body is usually 
destroyed, these are generally manufac- 
tured from the bones of criminals, and 
the more wicked the individual the 
more powerful the blast and its effect 
I am also informed that the thigh-bones 
of mahouts of the plains of India were 
much sought after for this purpose on 
account of their size and strength. 
The elephant-driver is brought up from 
childhood at his business and his femurs 
probably develope a subtle twist which 
give the note from these trumpets an 
added quality. In any case the life 
of a mahout anywhere on the borders 
of Tibet must have been full of interest 
whenever the neighbouring temple band 
required to replenish its instruments. 

Besides the decorative and pictorial 
examples found in the temples, the 
Tibetan's religious dramas also exliibit 
this feature in a most realistic manner. 
In the course of the devil-dance, a 

C! 

human dummy is dragged about by 
skeletons and finally despatched by 
means of daggers, the dismembered 
portions being afterward^s distributed 
among the demons taking part in the 
dance. Of course large areas of Asia 
practised Shamanism previous to the 
introduction of Mahomedanism and 
Buddhism, but in Tibetan art we find 
this morbid religion still much in 
evidence, and observed in the otherwise 
picturesque form of the Devil-dance. 

During .the yth century, however, ^ 
change comes over the scene. On each 
side of this great country, which was 


still steeped in barbarism, were two 
other powefrful empires which had for 
centuries observed Buddhism, and whose 
enlightened condition must have ap- 
pealed to the ruling powers ‘^of Tibet. 
These two countries were, on the one 
hand Cfiina, and on the other, India 
with .Nepal. The situation therefore, 
required but the moment and the man, 
and the latter was revealed in Sron Tsan 
Gampo, a king of great character, who 
mounted the Tibetan throne about 635 
A. D. TMn monarch took unto himself 
two wives, a princess of China and a 
princess of Nepal, both of whom were 
ardent Buddhists. These two women 
speedily effected the conversion of their 
husband to Buddhism, and under'their 
advice, he sent to India, Nepal, and 
China, for Buddhist book and teachers! 
The enormous change therefore of this 
great area from barbarism to Buddhism 
centres round these women, and specially 
to the Nepalese princess Bhrikuti. I 
have her portrait which is a small 
metal figure I obtained from Tibet* 
and which depicts in a most realistic 
and beautiful form this historical 
personage. It is doubtful whether this 
work of art is Tibetan — it is Indian 
in character and feeling— and was 
probably made in India some consider- 
able time ago. The influence of the 
princess Bhrikuti, however, extended far 
beyond her earthly, record — the great 
good her personality did for Tibet led 
to her consecration as a saint, and she 
IS now worshipped as the **Green Tara," 
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the Saviouress or Goddess of Mercy.” 
In this incarnation Bhrikuti is sometimes 
depicted by Tibetan artists of a fierce 
appearance, as sad to relate she is 
recorded as having been of a fiery tem- 
per and the cause of frequent brawls on 
account of the precedence^given to the 
Chinese princess. From this • date 
therefore, and the succeeding six cen- 
turies, Tibet looked to India for its art, 
in the same way that it went to that" 
country for its religion, its script, and 
everything appertaining to its new 
civilization. Sbme idea of the situation 
may be gained from the actual words 
of Sron Tsan Gampo when he sued for 
the hand of the Nepalese princess ‘* 1 , 
the king of barbarous Tibet, do not 
practise the ten virtues, but should you 
be pleaded to bestow on me your 
daughter, and wish me to have the Law, 

I shall practise the ten virtues with a 
five-thousand — fold body ♦ ♦ * 

though I have not the arts ♦ ♦ ♦ 

if you so desire ♦ * * j shall build 

5000 temples.” 

And, judging from the artistic records 
of Tibet, Sron Tsan kept his word and 
in every sense this period corresponds 
to what may be defined as the Indo- 
Buddhist period of the country. The 
arts particularly bear witness to the 
Indian influehce and conclusively de- 
monstrrate that these were fundamentally 
of Indian origin. • 

Then in the 13th century another 
epoch commences with the great Asiatic 
invasion of Kublai Khan, the founder 


of the Mongol Dynasty in China. 
From this date Tibet severed its con- 
nexion with India and until the present 
day has gone to the Far- East for its 
inspirations, the effect of which is seen 
in all the institutions of this time. ^ The 
reason for this great change is not far to 
seek. Kublai Khan favoured the culture 
of the Chinese. In Tibet he saw in the 
organized force of Buddhism the read- 
iest instrument in the civilization of that 
country, and that system received his 
special countenance. An early act of 
his reign had bcon to constitute a young 
lama of intelligence and learning of the 
name of Phagsa the head of the Lamaite 
Church, and e^ntually also Princef of 
Tibet. In this act lay, in a precursory 
form, the rule of the ‘'Grand Lamas” of 
Lhassa, and, subsequenetly, the whole 
system of Lamaic rule in Tibet. From 
its close association with India therefore 
tbc whole trend of national life in Tibet 
gravitated bodily to China and has 
remained there even since. If this great 
movement were not observable in the 
other institutions of the country it is 
plainly written in its arj which shows 
it unmistakeably in every aspect of 
its design. 

We are, therefore, presented with 
three periods : 

(1) The Barbaric up to the 7th 
century. 

(2) The Indo-Buddhist from the 7th ^ 
ti»the 13th century. 

(3) The Mongol from the ,13th 
century to the present day. 
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And there is now every sign that a 
fourth period is in the course of forma- 
tion, and that the pendulum is swinging 
back again Westward, but this the 
future alone will see. 

Having made this brief review of the 
country’s history, and indicated the 
great influence this has had on Tibetan 
art, we may now turn to an examination 
of the underlying principles which have 
guided the artist in the production of 
his work. It is hardly necessary to 
state that Tibetan art is essentially 
religious, but it may be useful to point 
out that it is religious in a very 
noticeable particular. This is that the 
enfire character of the %rt is expressed 
in the word • “symbolism.” In other 
words the religion is translated into 
symbols, and these symbols, and they 
*alone, are the elements which the artist 
uses in his art. No selected example 
of Tibetan handicraft is needed .to 

c 

explain this. Any religious article may 
be taken at random, and a key to the 
character of the art is at once observable. 
One illustration will suffiae. 

The well-known devil-dagger or 
“Phurbu” may be selected. This is a 
special weapon for expelling demons, 
and is used extensively in various forms 
of the ritual. At the top is the 
Thunderbolt or “dorji,” which is the 
sign of a special sect known as the 
“Followers of the Thunderbolt.” It is 
symbolic of the thunderbolt of In 4 ra 
(Jupiter) by which he shattered his 
supernatural adversaries. This is a 


thunderbolt of the 5 powers, it has 5 
bars and these 5 powers, are somewhat 
equivalent to our 5 senses. Below are 
three marks representing the 3 types 
of divinities, the mild, the angry and 
the most terrible. The power of these 
three groups is transmitted into the blade 
of the dagger which has 3 flanges, and 
thus, when the victim is killed by this 
these three gods convey his spirit to 
paradise. Below is a complete thunder- 
bolt of 10 powers, the arms of which 
represent the points of the compass, the 
fifth or central arm constituting the 
atmosphere. This joflis on to a 
monster know as a ^^chu sing^' or water 
lion, the fiercest and most terrible of all 
suflernatural animals, and he holds the 
point of dagger in his mouth. There is 
much more to be read in this weapon, 
but this is the bare outline of the 
symbolism connected with a common 
implement known to most collectors of 
Tibetan art. 

But the question may be asked, on 
what is this symbolism founded ? The 
answer is Lamaism, which is the 
special form of Buddhism practised in 
Tibet. This however does not entirely 
explain that a great mass of this 
symbolism is in no wise associated with 
the religipn of Buddhism, some other 
outstanding influence is* indicated to 
account for the innumerable and com- 
plicated allegories which form the basis 
of - the country’s art. And it is not 
difficult to see that this particular 
influence is a thick cloud of superstition' 
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which permeates the secular and of access to the great plateau beyond, 
domestic life of the people, and affects No wonder the British soldier attached 
the whole of the institutions of the to the Tibetan Mission of 1903-4, as 
country. The reason for this state of he scrambled breathlessly up this routed 
affairs is not at once visible, for this observed that he had always understood • 
superstition is not like that which" is Tibet was a table-land ancf that this 
found in other countries of the East — must be one of its legs ! And the 
a collection of mysterious beliefs ap- stories of the Pass, the death that 
pended to the local creed, but it is a overtakes the traveller when caught 
very real and very terrible array of in a snow-storm, form the subject of • 
supernatural creatures who live and conversation around the camp fire 
have their being in the land of Tibet, whenever this route is traversed. No 
And the weird and unnatural configu- wonder the simple Tibetan regards the 
ration of the country, and its peculiar blizzard, the frost, and the avalanche, 
situation, are probably responsible for in the light of powerful spirits to be 
much of this. feared and propitiated on all occasions. 

Let us briefly review its physical Then, having gained the plateau, he 
features and try to understand what it is daily confronted with that mysterious 
is that causes the country to He under wind of Tibet, which, rising every day 
a spell, for the people to live in a world 'between twelve and two, with« the 
over which brood all kinds of devils regularity of clockwork, blows with 
and monsters, evil beings who require merciless vigour often carrying with 
propitiation at every turn. • it sleet and hail, until the darl^ness 

It is not an uncommon trait in the forces it to rest. Those vast solitudes 
ordinary individual, when gazing at a of Tibet inhabited only by this tearing 
range of distant mountains, to speculate wind are suflicient in themselves to 
on what lies beyond. Those who have cause man* to regard these ever-constant 
cast their eyes in a north-easterly and terrifying forces of nature as an 
direction from Observatory Hill, Darjee- overworld of supernatural beings to 
ling with this thought in their minds, whom he is but a plaything or a slave, 
may have also reflected that beyond It is the ruthlessness, the overwhelming 
these distant mountains lies the vast character of Nature, where in other 
tableland *of Tibet. And the on\y way cVimes bet batmony, bet adaptabWity. 
to reach this elevated country is by to human needs are her chief features, it 
a narrow path which corkscrews its is this aspect of the country which 
way laboriously through the mountains, may be regarded as largely reeponsible 
and crawls painfully through a fifteen for the great mass of the superstitions 
thousand feet high gap, thb only place of Tibet. Other influences are also 
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at work, the religious system undoubted- 
ly does much to encourage this, but it 
seems more than likely that the 
tundamental cause may be traced to 
the geographical position and physical 
cc^nfiguration of this great central Asian 
plateau. 

To sum up, therefore, Tibetan art is 
built up on a great array of symbols, 
pictorial elements expressing in con- 
crete form the mysteries that lie behind 
them. A*^ I have endeavoured to 
explain the primary inspiration for 
thsse may be traced to the peculiar 
character of the country, added to the 
many oenturies of barbarism which 

lasted well into the Christian Era. 

• 

Then the influence of Buddhism be- 
comes oDservable and the remainder 
of Uie story is comparatively simple, ’ 
Tibetan art, with this religion originally 
came from India, but before it appeared 
in Tibet it went via Nepal and made 
a long stay among the Newar craftsmen 
of that country. These artistic Nepalis 
then carried it into Tibet, and for some' 
centuries the arts of that country were 
Indian — Indo-Buddhist as introduced 
and interpeted by the Newars of Nepal. 
In the 13th century, the connection 
with India was severed, and Lamaism, 
a system originally evolved from China, 
«entire\y influences the art. Tibetan 
art, may therefore be briefly deflned 
as a Chinese strata overlying a bedrock 
of Indo-Buddhism. 

The arts of Tibet being largely 
secular, the best examples are to be 


found in the temples and monasteries. 
These institutions are, in a sense, the 
museums of the country. The main 
features of the temple accessories are 
the painted pictures and frescos, and 
the metal-work. A brief description of 
these two arts of painting and sculpture 
will therefore be undertaken. 

Tibetan painting is essentially an art 
of the country and takes two forms. 
On the walls of the temples and monas- 
teries it is seen as fresco painting, and 
hanging about the same ediflces it is 
expressed in the Tangka or temple 
banner. Both these forms of the art 
are carried out entirely by Tibetan 
artists, so that in painting at least we 
are presented with a true indigenous 
form of expression. The origin of 
painting in Tibet is not far to seek. 
The mural frescos in the first instance 
bear no little resemblance to the cave 
paintings of Ajanta in India, which date 
from the first centuries of the Christian 
Era. Again we pick up the clue in 
Khotan at a slightly later date, where the 
explorations of Stein and Le Coq reveal 
wall paintings of a kindred character. 
In the same way the prototypes 
of the temple banners come into view. 
In technique these Tibetan tangkas are 
not unlike the miniature pictures of the 
Ra]put School of miniature painting 
which flourished in the Middle Ages of 
India, but a most interesting link is a 
reference by a Chinese connoisseur in 
the nth century. He states that ‘Tn 
India, at the temple of Naianda, the 
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priests paint many Buddhas, Bodhisat- 
vas, and Lohans, using the linen of the 
West.” This is a brief but accurate 
description of the Tangka of Tibet as 
painted at the present day. This theory 
is confirmed by turning ^o the result 
of the excavations in Khotan already 
mentioned, which have revealed 8th 
century Tangkas almost identical with 
these well-known products of the Tibe- 
tan painter’s brush. 

As the Tangka is such a characteristic 
expression of the art of the country, a 
closer investigation of this production 
may enable us to realize the conditions 
under which art is produced in the land 
of the Lama. It seems hardly necessary 
to state that the Tangka is essentially 
a religious picture associated entirely 
with the ritual of the country’s creed. 
These pictures are to be seen hanging in 
nurnbers in almost every religious edifice 
in Tibet. The story of the Tangka is* 
as follows : — 

As may be expected horoscopes form 
an important feature in the life of a 
Tibetan, and the presentation of a 
religious object to the neighbouring 
temple is often an item in this scroll of 
life. In other words “it is written” that 
such an offering at such a time or event 
must be made^ and accordingly on this 
occasion *tV\e \nd\v\dua\ concerned 
consults the family priest or lama. 
After, unimportant preliminaries, the 
Lhabri-pa, or artist, is called in and the 
commission placed with him, the lama 
prescribing the general form on which 


this work of art is to be designed. As 
a rule the Tangka is planned on certain 
lines laid down in the religious writings 
of the priests, and governed by canons* 
similar *to the Shilpa Shastras of the 
Hindus. Further the figures are worked 
out by a system of measurements which 
correspond to those used in India from 
early times down to the present day. 
The Lama knows these rules and the 
Lhabri-pa, is well versed in their applica- 
tion, so that the design is made hierati- 
cally correct. The Lhabri-pa, as in the 
good old medi.'cval fashion, is often a ' 
sculptor as well as a painter. This 
individual was originally a priest but 
deserted h\s order so that he might 
carry on his art. Occasionally this is 
found to be done, in which case the 
artist has a higher value on account of 
his expert religious knowledge. The 
commission for Tangka having been 
placed with the painter, this indiviSual 
proceeds to the house of his patron 
and begins the work there, carrying it 
out under the eye of the donor of the 
picture, /^ll materials as well as food 
are provided by the patron, the artist 
practically living in his house except 
that he retires everynight to his own 
home to sleep. Before doing so however 
he is treated to as much “chaug” ot 
native beer, as be Is disposed to dtlnb, a < 
harmless arrangement in view of the 
comparatively mild character of this 
national beverage. Over and above this 
his wages are approximately a rupee a 
day, varying of course according to the 
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talent of the artist and the quality of 
the picture. Under these homely condi- 
tions the work of art is produced, and 
on its completion the custom is for the 
patron to^make an artist a little'* present 
of coin wrapped in a fine cloth and 
handed to him with a few words of 
praise. This completes the actual 
painting of the pictures, but much 
more follows before the article at last 
finds a resting place in ^ the temple. 
A “ durzi ** is employed to mount 
the picture in the manner of the well- 
known Japanese ‘‘ kakimona.** Chinese 
brocaded silks (Tson-dan) being used 
for this*work, and the selection of these 
require considerable taste. Tibetan 
connoisseurs of the present day value 
the Tangka for its exquisite mounting, 
because these brocaded silks are becom- 
ing very rare and are now of more value 
than the actual picture. This particu- 
larly applies to the small square of 
special brocade, often introduced into 
the lower margin of this silk mounting, 
which is usually a very choice piece of 
silk. This inset is called “Kat-di.” The 
picture itself is always framed with a 
"jamasir” of red and yellow silk symbo- 
lising the rainbow border. Over the 
whole is placed the “memsi,” a silk 
cover dyed in soft colours and which 
•protects the painting when it is not in 
use, and above this are two strips of 
thicker silk called “loongne” which act 
as welgVits and keep the silk ”mems\” 
in its place. The durzVs work is now 
complete but the Tangka is then en- 


trusted to the carpenter to mount it on 
rollers, “tangto,” and the best pictures 
are those which have black wooded ends 
to the “tangto,” instead of brass or other 
metal. The Tangka, now, as far as art 
is concerned ‘ is finished, but it still is 
only the work of man’s hands ; a special 
ceremony is required to consecrate it 
and “give it a spirit.” This is most 
essential to convert it from a work of 
man to a symbol of god, and this the 
Lama performs with all the necessary 
ritual. The Tangka is now ready to be 
hung in the temple and this is under- 
taken with considerable formality and 
the picture displayed in its allotted 
place. 

Many of these Tangkas however are 
not intended to be exposed throughout 
the whole of the year ; they relate to 
certain seasons and festivals, so that 
they are only brought out on these 
occasions, exhibited for a limited period, 
and then packed up and placed away 
until the next year. This is the case 
with many of the temple accessories so 
that it becomes almost impossible to 
judge their age from their condition. 
For instance often the oldest “tangkas” 
bear the best-preserved appearance, 
because they have been carefully stored 
and protected. The smoke-dried spec!* 
mens frequently hawked about Darjeel- 
ing are usually comparatively recent 
productions, cheap in quality, and thus 
left uncared for in the temple until they 
are ready to drop to pieces from neglect. 
The Tangka should be judged not from 
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its apparent age, but by the fineness 
of its brushwork, not a difficult task if 
a little trouble is taken to examine the 
technique. 

This technique or process of production 
is an interesting one. One interesting 
picture shows a Tibetan artist’s studio. 
On the easel, so to speak, is his “canvas,” 
a piece of cloth stretched when damp on 
^ wooden frame. Around are a variety 
of pots, pestles, and mortars, in which 
he prepares his colours. As in the 
mediaeval days of all countries, the 
Tibetan artist prepares his own pigments 
although now, alks, he is obtaining most 
of these from Europe. Most of his old 
colours, however, were extracted from 
minerals, some from local earths, others 
from distant countries such as Mongolia 
and China, ^ When applied to the surface 
of the cloth they are mixed with an 
animal gum called “Ting.” The cloth 
is called “song’^ and obtained from 
China. This is first primed with a 
coating of prepared chalk and gum 
which is afterwards burnished with an 
agate. On this cggshell-like surface 
the artist paints his picture. The 
brushes, having to be very fine, are 
made of cat’s hair. 

The larger paintings on the walls of 
the temples are substantially executed 
in the same manner. 

There are other pictures, similar in 
general character to the painted 
“tangkas,” except that they differ in the 

\n the same techinque. Some of these 


are embroidered, others are applique, 
and some appear to have been woven 
on a loom. None of these however are 
likely to be of Tibetan manufacture, 
as there are no textiles of any impor- 
tance or artistic merit made in the 
country except a few rather common- 
place rugs and carpets and some coarse 
wool weaving. These woven and 
piece-made tangkas are the work of 
Chinese fingers and so, strictly speaking, 
do not come within our subject. 

The actual subject-matter of the 
painted Tangka opens up a large field 
of investigation, and only a very general 
classification of these interesting pic 
tures can be attempted. The bujk of 
them are representations of the various 
divinites worshipped in* Tibet, and, as 
such, may be divided into three classes 
of gods. — The mild, The Angry, and the 
Most Terrible. The uses to which 
these tangkas are put are in conformity 
•with the .subject depicted, the Mild are 
for blessing and benevolence, the others 
are utilized in destroying enemies and 
for similar devastating purposes. It 
may be noteH that the Terrible gods are 
mostly in evidence, the Tibetan evident- 
ly pinning l)is faith more to the 
destructive forces than to the powers 
of good. Another class of subject 
represents superior Lamas and other 
pillars of the Church who have achieved 
great distinction and eventually become 
sanctified. The stories of their lives and 

in the picture. These may be said to 
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be in the “Narrative style” or are histori- 
cal, but the Tibetans themselves have 
no classification for * their Tangkas, 
although it is just possible to resolve 
them into broad divisions. A very 
popular class is the picture of the 
^ Mandala or Magic Circle, a mysterious 
arrangement of squares and circles, 
understood in a vague way . by the 
ordinary Tibetan, but very difficult for 
the outsider to grasp. Briefly these 
Magic Circles are based on certain 
charmed sentences supposed to have 
been composed by the several divinities 
concerned, and by worshipping the 
mandala these divinities are coerced 
into assisting the votary to reach “the 
other shore.” These partfcular pictures 
will not hawever appeal to the ordinary 
connoisseur, but the other subjects, 
e^peciallp the stories of the various 
semidivines who have built up the 
Lamaistic church, will always have a 
special on account of the spiritual feeling* 
which they undoubtedly express, and 
the story they so artistically illustrate. 

A short description of one form of 
applique picture should not be omitted. 
Every important monastery possesses 
a very large piece-work picture called 
a “Kiku,” which is exhibited at a 
particular place for a short time once 
a year in order to ward off pestilence 
famine. These great works of art are 
,^a feature of monastic life in Tibet and 
need s\»ec\a\ reference. TVve Art Section 
of the Museum has acquired a compara- 
tively small but very rich specimen 


which is now on view. ^ But some of 
these, as for instance the one at Gyantse, 
exhibited only for two hours once a year, 
are remarkable fabrics. This one is 
made of the richest pieces of Chinese 
brocade, and is 40 yards in height and 
26 yards •across, exclusive of the side 
panels. ^ One of these wings it will be 
noticed is missing and is believed to be in 
Berlin. The ceremony of displaying 
this work of art is an important one, 
and entrusted to a staff of some 16 
local “durzies,"” who wear special 
uniforms for this occasion, and are held 
responsible for the pfbtection of this 
great picture. The devotees perform 
certain ceremonies before the Kiku, 
and incidentally make a present to the 
durztes for their labour in handling the 
picture. The great pylon on which it 
is hung, called the Kiku-pay, is 
specially built for this purpose and faces 
the West. This enables the picture to 
be exhibited in the morning in the shade, 
so that no sunlight may fall on the Kiku 
and cause it to fade. As the sun works 
round the picture is lowered, and by 
nine o’clock in the morning tho cere- 
mony for the year is over. 

The subject of the picture is the 
Buddh with begging bowl, and some 
idea of the size of the central figure 
may be gained by realizing that the 
hand holding the bbwl is 8 feet long, 
while the eye is 2 feet 6 inches across. 

Apart from the painting the other 
outstanding feature of Tibetan art is 
the mets^bwork. (t differs^ from the 
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pictures however by being domestic is unusual, although at the same time 
as well as secular. The domestic uten- effective and not unworkmanlike. The 
si!s, although very picturesque in design, fragment of a large statue on the table 
do not form a very important section will explain this better than any 
of this art, but nevertheless appear description. Briefly, each detail and 
prominent in small private collections member of the figure is hammered out ^ 
of Tibetan art. But it is in the pro- separately, arms, legs, head, hands and 
duction of metal flgures for the temples Angers, each is beaten out as a distinct 
that the metal worker excels, and in part by itself. ’ Then all these parts are 
these he has reached a very high stan- assembled and brazed together thus 
dard of workmanship as the examples forming the statue. 

I will pass before you may demonstrate. This process sounds simple and is 
These metal divinities vary considerably really simple as far as details are con* 
but may be roughly divided into two cerned, but the skill lies in getting these 
main classes (a) the smaller ones, up to various parts so to fit together as to 
about 9 inphes in height, which are cast, make a presentable work of art. Much 
and (b) larger ones some of which are of this is undoubtedly achieved by 
colossal in size, and are all hammered means of rules and laws laid down in 
work. All are made hollow, the larger the Kutsay-ki-Paicha, an ancient com- 
ones on account of the process, and the pilation in which all the measurementc 
smaller ones ter accommodate small and proportions are most minutely 
sanctified offerings which are enclosed in tabulated, but a great deal of art is also 
the interior. Another picture illustrates necessary to produce these very artistfe 
a small staff of subordinate lamas, in a and remarkably fine statues, and the 
side-chapal, arranging and sorting workmen responsible for these are 
written prayers and other Consecrated thoroughly experienced craftsmen as 
objects previous to sealing them up their productions unmistakeably testify, 
inside these metal statuettes. The A key to some of this success may be 
metals used are brass and copper only, found in the large number of life-size 
any figures in bronze, or other mixtures, figures built up of a clay composition 
may be traced to Chinese foundries, which are found in the temples. It 
The smaller cast figures are moulded seems more than likely that the metal 
•in a manner simitar to the Indian figure is first modelled up in clay and 
productions of t\\e same nature, tVvat \s t>a\s \s used as a pattern Itom NaVuOev ’ 
tVve v^eW-Vnovnn **cue-perdue" or “lost the final metal statue is copied in 
wax” process, which is employed all sections. The larger figures are always 
over the East. But the large hammered constructed of copper and are heavily 
metal statues are made in a way which gilt. 
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The various articles of religious use 
may be best seen in these pictures of the 
monastic interiors, which will show these 
objects in situ. The vessels of offerings, 
the lamps, and other temple furniture, 
may ' be seen in actual use. This is a 
shrine containing a “chorten” placed by 
a devotee before a statue of the Buddha. 
It will be noticed that this hgure has 
been draped by a votary to show his 
reverence, and thus to gather merit for 
his act. The next depicts a chorten 
by itself, giving the details, and the 
jewelled decoration. This is a picture 
of a monastery with a very richly or- 
namented altar. At the entrance to the 

« 

hall, on the left, will be seen a holy 
water vessel, and on the right a utensil 
known as '*the Everlasting Vessel”. The 
latter is filled with consecrated water 
which is sprinkled before the god, or 
over sinful men, by means of the orna- 
nfental spray at the top. 

This is the interior of another monas- 
tery, with an ' altar covered with small 
votive figures and devil-daggers in the 
foreground. These pictures may give 
an idea of the arrangement of these 
institutions and the conditions under 
which these articles of ritual are utilized. 
Here is one of censers, and shows 
these picturesque objects being held by 
priests preparatory to a processional. 
This is a holy water vessel designed out 
of the two golden fish, one of the “Eight 
glorious Emblems”. It is particularly 
graceful in design and proportions. This 
is a brass lamp to be placed before the 


altar. These lamps are generally burn- 
ing night and day in the temples. The 
design of this one is very refined and 
the ornament is beautifully executed. 
This is a conch trumpet silver-mounted, 
a very htindsome musical instrument. 
These fionch trumpets are used in the 
monasteries to call the lamas to prayer. 

The domestic utensils of Tibet, being 
often seen in private collections, need a 
reference. The commonest receptacles 
are the tea, beer, and butter pots, which 
are often very artistically designed. 
The tea-pot illustrated is too well- 
known to need description, but genuine 
specimens are becoming rare in these 
days. The beer or “chang” pots are a 
little different in design, a good series 
in actual use will be seen in this photo- 
graph, held by waiting maids, who 
served at a luncheon party at which I 
was present in Tibet, When it is 
realised that the colouring of their 
ornaments was turquoise, coral, amber, 
and pearl, it will be understood that it 
was like being waited on by stained- 
glass windows. This is a chang-pot 
still more elaborately decorated with 
silver ornament on a copper body. 

In domestic metal work, chiefly in 
decorated iron, artizans of a country in 
Eastern Tibet of the name of Kham 
have made considerable reputation. 
This distant country borders on China 
and the designs and workmanship 
denote no little Chinese influence but at 
the same time, like all the arts of Tibet,, 
the Kham work has fundamentally 
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a character of its own. The 
Khambas are the fighting people of 
Tibet— 'the illustration depicts a typical 
-swash-buckler from this part — and 
are generally well armed. In the 
manufacture of armaments* therefore 
the Kham artizans no doubt first 
distinguished themselves in the prepara- 
tion of swords, knives, daggers, guns 
and other weapons of war, in all of 
which iron played an important part. 
Then probably in times of peace they 
turned their attention to tea and beer 
pots, cup-covers, saddles, &c. all largely 
carved and hammered out of iron, and 
these articles are now a feature of the 
Kham country. This specimen is a 
Kashoo or cup-cover, most elaborately 
carved out of iron, and this is a ‘ cliang’* 
pot, artistically inlaid in brass, copper 
and silver, on a body of iron with a 
brass spout and handle. 

The jewellery and personal ornaments 
of the Tibetans, especially of the 
women, are so profuse as to require 
special mention. The turquoise is the 
favourite stone, as all visitors to 
Darjeeling are aware, and the variety 
of designs worked out in this artistically 
coloured mineral are bewildering. 
These stones are obtained mainly from 
Persia, the other favourite ornaments 
being coral, seed-pearls and amber, all 
of which it will be noted are imported 
from far countries, hence of additional 
value to the Tibetan. The colours of 
all these products are not the least of 
their attractions, and the Tibetan 


jewellers work them up into very 
beautiful combinations which, when 
worf| against a background of Benares 
“cloth of gold,” present a very striking 
effect. This depicts an aristocratic 
Tibetan lady in full costume arid it will 
be observed that jewellery plays an 
important part in the scheme. She 
wears at least 4 charm-boxes, and these 
are undoubtedly the commonest form 
of personal adornment, as apart from 
their beauty of design and intrinsic 
value-largely turquoise set in gold — they 
have their spiritual and practical use 
in warding off accidents, illness, and 
‘all kinds of evil influences. The. back 
view is almo^ as ornate as the front, 
and the lady had to be followed around 
by an attendant to keep her jewellery 
in position and also to arrange it for 
her according to her movements. 

A certain amount of jewellery Is also 
*worn by the men, especially by rtie 
Khams already mentioned who deck 
themselves out with very massive rings. 
Some of this Tibetan jewellery is how- 
ever of an ofiicial character, such as the 
button on the hat, and the ear-ring, 
which are often of quaint and elaborate 
design. The long pendant worn in the 
left ear is one of the signs of office, and 
is constructed of a series of turquoise 
beads with a pearl in the centre. The 
pear-shaped drop at the lower end in^ 
the real article is not a turquAise, as 
appears at first sight, but a blue glass 
bead, and unless this is so the ear-ring 
is a spurious one, not a proper official 
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badge, but a sham, made up in order to 
impose on the tourist. His Excellency 
Lord Carmichael whose valuable loan 
collection of jewellery now exhibited in 
the Museum bears witness to an extensive 
knowledge of this subject, informs me 
\hat the reason for this combination of 
turquoise, pearl and glass bead is as 
follows. All information which finds its 
way to the ears of the wearer of this 
official emblem regarding his superiors 
first concentrates on the ear-ring Before 
entering the ear, it is purified by passing 
through the pearl, and the evil informa- 
tion, in the form of dross, drops down 
through the false bead at the base on 
to the ground. It has beeh suggested 
that this earring, *and the system that 
is connected with it, might be adopted 
with considerable success in communities 
other than those of distant Tibet. 

Time has only permitted me to bring 


before you a few of the main aspects 
ofTibeton art. I trust, however, that 
I have enabled you to form some idea 
of its general character, and the principal 
purposes for which it has been produced. 
Those of us who live in Bengal see 
much of this art ; it is a feature of the 
bazars of Darjeeling, and is also very 
noticeable in local private collections. 
The Art Section of this Museum con- 
tains a unique collection of Tibetan 
workmanship lyhich is well worthy of 
study. For those who desire to make 
a further acquaintance with this subject 
I can only recommend a visit to the 
'Museum which I am sure will cause all 
those who do so to admire and appre- 
ciate the art of Tibet. 

Percy Brown. 
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THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
DISTRICT OF DACCA. 


At the time of the settlement of Raja 
Todar Mai in 1 582, the preseht district 
of Dacca was /lot an 

froS*%82ii76? unit but 

was included mainly in 

Sarkars Bazuha and Sonarg^on with 
. small portions in Barkers Futtehabad 
and Mahmudabad. On its selection as 
the capital of the Suba of Bengal in 
1608, Dacca became the headquarters of 
th^ administration of the province, but 
there is no trace of any local admtnis- 
tration corresponding with the present 
district. During the administration of 
Murshed Kuli Khan as Dewan and 
Nazim of Bengal, Behar, Orissa 
between the years i/or and 1725, a 
complete reorganisation of the internal 
administration of the provinces was 
made, the Sark^r being abandoned as 
as the unit in favour of the larger 
Chakla. Of the 13 Chaklas, adopted 
as the units of administration, amongst 
the most important was the Chakla of 
Jahangirnagar or Dacca. This com- 
prised the whole ;of the Sarkars of 
Sonargaon, Bakla, Udaipur (TipperA) 
and Muradkh^na (the Sundarbans) with 
portions of Bazuha and Fatehabad. 
This tract covered the present districts 
of Dacca, Tippera, Noakhkii, Bakarganj 
with portions of Khulna, Faridpur and 
tile greater part of Mymen^ingh. Prior 


to the year 1 765, the greater part of 
Tipperk was separated from this Chakla ; 
on the other hand a large portion of the 
modern district of Sylhet, Mymensingh 
and Faridpur were added. The Chakla 
of Jehkngirnagar (or the Nekbat or 
Province of Dacca, as it was commonly 
known,) comprised an area of 15,397 
square miles as surveyed by Major 
Rennell, and it was this area that was 
taken over at Dacca by Lieutenant 
Swinton on behalf of the East India 
Company on the grant of the Dewani 
in 1765. 

At the commencement of British ad- 
ministration, the extent of the province 
9 was maintained, and the 

District Ju- first Supervisor of Dacca, 
nsdiction 1765- 

1785. Thomas Kelsall was ap- 

pointed in 1769 as Super- 
visor of Dacca and its dependencies; 
assistant Supervisors were appointed to 
^the dependencies of Sylhet, Tippera* 
and Bhuluk (Noakhali). When the Com- 
pany stood forth as Dewkn in 1772, these 
three dependencies were created into 
separate distycts or Obllectorates, but on 
the creation of Provincial Councils of 
Revenue in 1773 both Bhuluk and 
Sylhet were re-annexed to Dacca, 
Tippera remaining a district dependent 
on Chittagong. The area under the 

• The Tippera referred to up to 1789 corres- 
ponds to the present Hill Tippera with bnly a 
small portion of the present District of Tippera, 
east of Commilla. The South, West formed 
part of Bullua, and the North part of Sylhet. 
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control of the Dacca Provincial Council 
was further increased by the inclusion 
of the Parganas of Atti^, C^igmAri and 
Bara B^zu from Dinajpur. These 
boundaries were maintained until the 
•dissolution of the Provincial Councils in 
k 1781. On the recreation of Collector- 
ships, Sylhet was finally separated from 
Dacca under the control of the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay, but a proposal to 
separate Bhulu^l from Dacca in the 
following year was rejected Till the 
year 1786 this jurisdiction was main- 
tained ; the jurisdiction was however 
fiscal rather than territorial ; the 
districts had been framed with the 
object of collecting the rqyenues rather 
than for administrative advantages. 
For example, the pargan^i of Makimibiid, 
the whole of which lay within the 
tirritorial limits of Dacca was included 
in Murshedc'ib^d doubtless due to the 
fRct that it was the property of the^ 
Sadar Kanungo, ^Lakshmi Nskrkyan 
Ray. 

The year 1786 is an important date 
in the administrative development of 

District Juris- Under the orders 

diction 1786- of the Governor-General 
in Council dated the April 
7th, it was decided to divide the provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar into 35 compact 
districts each with a revenue of about 
8 lakhs of rupees ; these 35 districts 
were .allotted to major divisions. The 
Dacca district, as it then existed, was 
treated as a major division and sub- 
divided into 4 distticts, 


District, Collector, Revenue, 

(i) Dacca M. Day Rs. 8,16,117. 

(ii) Mymensingh H. Burrowes Rs. 6,02,872. 

(iii) Bhulua W. Wroughton Rs. 6,86,472. 

(iv) Buzrogumed- H. Lodge Rs. 8,38,227. 

pur 

The details of the reform were short- 
lived, and as a result of a minute of 
John Shore dated March 13th 1787 it was 
decided to redistribute the territories ' 
of Bengal and Behar into 23 districts, the 
major divisions being abandoned. The 
4 districts carved out of the Dacca 
Division were re-shuffled into the 
2 districts of Dacca Jalalpur and 
Mymensingh, each with a revenue 
slightly exceeding 15^^ lakhs of rupees. 
The new district of Dacca Jalalpur 
comprised rather more than half of the 
former district of Dacca, practically the 
whole of Buzrogumedpur, ^ of the 
former district of Mymensingh, f of the 
former district of Bhulua, and small 
additions from the districts of Jessore, 
Murshidabad and Mahammedshahi. 

Though some attempt appears to 
have been made in 1787 at geographical 
cohesion, the main idea 

District Ju- appears to have been the 
risdiction 1788- 

1793. equalisation of the reve- 

nues of the 2 districts. 
The district of Mymensingh extended 
from Pargana Susang and the Garo 
Hills in the North to the island of 
Sundwip in the South ; so great was 
its extent that until 1790, after the 
creation of the new District of Tipper^ 
in 1789, the headquarters of the 
Collector of Mymensingh were locatea 
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at Dacca; as being the most central and 

convenient situation. The new district 

of Dacca formed a fairly compact 

geographical unit but contained a vast 

protuberance on the bank of the 

Meghna, which seriously affected the 

continuity of the district of l^ymen- 

singh ; the Western boundary of Dacca 

was ill-defined. From 1787 to 1/93 ^ 

continuous process of consolidation 
» 

took place. In August 1789, all lands 
west of the Meghna were declared to 
belong to Dacca, and in December 1789, 
the new district of Tipper^! was created 
for all lands lying east of the River 
Meghna, including the Bhulua portion 
of Mymensingh. These re-adjustments 
in the district boundaries were conse- 
quent on the decision of Government in 
1789, that every Collectorship should be 
as compact as possible, a decision 
confirmed in 1793 when the large rivers 
were definitely adopted as the inter- 
district boundaries. Between 1787 and 
1793 the parganas of .Baradakhat and 
Nocibad and Tappa Panchbhdg were 

in a constant state of transfer, but by 
1793, the only extensive area West of 
the Meghna that belonged geographi- 
cally to Dacca but had been included in 
Tippera, was Tappi Pinchbh^g. On 

the Western boundary, the rivers Conoi 
(corresponding generally with the 

present Jamuna River) and the 

Ichh^mati were adopted as the 

boundary between Rajsh^hi on the 
West and Mymensingh and Dacca on 
the ’East pat^ana At\a totmed the 


District Ju- 
risdiction 1793 
to the present 
day. 


Southern boundary between Mymen- 
singh and Dacca.This re-adjustment of 
the Western boundary of the district 
resulted in the inclusion in Dacca of 
several important Rajshahi parganas 
/. e. pargana Kasimnagar, Sujabad 
Kutubpur, Tappa Sakhini and T^ppa 
Ibrahimpur, Tappa Bankipur. 

At the end of the year 1793, evident- 
ly to relieve the heavy pressure of work 
in Dacca, the Collector 
of Mymensingh proposed 
to take over from Dacca 
the whole of that part of 
Dacca lying to the 
North of the Dhaleswari River, evident 
ly including the towns of Dacca and 
Narayanganj, but owing to the strong 
objections of the Collector of Dacca the 
proposal was negatived. In the year 
I797» however, detailed proposals were 
formulated for the partition of the* 
Dacca district along a line following the 
the course of the River Padma as far as 
its junction with the Nayabhangani* 
River, thence along the course of the 
latter river to the Meghna, the land to 
the N. and E. of the Padma to remain 
in Dacca, the remainder in Bakarganj. 
These proposals appear to have been 
abandoned largely owing to the dis- 
crepancy of revenwe in the 2 parts ; the 
revenue of Dacca Jalalpur would have 
amounted to Rs. 3,28,207 against 
K.S- 9,13,015 * 1 ^ Bakarganj. In the year 
1801 a considerable number of petty 
estates appear to have been transferred 
to TVppeta awd 'NlYrcveusvogJcv \ \tv \%\\ a 
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part of Busna was transferred to Dacca 
Jalalpur : by the year 1814 the difficulty 
of collecting the revenue of the 12,476 
estates then on the revenue roll became 
so acute that Government proposed to 
adopt the magisterial jurisdictions of 
Bak^rganj and Faridpur as revenue 
units for collection purposes. The 
registrars of the Courts were given 
powers as assistant Collectors and were 
deputed to collect the revenue of estates, 
the revenue of which was less than 
Rs. 5000. The result was not however 
satisfactory and in 1817 the district of 
Bakarganj was finally separated from 
Dacca ; it appears that the original 
district of Bakarganj comprised the 
vvfiole area included in •the jurisdiction 
of the Magistracy of Bakarganj, the 
District of Dacca comprising the 
jurisdiction of the Magistrates of Dacca 
•City and Dacca Jalalpur (or Faridpur) 
under a single Collector. By Regula- 
tion V of 1833 the districts of Dacca 
City and Dacca Jalalpur were amalga- 
mated, and it appears that in 1835, 
when the offices of Collector and 
Magistrate were amalgamated, a Deputy 
Collector, was placed in charge of the 
Faridpur area subordinate to the 
Collector of Dacca. In 1856 Faridpur 
was separated definitely from Dacca, 
a\\ tVie area tying to the N and E of the 
River Padma viz Thanas Sealo, Hari- 
rampur, Manikganj and part of 
Now,abganj being included in Dacca ; 
at the same time transfers were made 
from the Rajshahi division to Dacca to 


maintain the Jamuna as the inter- 
district boundary. In 1871 Mulfatganj 
thana which had been left in Dacca on 
the separation of Bakarganj, in 1817 
was transferred to Bakarganj the Padma 
River being declared as the boundary 
between the 2 distircts. In 1874 a 
complete notification of the district 
boundary was made by the Boundary 
Commissioner, covering the transfer of 
2 small areas from Mymensingh to 
Dacca made in 1873. 1891 a fresh 

notification was issued, which clearly 
defined the main streams of the 
Jamuna, Padma and Meghna Rivers as 
the boundaries of the Dacca District on 
the W. S and E. Beyond several 
inconsiderable changes made on the 
common boundary between Dacca and 
Mymensingh in tlie course of the 
present settlement proceedings, the only 
further changes have been due to the 
never-ending fluctuations in the course 
of the main streams of the big rivers. 

The jurisdiction of the Collector and 
Magistrate are now the same, but the 

above account deals only 

MaKisteruil with Collectorate juris- 
Junsdi ct ion , 

1781-1833. diction ; the Magisterial 

jurisdiction of Bakarganj 
and Faridpur were both independent of 
Dacca before the creation of separate 
CoWeetorates, the distinction between 
Dacca City and Dacca Jalalpur 
(Faridpur) being as early as- 1787, 
while Bakarganj possessed a separate 
Judge and Magistrate as early as 1781. 
By Reg VII of 1797 Bakarganj was 
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finally created a magisterial unit, 
separate from Dacca Jalalpur. Origi- 
nally the area comprised within Dacca 
City covered the tract bounded by the 
River Buriganga and Torag River, the 
Tangi Khal, the Balu River ’and the 
Dholai Khal with an extension ^as far 
east in 1787 as Fatulla, but in 1802 
only as far as Pagla. In 18 ii however 
the area of Dacca City was extended 
to include the whole of the present 
district including Thana Mulfatganj, 
blit excluding the Manikganj subdivi- 
sion and part of Thana Nawabganj, — the 
boundary maintained until the amalga- 
mation of the 2 districts in 1833. 

The thana was not in origin a revenue 

unit, but was adopted 

Thana Jurisdic- the police unit of ad- 
lon 1793-1818. . . ^ r- 

ministration in the Corn- 


wallis code of 1793, being subsequently 
adapted for revenue purposes. Origi- 
nally exclusive of five thanas, viz. 
Chauk Nikas, Faridabad, Sultanganj, 
Merpur and Naraindia into which 
the City was divided, the distrfet as 
then constituted was divided into 16 
thanas, each unit averaging approxima- 
tely 400 square miles in area. These 
thanas were situated at Pitalganj, 
Dhamrai, Haziganj, Mohanganj, Bho- 
jeswar, Bokainagar, Baufal, Khulsakhali, 
Angaria, Baroikoran, Tugra, Kachua, 
Khellakhali, Serikul, Sibchar and 
Sungram. The first 4 thanas in this 
list constituted with the thanas of Dacca 
City the present district of Dacca ; they 
are detailed as follows 


Thana Boundaries 

^itaiganj N. Sagurdea dependent on 
Pargana Makimabad 
E. Tappe Maheswardi to 
River Megna 

S. N. bank of River Berajul 
and Ichhamati 

W. Pubail 


Present thanas 

Raipura 

Kapasia 

Rupganj 

Narayanganj 


Remarks 
The Berajul 
River appears 
to correspond 
with the low- 
er course of 
the River Bu- 
riganga. 


Dhamrai N. N. boundary of pargana 
Talepabad 

S. N. bank of River Dhaleswari 
E. W. of Pubail 

W. VV. bank of River 
Gazekhali 


Sabhar 

Karaniganj 
(excluding the 
Paschimdi area) 
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Thaua 

Boundaries 

Present thaua 

Remarks, 

Haziganj 

N. S. bank of River 
Dhaleswari 

and Budri S. of Khalsi 

Manikganj 

Sealo 

Harirampur 

Nurullaganga 
is the Padma, 

Ghaukepur, I 


S. Nurullagang 

Nawabganj and 

cannot identify 


E. E bank of Nulla Churain 

W. Ghankipur 

parts of Thanas 
Goalundo and 
Faridpur now in 
Dt Faridpur. 


Mohanganj 

N. River Buriganga 

S. River Rathkhola or 
Kirtinassa 

E. Serajabad 

W. E. of Nulla Churain 

Srinagar 
Munsiganj 
Paschimdi 
portion of 
Keraniganj 



At the time of the creation of the Narayanganj Thana, and in the following 
above thanas, the 5 thanas of Dacca year a new thana was created out of 
city were increased to 31 in number. In Haziganjand located at Jaffierganj on the 
1807 a new thana was created out of the River Jamuna. By the year 1813-1814 
southern portion of Petalganj with considerable changes had taken place in 
headquarters at Narayanganj corres- the thana jurisdiction, as may be seen 
ponding approximately with the present from the following statement : — 


Original Thana 
Pitalganj 


Dhamrai 


Haziganj 


Thanas tn 1813-14 
Ekdalla 

Narayanganj 

Jessore 

Sabhar 


Haziganj 

Mantkganj 

Jaffierganj 

Nawabganj 


Modetn Thanas. 

Kapasia and Rupganj VV. of 

Lakhiya 

Narayanganj 

Raipura and Rupganj E. of 
River Lakhaya 

Sabhar, Keraniganj (excluding 
Paschimdi), and a small portion 
of Manikganj 

Hamanvput and ipart. t arid- 
pur, Manikganj (excluding a 
small portion) 

Sealo 

Nawabganj 
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Original Thana 
Mohanganj 


Thana in 1813-14 
Solaghar 

Rajabari 


Modern Tkanas, 

Sreenagar and Paschimdi 
area of Kcraniganj 
Munsiganj 


The thanas in Bakarganj, Thana 
Burrir Hat in Dacca City and Thana 
Sibchar in Dacca Jalalpur, as then 
existing, are excluded from the above 
statement as not falling in the present 
Dacca District. In Daaca City itself 
the changes had been greater; the 31 
thanas of 1793 were reduced to 1$, of 
which one at Tejgaon, immediately north 
of the city proper, is subsequently 
classed as a mafassal thana, covering the 
whole of the modern Keraniganj thana, 
with the exception of Paschimdi. The 
remaining 14 city thanas were Alamganj 
Bhiti Ajebpur, Nawabpur, Naraindia, 


Fulbaria, Sujatpur, Khara Nikas, 

Dhakeswari, Sultanganj, Maneswar, 

Amligola, Gerd Kella 

l hana jiirisdic- Purub Darwaza, and 
tion 1819-1844. 

Islampur. In 1819 the 
headquarters of Ekdalla Thana were 
moved to Jamalpur, on account of the 
decaying state of Ekdalla, due to the 
change in the course of the River 
I^akhya, ai)jJ about the year 1820, the 
thana at Tezgaon was moved to Pubail 
owing to the sale of the Company’s 
property at Tezgaon. By the year 1836, 
thana jurisdiction had resolved itself as 
follows : 


Thanas 1813-14 

Thanas of 1836 

Modern Thanas 

Ekdalla ‘ j 

r Kapassia 

Rupganj (part of) 

Kapassia 

Rupganj (part of) 

Narayanganj 

Narayanganj 

, Narayanganj 

Jessore | 

Raipura 

Rupganj (part of ) 

Raipura 

Rupganj (part of) 

Sabhar 

Sabhar 

Sabhar 

(part of Mainkganj) 

Hajiganj 

Hajiganj 

Harirampur 

Manikgahj 

Manikganj 

Manikganj (excluding a 



Seald 

Nawabganj 

Nawabganj 

Nawabganj 

Solagar 

/ Sreenagar 
\ Paschimdi 

Sreenagar 

Keraniganj (part ) 

Rajabari 

Rajabari ^ 

Munsiganj 

Tejgaw 

Tejgaw (Pubail) 

Keraniganj (part) 
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It is interesting to note that by 1838, 
no fewer than 10 outposts haji been 
established in addition to the above 
thanas. By 1836 the thanas of Dacca 
City had been reduced from 14 to 10 
(excluding Tejgaw), Sarafatganj being 
substituted for Alamganj and Bhiti 
Ajebpur, Maneswar, Khara Nikas and 
Fulbaria being abolished. In 1838 
proposals were made for revising the 
jurisdiction of the city thanas ; by the 
orders of Government of January 8th 
1839 the city was redistributed into 
3 thanas only, Lalbag on the West, 
Sadar or Kotwali in the, centre, and 
Faridabad in the east. The Sadar 
station included a large part of Tejgaw 
thana, the city being bounded by the 
RWer Buriganga, River Torag, Tangi 
Khal, Balu River and Dholai Khal. 

In 1845 the district was divided for 

* « 

administrative purposes into sub-divi- 

Thana Juris- 

diction 1845- Manikganj and Munsi- 
’ ganj comprising the 

present district ; the whole of the 
present Narayanganj sub-division was 
included in Sadar. In i860 the thanas 
were identical with those of 1836 for the 
mafassal, with those of 1839 for the city. 
The headquarters of the Tezgaon thana 
were now at Tangi, and of the Haziganj 
thana at Harirampur, Between the 
years 1865, and 1867, however, several 
changes occurred. The 3 city thanas 
and Tangi thana were amalgamated 
into Thana Sadar. Narayanganj, and 
Paschimdi were amalgamated into a 


single thana with headquarters at Nara- 
yanganj and transferred from the Sadar 
to the Munshiganj subdivision. 

In 1870, the Narayanganj thana was 
abolished afid a new thana of Kerani- 

Thana Juris- comprising 

diction 1870- the former .Sadar thana, 
and the whole of Nara- 
yanganj thana lying west of the 
Lakshya and south of the Buriganga ; 
the large island known as Bol Char 
was transferred to Rajabari Thana, the 
headquarters being transferred to Munsi- 
ganj ; the remainder of the old Narayan- 
ganj thana was transferred to Thana 
Rupganj with headquarters at Murapara. 
In 1871, however, the above changes 
were considerably modified ; a new 
thana was created at Narayanganj con- 
sisting of its former area with the 
exception of Bol Char and Paschimdi. 
The Rupganj thana was transferred 
back to Rupganj, and in place of the 
Keraniganj thana, a new thana Lalbag 
was created corresponding to the present 
Sadar, and Keraniganj thanas. The 
boundaries of all the thanas of the 
district were definitely notified by the 
Boundary Commissioner in 1874. 

In 1888 the Lalbag Thana was split 
up into three, Lalbag, Kotwali compris- 
ing the City of Dacca, and Keraniganj 
the remainder of the former thana of 
Lalbag. In 1896 the Lalbag thana was 
abolished and amalgamated with Thana 
Kotwali or Sadar. 

The utility of the thana as a revenue 
unit in this district can rightly be 
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criticised. In 1793 the 

The thana as number of mofassal 
a revenue unit 

thanas was 4, and city 
thanas 31. There are now 12 mafassal 
thanas, and l city thana, and the identi- 
fication of thanas in old documents is a 
matter of extreme difficulty.* The thanas 
have not only been amalgamated and 
sub-divided, but have been subject to a 
process of reshuffling. A large area of 
the original city thanas now forms part of 
Thana Keraniganj, while the Paschimdi 
area of the latter thana has from time 
to time been included in thanas 
Narayanganj and Shologhar. The 
revenue thana has been largely affected 
by changes in police jurisdiction, and 
for the sake of continuity and intelligi- 
bility of records it is to be hoped that 
the boundaries now fixed may remain 
permanently as far as they are not 
affected by changes in the course of the 
big rivers — changes which arc inevitable , 
so long as the rivers are maintained as 
the criteria of revenue jurisdiction. Con 
sidering that the extreme confusion and 
interlacing of the parganas and tappas 
of the district makes such divisions 
totally unworkable for revenue purposes, 
the revenue thana is the only unit which 
is now available for revenue adminis- 
tration. At .the same time much 
confusion does and must occur owing to 
discrepancies between revenue and 
police thanas, but where the revenue 
thana is too extensive for practical 
police (idministration, the boundary of 
the revenue thana should invariably be 


maintained as the external boundary of 
the constituent police thanas. 

F. D. Ascoli. 


THE ARCTIC HOME IN THE 
RIO>VEDA : AN UNTENABLE 
POSITION. 

iii 

Now, though it is quite clear, from 
what has already been .stated tljat the 
Punjab and# its neighbourhood formed 
the primitive home of the early Aryan 
settlers in India, and that it was here 
that the Rig-Veda took its shape, there 
is one great difficulty against this 
theory. The Punjab dawns are no 
doubt, gorgeous and beautiful. But the 
natural features and the climatic condi- 
tions of the Punjab of the present day 
do hardly correspond to those mention- 
ed in the • Rig-Veda. The periodic 
monsoons, with their heavy showers and 
terrific storms, and the grand displays 
of elemental strifes so frequently referr- 
ed to in the Rig-Veda are conspicuous 
by their absence in the Punjab as we 
know it. But this difficulty is not, after 
all, a very formidable one, though appar- 
ently it appears to be so. It i» quite 
evident that the Punjab of to-day is not 
what it was thousands of years ago. 
Many of its old large rivers have, as is 
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evident from the presence of the traces 
of very ancient river-beds among the 
sands in the neighbourhood of the 
Punjab, long ceased to exist and been 
swallowed up in the deserts ; and with 
tjiese changes in topography, the clima- 
tic conditions of the country must 
have also undergone a great change. 
When these rivers were in existence the 
climatic conditions of the country must 
have been quite different from what 
they are now, and that they were then, 
in all • probability exactly the same as 
those found in the Rig-Veda. 

In view of the existing climatic dillfi- 
cultiesf Prof. Hopkins is, however, of 
opinion that the hymns* offered to 
Varuna and Ushas, believed to be the 
oldest of the Vedic hymns, were alone 
counposed in the Punjab, and that the 
rest of the hymns must have been 
compwjsed in the neighbourhood of the 
sa<?red river Saraswati south of Ambala, 
where alone the climatic conditions close- 
ly resemble, even now, those mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda. Dr. Macdonell has 
also accepted this view. *But if the 
climatic conditions and the natural 
features of the tract of land to the 
south of Ambala do, even now, corres- 
pond to those of the Rig-Vedic times, 
it is quite probable that when the rivers 
of eastern Afganistan as well as the 
..Saraswati, the Drisadvati, and the 
Apaya were in the zenith of their glory, 
similar conditions prevailed throughout 
the Punjab and its entire neighbour- 
hood. Thus the climatic difficulties 


referred to above, are more apparent 
than real ; and there is absolutely no 
reason to think that only the hymns 
offered to Varuna and the Dawns were 
composed in the Punjab, and that the 
rest of the hymns were composed else- 
where. Besides, the view that the hymns 
offered to* Varuna and the Dawn are 
among the oldest of the Vedic hymns 
is open to serious psychological difficul- 
ties. In the Rig-Veda, Varuna, the all 
embracing sky above, has been con- 
ceived and represented as the Lord and 
creator of the universe “ the great 
upholder of the Physical and moral 
order." He is the king of all exsistences 
(VII, 8, 7, 6), and supports the entire 
universe (VIII, 41, 3), and pervades all 
directions (VIII, 41, 7). He has given 
strength to the horses, milk to the cows) 
and re.solution in the hearts of men 
(V. 85, 2). He absolves men from their 
•sins, and is the preserver of all sacred 
resolutions. New conceptions like these 
are extremely complex and abstract 
in their character. And hence it is 
difficult to treat the hymns offered to 
Varuna as amongst the earliest of the 
Vedic hymns. We must, accordingly 
conclude that when the various systems 
of rivers mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
were in existence, the climatic condi- 
tions of the Panjab were quite different 
from what they are now, and that they 
then exactly resembled the conditions 
mentioned In the RAg-V eda, and lound 
even now, as Mr. Hopkins himself 
admits; in the neighbourhood of modern 
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Ambala. Thus the so-called climatic 
difficulties are more apparent than real ; 
aud we are irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that Eastern Afganistan, 
the Punjab and the tract of land south 
of modern Ambala formed the earliest 
Home of the Aryans in India! 

But it is admitted on all haqds that 
the early Aryans came and settled in 
the Punjab and its neighbourhood from 
without. In the Rig-veda itself, we 
come across what appear to be traces 
of early migrations of the Aryans, 
in hordes, into the country, in search of 
fertile lands for habitation. The Rig- 
Veda contains some hymns addressed 
to Pusha. Pusha is, according to 
Yaska, the Sun, conceived as the 
Protector of things 

(scurvesan bhutanam gopa- 
yita adityah). 

*• Roth also regards Pusa to be a solar 
deity” in character. According to 
Professor Maxmuller, Pusa is “ the Sun 
as viewed by the shepherd” In some 
of the hymns Pusa has been represented 
as the Guide and Protector of the 
travellers. In some of the Vedic hymns 
again, he has been conceived as the 
Protector and Guide of the shepherd, 
as well as of the cattle, and has, accord- 
ingly, been represented as ‘ seated on 
a goat,” (Ajashvah) or “ 

(Chhaga Vahanah). Thus stripped 
of all figures, Pusa, in the Rig-Veda, 
sems to mean the Rising Sun. The 
Rising Sun is both the Guide and Pro- 
tector of the travellers as well as of 


the shepherd. In some of the hymns, 
Pusa has been invoked as ‘ the Son of 
the Cloud.* Why the Rising Sun was 
represented as the ‘ Son of the cloud,’ 
it is not very difficult to see. The 
effect of the night on the sun resem- 
bles greatly that of the cloud upon 
it. The sun, moreover, appears, on its 
rising, actually to come out of the 
womb of the mother Night, as it were. 
And hence evidently is the origin of 
the conception. We quote below some 
extracts from one of the hymns (1,48) 
offered to Pusa which appear to be of 
great historical significance. In this 
hymn we find Rishi Kanva Ghoura 
invoking Pusa, the Rising Sun, foiv safe 
guidance and protection on a journey 
for pleasant and fertile tracts of land, 
through unknown dangers, across un- 
known regions. The extracts are 4IS 
follows and will speak for themselves : — 

1. “ fSjUlS! 

I 

’PfJ cif’T <st 5?: II 

[Sam Pushan adhvanah and tira vi 
Vimuchah napat | 

Sakshva Deva pra nah purah ||] 1,42,1. 

‘O Pushan, lielp us to reach our 
destination, and remove all dangers 
from the way. O son of the Cloud, 
do thou march before us.* 

2. “ 5 ! I 

[Abhi sujavasam naya no navajvarah • 

ad h vane 1 

Pushan iha kratum viduh || ] 1,42,8. 

* O Pushan, lead qs to a fertile tract 
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of land, covered with green grass and 
trees. Let there be no new dangers 
(or troubles) in the way. Thou k nowest 
the means of our protection on this 
journey.* 

3 - “ 

^ *t«t: «ff? r 

[Yah nah Pushan aghah vrikah (iuh- 
shevah adideshati | 

Apa sma tat patliah jahi \\ 1,42,2. 

‘ O Pushan, remove the wrong-doer 
from our path, who strikes and plunders 
and seeks to force us to take the wrong 
path (the path pointed out by him).’ 

4. ‘‘ ?? » 

• fw r 

[Ati nah sashchetah iiaya sug.a nah 

supatha krinii | 

Pushan iha kratum vidah || 1,42,7. 

Remove from us those coming to 
intercept us on the way. L'^ad us by 
easy and pleasant path.s. O Pushan, 
thou knowest the means of our protec- 
tion on this journey. 

These evidently seem to refer to 
an early Aryan migration in search of 
fertile lands. Here is another significant 
extract from another hymn, wherein 
Indra and Brihaspati have been invoked 
for guidance and protection, on a journey, 
in search of cows, through unknown 

lands : — 

“ 

[Agavyutih kshetram aganma devah 
urvi sati bhumih amhurana abhut | 


Vrihaspate pra chikitsa govistou 
jaritre Indra-pantham U VI. 47,20. 
‘ O gotls, we have come to a tract of 
land where cows do not graze. The 
extensive region gives shelter to Dasyus 
alone. O Brihaspati, give us instruc- 
tions in ouV search for cows. O Indra, 
show the way to thy worshippers.* 

It appears from the above Rik, that 
a band of the Aryans, having been out in 
search of wild cows for purposes of 
domestication (or lost cows), accidentally 
came on a tract of land where cows did not 
graze and which gave shelter to Dasyus 
alone. The)' accordingly prayed to 
Brihaspati and Indra for protection and 
safe guidance. The expression, 

(Agavyutih kshmetram) ‘a tract 
of land where cows do not graze,* pro- 
bably stands for a desert or a marshy 
land ; and it is not unlikely that it re- 
fers to a tract of land through which 
the Aryans had to pass on their way to 
their new settlement in the Punjab and 
its neighbourhood. * 

But though it is universally agreed 
that the Aryans came and settled in 
India from without, yet very little is 
definitely known about their original 
home. The language of the Rig-Vedas 
closely resembles the Avastan, the 
Greek, and the Slavonic languages. 
There is also some affinity between the 
Vedic language and the Indo-Germanic 
tongues spoken by many of the modern 
nations of Europe. The social and 
religious traditions of the Hindus 
also seem to have much in common 
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with those of Persia and ancient 
Europe. There is, besides, a close 
affinity in pliysical features and the size 
of the skull between some sects of the 
Hindus and the Persians as well 
many of the modern nations gf Europe. 
And from these affinities, it has naturally 
been inferred that the ancestors of these 
various peoples must have, in some very 
remote past, lived together as members 
of one united and undivided family of 
men, inspired by the same hopes and 
aspirations, and knit together by the 
ties of one common language, one 
common blood, and one common 
culture. But as to the Original home 
of the united Aryans, the thinkers are 
widely divided in their opim'ons. The 
old “Central Asia” theory has, of late, 
been greatly discounted ; and various 
considerations have led some scholars to 
shift the site of the primitive home of 
the Aryans from the plains of Central 
Asia to Northern German}' or still 
further to Scandinavia. Recent Geologi- 
cal reserches have, however, proved that, 
during the Inter-Glacial period, the 
distribution of land and water about 
the North Pole was quite different from 
what it is now and that, in those early 
times, there existed a circumpolar conti- 
nent, with Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen 
and the other existing islands of the 
Arctic Sea as its parts, and that, until the 
advent of the last Glacial epoch, these 
regions enjoyed a temperate climate, 
and were inhabited by men. These and 
various other considerations have led 


Professor Rhys to maintain that the 
undivided Aryans originally lived,«in all 
probability, in some tract of land within 
the Arctic Circle “somewhere to the 
North of Finland and the neighbour- 
hood of the White Sea.” Mr. Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak has, in his “Arctic Home in 
the Rig-Veda”, likewise, sought to 
estcablish that the undivided Aryans 
lived somewhere “within a few degrees 
of the North Pole”, where alone “a day 
or a night of six months and a long 
continuous dawn of several days* dura- 
tion with its revolving splendours,” 
known, in his oi>inion, to the Vedic 
Rishis through traditions, could have 
been possible. * Mr. Tilak is, however, 
of opinion that the traditions of the 
original Polar Home have been “better 
preserved in the sacred books of the 
Brahmins and the Parsis** than in those 
of the west ; and he has, accordingly, 
concluded that it is not unlikely thjgit 
the [)rimitive home of the Aryans was 
“located to the North of Siberia rather 
than to the north of Russia or Scandi- 
navia”. The 'theory of the Arctic Home 
of the Aryans is however, widely 
regarded now as scientifically untenable. 
But be it what it may, Mr. Tilak’s 
position that there are clear and 
unmistakeable references to Arctic phe- 
nomena in the Rig-Veda is not at all 
tenable. In what follows we shall 
carefully discuss and examino Mr. 
Tilak’s views, and shall endeavour to 
prove conclusively that there are no 
traces of “a long day or a night of six 
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njonths and a continuous dawn of 
several^days’ duration** or of any other 
Arctic phenomena in the Rig-Veda, and 
that therefore there is absolutely 
nothing in the Rig-Veda to show that 
the prehistoric ancestors of the Vedic 
gRishis ever lived in or about the Arctic 
Pole. 

Tiik sui’posed traces of the 
LONG Arctic Night. 

In the first place, we shall consider if 
the Rig-Veda really contains any traces 
of a long Polar night. Under this head 
Mr. Tilak has mainly relied on the 
following expressions in support of his 
positi&n. , 

I. (Tamasah antah) 

VII, 67, 2. 

“The ends of darkness** 
s. ait 

I (Uru ashyam 
jyotih ma nah dirghah abhinashan 
tamisrah). 1 1-27- 14. 

May I reach the broad fearless light ; 
may not long darkness overtake us.* 

3- I” . X,- 1 27-6, 

(Urmye nah sutara bhava). 

*0 Night, be auspicious unto us.** 
“The expression, ‘ends of darkness’ 
(“Tarnasah antah’*), sa) s Mr. Tilak, “is 
very peculiar, and it would be a viola- 
tion of idiom to take this and other 
• expressions indicating long darkness to 
•mean gothing more than long winter 
nights, as we have them in the temperate 

or the tropical zone The anxiety 

manifested”, in the above-mentioned 


passages, “for the disappearance of the 
long darkness is unmeaning, if the dark- 
ness never lasted for more than twenty- 
four hours**, the maximum duration of 
the longest winter nights in those 
regions (Vide. The Arctic Home in 
the Rig-Veda, p. 126). “If the night 

was not”, adds Mr. Tilak, “unusally 

long where was the necessity for enter- 
taining any misgivings about the 

coming dawn ? It was not the long 

winter nights that the Vedic bards were 

afraid of. It was something else, 

something very long, so long that 
though you knew it would not last 
permanently, yet, by its very length it 
tired your patience, and made you long 
for, eagerly long for, the coming dawn. 
In short, it was the long night of the 

Arctic region which the Vedic bards 

knew by tradition. (Vide. The Arctic 
Home in the Rig- Veda, p. 129-131). 

Now, let us sec if the passages cited 
by Mr. Tilak do really support his 
position. Of the above-mentioned three 
expressions, two, as we shall see 
presently, have nothing to do with any 
fears whatever arising from the dark- 
ness of the night. And although the 
third shows that the Vedic Ri.shis were 
really afraid of the darkness of the 
night, yet Mr. Tilak’s inference about 
the cause of the same is entirely 
fictitious and unhistorical. The first of 
the said Riks, when fully stated runs 
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[Ashochi agnih samidhanah asme 
upodrishaii tamasah chid antah. 

Achati ketuh ushasah purastat.] 

VII, 67, 2. 

“ Sacrificial fire has been kindled by us. 
Verily the ends of darkness are seen, 
and the banner of the Dawn is visible 
in the east.” * 

Now, Rishi Vasistha is the author of 
the Rik under noticed ; and the Rik 
contains invocation to the twin gods, 
Aswins, to come and accept the 
offerings prepared for them. The twin 
brothers are the symbolical representa- 
tions of the twilight and ol the early 
dawn ; and they have to be worshipped in 
the very early hours of the day, before 
the expiry of the darkness of the night, 

and the appearance of the day. In 

the Rik in question, we accordingly, 
find Vasishta, one morning, shortly 
before the day-break to have thus 
invoked the twin gods, with sacrificial 
fire kindled before him : — 

“The ends of darkness are seen, and the 
banner of the Dawn is visible in the 

east. And we are awaiting you 

two, O Aswins, with the sacrificial 
fire kindled before us.” 

Evidently, therefore, there is absolute- 
ly no reference here to any fears 
whatever arising from the darkness of 
the night, or anything of the sort. 
Moreover, the expression, “ 

(Tamasah antah) ‘the ends of darkness,’ 
here clearly refers to the darkness of the 
night which was then about to dawn, 
at the end of which Vasishta was 


actually engaged in offering sacrifices to 
the Aswins, with sacrificial fire kindled 

before him. Evedently therefore the 

phenomenon described here is purely 
Indian in character. But yet Mr. Tilak 
has, most solemnly told us that “ the 
expression, ‘ends of darkness,’ ( “Tama- 
sha antah” ) is very peculiar,” and that 
“ it would be a violation of idiom ” to 
take it to mean nothing more then the 
darkness of the night “in the temperate 
or the tropical zone.” 

N. K. DuTT. 


PITFALL^ IN JUVENILE 
EDUCATION. 


Herbert Spencer, that epoch-making 
philosopher of the nineteenth centuryr 
in his famous book on Education, tran- 
slated into sixteen languages, rightly 
deplores that “ while for the purposes 
of gaining a livelihood an elaborate pre- 
paration is needed, not an hour is spent 
for the gravest of all responsibilities— 
the management of a family.” While 
speaking thus of the state of things in 
England two score of years ago, the 
prophetic seer perhaps knew that his 
remarks would apply very literally to 
the present state of things in India. 
In by- gone times discipline in the 
family, whether Hindu or Mussalman, 
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was proverbial. The parent or teacher 
was almost worshipped. But in the 
cyclic order of events India seems to 
have receded to a backward state, so 
far as the discipline of young men, — 
turned, out by Universities is concerned 
The extent to which this discipline 
prevailed almost excited the ridicule of 
foreigners, and implicit obedience to 
order was almost regarded as base 
subservience. In the Hindu joint family 
the Karta played the role of a practical 
demigod The guru at the tol or pat- 
shala was treated as if he was an 
incarnation of God. The Ustadji at 
the maktab was looked upon as an 
equally extraordinary , being. Any 
transgression of. the order oi the guru 
or karta was considered sinful. The 
old system of training, both within the 
family under the sway of the master of 
the house, and outside it under the 
ferule of the pedagogue, though some-, 
what calculated to curb the growth of 
independent thought and action, is, 
however, eminently suited to the con- 
ditions of India. 

The Western system of education, 
with all its blessings, has brought on a 
state of things, which is responsible for 
much of the disorder that has grown 
rampant in the country in the shape of 
dacoity and crimes by youngmen be- 
longing to classes that have drunk 
more ^eeply than others at the fountain 
of modern education. The master of 
the house as much as the teacher at 
school deplores that no longer he is 


obeyed by his wards. The disinterested 
man in the street also shakes his head in 
regret to find that the boys of to-day 
have lost all respect for age and authori- 
ty'. Even fifteen years ago, the manners 
of boys were not half so uncouth as 
as they appear to-day, much to the 
alarm •of all peace-loving population. 
Things must glide from bad to worse 
unless precaution is taken betimes. 

An analysis of the present condition 
of things would show that the critical 
stage in the life of a boy begins before 
he is sixteen, that is, before he enters 
upon the higher stage of College educa- 
tion, The authorities have so far shown 
extreme solicitude for the welfare of a 
boy, by providing for the proper super- 
vision of his character and conduct 
after he has finished his secondary 
education and entered upon the College 
course. Suitable boarding houses under 
the management of able and highly 
paid professors or Superintendents are 
provided in plenty. But it has hardly 
occurred to any body’s mind that the 
mischief begins long before a boy enters 
the precincts of a College. No doubt, 
the School authorities are always 
anxious that undesirable teachers do 
not get into their institutions, and the 
teachers appointed impart the right sort 
of education. But how long does a 
boy remain in charge of a teacher in 
twentyfour hours ? And in a class 
consisting of a number of boys how 
much of the teachers* attention can 
each individual boy expect to get ? 
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Ordinarily, a boy is required to stay in 
school five hours in the day, except 
during Sundays and holidays, which 
amount to good five months in the year, 
when of course, he is practically master 
of himself. Taking, the average size 
of a class to be thirty, each individual 
boy cannot expect to get mora than 
ten minutes* of the teacher’s attention 
towards him. It is well-known that the 
same teacher does not stay in the same 
class all the five hours. Ordinarily, the 
class hours would be divided among 
five different teachers. From this point 
of view, each individual boy cannot 
expect to secure more than two minutes* 
attention from each individual teacher. 
A good teacher, can of course, secure 
the whole of the boys’ attention towards 
himself, and thereby keep him out of 
harm’s way, but such teachers are not 
plentiful. While a school boy’s charac- 
ter and conduct cannot properly be 
looked after during the limited school 
hours, it is necessary that some body 
should watch and guide him during 
other hours. In the existing state of 
things, arrangements for such supervi- 
sion cannot be made in all cases. 
Owing to economic causes there has 
been a rise in the private tutor’s demand 
for pay, as much as in everything else. 
While a middle class gentleman could get 
a private tutor for his boy on Rs. 5/- a 
month fifteen years ago, he cannot get 
one on less than Rs 15/-, now-a-days. 
But although there has been a rise in 
the price of every thing there has not 


been a corresponding increase in the 
income of the middle class gentleman. 
Formerly, it was a custom in all respect- 
able middle class families to keep a 
number of senior boys in their house and 
provide them with food, in consideration 
of their keeping good company with the 
boys of those familie.s. But economic 
grounds have rendered such arrange- 
ments impossible. The only alternative 
left is for the guardian himself to look 
after his ward. But work in all depart- 
ments of Indian life has so much 
increased, and people are now-a-days 
kept so busy in the sordid struggle for 
existence, that a man can hardly devote 
any attention tq this ward. As long*as 
female education does not make good 
progress, and the ladies do not get 
educated, they cannot be ex[)ected to 
look after the children properly. The* 
result is that the boy grows according to 
bis own sweet will and pleasure and 
derives inspiration from such ideals as 
appeal to his juvenile fancy. He reads 
any book he likes and listens to the idle 
talk of idealistic dreamers. 

While I would not curtail arrange- 
ments for the provision of suitable 
residential institutions for young men 
entering upon University education, I 
would at the same time insist on the 
establishment, on a much larger scale, 
of similar institutions for boys attending 
secondary schools, so that they jnay 
live with their teachers day and night, 
and derive inspiration for all that is 
good on this fair earth below. Here, 
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a boy would live with his teacher in the 
same way as one of his class used to 
do in the tol or maktab in the days of 
yore. A large number of residential 
institutions built on the modern 
European plan will no doubt, entail a 
very heavy expenditure. But as long 
as the economic condition of the middle 
class does not improve, it is useless to 
set up such a high standard of 
architecture before them, while it is 
known that after spending a number of 
years under the roof of a magnificient 
building equipped with electric light 
and fan, a young man of his class will 
go out into the world to earn in many 
caSes, much less than wh^t his guardians 
had spent for his education at college. 
Discontent naturally dogs his footsteps 
and he curses the fate which ordained 
•his education under these circumstances. 
He belies the expectations of his parents 
who demand ample compensation for 
*the money invested in his education. 
Growing desperate he recklessly goes to 
please his relations as well as himself, 
and takes to undesirable forms of 
activity. The best policy to adopt in 
education is that of “ plain living and 
high thinking.*’ Modest buildings cons- 
tructed on strictly sanitary principles de- 
void of luxuries and the glare of modern 
civilization which a middle class boy can- 
not ordinarily be expected to provide for 
in practical life, would be most suitable. 
A boy, whose people have spent their 
whole life in a kutcha house, need not be 
habituated to live in a pucca building. 


The want of religious education is also 
responsible for much of the evil which 
prevails among young men. It, is I be- 
lieve, compulsory in every public school 
in England to attend the Bible class. 
In some of the mission schools in India 
also the attendance at the Bible class 
is enforced. But, alas ! no arrangement 
is made in any other schools for 
religious and moral training. It is a 
truism that education without a strong 
ground-work of religious training cannot 
have much moral force. It is necessary, 
therefore, that there should be some one 
at the very outset to instil such ideas. 
The introduction of religious and moral 
training in all institutions is a desidera- 
tum of the highest moment. Arrange- 
ments may similarly be made in all 
residential institutions for religious train- 
ing based on the respective faiths of the 
boarders, and the selection of books to 
be read may be carefully made by 
Pandits and Maulanas. 

Since the introduction of the kinder- 
garten .system in our Indian schools 
in 1901, during the regime of Sir 
Alexander Pedler, text,-books have 
contributed not a little towards the 
growth of a materialistic tendency 
among the juvenile community. As 
opposed to a previous system, though, 
of course, in Keeping with the 
predilections of a scientific age, the 
senses are more appealed to now-a-days 
than the heart or the mind. Formerly, 
text-books opened with descriptions 
of the goodness of God or the King, 
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but now-a-days, one will find the first 
lesson of a school book treating on the 
virtues of a fruit or an animal. The 
modern system is more scientific, no 
doubt. But in the absence of a 
programme of religious education, which 
is conspicuously absent in India, it 
cannot but generate those sentiments 
which every right-thinking man con- 
demns and has caused so much alarm 
to the community. 

Is proper system of secondary 
education, supplemented by a number 
of residential institutions to carry out 
that system, in which necessary 
arrangement for suitable religious 


education may be made, appears to me 
to be just the remedy for much of the 
evil which permeates the juvenile middle 
class community at the present time. 
Remedy should be applied as soon as 
the disease begins, but better still, 'if 
the disease can be prevented. The 
elabc^rate arrangement made now-a-days 
to supervise a student’s career after he 
has entered the University College and 
not before, appears to me, to quote a 
Bengali proverb, “ like watering the 
top of a tree after its root has been 
cut out.” 

Sykd Ahdul Latik. 
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Appendix I : 

(a) English Books prescribed for 
classes III to VIII of High Schools. 

(b) Works “recommended to indicate 
the standard of knowledge to be de- 
manded of candidates at the Matricula- 
tion Examination of 1915.” 

(c) Extract from paper of a First 
Year student, written six months after 
matriculating in the ist division. 

Appendix II : 

(a) Books prescribed for Intermedi- 
ate Examination 1915* 


(b) Extracts from paper of a Third 
Year student written six months after 
passhig the Intermediate Examination 
(2nd division). 

Appendix III : 

(a) Books prescribed for B. A. Ex- 
mination, 1915. 

(b) Extract from a paper submitted 
in this Exmination by a candidate who 
passed. 

(c) Extract from a paper submitted 
in this examination by a candidate who 
failed. 

Appendix IV: 

(a) Course prescribed for the M. A. 
Examination 1915. 
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(b) Extract from a paper submitted 
in this examination by a candidate who 
passed (3rd division) 

(c) Extract from a paper submitted 
in this examintion by a candidate who 
failed. 

APPENDIX I : 

(a) English Books prescribed for 
Classes III to VIII of High Schools : — 

English. Class III. Longman’s Eng- 
lish Course for Indian schools, First 
Reading Book. 

English. Class IV. Longmans* Eng- 
lish Course for Indian Schools, Second 
Reading Book. 

English. Class V. ^Longmans* English 
Course for Indian Schools. Third 
Reading Book. 

English, Class VI. Longman’s Eng- 
lish Course for Indian Schools, Fourth 
Reading Book. 

English. Class VII. Longmans* ‘Eng- 
lish Course for Indian Schools, Fifth 
Reading Book. 

English. Class VIII. (i) Palgrave’s 
“Children’s Teasury,” 'Part II. 

(ii) “Robinson Crusoe,” or the 
Heroes” or Andersen’s “Fairy Tales.” 

Grammar. Class VI. “A Introductory 
English Grammar,” by Rowe and Webb. 

Grammar. Class VII and VIII. “An 
Elementary English Grammar,” by Rowe 
and Webb. 

(b) Works “recommended to indicate 
the standard of knowledge to be de- 
manded of candidates at the Matricula- 
tion Examination of 1915. 


Matriculation Examination. 

1915. 

English. 

The following works are recommended 
to indicate the standard of knowledge 
to be demanded of candidates at the 
Matriculation Examination in 1915: — 
J^rose. 

Lai Bihari De Folk Talcs of Bengal 
H. L. Havcll ... Stories from the Odys- 
sey (C. Harrap.) 

Scott ... Readings from the 

Waverly Novels Vols. 
I and II (published 
Messrs. Sarkar & Co.) 
Kingsley ... Heroes. 

Defoe ... Robinson Crusoe. 

G. Kiipfer ... Legends of Greece and 

Rome (G. Harrap.) 

Arabian Nights, edited by Andrew 
Lang (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Animal Story Book, edited by Andrew 
Lang (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Washington Irving ... Rip Van 
Winkle ; Legend of the Sleepy Hollow. 
Grimm ... Popular Stories. 

I.amb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Hunter ... Readings from Indian 
History, Part HI. 

Gould ... Youth’s Noble Path. 
Poetry. 

Lahiri’s Select Poems, Revised edition* 
Published by the Calcutta University. 
Macaulay ... Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Jennings ... English Poems, Part I 
(Macmillian). 

Palgrave ... Children’s Treasury, 
Part I (Macmillan). 
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(c) Extract from paper of a First 
Year Student, written six months after 
matriculating in the ist division. 

Milton at first wrote a book named 
the “Doctrine and discipline of divorce 
restored** and that was followed by 
three other books ; Tetrachordon was 
one of them. In this pamplet he ex- 
pounded four passages from the script^ire 
which dealt with the matrimonial 
paatters. 

He tries to give them highest thought 
of liberty in the matter of divorce and 
induced the them to give up the 
restrictions that were imposed upon 
divorce by the acclisiastical church and 
to follow the bible in the matter of 
divorce. This book was written in a 
very learned manner, its subject matter 
was intricate and obstruse. It was 
circulated for a while in English and 
afterwards little care was taken of that 
book Some of the stall readers sneered 
at the very name or the book on 
account of their inability in spelling out 
the title of the pamplet. They did not 
like to follow the views of Milton in the 
matter of divorce. So they protested 
against his views most vigorously. 

Milton then said in his anger and 
remorse that he had given highest and 
sublime thought before some fools who 
might be compared to the most awk- 
ward of the beasts as Pigs, dogs, asses, 
etc. 

Again he said — “These fools when 
cry for liberty they mean that liberty 
is examption from all moral obligation. 


They can not claim to liberty is, are 
wise and learned but they are not so. 
After so much bloodshed and so much 
west of money in the Civil war they 
have not yet understood what real 
liberty is ? 

APPENDIX II. 

(a) Books prescribed for Intermedi- 
ate Examination 1915. 

English 

Poetry. 

Tennyson ... Selections from, edited 
by Rowe and Webb. 

Gray ... Elegy. 

Milton ... L * Allegro ; II Penseroso. 
Cowper ... Task, Book I. 

IJrose. 

Macaulay ... Essay on Addison. 

Grant ... Xenophon. 

Swift ... Gullivers Travels (Blackie 
and Son) 

Addison ... Coverlcy Pa{)ers 

, (Frowde). 

A pap^r will be .set on Essay, l*roso- 
dy and Rhetoric and some questions 
will be set on unseen passages from 
works of the same standard of difficulty 
as those prescribed for the Matriculation 
Examination. 

(b) lixtracts from paper of a Third 
Year Student written six months after 
passing the Intermediate Examination 
(2nd division;. 

(i) Dagon was represented as half 
fi.sh and half man. He was worshipped 
by the Egyptians. A war broke out 
between Egyptians and Israelities. 
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The Egyptian*; won the battle. They 
captured the ark which was given by 
God to the Israclities, and brought it 
to their home. They set it by the side 
of Dragon. Next day they found that 
Dragon was fallen at the feat of the ark. 
They set it up again but at the next 
day tlicy again found that the hands 
and feets of Dagon were cut off atid he 
was fallen at the feet of the ark. 

(ii) The Hell was situated in the 
depth of chaos. The distance of the 
Hell frvjm the heaven was nine times 
with that of the earth from the Pole of 
the universe. It was like a huge 
furnase. It flamed always but there 
was not any light. It was place of 
darkness. It was not' absolutely dark. 
It had enough light to show the horri- 
ble sights of the hell. There was no 
peace of mind or rest of body. It 
always tormented the dwellers. There 
was lake of fire in it. The bank of the 
lake of was a country of solid fire. 

APPENDIX III. 

(a) Books prescribed for the B. A. 
examination 1915. 

B. A. Examination, 1915. 
English. 

Pass course. 

Shakespeare. . . A Midsummer N ight’s 
Dream. Julius Caesar. 

Milton. ..Paradise lost, books X, XI 
and XII. 

Byron. ..Childe Harold, Cantos I and II. 

Cowper... Letters (Golden Treasury 
Edition). 


i*l 11 tarch... Alexander and Caesar 
(translated by Stewart and Long). 

George Eliot... Sillas Marner. 

Honours Course. 

(In addition to the books prescribed 
for the pass Course). 

Shakespeare. . . Cy m bel i ne. 

Mario we... Ed ward II. 

Shelley . . . Adonais. 

Wordsworth ... Selections from, by 
Mathew Arnold (Golden Treasury Series:). 

Mathew Arnold... Essays in Criticism, 
Second Scries. 

Burke. ..Speeches on American Taxa- 
tion and Conciliation with the Colonies 
(Burke’s selected works, edited by 
Payne, Vol. I). 

The fidlowing books are recommen- 
ded for the study of the philology of 
the English Language and the History 
of English Literature : — 

Lounsbury... History of the English 
Language. 

I.,atham... Handbook of the English 
Language. 

Thom.son... Students’ English Litera- 
ture, founded upon the Manual of 
Thomas B. Shaw. 

Saintsbury... Short History of English 
Literature. 

The following books are prescribed 
for candidates who take up the alterna- 
tive paper in English : — 

Carlyle... Past and present. 

Pater... Apprcciation.s. 

(b) Extract from a paper submitted 
in this examination by a candidate who 
passed. 
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It is customery with the Englishmen 
of the present time to regard that time 
of England as the golden age of the 
past which in comparison with the 
modern time is regarded as an age of 
poverty and want of civilization. At 
that time both the low class and the 
high class of people were, a§ compared 
with the present time, poorly fed and 
clothed. Plagues and pestilence were 
more common then than these are at 
present. People died in greater number 
both in and outside the town than at 
present. The present death rate among 
the emigrants is comparatively lower 
than that in ancient town. 

Future generation of men will think 
that they have progressed than our- 
selves and will envy our position consi- 
dering that we are hapier than they 
would be. 

(c) Extract from a paper submitted 
in this examination by a candidate who 
failed. 

Fearing immediate death from his 
master who became injured for some 
reason, a man named Andocles fled to 
desert in order to save his 
life. The man was in hurry to flee 
from his master. Therefore he became 
tired on account of the haste, and the 
heat of the sun. Scarcely had he 
enterred a cool retreat when a 

huge lion came there roaring terribly. 
The man was veiy much terrified on 
hearing the lion roar so he tried to 
conceal himself from the clutch of the 
lion. The lion came to him with his 


lifted paw. And by his posture it was 
clear that the lion was imploring help 
from him. At first he trembled with 
fear but at length he took couragq^ 
He coming to the lion found that the 
lion was asking his aid in .getting out 
the thorn from his paw. The man 
lifted the thorn and wiped the blood 
which came out from the sore. Then 
the lion felt relieved from the pain. 
The man thought that such a solitary 
life is more dreadful than to be revenged 
by his injured lord ; so he determined 
to return to his native land prefering 
the punishment from his lord to his 
solitary life. Death was preferable to 
him ; he ^oes to his native land to 
suffer derth wherc.no one will feel 
sympathy for him. At length the lion 
who was cured by him came out from 
his cage to devour him. But the* lion 
paused and fell at his feet when he 
came to know that this was very man 
who save his life is getting out the 
pointed thorn from his paw. 

APPENDIX IV. 

(a) Course prescribed for the M. A. 
Examination 1915. 

M. A. EXAMINATION. 
English, 191J. 

Common Papers For Group A. and B. 

Paper I. — General History of English 
Literature. . • 

No text-books. 

Paper II. — Shakespeare and post- 
Elizabethan Drama. 
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Shakespeare ... Hamlet ; Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

Dryden ... All for Love. 

Goldsmith ... She stoops to Conquer. 

Swinburne ... Atalanta in Calydon 
Pjaper III. — Poetry. 

^Spenser ... Faerie Queene, Books I 
and II. 

Palgrave ... Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics, Book II. 

Milton ... Paradise Regained. 

Wordsworth. ..Sonnets (as in Matthew 
Arnold’s Selections from Wordsworth.) 

Tennyson... Idylls of the King (ex- 
cept Gareth and Lynelte and Merlin 
and Vivien). 

• Paper IV. — Prose. 

Bacon ... Essays.^ 

Burke ... Reflections on the French 
Revolution. 

Morley ... Studies in Literature, 

Carlyle ... Past and Present. 

Group A. 

Paper V. — (a) Text-book. 

Chaucer and outlines of Historical 
English Grammar. 

Chaucer ... The Prologue; the Non- 
nes Prestes Tales ; the Tale of the Man 
of Lawe ; Legend of Good women 
(Prologue only) House of Fame. 

(b) Books recommended for study. 

Morris ... Historical English Acci- 
dence. 

• Kellner ... Historical English Syntax 

• ^ Paper VI. 

Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
Drama. 

Paper VI I. -^Selected period of Prose 


Chief Prose writings from 1850. 
Paper VIII. — Essay or Essays on sub- 
jects connected with the course. 

No text-books. 

Group B. 

Paper V. — English Language and Li- 
terature prior to 1 100 A.D. 

Sweet ... Anglo-Saxon Reader, Part I. 

Paper VI. — English Language and 

Literature from i 100 A. D. including 
Chaucer. 

Morris and Skeat ... Specimens of 
Early English, Parts I. and II. 

Skeat ... Specimens of English, 
Literature. 

Paper VII. — Historical English Gram- 
mar, including the Elements of 
Teutonic Philology. 

Books Recommended for Stndy. 

Morris ... Historical English Acci- 
dence. 

Kellner ... Historical English Syntax 

Skeat ... Principles of English Ety- 
mology, 1st and 2nd Series, 

Helfenstein ... Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Teutonic Languages. 

(b) Extract from a paper sub- 
mitted in this examination by a candi- 
date who passed (3rd division). 

These lines (Shakespeare’s 44th 
Sonnet) give vent to the bitter pangs 
of a man who yearns for being united 
with his beloved one, from whom is 
separated. Alexander Selkrik he in his 
life at the island of Juan Fernandez, 
wished that had he the wings of a dove, 
he would have flown away to where 
his near and dear ones were. But this 
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man rises a step farther in his meditation, 
and wishes that his whole body were 
converted into a thought. In that case 
he could have easily passed over the 
distance which separates him from his 
longed one. For the progress of thought 
is unobstructed everywhere ; and no- 
thing in the world is so rapid in its 
movement as thought. It can reach the 
farthest limit of the world in no loss of 
time, 

(c) Extract from a paper submitted 
in this examination by a candidate who 
failed. 

Spenser has a puritanic tendency 
and so he has attacked the vices and 
abuses of church and state under his 
allegorical personages. In the first can 
to he has made the Holiness to unite 
with truth under the name of Redcross 
Knight and . Then the Knight 

meets the Error and Archimego. Then 
he left and for a time is united with 
Duessa. These very names of the 
characters show the qualities which they 
possess. 


Unless we know what represents 
or whom Red Cross knight represents 
we cannot understand the story. 

But as I said above it is not like 
Tennyson’s allegory so mystical as we 
cannot understand the deeper meaning 
of the story unless we try to go deep 
into them. Suppose when we read 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the king, we do 
not care so much for allegory as for the 
story. VVe see Arthur before us 
commanding the round-table and fight- 
ing war with enemies, but unless wc 
dig deep we do not find Arthur 
represent soul or Gunivere the flesh and 
his knights the different virtiUes. VVe 
see only a kir^ conquering his 
enemies, ruling his country peacefully, 
marrying but the wife deserting her. 
If we find any allegory in the Idylls of 
the King we find that in the coming 
and the passing of Arthur and the 
Holy Crail. 

But spenser’s poem is not so 
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£3&1 '®3®l3t 33 31 ; 33 r39l 9^33 9l 
£3139 ^33^1 ^33£9 £331 31 f3£9, ®f3l 3l^£33 
3C3I 33T^ 33 ; r3£313, f3£33®J 33l3l f3£«3 
9r33n3? 33 I’ 

^3^3 339 t^£3l£33 al9l 9 3913 913^3 
3r48lC®3 3®J, r39 "Sl^l^ 3?33 3®t «f3£® 
3339 ^^® ?t£3 vfl33 3£3 3f33l3 £3l3 

3133 31^ I 339 <jf«t'?1 %3lf33£3, <^91 3f33l 
9lf3£«£®, '*131£33 «tl3 3’»£93^ 4tf« f®f3 
9®J9 •f£il3 313313 ®f33l£l!3 1 £3l£9lf®*, 

F^rljr^f'Saf^ 3i?£® 9139 ®r331, i1f£®, fejl£3l, 
£39f333-f3^fe3, £3C&-f333, ?3£3I1-Il)lk3f39 

3.f3, £»l3i 13313? ®'?f® 33t£93®, 

£3191§, f3^£®3, 931313 'S'^P® 391®^, 3U99, 

9C»£31 «t'9f® f5ai®3 ®l5l£®9 f®f3 <^3 

331131331 ®f3£® ^1l<§3 31^ I 3l£<«^3, 3l^t3 
f®£®9, f3^£31, <l3l®3, ®£3®93 £93® 

^£93 fa^' >2f'?f® 3! £8 3^93 ■®a®3, 9 f3f®3 
9lf®3 313133 C9l£3i3 3£31 'St5r9® 39l®,— 

3113 t?T£33 3£3I f®r3 ®®®i>1 31^9^3 ®91 
£3f3£® 913 ; ®tBl<§1 9® 3®£93 3£3lt 9^^ 

99®3'l f®?3l 93{®3£33 93[®33 f®3 9t3 f®f^ 

# 

31? I 3i£k3, 3?3t3f33l^3^ ^3i;a*,,3t9£33 

®13T ^3 9 913£93 '91'® r3£3£3 ^ 33l£9l53Tf 
91331 3"f1< ■a®3® 8?C® 219® 3l I f®9 ®3lf9, 
^9^3 £3 ?^£31£<13 a®?! 3^13 ^913 f33?3l 
9 9l93l3 'Sir® ®?19 ®f33l£1i3 ®131 C3l3 33 
1S® I r®5f33 ®19£9 £3r33tf<9l9, f39l£® 



,c»t^ fvwtuifet^w ^t«f ’ft*! 

lit ftfll wi*i cTti*! ?tiiTft*i } ttftntl ct ’iwfi c|rq 

; ’It’lt^ltw C'T’ltlt’S Ct«?l1 cnl,— '®t?tr5 ^ « 

IP 5Ptt } 'Stt f*!f1 »l'8I« *tl!:’Pt*!» ?1 I ^ ’ll Cf\ fPPW >!tHfp ^ftPtWP 

; tttSTil »I'®I, ’fCS'? *»*! *l13ft '8 ?»tC5 I tsfl’S Wf'S ^tPt^ I ^»!l- 

ttl^« tai Cttw ^P1 C?Pt*l PS ‘PS? HirC’F CP JUSt^fts! ’PPI PtP PI, ’Si PP I fitl 

’^tPfpPP P’5 fPWtPI PP1 PS I '5tPtC5 pfP?lP CP PfPtPP ‘’PtfP ^ PlfP, ^tfpl irpt’— i(pi 
'Pl^'^P’5CPP*P^'^PP 'PPC fsP'CP PT«P »PP I fepis P^{ ’fCSP PI Pfppl HtPtCPf 'PtPtP PPl 
( in^ppifl, I !>■ I ^« ) I ptp Pi I 

■ »Pt «t5'9 fsscpts P'CP ^^CPtP ^stP CPtP PTfP^I, ’StPtP WIPI « «tPC’F'8 C’SPP^ 
, ’ttPtlPP CPtP PffSPTP ’PP’FtP pICP fP PI PtS^P’ftP PfsSl CPtPl PtS I ’f^’Pt’StP -StPlCPf CP 
pRPfP }— *rtppi fPtPP fpst^ pj« I fpp PtPPtP ’PCPi’f ptcpt ptfpr5j?i «tpi pfp^tP p« 
CPtttP PPfPPtP PtPtCPP PtfPC^T '9 PPtfPtW csil SFf?C«CPP, ’StPtC'S «rtP1lPP ’Ptlt I 

pfp Ult 'StP iSfPP PtPl 'StPl pitp PtPtCPS ’PPW C’fP PffPCP fps PI Ptfppi} fsfl 

PrtPtCPP fsftP P?PtP ’fTPl PtCP I pscpps P«.PS ’JC’^ PPP PtCPl PP'flP^ -SttPfp^ 

. fepb CP ^iS'e pfpstct P Ptf^ ^ptf^pc’f fp^tps p^p «»tcpfp^ 'siptp ft'Pi cvestp 

; ptP^p^p—pptpp cptpppi pfpst p^cp, «r«tp pifspiffcpp, 'spp pfsi^fstp p^pt^ 

’5tptt5'9 "PIPSI P"t< -PPPP! P^CP! Ptfs PI I pffsptfecpp ; PtP PfP ’SlPtSTl ^ItCPfP^ 

pptpt pp.^fpcs! PtCP, 4 fpPTP PtPtCPP Pit I ®IPtP ‘PP'1« Ptsl P1CPP ^tpi P^CP 

fpi Ppffp i>pls PtPl pfpstcpp PSiPftP p^l PP<CPC^P PPtS^I P1'5tt ^lP1-fp®tP P"P8 
’PttP I pl-pfpp, plot's '9 ftc^S PtltPJ P?S1 PtPCP I 

fpfpp pHtpsp PPPt CPtfP’5 Pisi PTCPf I PtfP'SJC’P Pf^«^P PPtP fepilPP PC’S 
fpPitP PUPI CPtSi'9 PPCS Plfpsi ’StPtP CpWcPJ PfP PS CP, PirpCSJ! PtPl fpfi PtfpCP 

pfe'fp pisi PIC'S I «P ’P?’5^fPS P» «ts CPtP 'StPI PSfCPt PPIPPUP ^fPCP, '®tPl P^CP CP ^IC’f 
fP*F1, CPTP Pti PtP*P PCS P) I Ptfspj Sfpi!« »|t5^e|jftp PtCP PICS fV Pi PC*PP I 

P'ftWS PtCP PPP spt'esicps ’f’tSP PS fP^Pl fpfp'P-'ejfpfP'CPS ’5SFt«. 'PIP^ «!tPS5 PtP ’jfP^IC'S 
fSCTS PtCP PPP ^PPl PItPl PS, 'Spp^ P19CPS Pff^CP ; P^fCPS ^fpPtS 'PP'BI pptP P'ePtS 'PtS'e 
lifil ^tP5P p^si PtS r ppst, stptscps pjtfp^ cpst Ptc? i fpscsr^s cptc^ssi ’ifpcp pi pFpsi 

PI PtCP "pcptp pcp ’fl'Bi’s ?fps «!< pfp Pstspt fs^tcps ptfpcpi arptfp's p^cp! 

CP ’fPPS filPP Rise’s Ptfscp Pi •, PPtfp, <515 CP'SSt Pt PS, 'Stpl ptCP ^fplts CPtPPfP ^1 

CPFtP CP tPI ■pfsc’s Ptfacp Pi uqsrp PCP PI'S PtI I 

’SSI ^p I PPCP^ fpps pIc® ^P fps<Pl ?(SP fpp PtS Ip’S®! PC^ Ptf^JS PtPCP Ptstpt\p 
PI Ptlcp ptes } fpp t(:p ptsfcps piptsp PS1 scp i ptcP cp sttpstfscpfs PS{ttP.P ’^Ptts 
t^stc CP CPt[ pIcp^ ^<.Ps p^p PI cpp, ^:p ppcp«tpp Ptscps fpps^ ptfpcpjs "PPPtar pp^s 
fscpi teps fsa cpfpcp puipptcai^ 'stpi pi fpp, «tpi >ppp pcpp* p^fpsi srtfpstci i «Ptfp 
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SIC® 

c«itc*pa '2it<(t»’? I 

»ltf?I®I ^'5 ®15tiS 

»icnj I ’3«lt’Ml»I 

mf?®I ?a^Ht fsjS, ; ^It8ft4 'Stt^llt? 

^t0rt?l ®t9t^l C*(t^*l 5?® •, 

^tf^^rt*!, ’it't®^ >21^1® ®t«t?i I 
®«f!{ ^itaffCffa ^tf5i:®J<I 

fl»I I 2ttf 5 ^C5ia fStC3 

>£JC5»»f C'^IK '<FI9 -, ’55’ilt? '^’*1^ 

‘ttC? I ®?I1 

»is*» -, ^fs® I 01 

5ftr®u '«r??3^ '« wt*i, 'Q Ntf^® 

®tc^, '2f®iR® ®t«t^ I >Itf®l®I 

'Sjtc’f ®tr®^ S'QSI 

^fs® ; t®tt® «rfR«1®J stt®1 

1^® 5»C® I «f1sR*f<f ’>IC‘(I ‘■'.’I W*f 

'Q f*t^t®t^ ®n®1 ^'5® >\tf5/®l=1sM’t r® ®t5j 


srcnj r"fsp1 ® «(®t^ 511 5« ; ^55 as^^I 

C®1M'^1«1»11, •«1>1?^« «(>Itr#® 

®I51C^ ®f??1 5^1 C?5 I ■^t^sil 

>«*ItT® ®)T«f 51’® ’if^lll ^1^C®t?; <i1^t^T ’Iff^f®!’?- 
^t^i r® 4 ®«ti «ic5! 9ir^t^5{ 511 »itr^®j 
««®®'-(, =3®?iT< 

2ilf®® fstsni* f»t1 Ifjlvs 

®r9?ii 5^1 c5f Jirf^j ^cl, 

®t5l atfsa -SIV!?*! ^tc® ’ttc^ I ‘»l«K 
H<1? 4 f«C5l<I « «rlf®3 ®’^, 

®st5^ « ®1^1 ’ir®5l ^tf®? Bf’fc® «(3l I 


5IC''' 3tf<rn5j ? 

lilita ®»t"®-4t«i‘!i M® f’l'JM ® f5^^t5('^ ^fa¥l 
^f^i® ^r*! *11 1 5it?«3 »i5(® ’iw ®tt5i*tf, 
*iw '$f% ?5tt® ’JM' »it>at?( «rif =? -, 'fl^fel 

»ic®», ®T^f^ 2lf‘l->ispta C'f^'? ; 

^^5^ (;?! =s{c'«r^f, C®K’t^ vilt ®t^ 

»itf^®jc^ ^Htfn® 'I’f'av! 'Sit't, 

C^ '«ft515«f '« C5| ^tf^sn®, 

5l!ft®JC®, '«(TC’?'®t3 »ltr5®IC® ^l^sttR® 

r^ratc^, ®t^tt '®ft<(ta 3f’tc®?i ’iift®yc<i* 

I ^tt,?l5l, 

C^*( »Hr«®I01s ®%1 C®tC»I 5»| I 

>i*t>si f6«i, >fs(5t -^i^f^r®, ®5l*y 

’rf%®j^ >ic«(j I ®n 


5t«'l ^f»1 1 

c«tc^ ®t? "itc® 

■4tc® I 

155 <1tl5T n\fk I 
®:’i— f® ft !— r*icw ®'!ii !— 
-BitN ^Tcyi ®t9i<itfH ? 

C® C^C5{ f^fsi 

»i<iivyi yitsi ’Fff^f ! r 

^^sisar cw I 



^0 






cwtcsfg ^sri 

. C*! "I'St’lft^ <2t<!fsf 'Stt’t? ^«t1 I 'S^r^l 

^t«rt*ii '®'rtt« Itfetsj f^"f5itf^f*rt‘na 

’i’f<t ft*tt^5i, '« fsir^in ^f«<it=t 

*iT'53t^i 

I ’Jt’ft^ll ’ITf^'S 

?t*lt3 ^f^T'S ’fffll ‘lf'5t'5 <ttf?l^ m I 
^t«rf«!l ^S'« ’t» alsiIsrT!^:? 

JIC’J C?'9?Tr«» 

'Q ’iTSTt^rl 

»itr?t'5i^ Brae'S asfamr^tsjii : 

“if'sfattaa “ati^ jiii sitf®” 

^f9|ast«tl r«l'>F1 ; "«li5II«T^ 

^Wa” afaiflft'51 efeapfet? Jica 3?(0 af{5 <ii <11 

affaar ; af^fsri 

aura's! sufiitsit^st arsiJila captc® a^s ; 

warfa^ta cacaar^jia ^a^ta 

«fka 'eiar^'5 ; aw»ii affat^ja «(f'8' 's »i"^aat^i 
^ifafata 's ^?5ar ftar *ifa5ta afta*! sit^ - 
at^»il atfat^ia c'sa*? at«rT»ita 

fiiai apfa'sat’il ataa^a "-snst’ltfa'®!” « c’tt'ias 
a^a “fai'st’twa't R’r aa^i aw^ij »iTrac«ja 
cast* m i 5’^5ac‘ta “c^t^Ta ir«aTa”l aa*» f^»r 
atsrt»il »lata '«>tacaa •, asreaH, at«rt^'« 
a^aifacaiia ^a a-ata «?« aaa ^a.ai9ft 
sj^ta fa^/aatta c'safa ^«,aP9fl a««T«fl “«if%- 
aamSl”, ^tata atatsii ’fewa a^ai 
caatlal sfafrs f»if®faata fastaaf's^aac’f 

aa atfawia c'saa c*ft5fta fata 
aftfafa *pi^afa ®lf5N£ giaii asfaastsi ^tvs 


atatai ^lata -siaa atafa^ a® «5ta apfaatr^wa i 
ca aiJaa aia “caaa cawfe i” caaa cawifea 
ca^ a"atat’pa ata aataa i 

atatai ^^^'oaTca, l«a«ft ^caf aataa 
'5^l5t<j "caaatawfe” sf’fta ascaa i afiaasta 
atfa^F ^aj f«8a -aa^ fefa^ i 

awai atfa'si It8ia faaafCtfataa fa^^ 
ftfaatta ai'ft i faaatfaai ajataa ^t<ia 
ai asf^ca, afatai atfacasra ®af« ^^a aataas 
ffa I faiatfaaa ^taa ?taa a^faal atfii'sj, 
ait^aa, artta, 'afsata, ^tataa, aat^ta^, ’lata 
^f«ata, aN«, c«fJtf«a, *tr«jasi «i^M 

^faai ca ^taicaa ^aa^ta asfaattfa, 'stai 
aatl at?aj i iaw« ’ataai ^tatiaa faasfe ^'sw i 
pp^ 'srfaai aacal afat^ atfa ca atatata atafaaf 
awa (iiasaa aisfta^ ! 

a? attaa atfaat, at^tfaai aaa a^caa af^asi 
cas^ “a?at?a«” afaai fai^ afiiatc^a, at^faa* 
afv ‘caaaiatafe’ ataitfa’P atata aoi fta, 
aifaai atf^^i *1® fsia '$tai «faa« atata 
'ata 'saa ca^ta ®aia atl i "a^a ataaf^ ataa's 
aataa fafaatiaa— ’j^tastatia atfaa a^'5 
vfla? Platt'S a"atac=fa fafa^ favtaj^aa « ca'sta- 
aa»rataf«a air atf^a atas i (^>) 

casfacatsffe ^a’pa'^.aa at® ^fa^ faa i lata 
ataSt fafa-a !««»> “ca^acataefea” atcaa 
^?ataca afv's a^atfisa i 

caaacac*^ ^6ai caca ^tri|v ^i^aa ^fieta 
atta ata aita ^t^a ^ata^caa faaatfaaa ^ata- 
alt® “fa’Pf'fa” atta atai atfa® *t® 
«f®ta aifat® ^ta« ®taa i 

®l aaa« aa<ta^ aatca 5 f 3 ®ai faaiaa 
at'j^fafa a?l'at®a flf®a® 5fat®faa i 
®lt®t^j awtaa qa^ ®tita aa^^ta ^'8t< a^t® 


* atla®i aa»tw al5® 


(>) a^ata *®taa >a«« i > taata 
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’tr?5t9JC5l 

ppm, '5tm 

C’Pm Sift I sit’l'siJts! Pf’Sf^^si 

mfta « Pf*isf ’ff‘ic'5%»isi sit*! 

?'9t« ?'«51 Slt5 I 

<«t sf’lCT? ®w<f Sfpjm sitsi's»JTSi 

: — It appeared (in i8i8) that the 
time was ripe for a native newspapclr and 
r offered the missionaries to undertake the 
publication of it. The jealousy which the 
government had always manifested of 
the periodical press appeared, however, 
to present a serious obstacle. The Knglish 
journals in Calcutta were under llic strictest 
surveillance, and many a column appeared 
resplendent ‘ with the stars which were 
suf)stituted at the last moment for the 
Editorial remarks and through which the 
censor had drawn his fatal pen. In this state 
of things it was difficult to suppose that a 
a native paper would be tolerated for a 
moment. Life and times of Carey and 
Murshman. 

ffcpf? PTCai I c®fa ’itwa 

fa’ll •ifa^l atfaa ®faata 

facafft 1 “fa’Wa” affta atata aa aaa 
’ia<ia% c^fa 4tr®af«f ai ‘t®f*pa® ®»i’i’ 
®pra ataaits >a®arHt at^m 
*i<at? a® ® atfaa ^fac® atal ’iffcai’i i 
late®® caffatcaa faiat^ a^c«ia i c"ta '«itc’fta 
^at^ata af®®! atfaa ®att f?a aa ca ata aita 
<Sf aiaa ca ^aiat? , alt®t afafffa® 
a^ataani “aatsta a’fa" aff«[a ®caa i 


“aatsta a<a” atf^a ale® ata'aita ®tata 
I'^a^ ®?fata ®faai ^ atai a’fa aa 
aa<a c®aiM® ai^^a ^a caSuaa fa®fe 
af^lja, f®fa ®tai ati ®faai ata ajtac® «iga 

^«.at® 'Sfata ®jaa ‘fla? '®t®a isrt 

• 

at'^faPf aa^®ta ®c^5ta «tai faai 
atra®i6S§i ® atafa® afe®! afastataa aa ®aa 
®faal ewa i 

“fanf^a" aifa® ac® alatafaa ata 4ta®tfa 
fafat®a, ■a? aaa faaatfafataa afa® ttata 
caa ca'f®®rf® i ®fa®f®la faaatfaal 

at"aa a\tatr®a atca Htta ®®’i.'^ »a®atai atfa® 
aai atfaa ®caa ^1 atea ® “aaf^ta a’fca” 
fa’^atafa ra®t® ®at '2f®tfa® a^c® atf®ta 
atacafaa ata “a?af? c®\aft’’ atta , »4i®atai 
at«tfa® a^at? <fai ® ItJtc® “gtaia caa^” 
atca ®ta 4®atai atfa® aai atfaa ®faal 
®tatc® faaatfafacaa af®®ia 4i®tf«t® faaiaa 
ar®at«r ®caa i 

'Si aaa atacataa ata caat® 4rf®at?r <ac®aa- 

• 

ata fa^ aatc® fitsta ®fac® ^®® aa i • aiata 
c®\?jftc® a® «r5tra® ale® atPpc®, fa*?, 
aatca aai faftcaa ’^sai aa i ®aa f?c® ^^faaa 
^®ta atca "^tata ®^a® Ulta a^® f®fa 
'ac®’aaatca fa'at® ®caa i >iil ®tc^; faaatfa- 
acaa afa® ® ®tata faata ®af?® aa i >al 
aaa ^tata a^ ata faataa faaa® 4t®ta a»‘fca‘^ 
«itcair5® alc®faa ; <111 f®a fa® a®i ®raata 
f®fa “acata c®>a[fac®” -sta® 'ir®H ®fac« 
atfacaa i “a'^ata faatacaa” aac® ® «i5(a® 
fa’fac®a faac® aaa “c®^?l%®" > 2 ta® atfaa 
ale® atfaa ®aa 'itata aaata’t a® ®atal5aa 
ac’aitataita “acata c®’taata” ®t^r afa®ita 
®fagi atat atat®t® cacaa aca atlai fa*?^ aaftaa 
aa ® aa ?f® ®facaa i aaaaa ‘iiata aa<a a® 









>►5:^ ’Jt‘«flT’ft«(]T5I^ 

^fa\(1 ?te(1 

‘Ji»ilBt3 Bfar^fi’ »ir<»T'f ’tfaf'Pi 

I 

, *f9|twr^ ^nsicap «lt'a« 

fs9[ I >«l raa «rHi ?fj>i<i 

« 

“»I<^t«r r^fsTIT sit’T’F,” «ri5»1 S?t81?1^5! 

“*P’ltW f«r>15 '9 

« ^fsrc’rf?*? ^iTtsa ^c®fc^ 

^l«rT«ii 9 I 

.“’1t*IQ ^C9«t C^ffsri ! *tt^« 

"C’f'ilCfC®” *f5fl 

«ft*«’’ >£t^« 'St^t’1 I 

C’lt^F ♦It'JP «ttf’F5l 

^t*r >sff e’tl? T^^ts mFl’lf I 

^'311 ^r«f ^<S.*itK9 

• 

f<(C3tW^ '55,^ 91^ '®It^ 

’ItfW'SI? ’It'll ’It^l'll ^15111 

rgw*! i 

^f*lt® I 

«sit'9'S' 'f9it*rf»i^ ’t’lin ■'ilf^^t^ 

^^W'S 'll *1^®! 'T^ ^It^ S|f®^tw 

’ll -, f^f’l 

*1^118111 ^ISf ^t’ll Flfsc® ®ltf^C®l*l I 

^f9)t®C^C»l ^W®!1 Jltf?!®!?! «lf'« 

»lt«(t?Hl?l 'FfltlUtrstsi’l I “'St^T’FW?” 

?t*lJ 9 ^J5f9l*IU C®I’'lt^ f^®I «lt’F^l*t'9 I 

SMssar m 'itsrt’il ’itf^^J 9 m\i^ 


HI? ; 3l«rt»I! ’lTf?C®13 'il'F <43? 

C’l'FUsr »Ilf?®J Jisifaf ^1 ^fe« it®t- 

3sn3 »it?Tnj 'pfiijiTfisi^i’f I 

’ll'?®! ^013 9 C»ll IlFt? ^Itr?®! 

«l1C»it5H1 HI 4f9t9I 311»1®II ’itf?®! 

’l>lU«f3 '*!<?< «tfr3SI3 I ^t*t3l ®t^ 

‘fl'lttH/>l?3f’f 'Sl^t’FM 9 'Ff3 ^"Slasaf 9l^H 
*llf9S) '®ltt®l1®’ll 3!'3l <2113181^3 

3f®i3i ^iw I 

»lfC«13 s|t^ ( ib’O^ *1*1 ) 

^■sfasar ’K')!? >2i®f3S3 3fr?3 ^h*i i »i?3tir 
^^3 »|5itc5 'il^ 3t« 5l®1^ *1^31 

«tt[3'^'® ?^C®r9 ’l<3tir 

'«1C'1'5^1 ’I’S « *1® 3BHtt ’Iff?*® '«ir?*P I 
#11 J '«C^3 »lf?® *tt'tf33l 
913 Mf W3 <!'? f^si I ^’^36® 

3sf33 ’«ll>IC3 «1®tt ®f39l 9 ’tt’l ^1^31 f'l’l ®l^>lll® 
fSEt®JH, ®'3*1 ^l?lf ^igs C^TCWJSft?’! 3 
®t5U3>' 'fl3'«tfH1 3ir?3 ®fsl3l®l?t3 >lt?U3J 

®B3Ui ■?f3'9 '21isi"t ®r3l® »13K4 CWH 1 
’I’l^ “C3>i^ift” 9 “5fa=Fi3" 
l?f5IJ®f^-5T— 313 a3I3C>f ^1f36^ 333 ?f^31 
C3331 ^9^ 3*1 sf?? 

t^lf'tStCSH S— “’!13[ C3tc3ac3t?3 it^C33 3"'l5^ 

»IT?13J apt^ astc3 'HX a®t®3 331 a^iS® 33 1 
'S'Sfi^ 'efl^lfiri^f 31133 f?3 31 I CSTl^tHC^ *<1® 
331131 ®t^1 ®f33l ^1*11 3it® t ah' 31C33 att3*l 
3H3 itfl 3t3[f3t33 <1^1® 9t3^39t*l 

31133 ^lf3® ®31 313 I ®l3tt® «» 3t3 
C3t If3l3 3C1 3f® 31C33 ^fl® 3[%® 3?3l- 
fSjSI l” <^) 


(>) 3Wt3 «®t®3 I > ^*lt3 I 



I j c’l’PtCT? ^t 3 rt»n I 


CStfF C"Jt^1 I 

=?c»ic0f? *fic^<i '«r'(it‘ii' 

*tf«^ C'2t*l6(? 45^' I fefi? 4f'Sf^C?r5 

45P^5T C5|«t^ I 

»l?5t5 ^f?5l *lf^'5 

«t»ft5T 5!|sfasit>j I 

?lt«f1 1It«ft^t^ C?< ) I 

^K%'^ spcsiaf) I 

• „ C'St’lfem ^ •Ill’ll f\W9 ) I 

sjHfsitsi ( “'11^'® >2fC‘f®1 ) I 

■ ., I 

„ 6Wf >lt? I 

“ cf\^ ( ifM 

) I 

* ?t9iwt^ ( ) I 

" I 

“ awcsit^sf N?? ( ) 

“ '5!It*lt5^‘l I 

“ ) I 

^5t-SI1 Jl’PCstI ’t'tl^HI-'^jf'S' 

'8 ?(Tsf1 '81^t!I ^f»l51 ’ifafS'S tSiC«l^ I 

»ilC5j 

»TtSf ^^5? »l?^nr '9 

3151 I ^36® f«lf**l5tt®5<— 

“>fll »15JW ( »llC9I ) 

’VHf'S HM r^^*t =?if f^I'^’f 

^taf^urt'sl 

fc® ’if«'« I 


.“ff^’ii^i'a ^551 ^5{- 

^iT’f 15 I '5t5tc® 

T’P^fw'i r ( »i: •sf: >^40 f i 

t^«ft«i ) I 

^^80 2fT?i‘i 'St^t’pa 3^*1 

I f^^iC'i 'St®t’P?t ?^air?9T »("»n- 

»ft^5 ''Tt’i^i '®i^i ^r^ii^r^i 

f5if«l5tc%.5R : - 

“i^SO >lTt51^ at^*! 

'St'st^'Si’P ’35^^13 sf^ta ’Pft, 

'fi<tR ^’S *ttHl «ltSI1- 

f^C’fa >flSIsT f?BI R1 I f5®1 

^fa?ii 5lc9r<tf'5,H 

iff? C’tt’tT^iear itf 5 , iRs^tag 

, '^ffTR =pfi!i:5ii? 'sjwfg '8ii*itr*rc’tg 

3Fi^i «it«f^i '*t5igt 5>r«'5 

5^1 1 03^151*1 'qt^tgtgg 

cw^t’P gtf’«t9it»r i” 

CTf«\T:? «\'3'\5¥X.'^^ '9 ’^n 

'^i'5»i I ^<<51 *tfg6t^®’lc*|g ^’iwca 

-a^igsgcg*' ■sJt'sif^i® ’ifat® C’pfR- 
I 

^^8* »itc^g i»ii «rtgt? “Ji^fliJr «('5f^’’ 

fire® 'itf’tsi I a'stg'cgg *ieg^ 
«itg gt9ft®n ^vrf^’F ’isi f?*i *ri i 

•a? ’it«ft»ii »it(«®i?i 'Stgfsr 

'9 ^itg '9 g^sit^i g(.»«fjt*!tgtg 

>si®t^c!ig R-^Rf-^agicn ^g- 

'^?K I ^iwi fi'^l- 



^8 






’(T^l '5t?tW'9 ^ 

„ ’|5rt«(fl '8^^t%"t I 

• C’tt’l1»l5^ f*|i5 I 

„ f^’«r«a I 

* „ c’ltf^i’^fsar c»i5» I 

„ itfat 

* ?c<it*it»iJt« I 

„ ^f'S I 

„ "I^BW I 

m <11^1^4 I 

„ *e»-'tJlN'«»It^f sirs’? ! 

» sft«tsrt«t c’^t^i 

„ ’JW'fBW I 

* sit'T’IBW ’lC'§T’1t’(Jt4 I 

„ ?4srr'< f^at I 

„ c’^l^ I 

„* c«tt'it9i5ar i 

„ WtB^I I 

„ ®S|W*!J Bl^t*lt«(jt« I 

» I 

„ *rf«« 1 

„ 3iimi 

H «tsi1541 I 

SPI^I ’PC^si I 
t|^ »t5TW <i|S(S» W(tW1 

’nft'51 5^1 'Stl’^ ^] 5?f4C»I« '5t^t9 
«lf'5 '2t’?t»i sptawsi I C»14tW »ltf8?«J 

'« »t^tW5 ^n»llB5111 «t5lW4 
C4t«f '^1*141 «» »lt»l«t»ltf^ stf'BStS! 

«t«tW5 msi «t«t4 Sift'S f»lN4^ ^kfiimsT I 


^5t41 ST5?C9|| ^ ^ sis^TW?! Cait fgt»m 44^ 

C4t«(^4 si^c9il 4<rsi ^faC'Stt*! I 

“ c«ft^arsit«t iff 4, 

“ fnf4«t5af cwsf, 

“ W>2»’»tW4T5, 

“ sisi^«t>it«r c^, 

“ ^ti^rarsf's, 

“ ?45ar »itr^^, 

“ «iaift'2rsitw ’4C’tijtWiT«, 

“ CSJt^ I 

Sim*? 

'4114 41 

*14 ^4Bar^ 'St^i’i i 

Sltt*l'4 ^*11 t4lt4 ^tvs ^'<4Bar'«« 

I f'sM »1?C44 44^ SJSF^C’I^ Hfif'S 

4jf^f<r’lC4t >« ’if'O^'St'IC’P fsiw 4if411 *lN»1W 
’Bfac'ssi I sif^siw '£t4’litf<r *lli, 

'« C'Sltfli? 414^1 ft*l I C"fl4 31^*1 ’tf«'5 
firi’t4 f4?tW4 414^1'® (^51 I* 

»|tC9| '34*^1 mfsi^ ’1^^41'S 

?54tf5»I ; f444*l '^1441 “<2t'8t^C44" 

tf^4tC4 4414141 -SiHfH spf49|l4 I 

>4^414 4T4ir«'5I “iSl'Sl’F^” <« '««4'f44 

'21'814 44C4I ^41 4f»I41 f44t44 

«I?444 ’?f44 I 

«««1’?C44 *^14^ C4 4'C4’?4141 *Il4f5^ 4f3^1 
4tf44 4l?llf^»I, ^I4lt'5 «lt4 »(f44iU»f '514 

• 

* 4tf44 4f'!l»I4 4t4 bar4tC4 4i(W I 





I ] 

« ^tif 

C’ltC’P «1'5 ’IWtW’f fW51 'St?! 
♦if?'® 5il, ♦tf?t»i'a »i««t '5t^l ^lc'5 c=®T«i »i'J9i 
'SH ^f5C5 ♦ttffl'® SI1 I “»l'5Wt5fj|^t3‘l” 

4|<ftll «ltc*«ft»l*l 

^<|S| 

»|«1 ?5*iai r»I« 

'5^5| ♦tt^’F 

•^I«rt®l1 ♦ifiJ’Fl ♦tti r<Ff 

^fat^ C5il ’Ffawff®!, fai? *1^91 

»lt3i '?'fl ^r«i^ 'Bt?1 ^arftf^'® at^i^ 

*11 1 ’fsa— 

'a<l*i ♦ftit’Fi '««t'St? ®^t'5f®9f ♦la^'st^l ^acla 
^♦f’F'3*i ♦It'sawlt'®f59i *11— ^t«ft9ita ’laiHf'^'® 

»i?«f *Ftamn 'sa^jra 
'Ffaai “»i?atw 'St'st’Fa” ®*if?'5 ^fac®!*! 1 ^- 
nm “-si^fFa” ci^a '« a^ataia ’3r< •ilifF'® 1 
cal c?ra >« a>i^ai aawl 'sa*? atsrt*^! ♦iiicasa 
aa ^las^l asfasi 1 >ataic't -sf^f’Fa 'ac^ ^lar 
at«rt»ita at^if caf% af?ai 1 

‘«2i«tTa’ c'Faa ca ♦itias aaT«fl afeai ' 
'5^f9iai f?c9ia— ^tai *ica ; ai^t9ii-C9ia^ aat«i'8 
’Ffaatf^wa, 'stata «it'8Ta '"itaai nrc^l 
faai ^ifaatfei a^ata atatai atfa^i 
‘^twt'aa’ '8 '5^a a’*tiaa> ^aast^a faa?^ 
ai%, ‘•sT'Bt’Fa’ '« ^aaar cal a'® aa'siatcaf 
agora's asfai's ^'s^a atatai aFfaai fawa, 
atiat '8tai apca arfac's atfaraa 1 4l ?tta 
■ataai 'stata ojasSlatar ^itcaia ^tua a»fac'»f® 1 
•al aaa caaa atsrtai 'stai « af^’®! ^tcai- 
5ata 9w ^18 atal aai af^atl «faiataa sFfac'Bfia, 
calaia <iia< aaal H^ta «!» '9 

aitca ?tca a^i afaf's afS's alc'sf^a 1 af^- 
cfetata aaatataa acaia at'flC'B 4| aaa (^is*) 
“aWat'stal 'a^^a^a'®!” atta 'aaSt a®i 


>4 

alatf^a 1 ’Ffa ^aasar '9c«a 'saa ^^ta* 
ata «stf««i I aajtafaf^ atiail 'Stata ataa faail 
<nr^'5i awai ati®tata fafa •if^at'si— cal 
'Bi’Fafata 'saa ^fai awaa ^as?— a?l 

«ai caa ’Ffaai afaala -stf^atacaa fs^ta >afw^ 

• 

'Q'war ^faias fscaa -aa? Ji^ica '■w ^ar 
’Ffa'Bi a®ai ^faal afatatfia ®aia afata 
’Ffai^f^caa 1 aa^tai a'sta 'aa'a- 

?ata catawta asfatasa 1 ^flapai >41 a'®Ta f^N 
“tsf^stasa’ a"at?»F ’ffa ^ta®ar «t«a af|« afa- 
f5'5 aa 4a? 'sa.aa ale's >£r'et^a aiiitaia atlai* 
af^astfa atl afac'sa 1 

4a>?i 'SJ'st^taa ai-Fta”^ a"ataa5 'aa?? alai 
^Safi'S at^ta ^aa «« a’va^ataca? ‘lefaaaita’ 
af^’Fta «4'®fei " 5 ta caatlai '5t?l “4f«maa” 
ag> ^?(atw ^faatfac's acaa 1 ^-aaf ala ^'5j« 

t 

51^^ alai afataa ca ’atfa aaaa a® fafa atl 
>4a? fafae^'s aifa ai 1 ^i-aaajaia >4?tlc'5 csli 
afaca'S ^asar astai ©facaa ai afacaa “^fa 
caata?l ata, 'caaiali acaa 'sta >2raia 
asfaai faa, atfa cafaai tgtfaa 1 " aacaFtata 
alai 'a'aaf ata fac^fi'® «i?caa 'aejata ^facaa 1 
"a^ata af?ai '«« afa 'States >4'8?;a «ia?al 
afacaa «4a?* ^'s.ata ■sJaia 5praiaa ca 'a^aa^ata 
cal faa alci? ♦!« 6if?ai a® fafac's atai 
afacaa 4a? 'stai “>si'®tasca” < 2 i*Ftfa^ ale's 
atfaa 1 

<4l aaa "'SS'staeaa” afl'® caffllva 's|i- 
stelia "'8i?a” « “aaata” aaaeaa faaa alat?- 
ata %raai ata 1 ?lla®ar ae® ® aaFaijara ae® 
®t®eaa ^®a >sf^i®a 4iata ®fae® ate®a 1 
'a®a^ateaa 4| a® > 2 ia®'«ra >4aal ai’aa ale®- 
f®a ca, ®tai *111 ®faai 4®faa atai caeasRta 
( aea aafa ) «ite®a ®faai afaatf^eaa 
“'a®aati. Jltraea 5 ?Tle®e 5 a 1 ” 





H?) ^tc*! '«K'i‘'9 

^tarfsil »Iff««J ^13 >ii»fel >2t^t5! iipfasi 
«?F5 9t9 ^‘*t I 

3t5 ?5r9lt®l ^WIt‘1t«(I1« 

VfV '« '2t'®t’»‘C^^ 

'Q f"l^ I 

’l^fl '»ftt9Il5Sl1 I 

»itf?'8i BTMt's 'e?«ra '"iTfa^N 
'StTcn 

f»r5tr®«t I cirf^ri's cwNt's 'St'sta'ia'a 
*twt?[»iai‘i ’iMj? -stta ’^f6«f «it^i 

’tai •iM 1 tfl’i? c^ast^T 

*iaj 5i9r»>t^c^y ^ypt'iftaiyi 

^fa®! I 

asf ^«r«lata ’tw 

<2iga ^saTfgsi— ?i5f 'static ^sltf^s 

^fa5i ai3f »y'Jitc5( »y'sitHy^ i 

tboo, ’»((’w ".si'sta'a” <ia5 

c«st«iw m “wttf 9*ft5pa” ^8 gant^sy f>i?? 

c>h»»^ jy-itaUaw" af'a'it- 

afjy ^cafitajia 'SJ'ff^a "wt^ytcW’ r^i, ataa 
4 lib 4ftsyi atf^a i 

si^aytata*! 3tai»iatc<g 

’latsa*! c>iHa “Rwf^ wisysssr Ntga 

“wti^yt^a”, *(t5i6ts ’licsyii “jyiatw aita^ft” 
“’t'Mta^” «i'¥f% «yra'8 «» | i at^i ’itafa’F ’tfg-'ai 
'St«»tH'9 ?a I 

»<i^ >i>f9 ataat^l asfqast^la ^fgaii ststcaa 
^5? «rtf’fi»i'9 c*f^a 'stata H'vi- 

Tftcaa i ’pf^iast'^ta 


^caas’fSt vsia? s’l^, '« 

ijKsfTat'T aT®t« ia»rt»i asrc<fc"{a «I9 c^t*y 
01 ? n^si ’I'^a'i 5rt«ai %cii 
■2fca*f asfac® *ftia sytt i fa^® faaai 

«itaai «yaitca -^faai '»itfaatf« i 

c'ft^ffl ‘iit %ra«J ®raai atai atantaH atwa 
cjj? oic-tta atj? frll^i fetNaa 'fi'sia 
c«f9ilia^ »i® ^tf’iaa cal^asta* cwci at«rf»ii ®taf 5 
("I'spi >sta'giy a® ^9caia i ^?f^aa oi^tcaa 
<4it 5}^ta ’t8<a cafsytia®! ''yualB^ii 

®faai 4? faacaa «y?>iaitca f5yi[^^ 

’fiasy I 

^^>04 '^cafa 'S|?ta 

fai’tt^ ' 2 f?f^y ^ca*i i fat»ili& aisfteii circ"fa 
at^t®!) ®tai N'vftrfciya fVafn c*ft®- 
sfta 4aa?i f^ai ®t^ra fa^« 'SJa® ?taTfyi»i i 
ata i5tn a c^rfeast^^ ata<a c^^ytca*! 
a<y '4i®tC5ya i»t-»fi aar^a 'sa^y's sf^t®- 

r^syi ca^®taf^ ??C5 ^gtaua ’?f^sy®ta 

I f®fsy >\7>54 acaa ^ 4 ? cac‘^^4 

^gtacsa ftatsy®! caiani ascaa 1 

?g|acaa ^Tat»y®l '$}?« ??c9i a^a ajsriagaifq 
'sffaaft’T <2(>l^ a* fat® sitfafay 1 c»it 
ca^i^taa caa “jy^ala »yia 
ai*aiy<iiainaa ^y^aia ^<6iwiaa, “a>i9h*ta!a ai®a 
“*iyata ■si'ff® as®®'«f5i’ atfaa 

?f9i I “sata ’fa “a^atw ffarasa,” “a^at? '«‘tt- 
asa,’’ “jy^ita ca'tatfaat,” ‘a^ata ’S'^ifla,” 
“'?5f5^5‘” “a?ara 'aypcntaa,” atia” 

atiaa ^a ca\^a«?a ®^ii5lt1ra 
“a?ata ®ta!a” '« “a^ata aaatwa” 'syifa^ta 
aa I 

^v'Ob acaa K\r «f!f«ta >aarta attataa caa 
facat§ a®<tai^ c^ifa® aa 1 ^ facatt^ 

®aa c®ta ’Fa ai ^faia® a^ta ?gtai'«ra 



w «t*i^ «f 9 f’j-t ’Tft-r c»it^ ’vw*? i 

^t«ft»i1 f*n '® ^^8o <sit^;^U«i ^ti 

^ fH*rf«'5 f??tF59r I K»i, ^i^os 9t«f5 »ic«fi ’ftltt® ^i^c'® 

^*I1 •t?fSt#t ’f0‘rt»l^ ^Sf'BWtT' ’ 1 tf*f®t^t 3 CSitl’f?! 

*tw ^r5?ii i ’ttf*f^i^i cw, c-fw 55^^ ’pf^si «ikc*i 

^t«ft»it^ 5^c'® ^^*1 ®i^5i F^^i ^t^t'fl *iflc^ «?»i-Fi!|?t 'it’titsi '« ^itsn-* 

,i,j I fft’f ^*11 iJwtsi I ‘ofvc^ »i"»tt'rt’fi 

^t«rt»il 'BWt^ Ji'sittJi ’tc'v ^tc*f 'sitw^ 

»I'^tf^® i»1, C 5 ^) ?ff ^5 5^91 wff^ 

’HtWtH *ltRC 99 *l"^t'f^'®t 9 “C 99 r «1 5 ffs[CT *1 I 'BUtt’P OT« 9 l 'll I 

■»t«<w% C^t«fi>”'e ^t«ft»I1 'Bt 9 f 9 «f®t»f '®r 9 t'® *lt' 89 l I 

«Tt 9 « ^f 99 l ’IW’II '®t 9 t 9 5 ff^ ’■I? 5 |?'»I’F‘I C"f ^91 

'BtC^ aHf»fi«’1fnH»|Sl, 49 ? ^V88 Hitt’f 91 ^ ?Etf ^9 I ^t^t'S ^t 9 t 9 ijffl f^ 9 l 

9Sfc?"r if^9i ^tf^« 99rf9wt9i9 ^sfiiiJiHi Im«r9tt99i *t^r 

>> 9^*1 9'Vl 9 'f 9 £ 9 I 9 » I ®t 9 ft 9 ? ?Ff 99 t 9 ’I'f 3 ft*I 

“*l? 9 t? < 81 ^ 9 ” 49 ? “ 9 ? 9 t'f 999 t«f ” 91 I (Englishnnan 17th & 2ist marcR 1840) 
9 ^ 91 ^ 9?9t9 4 t 95 m 99 9 f 9'5 ' 59[9 ^919 'BTt’fC®!® 9 t 9 l 99 t^ 9 l f 99 l 

^591 9 f£a 9 I 4 ? 9 t 91 “ 9 ? 9 t 9 9 'r 991 9 tr 9 t 9 '‘®t?£ 99 ” 9 f 95 l*t ®91 “ 999 t 9 ” 

*tai" 9 f 99 l 9 f 9 f 5 ® 9^£9'a 9tf9®J5S&f9 4T 9"9t99! ®|f5t9jl9^ “®m99" 9"9tir® 

9199 5594 rf»i I ®£99 I f®f 9 'St 9 t 9 ^ 1 J 79 999 ( U 9 « 

«£r®t9f9 9tr99 9l9tf?9 9tfet9 9t9 9tC99 ^«19T9‘I ) «19£99 C99t9 'J1^9t 

♦tf 99 tC 99 99t9f'^f^ '9 9 t 9 t 9 I 9 C 9 I ®t ^9 9 tf 99 9 tf 9 ^I ’ff 99 l f 99 tl ^9 I 
?$»t 9 t 9 *fr 9 91199 9 ft 9 t 9'8 I C’lta^’tva C»It 9 F ffC»I 9 I f®f 9 

®t ^9 49 ? 999 t«f 9 ir 99511 i: 9 t« 9 t 9 9 ?^ “® 19 £ 99 ” 9 "^t 9^9 ®t 9 91 ’ 4 ^ 

9^9tf^9, 'St'^ «\®1®199 ^19 4 <5(9191 9l3l9'9 ‘9F<51«\9 \ -91^99 9l9lW9 99l9l9\ 

9 t 9 tW ' 9 tl 9 t 59 t 9 C®ll 49 H 9 9 'f 99 I 191919 9 t 9 'S <*1919 9 fl 9 t^ 9 < 9 f |9 *tll 

ilfOV 9t9 “ 999 t 9 ” 49? “®t99” ^®9 9 f^ 9 t^ <11919 r 91 C?l 41 < 9 f®C 9 t 9 9 l 9 I 9 t 9»9 

9 tf 99 99 I 999 t £99 9 " 9 t 91 5 l'Stl £99 f 9^9 alffe 4 t ^f®I 9 tt 99 19919 lf 99 lf 9 l 99 I 

£991 9 Wa®W 9 9 lf 9 ®I 19 i 9 C 9 t# 1 "l 99 ®^ 1 ®t 9 J I f 95 lt 9 ll 9 l^ C 9 lit"l ®9 C 9191 4 tf ®99 9^91 
«l9C99'e «9 9rt f®f 9 ^ 9 " 9 t 91^9 ®19 al 9 *l «' 9 lt 99 9 !l 9 l 9 « C ®19 ir 9 C® « ’^ 159 ® feUt 

lt 99 t fll ®l 91 t 99 ^9 9 ’’ 9 t 91 f 9£99 ^919 4 f 99 l 91 fifC® 9191 99 I 4 ® 9 I'^® 99 l 9 lW 9 f 9 ll 9 

f^f 9 l 99 91 9^91 '*l 9 ltl 41 9 l«l 9 & 11 l 9 

>V«> 9C99 C99 9«1C9 9 Sl 99 9 caf 1 HC 99 «lir 99 f«rt®« 9 ^ 9 lf 99 1 4 t C 911991 ifl® 
9 l 91 911919191 99 £ 9 i 41 §t 4191 'Stiilf’l® 9 ?C»I 9111 lUl^ 9111 99 ri ?9 9191 C 9 ’^ 9 l 9 lC 99 9 lI 9 
9 tl 1 9 ll 9 l 9 l 9 l 9 " 9 t*fl ^ 919 * 919£1 9 ® lf 99 l 9 H 9 llt®^ lt 9 4 li 5 lf®C 9 l 9 11999 1£99 I 





»rc«^ ^t»i c"f^ i59t»r 
tjCl® ^r»l1[1 ^^«ltf3'5 55 I (Rentjal Herald 
^ 843 . '4 January ) .fl’l 

5F5 fV 5?5tfil»l, ^1551 ^T51 '55^'5 5^t'5 
*ttf% Utl I 

C‘5fJ^^i5C55'e <«5f 551 C55I1 f5»| | 

^t5t5tt»l5 JI55 'ST5t5 5tf5^I-f%t515tt “a»15Tfll” 
<ifilFt*r4 5f55t%55, 'St?!!?? «fl4sapcn^ 

‘nWt*lt5Jt5 I 

Jl?4t5 «f9t^!?? *tf5'5 5H5t^ 

C’ttft "15? ?5?tW ?tf5? 5r?5ff5!5I5 I ?»!?!!•? 
?5i '5;5i5jtt4tir ^'’ft'Bt’tj f5«r 51 1 C5itc5? 

^*51 '8 ^»I C?^? f55f ?*l?tw?5’jr I 

'St?!? <21?!? C?»r •'l??Ff5?5'5 4t5?i at?tpl% 
5S^ I “???tW?’’ Jlf?® “'21^?^!??’’ 5|tf5f«I?f 
Vf ?tf?5l C5tI5I “<2fST5?’’-‘‘'5l??” «t(? 

5^!?> ^t!?**! I ‘ ‘ilt ?’1'5I ?5511 

*tti ^f??1 ^«?4\ ?tl?1 

?'?^.?t5t5l1 ?551 '«l<Ttil ?f^?1 ’lf?'5Jt5 ’1‘f?!'54 I 
djt 5C»5 M®!??” <1!? fsf?? 

5l!?I5 ILf^ll, ?»l?tl«f? ?•? 'It?'!*- 

^91 ISf*!?!? “1t?« ^'55" 5t!5 '"It? 

♦t%?rj ?Jtf5? ?'!?5 I ^55 ‘???t«»’ 
'8 ‘*ft?«-'^'?!5’ C? ^?-2t'55I'9? 5t'5, 

'Bt?!? ^I!l? ?'f??1 C»l?'t!9I? 
f»ir4?t!55— “O’! ^f'5'- 

«t'5lf^? f??? ’??? ?sf?I5l 5IS5ft 59 I 

kite's ?5?tr9®I 5151® «il?i'1 '»Il^»I®t? C2!l® 
?f5?tr«»I ?t5t? «H{?l*t f??!^ tpf® ^t? 

W!i? ?t? \” 

* “???t^“ 8 »1’SI5 »l!att!5 
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®15 ^51 '«lf5®W55' 515^ 5C5 I ’5®45 ^5l 
515 51 ®r5C5 5®I®1^ 51 f® 5iC5 5lC5, ^15 
?5?®15^51 fV5H5 5ltt5 ?” 

t?l5W5 ^1551 ^?551 ®51^ ®15®15 



’•I'O, 

•i‘>f*i fw*T I 'stt ^twa fa’F’ti waa ^a*i aFtfa^ a^^Ta f^faatc^a — 
ca^a ««Jai, c*r% «ta, ca^a a*#, ca^a atai— '^laa “'«» a^Va ^la atacatata at^'s 'stapta atc^a 
fas f^asi Jit'S! «it'^ta 'a’tatas (jfSjig ®t^t *i^j9 >iia? 'lasiai a'^ta ^<la ^ataal aast»i 5f»[»ita i 
^W'Bi aca ^fat'sa ai i ^^Hata aat^a f«caa— 

a^a aaa ca^a ^aasacaa aia a^asfa castfe 's ca^e^a a?i, atiaja’^as, fai atata 
*tt^t^atfia? ^a* ca? aaca aia^l afsa ca<fca ^a a^a at'stca ^f^csc® i ^sSt cafaw 
atwa sStata faataa^a a^c^ij >2i5fa asfacsta— atataa a'latf^a i ( ataatatal aa(a 

That a single shelf of a good European ) I 

library was worth the whole native literature atatata afta Sftaata ^aa^ataa aaa acaa 
of India and Arabia. <Bta ^ataia at^tlatf^a, asaa 'Stata 

caastaa 41 tf^a «itcatsai prat's attai fafa'® ca^ftcaa atwtal af^^l— fataa®: •srst^a, 
af«® ftaaN aataa fafaatt^a— ®1®a, aaata >6 ata«aajaa ca®a ^1% ca 

“aai at?ai a^vcataa ac>aitataifa, afaasfv ®taTfacaa wa ata^ a?ca ®tafa f® Ma ®ai 
afw®, atataiata cata, ®tai6ta Safa's^, faasw «itca ? 

caa, aii^tSta fa^s, aias? atfa'ft fa’i- ^ati»a aa^ca? ca ca^a ®tatt^ ®fac®a 
®ttaa a^t® acal^<fasaa a^f9s®aM ca^taa « ^ata st'a cafai®a, ®tai aca i ®tala« ®iata® 
faara -staa ®fataa i sst?rt^i ca c®aa l«a«»t ■s^tia acaa fa^aaata ®ta'a faa®*i fsa i ati[ 

ft'ata a®at®t a^ai aa^a H^ft atsaiaa atacatata cata ftiaa ®tata acai 4®aa i ^fa 

call ®rai® atfacaa ®tai aca, ®Tatat® ca®caa ® at^ af>i» a^afwas, »ijta^&t'f faar, afaataaa 
t^ai afacaa afac® atfacaa ca, 4=a caa^ f«a«f acatataita ■^i'ff® a'ca’P ata fafas a?ai ca^ 

jjca ca sfttaa ’fai ^tc®, aaai ®ta®a^ ai ataa ®tata wta at'Sta ® ca% atfasii® ^s® ^fac® 

Cacaa atfac®i ®tai atl i ®aafa ^atcaa aa “wtatcaai” atia 4® atal afa®! atfaa ®fac® 
all® ®tfaata afaai af^iaa,. ca®’iHata ca ®ta« ®caa i latat c®al atatai fafai® 
aiua «f®^® alcaa ; aai®ta®, atataatfaa atiaisa ai at®ati “wtatcaaa’,' licatft atatata 
atf«a $am ^a:f® alat Edgeworth's Talcs fa®tfa® ®c<tl sfac® atfaa i “«tatcaacaa” 
c*rt ?tia «itfaa i atlcacaa aac® caa-caat® ata artaai |®:»:(caf ®iiia ®faai ^tfaatf? • 
%« 1 4i'?f® Itsftic® atfaa at i" aca atfaa alai “wtiaiaaa” sa i aaaa 

c®aa ca ca®tcaa lica^-faf®® sfaatfaa i 
*®tiacaa f5c®atl 4l®a sta ^aaara ®faiaa, “wtatcaaa” ^^al caca latatl Bengal 
®tai aca, at^® ®tcawa a'sjtats aacaa 'aici Spectator at^aa ®caa ; 4 atat« la-a® fa®tfa® 
ca%a ®ta faa^a fac® ata? ®faatfaiaa i faa i 4| t®-a® aa ati, afa®®a* afiii®a 
^It® awa af®® aaaiataa ®^ta®ta aat"tcaa ataia atSti® at^®j afaaat a®i ®faai at'? 
®atl ^cua ®fai®f® I f®fa ®aa aif s ®tcaca ®tata ®fac® ®ta® ®faca fa*?. ®tcacaa 
af^c®a, fa® c®tlca^^a at af?ai c®t®t® ®aa at^i afa® ®a* “wtafafl[®a®” fa’?®tcacaa 
at^c®a ai i a^a ataatatai aa( aaHa ^ata ®ita ®f®aa '^a® “aa^aa aff ® fa^t^tcacwa 
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‘wtwm ’ifai^i’ 

’»ta5! I ^5Tii f’fs ’Pt»i ^Tr«ic«f3 

it<s c*it^ « “«f’t^” ’ifai’Pi 

^f5?il ^t»ral ^«t) ^15! ^tii<r i 

c^rtfe ’i'«rt, f^r^'5 c’it^f«rt’i5 

’^tft*il 'e iW^il >2tf^ 

'8t^f|®II <Sf '»t^ 

tfTPtW? *tM <rtC’l' I 

*‘*KTt^ '8 “'Sf ’ifar’ft^" «2f5t«- 

^tW? ’Till Bcn}»al Spectator, ®ft»t- 

'6 '‘®tWtT5l” ^I^'S 

*lfa^i »ti 5^51 »ifl *itt?i ^ta i 

^rstn’s 

C5^Sl5fl’5 ^11 HI ^f3t»I8 C?%5 *t&- 

^ta ^nfaii 'atai ^fai^H hi i fafi 
^<5 H"»ltf'«f'® 's'aiatfa^ h5h c^rai f^n, 
'S'tH CHtHJ «t5ta 'wtai <iTi atfaai 

5^51 ^^C»IH I atHt’tt’ttH CatH 'fl’^f^TH 

atnauf nifaftcas as^catfa^c'® •staftft's >4^51 
«fai c?<tt^5i a^9tf«t»iH— atH®? ! atH®?f ! 
aWni ®tat5 ®tiaa aeni catai? «<it 
cw<i r • 

• atH®a? Htftft « asra^tw i a** i 

*‘®atatfaH> *tf^s®i” atfaa 5 ?ct 

if^atf^WH ca atsrt*ii ^tatc®® 
a»ta ®ta asai ata 'aat ®taTa® >flaifei 
itv ®atr*i 'Statai ®taia as^ta 

a^fa® a^a|jn t?at«i^ ®tata 


4raai f^fac®^ awtiatn -sfatn ®fa‘ 

CHH I ®T5ta ®taa, atat»ii >2raai ^«awai *if^- 
c®H 5>i, ltca*\ fifa® 'Statal *lf?i5H -aa? 

•^faai atta— caaaicaf isfga aajtfa^'a ®fflt®H i 
.alaF’i <2Jiat®tHa ^-aa&i ^taa® ®aH aiSatfa^r, 
®tata atai '^aSt at^^faciTalffa. fat^aa f«t!5t 
atreft^tfea *ta <4tf<a i 

fH^tcac«a ‘*af.Tacaa acai farltflSta 

faWH ^®afH I f®fH t)>r8^ ^taffl 

far®%” ’ifai®ta “at®i atatatan ata”^®»a®* 
■2»a® fafaatr^wH i >4i^ 'StaaiSl *tti afaai caan 
’t<i<cat'fea cacaphft cafai® attaa ( aca awa 
Cfifeati» alatfswH ) f^wta^fetac^ ®T®tlai 
Hicfetiaa c®i§t atr®i|cfea *ia «tatH ®taH i 
va^ain ®tfl 4Jt9it®tH ca®iwa “»aaC^ a«i «fta 
a®c»rt aanta lac® ^ra®®a fHfa^®tca 
aH:a«ata ®faaifac»iH, <flat ^tatiaa ^c«c®^ 
^waa ®tc® f®®t^F alatfawH i ^tatai c®tH 
at^^a «j®ji^ f^iHH HI ®t5ta® aaitH ®tt®a 

Itca^ fafaai l«acaa al^^a^i ®fac® 
sttfacHH I all. ^^laan acarjHfajta Sa^acaa 
^ua«?t "^^ata ®rat® aiffacan j at«Htatai at 
'Stata ^ta?a ®fac»iH, a^tan a® l«aaft 
®ra®1 f*[fac®%aH, -a^ala "Captive Lady” 
fafac® ^ta® ®facaH; *rfaafcaa caifaHr 

a® "Cherry Blossom” 'S a® “Vision of 
Sumern” rBif<t8tftcaH, ®tat6fa siva'i^ at- 
a^f5®ta ^tata ®f?c® ^ifacaH, *fjtft* 

tla fasB "®^®t®i faf®^” acai, atc®ar®t® raa 
vafH5t?t® CHtHT^Sla ®fc<cH ttcatfl isra® 
fafac® ^tfaenn i c®t®tHta at, atetw a®, 
wtcHarcataH 4tfa, ttwan atnif#— h®c®^ 
?«a«ft fiifac® ttRctH i 

'‘®®catfa^a" -siatiaa *ia aan taicaa ® 
eta c®a tew tii ttfaai atatfawia a<^i 





’•fiirs ^fjwsi 45^? 5n?r *ii«r •ff'®'® 

r»«1>tt‘n5, ’tr'9'5 
Ii:<il*ii«fit9, c»rc^ar*>t«i ilfs, 

«'?r'® ^Sfl-il ^tfe'5J4 0*1^13 ^Nfqcsft 
C*l 3Ft>ll 

•Ilf’t®! I 

a1® 3tl® ®®C3tf«I^ 3Tft3 5ll»I f?*?. 
»i^tw I »!®i 

5iart<f3" '21'ff® nifl «itr^3 

«ttc® «tu® I >I®9r *ffaf^T3 gmmar « 

^®3 *I>lTt«fa f3?Fl® '2f31 3Tr^3 ?tc® 
«(1l®, ®<ts? Itit^l fsiMs^lfsCW^ C3®1W® 

®rj|'sfT(sr •‘Ji;5jt<3,” >ii>i } 

«®fw» C«» ®t5«Jt«3 

(jfff® ®.f33l «ff3t9 

C^ll ®f5t® I Jitr?f®J®?f1« 

^1, ®t3t3l 3iei3t^t® 

’l*»ft«r®*®fa3l ®t^a” 31^3 ®f3t9i5? I 

gjt®, 3«t*l 

f5®1 ® *®t3 3^®W3 <2f®t"f ®ftt® 

'»»at*l3 ®'3*i 3l^t»l1 »Itf^®I '«i«r '«ltU 

®t3«t®t1® ^^31 3^t® »Itf»l»I I 

>fll 3'»lt3r9I3 >135? 

^®333'3, 

3»I3[iW«, 'St'ff® ®®®'«fn ^f®si3 

♦lf5®1 ®3ial3l ®r331 >113?3®W ®tt r3'5t«ll3 
»Jt3U3I3 ®t3 3®®t3t5 »lt3t3I | 

'3(fll»l«l®<l‘l '»(t3tlW3 C"fl3tr«R® 

3t®r3® “«l®t®3” “®1®3” ®T3 

«r>IW® ® ®t31 3t®t»lt3 

3tlf® «tg3 •tfijKttl ?^® ®f33l C®fil3tf?® 
U|3< ftfif® »»3tC®3 3t®t»l1 

«3 ® ®[aiC13 ®fil3l 3tf<r3trf»II f®« fiTf® 


>a®tt3 »1®»I '*^^91 ® ^31t3J C91^t3T3t® 
®13) ® »flf3t®J3 ’l<®t«ITf®3 *1C® C®ts» »lT3t3I 
53 *lt3 I 

® '«fJ!tt3J ^otU®® ®t3t3 »lt5tt3J 
®f3l® ®t3 «t®1W3 ^*1131^ *1® 3®tW3 
I >1® 3?C53 3Wt33 C3t®^1 3tf5f®I® 
®»I) C®'^*f«I I ®»t C9I31 33tC®3 '«»r5®®3 

55C»I® (^T3 51313 3ff5t®J3 f33U33 *fC® 

®t51 313^ 3t3t3)®t3l I ®t3®6l^3 “f3®t®*«f3’‘ 
® 333C3t5l33 “3t333®ll®” f3®t® «rt3'#3t3 
r®f33 3f331 ®r3i:3 ®fi3:3 3l I 3®® 

r338t C33®t3 3tai f3t3331 ®r331 f35t3 ®f3l® 
5^13 I ’313 3C3 3tf3C® 55t3 “^^9 i:3l3 3331 
>3^1313 f3W® 53 31$ l” 3l3t3t3 “33343” 

'9 313131 ®131 3t3®tf »i3>ir *|tt3l3 3C3 313$ 
3lf53 53 3tt I 

33l3f3 >^3^ C3^3 3ir5®j ®T3- 

91313® 'H 53 V C3 C®13 ®1'^3 9i13f3® 

®l3t® 3tr5r®13 $f®5ll3 ®l5t3 «t3t3 f3«3t3 I 
.3(3138 9 3ir55J9f5U33 3t^3®l3 $f®5l3 

“®3m3 '31331 ®<5.33®^3 ®13® ^IH®3 ^013 
®f33l '3Tr33tr5 I '31X13® 33®131 ® 3tr5C®13 
$f®5Tl39 ®T51 ^"3^ «t3tf3 5 5$C®t3 I 

f5X3l43 9tf® f3»f3T3ir3t33 ®taP33 5$l®$ 
313131 31313® 3ir5C®J3 ig1®33fC33 ® 

r5X33tC33 33t3l3C® ®t5t3 *31$ «33^ ;3t®33tC33 
®131®3C53 33 3t3lf3® 33l3f33 3lf® 5$13 

3t3t3l 3t3f3® 3tl5C®)3 9tf®4l 5$3tf53 I 

33C3 ®t9® 3131 mC3 ^^£3® 3®3 33tWf»l 
6l33lf53 ; ®15U®® ®®®'<3r3 3l3f3® 31(33 ®l$ 
5$8tr53 I ^31X3 5$t® 3t^ 3t33t3t33 13(3 
“®13$ f®ai” 3tC3 *<l®3t31 3tf3® •t^®! 3tr53 
®C33 I («$ ’irat®t3 ®T3? 33lt33 3<®t3 ® 
^3r®3 33C1 ®t3® (St®t3 3tf®®} ®t3l®1® 
®$t5t4j 313® 3^3® 3jfV3 f3®fe >3$ 3®3 91331 
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5^1 ?'eit«, f®r*» ivsv >ic5i 

>\r8» Hjft^ ^^^5 ^tfir-fi f^wfsia 
?tc»i i^tfnvl^ ’^tc*«rt5i!» B’Tsr ^sffa i 

?c»i^ «tr«itc*f '« cstaattCtHfcM? fa3^*f 
aBs?ta »itr<[«T i 

fitistasi? ^f?ai f»if«ratr5CBis? j— 

. c^ita cas'sta ^tc's f^is? aca, 

vfl, fa, f»tca fafa otw fasiif? ^a ascat ^ca i 
'ijta ata^ca 'stl ! atca^ aica c^rat^ 

atta. 

’»rtaa ttfai^a a^, ac'pa atci at'aal atta f 
’pcita fa^caa atfsata afaata aai 
af'S'5 ^asw fastataa'® aaacat^a ^taatta 
iV4« aw “aaf9«a!a’f” atw «iia5atal afarfi 
affaa ai^caa i ‘^it af^asfa 'stai 'sacatfaat 
'aia'at'Q ^«6wtaa a^aif'sa 5 scaa faaa 

“a^at^afa” aia«.aa ata« atfaai 

atfacayja caai a^fac^ atca at^ i ??Ta ’fa .b-** 
aw faarfataa aatla faaai faatcaa «itiaftaa 
^af|® afaw'Q awaatai afajata ^tfa^ta 
atatf^a i aiafaat ^waata aw caatw 
fa’sa af^ata ^«a a^atf^a i 

ft’^aaw, ataiaataf 'a ^i^taf’ia aatwa 
aatafa ef’r® atati atw faacaa* atfaai w 
aaatai atafaa <tat afaatfaa ^aatf^a, 'q -stf® 
>siatca r»t^%a faaa atai aaraatwa faata 
afaalf^a, ®t?ta acaj “faraaf< a’a«” fawa 
^cwa wNi I ib«b arw at?, atwarata fa® 
atfaas af^aiatai ■sista a^faw «fta« ascaa i >< 1 ^ 
fafaat^ atscaa fs^t^nt atwl «^w “aaat 

a®f«” ^fs ba I 

twtacai ifao atw '«al®fa af^ascaa 
•aatfei atfaas a<ataa 'Statta ’afaw «(ta« afcaa i 


4^ at'st^taa <2f®ta 'sfaai'^ a 4 fa?taa atfa®j 
«2tf®'sra ’ja^r»ia^ata "a^Fa ppawa aita a?3stfa® 
alai I aaa af»a, ftaa^, acatwtaa, 
ata^tata 'Sfafacaa aafca aaaifawia 
faaFtaataaca 'aa'^^t'T aa i 4 ^ aw aa^twsFi 
4 tf®'»Miaf ffiwa ^fa ataasfata 'afa^taf i 
■siBtafca afaa, ataa^ 'e ara^atwa acai 
ca atfaf®!^ <stfewtra ^1 sfaatf^a, ata^atata 
®tatw aa^ 4 aa taata at® ®ca i aj'^a ®«.®t^a 
atfasjrsJa 'faifa’ftJt o' ®t^ 6 ar ata csti^ 
Wta «Jata ^faatfawa i 

ata, ^taj ata^tata, c®tata fa®^ ’fatfa® 
afaa « #taafa “5i<aaf%^” 's “^aa*fa” 
>2r®tfl® atata ^tatfawa wai ^ta 5tf'?ai 
firal '^fa «»aa atw sfaat caia i 

iirts aw aaatfawia ^»®a a^wa® “atai- 
caa acaa i^ata” ‘Sfwsi aifatfrfa fa® « 
aiaiaia fa®ata fafa® aaai atfa® af®®i 
aiw ®®atai asta?* aif^a ’Piaa i fwa 
«taa atfa® af®®! i tata a^a aa 

•a«,aa aia ^b<.« aw a'^ata aataa ^fa^i a^ai 
atij “atataf^asl catfa^” atf^a atatfta i 
tt®tatai aia ^ta®5aa ^luj “a^< 
atW'®®atai atfa® a® atfaa afcaai 
afa®ta ?^tata ®?salia, aawtaa ®^i- 
afta ^sr^r® af«®ai fafawa i f®|faa aca 
taicaa -ataiasaia af®®iatai aar alai ata i 
>vb« aw aacataa ®^ta®ta *'fa35iaw>^aj?l’’ 
atw 'ata >ii®atai ’ja® af®®i atfaa ®caa i 
'>\r*o ata >8a1a ^taasar acaa “atatcatfa^ 
af®®i” atfaa a^atf^a i awt Vtata afa- 
ata a^ata aflat caata ajataatal 

a^t® “®taat'6i '«®tR®r « aw at? 
'^wa5»«r ^wtataita ate® “f^aFta’fa” atfa® 
a® atfaa ®caa i "^cataa “H^ta’fi* «ffa® 



^8 




4% ^mn ( :>»rfc8 ) ari’«»i^tt«f 'srt«rf5i^ 

c’ttoiwttiifl c^«t^Biar5 ^?ta 

»rn c^t’iarstc^f^ »im«f 

?^?ii f’W at’i*i’Tt«i ’tisi 

c^ «2t5t5 ’ffat'B 

I Jit ^r«f'« sftf^ <rtf^9i 

»lt%«J9 c*»^i I 

^:*ta ivfc^ >iis» “s«^<st9«” « “«9C5it«f^,’’ 

■ iVfcfc- »K5f “r^'5>ft«f^” « Wt5(?f 

)vib> >iisj “c«Ttf%f9W‘i’’ 

«^5f% ?!i I ^ '«r»nr jjciji “nt??ts»«r»i” 

«fC*t^tC^ ’I'f^ r9?t4li|t»l BOF^ *l"»ltf%« ‘«(Wt«f- 
'6 •tltltBa'I \ 

’pfir’it*! 

'^tt»ltfB« C»l sjtf’l’f *tf®^1- 

;rtni mai ®'<rmi nfa’H ^wtf*i 

«rtr^9i c*i9i i 

C»l {">) ’Ifai’fl” (^)* 


*ff«9ir « («) I ^39 '•ttsfl 

is> 39rt, <tts\i «o « 35€t9«rti»i t-i 
’iTt’fi ^firatcf I 

t?t9 *13 <8^ 3919 9»l« 4r«tt« !9ft*«Ii:’t9 
«9t’(’9CT9 >1191 ’ir359l C’fl I 9«r9t^ 3I»13pf99S9n 
rBW '9fs«l« 

^ilt3ft *ltC»l9 t9"rf3| “9«r?<‘t 

39tCT 3^tf3l’P <131 9[?C9 I C*r 

*1105^ ’1"»tt3f9f !9?19S9 Ifjy 9%3IBar Bc|t«1t«nt9, 
C»I«t^ <[$t9H ^*1916 filir, lllJBS CWBW 

^t3'nt*Hnt9, «91|#H59N 9t9, ^iv^t9l- 

'ST’lt? Bt^t*lt«(It9, BC^«ft9It9, 

9t^3rtn cn*?, ^9Bar 313^19 1 ” 

^991^ 9tt9|9 ts^sitC’l 'B9t3ff<Jt99 f|9t9C5 

a9«H[t99 991 3lt f9'S5t'19 «l5t9 ^f9t»I9 I '899 
“^C<*f 'S “^•IW’fl” 9t«ft»l1 C?«t 39t'Btl9l 

'^f»I9tt8— ’lt!9t^ 95rHt*t9 »rtW9 9«t9C‘t9 «r» 
fPW '2t«^‘«l'l 9Fr9C'8 9|tf%C9|«9 I C9 99- 
^199 ^t'^l «3rt9 3Pr9C'5 9t?91 «9t9 '9t99lf99l9f 
^f93B$9 ^t9^I 9if991 91 I 


%^1ft99t«r 9^*Wt8 1 
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> I si’ll ^»it5 »iisr#, 

'fl’F ^f»II I ^1«r«lTll Nf9^«t3 

*3^ fif^tf '®t^tiJ siftsisifs'® 

’t’I'fC’t '« 'iS’UC’t '»t«t?I 

'•1 *fTr5 ? , 

• Citrtf^® <tTr ^^1 ’P’t’l® 

’ll ftfV »i’if«f’nt?i "fffti® ’ttf’fai 

c^ »i^i ^f®?tfn’Fwa c’lita 

99 ^ni«1 'Bttf’lt'StW csifs r® csr c*! 

c^ c’l "tf^nir, ^9 1 

’T^^fsi *tT 5 ^ ^'a'-^tfl-’p?r®?p ! f^f^’f 

’ft^4«f-c’itf^'5, ^<’11^11 rttf^ c^rrsi 

C^tsi 'fli’l' ^tl? fsi?t"f ’P^’l sil I 

r^CSlt^f ’f’ltfc*! 

Wsi '9l’>T?( 

C^ '®'8* a •sr^T’P ?55l 

’ff'flsi, '5t5ta 

cit ’mt’T « ^C’ST W, ’ft?’! ,^f?, ’I'Sgfj, 

^^^*1 'Sl’fr^ c’ltffsii ^f?al 

c»i^ fl^c’P ^♦i?tfW'5 ’pfarsc^i ^«r 

»rtf®t®ia >ii^ ’}< ^itafisii, 'Bi’f* 

^tfn«t^i ! ’I’Pt’i »iafUa ^9(.9 W5f« 

^%1 ’sit’t’itf'r^c’F f«t<^ 'fl c’lta’itfa® sTtsi 

^firai «iltt^sii <5^ "Nf ^‘^1- 

aw at«f*ita ’fif’f’F >8 asH® i atatai 
^®ta caatws. ai ’iiatf®'® ^tatai 4^*1 a’F’i- 

^’jn I! 

a'Bjatataa Jrtajaw '«rawi 
afatc^ 'Sf^ta fai^? Jia^wa afar »r8<fi- 

’tiaa affca i 

'Stata f*ttac»i ntat^iaa cat, 

«t^al ®^Jtr 5 »r f’fv a^ata ^ratai 


'Sia caa’stca ^taa jw ^fat'® faca at^, cat'swi- 
aatca asfac^ ^*i®i«, aatcw ®tanaa 
fvaa ®afT® atc®cf, ^ai cataaa 

’ftatc’f'e faai caattal %'« ate a ai i 
caaasta 'Sicatta ’tfeai ’fis ajfv '« «ftf%a, 
ca>ataa n«f«wi ca fsafaati atacaa '^•i 
«fca raa%® atai attwea, 'stata awn's 
awta catas -staaiata al .Srr®atfn¥ 

«ia a«»fta f^aset afaai caattc'sc? ai i a^Ftsia, 
tata ^atat® fata a^ata fC’ta ’aai ^wt's- 
fa^a 5j;®a asataa ^aai-catfa® ^«tf s 
catacaa fa®a-’:r< aaa atai aat«r-ac^ 
'Btfaai ai ff T 

faacaf atf^r '« atf^cat faa afaata ata<j 
'«ncf afaatt^ atfai atfaiasja casatfaa 'aaia 
>at aan atalaa itf caa «i«ta, >aa5 <stff af% 
csi'5 caai, 'fl® ^ataai i afaSitfcaa a'? ^f^a 
ajafi f’F alia atatt® ? tiit 4t'ga atataiT a'^tt'® 
?Btai’F ®Tf«rai ]?f^ai »Ttc5a aitc® cataata 
c^fel ®fae®e® i f® ^aas asifaawcf a'©a; faw^ 
a® atfaatcaa aal^t^ astaata »® faa[a «nrttaa 
att®i® I tata af^a atai ata f® afaa t 

cafaaa ta ataa ata-stattaa atata a ats af^t^ 
atat atW att i* fsa |aai ’afaata 99 a"t< 
^ana«i’^® ^wia ^«.ata afaaf^'® 
atc®c® aifa ? ^faa®5 ^i»5ctia faaa 4t 
alfat ca tata caVaicari ^^at-a?, ai t?ta aata 
«rr®aa ca't®tcaja ’araatft atwe® ®Tai aca 1 
aa^, atai, ata fa^, caai, aafai *flaaf’F catti, 
aaa'il ^ata 'S'strs® ^ afan® 

aa'^' ?tc5C5? ai 1 aataat c?a®ta atfi 
^f«a"atr® caf'aa ca ®tata fsafaaf® ^faoFaaia 
-^taa aaa -at^ 'asnat aa, ^aaa aa ®a aa 
catena 'a^fe® ate® atai ata, tai cata aa 
cf a fat® aa ait 1 





^c»r “c?^'5i s«i ^t5tH3 cTfc^” i '«if 

11?^ ’ll t^0f f^<tii 

“c’^t’i ?ii” 

,^f%,” 5«,” “^r^” iSj-ff® 

J'ft? c'r<»'5 ^f95l c^^'siw I •af® *tc'>Fl 

<siif c’l'St^i n’nit^i 

Wt'?1 wHi '«f».t® C9)fs^ f^'Stf’I’Ft^I 

>!?l& I ^W»I1 >Ttf?C'5J3 >i|«tST 

>ims» '«’^i ^1 5ft5t?i 

>i®j ^*tta ^ait*t 

»lf?® -Stf ® 'St’Tt'iS’f, ^IJT !?t’l ^5519*1 
’vfiml t«[tu c’i^'9 '^t«Rj5F cell 

?Ffilt®C15’^ ? C^ «rtf® ^1 C’l^tC?^ 

^® C»l^ '*trs ^Jl 

®® I 

»l®7 ®«tl ^f%C® f® ^H5t7l1 ’?‘rt®C9 
cn’ii' ^tc® f,t7j i»t'sttc®c?’’, '«rf9f 

®t»I ®t?lC'r'SI 

c’rle^sra ’t?t®*» ’it'8f®lT5 ®7ii 

’I? ‘i?t®sj f^cflfcifTj 

*tfii«(tfl ^5^® ’ff® 

c^<tt^i®';?5T, «(t5«il7j c®t>r»i "t’ui 

®fael '«ff7lt«(57l ®fl[l®C5’7 1 

®t«t7l1 ?Nc® 1tf7lC®C^*( *?i, 

.®C’l1c*l '0f«®tfl ’I?! s?1 ®f7IC9| 


®f9tf?’lc® featf^?® c»i't«f ’lfa®itfl ®f^?ri 

‘ «i®t® s^5T ®7if®»j ®T«r? ®f%t® 
’7t«ti ?^i® I ®r’>irc®ii 

c®si ? ‘^1 ®r97i ?'ite ®® 

*rni^t3 ^1 5j^*f 5?t® ^fsi»® 

4^? ®® '^?C'Ft® ^1% ^1 C>1^ 

?fc®t6 1 ’iif^?i f® 

c'rr^c’? ’iifsrc®t«*i ^ ? ’7«t5i ^t^tcwe 

®^csi >itJ? sr<jt*rtii Titf^ 9itai «n^a ^f® 

?c®a ®tr>iai I 

>4®5t ®«ti 7!tf<t ^t^tai ai 

»ifii<im® c‘5i\a’^>ra ^c®a ■tt'ai <2t«ft<Ha fa^f® 

’ifa’ill ® fas»i?ia c»iWfi »i«ta c?r<ifi 

®t®-^r«c® ^faai ^ttf^c®!!!?, ®ai atf^* 
afw -aTj-^^tiit^tc® ®^® ??, ®c’j ^c®7i 
?f«’ir7i<3)l c®? c*fw *ia3? cel)c®'Q 

®fiii« ^iTfata^ ? c® sil ^c»ia 

*tr^c®^ ’I'^a »i®C9iii r«!®t*f I 

®tata® «ti'5a— <2rt?a 
■St®! a ’sT3®i atf^tca*?, >0's®t®a "ff^- 

>it»i<ir ®»i«(5^ ?tai tlic®c« i* ■artin 

as’ita ca^s^ vfl® ®ifirai ®cs?® f^fsrai ^i® 
?^C®1® C®’!*! ®tata ^f^C® ®tCTC*f 

atc>ia ?^c®i5, ^®at< 

sfpt^ ■rf'S'aa c’ra®tt’f «i*ilira 

’«71«51 Tsf^iis •»!? I 

«(tsf '*ff-^t«!tc®ia ?5a« ^tar ®f%»it^ i 
<fa}9M fSr« tent ®r?ai ®*ta’1'? -af®- 
•nt'fR ®fac® «tt?t»i ’tt^a I 
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( ) 

5*l»9r ft*ft»itr’F<i ^5^»i '«tca 

■a’fnts? >1M9 I ^^11913 
(3t»I f39JI 5t9I, 39i? *^13^ 

^153’^ ’It'^ <?t®1 'qtlfe *<I^§1 C5lfe f9)'^3st'0 
^«|1 fS*! I 'Str^ffT?? <2r^IH f^sjj <1f«1 '»l'8 
^fC.«( 9It9f9J C^fqai C’tWail ?tC'5 391? 

9|t9l ^’’ 3sf3l'5 ^f3t« 

C^l 9lUi '«Hf391 ?^'5, «il3< 

=?^JC?3 ^ P 3t«IT3 ^*t9 ?l ^6 c 9I f^fil® ?) I 
f3'2f^t3 553t?1 ^31^91 ?r39l 3C3 f’prSSl 

-BitNw 39i?'«f»ic? c’!i3U9| 

43* IWS I 3t«31 

C*I3 3^(331 ?t3t3 43‘'^ *1133(3 ^^9) yii^C^s tqfijc^S 
3*391 3t3l?1 ^(13 3*1331 33^3 3 tC& '«(tf3« 433 
43t,3 ^Cff 3Tf33l ‘31 3?i’ 3f35l 43^1 ^3 r?3t? 
?f3 3*t^J C33 3*f331 C3*[91^ i 

gc? f’Pf33l '«f3tC3 3131:91, 3^1 
*1t3 3« 3tl^3 C3I19I 9lf3t3»l3 ^f3C'® 

^r3C® '3^3t®3 ^3-^:c33 ^31 ^(3« 3sr3« >— 

3f? *813 C35 C5C9I 3ff831 3(3*'®— '«(fflf 3f? 
'Bt3 C3f3t3 i- 4’^fel ^3^3 43113 

3P31$1 C33 3ff33l C*Pr3«— '5t31 3^13 (3* 3*318(3 
4® 3f|, 4*5 3f3a(3 3f3C'® 3^35 ! C31*Sl f3f3 
4® «(f35T3 C'®t3t3 4 33^133 3t3 U ^3T3 

^3t3 ^33(133,— 333t3Ci53 ^31 I 
®tl>3l f33tC5 ^313 33tfel 4C33U3 3Tf3 1 f’F 
3^3'?3 I 31C®3 3t3?fel f?C®t N 3tf3 
C*F®tt3 3^31 3ttC®tW ! C3^31 C3fe( ®tf3 H— 

C3 r3"63l i®tl3l f?3tIS[ I '33C33 3U3tr33* 
"t3C3Tlfe^ Hit— C3 3TM 9lf?H ®f33l 31*?- 
3ft3l 3f3al3 ®f3C® I 


3f«3l C33 ®r331 C3lfel '93tf3 f?3l 43*tl 
3tH f63tll® f®3TtC® ®3«( 3133 ^tf?3t3 ci?1 
3t^i:33 ^33 3^131 r3^t't3l ’9l31 3f®®, 43t 
3tfH3’!l'3 43t"r 'e3t3 3*f33l 41* ®t3t® 

ttfHC® felfHt® 33'5®tt3t3 H9 31^313 3tf33 
3t3l 3f^® I >.3iJ13 «l3i3TC3 ^lt3 4lC3 3tfl 
f^f33l 93tr3C9i, “^13(3 9^ 4tHl? 3t3l ?” 
31331 ®*1 f33f3 «f*§1t3t 3f3® I CH 

353 'Hl311tH 33W3 33^ r?3C33 S'lffl C3H 3;f631 
3tt® 43? C®tH r^H C33t31 C3*lH f?H 31 C3t3&l 
C3C33 3U® f?31 fHf f® 3t« 3r3® I 

3t® ?3 ^t3l ^3t3J3 3® 313 3f*§C® Hf^C® 
33C33 >2fl3 'SI 33 3t4 «l®t® 3l31 3tl®, 

®1333 C3>^t3 2®Cn3 13^ f3Ct ^tI3t3 3t*lC3 
3(331 3t®3t3 ?f®3t*i1 313133 ^3 ^fs^l 3f^® I 
C3C3 f3«t3 f33*iJ 3f331 ®t3lt ®(3® 43? 331® 
4*F C^U3 3f331 31 5*Slt31 ®3tf3 3*li5c® 3r33f I 
«2lf® 3lt 31C3 C3t 3*ltl ®3tf3®r3 r3ap3 ’3f331 
333 C3 3331 31® ®f3® 2®3 333 
^331 333 '^f ®t3lC®t C33 3f33l 3tt® I 

?33r3 333 f3l3ltC® 1313131® 13®t3 i®U3 
1»(3S1 Hf*?® ®33 ®33 3*§1 331 1t33f3t® 3331 
«Ff33l '3T3fC3 3f3® 43? C3ttl 31^1 3tC«3 
43* 3131 ®1® fH!C33 31 ®f331 ®33t $1^® 31 I 
®1333 C3133 f3®t C3^ 319H33 3S— 3t3’JCa(3 
331— 3f'?3l8f C31*513 3a ^fst® ®f3l® ?r33f ®33 
C3 3'i^3 f3311 31® ®f3®— C3 f311, C3 3'^3 
35^313*133 3atH 3lf3*ai 3'33f® 33’t ®33 
3a3t® ’ffilC® 3tC3 HI I 

Sir 

4 3?3lC3 ®3C33 f®S3t ^»t3 flH HI I ®l3l3 
333t fit3— fan HI ®5,4®Sl ?5?C53 3H,— ‘jaj I 
^1133 H®tt3 s^HI33 33® CH^SlfH ®31t3 f3C3 
61(331 3‘3^?"3®1 C33 =?C3t fSi3 I 

'i5lf331 31(3*31 C5^M3 ®39 'jf331 ®3®- 

tC33 ®1H3 411H3 C3\® ®('33l 'Hfa3 f33t3t(* 



^i»* I [ '•Ki, 

5f^5U« I '^t'’l5tl rsr<^9| ^f»ll'»t«— "»I^- 

■nre*i ?itf"t ^fssirtti i si's! c>ic5fel ’f)i»i ^ ^ ’fi? 

^^t'8' «t>r»I *t^r® C^?ta, •{! ’Ittsf ’Itcs? #1 

i'B <5?? ?rc«l®51 CstWlMlffW? ^t*I1 1 C'S^Ci ^9 !” 

xi^j\ -ai'si'V sjfac'BC® i i f^'si 

5I5l-'»lt^U^1l1. '-(1^1 ^»t?l 5ft?l1 6f^»I I C^f^l"® 

^tf^aFK ^fasl 5r»i?il I C'rt^i'® 'ststa at«i^ *lfa*t^ >?^al C’t*! i 

*«af c#f&1 f »i*iR »i*i£a ’»(»i>rta gg'iTsii fl[i>t^a1 ’•f®*! i 

^fnal i fa-ftJiTft'a acva ^♦la 5t^ta 'sfvr^ iCrorai a»(«i, fa"rt»itWa 

s&t|fB cwfi(t '5 c*i i,far «t»(atf*i® 1 ^^5 ??»i 1 atfsiafl ««? 

^a% “*isi ’itfat c«Ta ^aii ca” Mtfn'® - 's®? '5a%a >i£«r fa’Hmtf’Fa ’it’t’i «f»J atfta 

’ttftc® ’it»> fesflai f*f«tr ’af'F »i'§t^ c?rawf^»i 1 ?tai 

«» 1 «?c»»fa faiirt*! ^r»iai ef^ral att'® 1 Ta^taai stf?*! 1 cafa»i ^tfawns 1 

• • • * ‘atai ! atai 1’ af»iai a^ai f’l'sta caFtt® ^sta 

.fircaa ar»ic®fi5 1 'sas? ^aai^ 1 1 ata ai^fa'sta asfaai faaa ca\a>i§l caattai 

af»BH aaca afa -^djaa* a^att? ) aaa fira -at’?T'»t,aa ata ai 1 ^a i^fatai afac®f«a— 

«taa «tal caa atai ^tlati^ 1 faai- “caa caa atai ! >aaffel ^ca ata i 

atf'aa afaia afaa f^aa «i^3? 5^1 stfaai an f’f ^ataa* ir 

fTC®?« 6 1 cafac® carat® af^caa '«$ fa’^'51 cacat® attai aaa 'aiaaj al*i aife 

a ^aa <ii®Bi ^aat^ caa caai faa— ^ca aatc® atai cafaa ®Tatt® ®t’a aaw ^«a ^tfaai 

« 

?tca *ca caa aa® aaa «Tlai ca*faa 1 ^.0 1 ca cataa ns® ca’IaTtap siia asfaata 

<5tc’<^ ca aa% afaa faaia aUac®f«a ca aa% ef® faatatfva afan ^aro a^ai ^l^atc^g 1 
fafaa aiaj afaa, faa< atai caa 1 at? ^f^a 1 ®a%a 'aiaia'at'f a a c®ii a^t^ ^3*^ a^c®C5 1 

faitatf^Fa ava aif sa'a^a a^ai ^6a 1 atcfe atfV ®® csii afaa — >iif«ra 'efaa a® f«rca ata 

atii, atcB ca caaua fta 'ataa «itaa ^ca aa- n^tla fan ala aa®^ fa’aa C5li 1 ca'lata 
cat fafaai atfaa 1 at^aiia ta^fn ®1^a— caal afaa ai,— caat 

at^ ® aaa ^tSfca «aafei ata-aaa «rat'?ca at?ifaaan fai^a na-^iata "ataa ^«>a&aTa 
ftf?al faai aaa “aiBfaa” ^aa afaai ®iata fafettai ata 1 
^tfatafaa, 'nta atcta anacac® ^a srt^caa 

’ayia catf cafaca ^t 'aati f«ta acataa afaai aat-®ta ate® aataa ifa ^faa ?;a ffa ai 1 
®tal ate® faja afat® caii attc®f 8 a 1 aaal cacafB faact tfnttatfaa 1 aaa »aaata ca^ata 

««t»f®a <« at? a 4 ia S-s-aH® atai ca at?t 'flf®, ‘flaata a®ta «rf® stfaai cafan 1 

fafaa 1 aiataaatai a?t aaa ®Tfaa faHtatfiaa ^aF^ata nta 

^alati® aiaala ai alia ^laia afta ®ua alattai af?a 1 fa®tn aaaatta ^a»ia «aaaTaf 
at?l atai attia ai 1 aaa aaa *<iaat afasi ate® n^aa ^f*fai 
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I ^91 TSfsf*! f'1«1 “'St 

C'f’JI *rt5— >11 I C'flC'S* 5t»l ^1 I* 

*t«ic^ *1911’? ^tf’fyi ! «(( 

C>IC1I C’ft'itTfl ^fi?«l— 

■4>rJi'9 c^Ji r^f??i >11 1 «« >1^*1 «« 

^f»ifi f«f9r I ^tf^w ^?— 
f%'5W'e ^ ?^?I1 '’lf®»i I 

* • « 

•»fT^ta fftui 5f9»»i I >(i<fi cn 

c«rf>rti «i^»r «ii^§t C'SiVi 

^fam af?iai nf»i9i 'bw r*i>ii» 

c’t*! I fRatlt? 51 ?5i ®aig alic^ftc® 
SltfSCB Sitf^BJ I 

aT’i’fSl af^c»ia ^I’fl affail C'SJ^FI c»i 
^Nai c’f®! I «»»i-c2»t'5 c^ 

c^t>[ c^c"f c^ c*r? arfa»i i jFiaf 

as>t9i ?'j,ia >iC9r a* rat's asfacs 's’ica 
cHiff*! at^ias ^asi 'nts'sa i 

c>in «tr>f9i “>11 ! '6>ii i* «fsi^ fiSal 
^r»in— c?f>t«i artft'9 as9i ^'stal fft<?tlaii 
capTi'? at»iaf c’ff^al 'stfa^r— 4 ^tata faF ! 

f«fwt»ii aifa*! ‘4 ca? “ni ?’ 

'^ijBi «« 'Sfi aitca ^f*i«r »ii I f^^Tl '^fiic»i'8 

^«a faata ^aa'^tn *11^91 i a^'s^a' 

•laa Eton's ar9iai ca at9it^a *it a fan i^aitcB 
•itfafn I 

ivw apia ai9i’v »i>i<e «f9i ^»H1ai ^faai 
C¥fi|*i I cJfti? sff^ai ^^91— aia "^f^rs a^9i— 
^ai'Q ^fa9\ I ^a ?fca 5 f>i*i 'static aca 
^tTaai #tai faai 5tf^ai atfaa i 
« • . « 

'm, faa:, ^*aa 'SI'bI's afaa faati ai^ ai’t 


aifat'sfa®! i ^tata ^ H«a aas nt« 5jfl 
cafaal afaca atcai «2iaa af? a^atfaa— 
c^ afiica ca a>^ ^fB^a ■stt^ a^jtattn 
aifaatMi at^,— ’jaa ca ^t'stra ^ita atii 
C‘a9r ai i fa afaal attca ? 

at9ia 'saa ^l^ai afaaTt^ i fa’aa- 
aaca nfafarat aifaal cafawtf i iiaa«a fa^**' 
Jia? *ti?« 5^ »»ta'y « s«(»a i a'a*f fawfal 
5afaa, “alai \ t'stata ata fa^ ?" ataaf affaa 
“9itata ata atfa=a i” «l’a *ia asaa atac^a 
fa'sta ata fawtai ^faa i ca afaa “sta ata 
ai>i,caia ata^ i" ^cata atai^a •at ®«a aaiaa 
aaw a^^ atfaa i 

aafafs^ ’^tia ^lafafs'® faas ata^, ai- 
atai iis^fvffa >i?ca aita* aataa ata afaatl 
#tfata5 atfaa’i ca ap’aa, ca faatn aataat f5« 
ajfa's afan '^faa— atfaai a^aafaa 
^fat 'aisjait ^tat'5 afaa i atfaa '8 i^aafaa 
>afaaa asi* a®ta ataa a® ^<5^ fa's caca 
|fBai sfaa i 

caBi atica fwai— »<iBi caatltn atata 
faat 'afaaial 'st’ca fat's -atfaca «tiata 
fwai ^l^a ataaia ata afai's aaa atai 
(Sit at^a I fa« ata i atfaiaa fsa ^ a»ffa 
atatia ^tiata atfaa at i a^a faiaa a's faatai 
at’a caafa afaa— caafa f<iaj| i atca atia 
caia nai catwa a® ^tata ^^tata fafaiaa 
as •stfff ata i 

a-a cbIi afii5t« aaa ataiaa ^watataj, caaa 
cata afasa at^a ai i aataa aat atr® ca 
^att if^t® atfaa ca, ataa awa 
aa ®t’a itfa at '« 4a at^caa aia atft a^t® 
a®ai a?atf«a i aataa a® ^tfaata ^f^ ai«^^ 
a^a !i 

aata aata 4 afaa ca fawtai afisa *911151 





5 ttc« ’i'9 511 

citfe t" “c'Bt’qtn Stmt'S 5 i\§ i” 

•ifilC’® 5 <f «lt^ I >il^fel 

fRUI*! * 1 tlf?lHtt»! *Itf 51 l 1 sitrpKl ^■•ilfetC^ 
fWt'Rfl ^fa^l ' 5 f»l»l I ^ 5 l«t '« 14 ir ®'5 

’»(» ’f^l nif^ai, ^f 9 I»I "c^-r ! ' 51 ^’C 9 | 

CT e'en ’ft’H— fsi^tfl C'«t^ C^T^i i” ti 
5 lfiwi ^ 1 »I^ ifesi W I 

^tfV 51 t« Cl*?1 sit^isa ^*13 ^f »151 
fetNCB fetf'IC'B 5 »tH’P '« » 1 t?f 

’ll I f«P 

iflll “«lt «11 ^T’PI ! ' 5 ,f 5 l ^t 5 lt« 

f^ca fwca <iic»i *11 ?" Hi BHi'gttai a^sii 

ifi»i~'‘(:as 5 i ^t^l ! c^Hta >i 5 i f*ic"f ?” 

itHi 1111 C 1151 iitt aHi 511 1 it’a ’ta— 
“ita sfci a^ li aa itn ! *^^51 itata ii 

it 5 f ai^ii5i 11”— aHai ttfiai cirist i ^la atfii 

itii ita 111 ita !it^ I 

111 itfiiii citti ferfsiai itf*i»i I “»flaia 
ciT’ti ^1 ma citci dlti cia i itii i 
ciTa It^a ifapafeti •maTa'® iti ica Hii 
50 itii !"— aHai atiiia itita at® 
itHi I 

itfii afii— “C151 1 citita 1 atiafs itii 
itiiwa atilt iHi aiii— HHiwa alalia 
itiia I atillii s’atai ai^ ^’atil aa— <aa§ia 
atai, 11 1 ilfi itfi— ita uiifeta ii^HH 
Itm I it’a itci 111] can 'itfi n aticia— 
^ 1511a 11 11 cicia 111 »f5i k it’ftifel 
Cl tfttn-iafei, ita cm Hii 11 «iiai&i 
iti 5 ii itii I iwa la «ttH Iasi'S ci 
itf 111 itt 511 1 ^11 11 1111651 Cl am viifei 
^51 nil r ^iia 5(11 uHai atHita ai Hifaat 
I Him Hwiii Iras', “11*51 1 ci 

^fetii 5^ri Iasi'S Clin itii T" itfai at? 


sitHai aHi, “fifsi fi 5 i am a^ca ci atim 
fita iiiHi— ita iiH cn ?ifem ciia 
iwH iia a?i--ci lafa iiita cifiii attii 
11 itiia itsii iia fiiai 65 i r 

* « « 

riwa aa fisi ifaai 11 fii iHai cli 1 
laiBa fM-isiefii Haii itfiiia cati-iaa 
'All -aifii 1^1 1 ciat?a aiiia 1^1 
at«.ii] 1 atfiii ajiifia ibi^ itacij atiiia’ 
siai-ii 1151 afei ffat ifiai cai 1 ca ^laa 
ff« itita nia ai^ai^ifaai ifiiifii 
,iti 4 Bficsi Btai atskilii ifii I 

atiiia 11 a ilii ^iia iii'la lfi|a 5 
iiiiuil ii iHa 5^81 cai atHai fiifil 
Cl 1 ® iwifei itf! I itfsii 1 fiifi,— Cl 
casi > 1 '$) 1(511 ifiaata caifeal 'et^ cat*! 1 ‘«ii^ 
?ii casi 51 ^ fi I 5 ’iii 111 

can cafii— > 41 ^ iiia hh n aatli— 
faltitfia itca afaai afiat *ait laia ci'til- 
I mi ca a^i *11 'flai afanH sii 1 
itil aai aHi, “ina 11 a? «aifei 

csi'tii ati ’^11 at«i ! it«ma ficsi •n's a? 
csitai 11 a 111511 ata fii” “aij” afial 
caH itiia -1 '• I 'am < 0(111 afaii ^^ai af?al 
itiHi I • a cilfe life at^il citfe cilfe ill 
tstlai all fai ci ilia, itatiia iiiaa an 
»<ii^^ firii 511 alai aai ^*^11 ili 1 
» * « 

^iwtaj itfiaii ami itiatfai,— atfai n 
«aitl < 01 %— ca laiia a'lt fiifia 11 1 
lai iiias lias Hiia csiia ai ifaai cifai,— 
sjfai an aul lui cia ifai j-ita ita 
tlfa^ ca itfam faa?n wta ifai,— itfai 
Hi Ita 5’i6tiaa ^tfi 1 aiaa cm aiatia Ha’ll 
afiai IB aaia ifaia, ita it’a tj^titfn'B 
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»H[3? 

WtH >1^ ’fr<ll« I i^VB\ ’tttfl 

^'?t^in *ri 

cn ’pr^m f^wJi,— “'9 's 

*it«it? r f’p^ ^t!r ! c*i« Vf 

»lt3 C*l ’P'41 «f^»I ? C*! ^'® JJl'Sta 
• ^sjt3r^fii5i ’P^iin^r nw cf\ c-n*!! «*i^1 
'Btf’i®!— f*ic8f^ c’ltiJa wn c>i'9'«it9f 
c^ ’p5r>i-'5r>4t, ’Hf'l^c’p 

. ’P<lJ{’9 '®t5T3 c?rc?? ^‘PC®! f^cs NHRI’S si1 I 

HP * » 

’Pli — “'St'stt'a ^1^51 ^*1*1 «{f5i1 

cw’ 4f»l^1 ^tcif 
siTfp c’tt^tf^^, 0^1*41 lt-1 
cifpsii ^*u<r r 

’tlftt'5 ’ltf^t'5 ^3P 53tlC'5f®91 I “'&% 

cintatbi »iw« c’lc® vfts ?tT! r 

f»T5[f«| C45t«41 S|f5?Il ^upl®! I ’Itnp C*fN®l 

»I«J »l^jt ?ftl^ Cl5t5l ■^(fsiC'SlW I ' 

^l^ai snf*!^ C15I51 'fiM, w*i ’*4fi ; »jw 
»IW ‘*11— C’tl— *11 1 ’irsilil friar's <ir^5l C’l®! I *11 
^?1 413 pfil31 3V *tf^C« ®Iirn®l I C4t*^ 
'Sispsi r^’f^Sl *11 11431 f*fsi I 

“^4 "ir^&l fl^l® C^Ffll f 4f^31 »ltf^p c 6?1^31 
^ll®! I 

'Sl^ Cst*l ^'«H*1^ I fP 'ilP&l 

PIW *1) 'BlfPW*!— “ff*! r “fP *11 ?" 419131 

l»I*(r*l *1U< «Itr»ISl Ift^t^ai I »t44*ll"I! 

*11 CTht*!*! C4C33 ^*1 ‘"11?1&I ff f’lSU? I 
^CPfws PC3 4f^31 “'•fP ! pfel *11 

c»ifir*i c'4tp >ii^*i f*rni5 ?” 

“tl*iii 'atcwnJii «riwl3 *11 fei, l»ij fp 

(Pli> P3 PM *l'?f«P I 


’Ptf*r Pg *ltPt3 PC3 P«l 'flCH, C4PJ1 fp91 *11 fp *11 
Pit—” PPM p*41 C14 4?9I *11 ; *1t«1 *11*^31 
^iSc®!*! “Pit,— Ptt ^t*tr*l Pt3 *11 C4t4 

f*rC9I*l ! t*t, ! fp Pt*lt3 '»r«* M ! pfp I 
C*1T'?T3 ^4^ MM !" '^4M{*1 P? 4fpfll C*!*! I 
C4 P? PtCP til’ll PtRP P 3P1 PttP *n 1 
^f4‘ft3 Pf43»l '^P4t3 4tPJ4ll' 4mCP3 
PP?®! r4P PfiltP sitf’ln 1 

PIP PC*1P r-fM3 *13 PTf‘ltP3 Mt PPtPtp- 
M31 3t'^§l3 P'41 PM ’lfi§3l MP I Ml PI— 
CPt CPPt3 P3— CPi C*13t31 Ptp— CP PPPt 
PtrpCP3 ffPPC& 3fpp,— ^PPP3 P531 ^^Pl 
PlfpP “PI 1 Pi” p! 331 PP PlfpP I PPPtPj 
PIPP ! pip 6f PfpP PIP CPfPtP PltlP, 
PtP '3'fP PlPt3 P« ^Ifppi Pt^P,— Pfp3 PtiPPf 
CPtPtPt PP1 PtfPIP PTfPtP 'StPtP'8 ppfpfp-firp 
paf-pfpcp Ptfppi P1?IPC5 1 CP PlPl— cP 
Ptai C4WP1 ^1313 WP> PtPP,— 'jfp P13 fp 
P,fpCP ? Plfps* 1 CPt CP PTfPCP StfPCP,* Plf^CP 
PtfsiP, Pl’3 C’flP StfpPi ilfP Pt3 PIP Bfppl 
PtfpiP,— Pt 1 P135 CP CPPTpfpP ^IP 

fpfpPI CPCP Pi !! 

rp«rpc3 ppp pi'^ Ptfppi ppp t^fetcp itf^pi 
fifPl PC3 ^fPCPl CPIPP CPtP P PlfPP ^PCPt 
Plf»CPlf I 3*t3P faiwtPI pfPCet ^rp%3 PP1 
Plfpai ^P ,— “C^ PUP CPP P31 flPJIlg I 
CPUPIP vilP PPPIPI CS'l?1 fi?C3 'PCP5— 
PIP SP3 P1413 Pl^tP fPCP IPCP -PPP P13^ 
CP ^ PpSI P34t3 CPI CpI r “fa* PCPM PP PI T" 

“fp PT3 PIP 1 «a| CP CPfpP Ptfe MIP 
CPtPCP ^®P ‘Pf^'PlPl >*IIP fpCP5 PI tc*? 
PC3 PlPfP f5*C'§ CPCPM I Pifp pgp fp CP 
pCtCPP P3 »PP’g tfPPtP PIP UPCP PP— aiCP^ 
PCPP, PtP.CP PH J fp PtPI— ” "Pi PtPU Pi 
PlPtCP PtPCt I” fPPft ®^I1 Ift^ttP <PP< 





fRC^rt c^\ 4tmi cvtu 

apSl =»fa«i 5ti I 

C*l^fw*f C^*f *rTC5»T’TtW» 

<’t*i I 

*1? 4tr«w*ii 

«tv< t'* ^t'?t »rTr»nn nH- 

?*'•*> c^^T<i ^«fi cm^li ’pfsil C’f'I t 

«t9 4^f^cs?iir ♦f’f I 

<* ®«t»rw c»i<ftr5i «"f 

artwa wf>nrt^ 

CW11 I 

^rrt«R f»i>i% ’ft’?! ^1 ^f»i«i 'stf^® I 
’I't^t ’^l vst^tc^ fsit«nr •rft'iil 

f% '^»iT*f I “«rNn c?<il 

c^/»i I ^t«r 1^ 5t»it^ 

5^ cfc»J i” ’ifnrs ^f^c's c"t»i 

“0) ai^rfel r^ »f'0' ^1 l” ’ifsHl 

f^flm '«»Tr>»i I 

* * • 

<4^1 »<i’H f^fiiai ’^tf»i»i I ^wt»jl ^f?»r, 

“r^:^ ! 4<r*» 4f»j c^ ? ^t*rtw5 

utlc^ 5« C'»1^ w f^wf^si ?” 

*ti '®’ n?i ^1 

^fit «1’c^ 5(1— *11 c^ ! 

«C«I Tt, ^ a»l1 ^r»f 5tf?M ! 

cn ’MW '«t’c’v f*(w? 

w i” 

*|»l!" f^^ri s^»r, “<rT<n 

c^ c®wff *1 '® c«*t? f5n:»i— 

VM W»I1 1 '«lt’>C^ I ^'S 

wfiftm fc^ r 

^4W5 ^^51 C’W I 51[— ^<— 

*Jirf f^CTtft ?l«l ^6»f I w ^<1 


*n »i'5i, rn -stfn r^ttwt'®^ 

^<'6 5<I»»I 'etf«-f^^ 51151 »l5ro W ^fifl 
f?*! I 

“r> ^if»i !" ’^fw mm c»it 

5 I 61 I I fl'IW 

’iM I ^Tw , rif 5>fiii 4*1 'stiti 

51»>I ftvc^ *lt^5l1 f?Cl I ^tt"f«fl Cl Itfiwi 

>tfii5C’i,'fli'ai cif»ntw-4’faj Ittitw <«i><* 
iin'faitw -><1^ ?w fvii I's ^ 
1141$ 'fl^at ifiittf «im 'Stitts ^r»iii c’lt 
fif iifilii 4151 fsi:*if ^5^ ci»iti 

13 f5|'<f1*l IfflC'S iflCl 1 ! 

■fll^l ClWl 1 ® ^l»ItlFt«— 

ftw 115J f^fflll ’iTtfl*! C^l 'Blltt’f C^ll 
5flt^ fsfWtli lfl»I 5J1— ^fitqs Itl’I'S *ft^»l 11 f 
Tfllfl “Itll C5f5^ 41 11 — ’Btw 
C’ftltl cicl 4W ?” lfll1 flSffl ’HCf Clflll 
} f’Pl Itll Cll I 

fi^i 's ^fi^i ^8115 ^Ifii m ^:i,— 4 itii's 
’pii's fjfmi ici I 

f?i 'Hiti'S «f* ir»ni ini' H I "ciw- 

feiw ^tPtlit'e ttet^w iTfaiti 11 ” ifiil 
lf?« liiit’yti ^11 Utif itcK irfiv, itwtl 
iH itfic's 'stfiw if^re fiifti ni-f^i 
^ap Hfiti ^f3il in'® iltfl ItltCTl fli ifm 
iTii 11— ’?« 55:41 4^ii>*r 5>faii nfSii 
cii I Cl It'S!! '5titii 111^1 Wtl Iffllltfl— 
Cl ifell ®tlt413 if®i4fe ^^1 Clfl*flltl 

itll ifici ^tfllTf^l, lt411 'fl^tci 

Wt lt®lt!F lt« llltl 1^1— wt l^ltt 

ff^l 3r«Pl *t4<* ifll ?ll1 411 I 

41551 >«tt% «(tfl'« '91^ ltfll54^ 
f fic® itfai 11 1 Wifi'S itfl^ 'sfiti f r^i 
ififci 'll*!! fill iftl I Clfll 

I* 

^5iri*r5 iw cit^iifii 1119 cm 1^49 »ii5i 





f mw •yw?- ’>W^ f^ I C*l^ 

'iTBtMt, ww 4tf%— f^arrw 'a[<t— Bti^j 

«T*t^ I )rff cn cw cnt? ! ! 

*HCT» 

r^rfB I ^* ! c*f fB wh«i wt»ii i 

f*ntan ’JtBB fB 4>ISI ^*f3t«( ? fB 

^fsil Bftltf?®! ? « Bfillll 

>f^s<rt ^ftCB « 

*ftW '^«r 

<if«ifll *t%ii itl ^tf^»r I 

* « « 

f^w? ntww? Bt»! 

W ‘c^5t^’ I :|«II 

1 ^<9 S!tf5?5l C»l ^Tm— 

“*n C’fl BMtf *11, 4^1 B<r*lE*<1 

%B *rn^ *11 r “cntc*i wib i c«r*tcB 

*lt'«*H ><^1 BB JTl^Bl I ‘^*1, 1*1, BW 
*1^? CBtHtlJ »ltB-?tB, TiB } 

&1B1 *1*1? f?f«? r 

*TI C3l? f^^ ?’"1t?l fetBl I C*l'tC‘1 Sf’felBl 1 !! 
?t?l! »ft?tf^*1t? •tlBW'S BfIC? f?f^ C*1} 
B *i^ C? Bl*I ?19| ?1? I” 

Brc*1B Bt^ *1? C’1tf?’?Wl C*l'tC«1 
^*1? Bln a(B Bt*!l ?t^1?fl ‘^»r,’ Bfarsf?? 
BBB*I «I|B<5 •tfilBJB' *t??t^1 ^tnB Bt5T? *11C*l 
*1^ «1KC*1 FtfBEBfBB I fB'? cif^I^I 

?tBtir BtfnB ' Bt? B?fs| CB ?t»IB BBB 
BtBt? CBltB BtBt^Bl *tf^B I CBlftB 
B^BI fBfilBl 5ir?«r I fBC?f*t»l? *niB! CBTBI? 
BBB BB? fBtiB BB1 BtB Tb f BtB I BtBl B1 
C*1lfB»?BB*l ‘BtfiBJ BtfBBl’ B^CB 
BfBEB BtBtB BIBB BlflBlB Bt#1 B^Bl CBB 


BtBl BtCB 51B ^ftCBB I BB^ B 

*fWB'BfBB-Bf 1 BBBtB BIb® BBtB BB BJB 
^^B BfBBi !{fejl BfBB I 

BtfBB ffBCB^ BtfBB *11 BtBB*I BtBtB tfffB 
«IB*I B1BB1B BfBB CBB— BtlB^ B1 bIBBI CBB 
CB*I I r*tB1 BfBCB*I ‘Bll*t BB’ I BtfBB fBV 
BiBiB fB|t ffBB *11 I B< BlBl^ B^B *(1 
CB*1 CB BBB B BiBtB CBife C^lB^tB BfB BBEB- 
'gfBEB BtfBB !J1 I BBB CB BtBtCB B^^ BtB- 
Bl^B— ^BBIBB ?t?1 WiB CB BtBiB BfB 
BtfBB I BtB BtB Bt^ B1 T CB fB BlfBBCB 
tilB^^B CBB BfBB B1 J <?BfBB BtfBB BtB 
CBtCB B^BI B?f CWfBCBfBB I CBfBCBfw,— 
CBCB*1 CBBIBI BICf ^1^11 CBBtBl Btf^CBCf— 
Bil«. *11 B^Bt^Bl BtfetCBCB *tf^ CBB— CBBf? 
*lf%B BBfB *11 Btfem BIB BIB BfBBi BBF *tf^ ■ 
BIIBB— fBBfl Bill ff '?B1 B;g*tTB1 BfBll 
BB BtfBBi BB “^tsi B*tfBBl f^— BV BtfBBi 
CBB I BCB fBfBBl Bl^lB Bl'^t CB* '51 C?fBB1, 
BIbIbI Bt^CBB BB BB'B BIBI ,^1^B I 5BfBB 
BlBI BtfBB 51 CB^B— CBfBB CB BB^B CBtBB 
BIB^ B^BI Bid— CBtBiB B1 CB^ IBBft | 
CBIBIB^ B1 BtB B1’ ! B?t CB BBt^t B?1 1 

BtfniBB B1 BIB'S BtCB *1t^ CB, BtBtB WBB 
BlfBBCB BtBtB fBfBBl *rt^lB BtBtB BtBtB 
Bt^lBS B^CB;— BtBtB BtfBB Bit B1 1 
BtfBBi BtBtB ^BCB-CBB fBBin bIbBI fBCB I 
CBBB ^CBB '2tCBtC*l Bff9IB*l3J bIbIIBB ^CBB 
CB^ BB^ '•itBtB BJlfBB B^BI ^»l I BftI 
BtfBd fB *11 BB ? BBBI ^B BtfBtB BBS 
BtfBlB *11 CBB T 

* * ♦ 

BBBB t{^ B^ fitBtd I BtPlB BtBtB 

BtBJItB BCntB ifBtBl B^Btd I Bf CBtf^Bl 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
BENGALI MANUSCRIPT. 


At this crisis in the history of the 
human race, when the powers of dark- 
ness and of evil are drawn up in proud 
array against the forces of right and 
justice ; when civilisation itself is on 
its trial, and all that we hold dear is 
at stake ; at this terrible crisis when 
one of the great European Continental 
powers has forgotten that she still pro- 
fesses to believe in the teachings of a 
Book which is mightier than swords and 
bloated armaments and which preaches 
the lesson that it is righteousness which 
exalteth a nation, in one of my waking 
dreams I was led to think of an old 
mutilated Bengali manuscript which 
came to our notice from a remote 
district in Eastern Bengal. Curiously 
enough, the manuscript was one of the 
literary exhibits at a public exhibition 
held in the District of Mymensingh in 
1904. It was exhibited by the author 


of a history of Mymensingh — Babti 
Kedarnath Majumdar. It has since 
been published in the journal of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, the Bengal 
Academy of Letters, the importance 
of whose contributions to the promo- 
tion of research and scholarship in these 
provinces can hardly be exaggerated. 
The activities of this Adademy in the 
direction of the prc.servation and publi- 
cation of old and hitherto forgotten 
vernacular manuscripts under the super- 
vision of com[)etent scholars equipped 
with the necessary philological and 
historical knowledge have recently at- 
tracted the sympathetic notice of the 
statesman who now presides over the 
destinies of Bengal. If my feeble words 
can in any way help to awaken a general 
interest among our graduates and under- 
graduates in the work of the zealous 
band of enthusiastic scholars gathered 
round this Academy, I shall not have 
spoken in vain. 

The manuscript contains the first 
canto of an Epic poem entitled The 
“ Maharastra Purana,” or the defeat and 
death of Bhaskar Pandit, and thus deals 
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with the irruption of the Mahrattas into 
Bengal, the incidents connected with 
which led to the adoption of a number 
of precautionary measures by the 
English for the safety and defence of 
thfir settlement in Calcutta. One of 
these as we all know, is the digging of 
the historic Maharatta Ditch* which ran 
along the lines now occupied by the 
Circular road. The work was not 
abandoned till three miles of it had 
been actually finished. No less than 
6oo peons and 300 Europeans, we are 
told, were engaged in this work for 

♦ The inhabitants of Calcutta dreading a 
repetition of the calamity obtained permission 
to dig a ditch round the ci'iy to the extent of 
seven miles wliich was called the Mahratta 
ditch. -Auber, British Bower in India. 

The following is a historic reference to the 
Mahratta ditch, which, it will be recognised, has 
a very special interest of its own : 'riie Presi- 
dent received a I^urwanah from the Nabab to 
the following purport. That he hail been in- 
formed we were building a wall, and digging a 
wall, and digging a large ditch round the town 
of Calcutta ; that he did not approve of our 
carrying On these works withpul his permission. 

The reply the President returned to the 
Nabab’s Purwanah was to the best of my re- 
membrance, as follows. 

'riiat the Nabab had been misinformed in 
respect to our buiUling a wall round olir town ; 
and we had dug no ditch since the invasion of 
the Mahrattas, at which time ue executed such 
a w ork at the particular request of our inhabi- 
tants and with the knowledge and approbation 
of Aliverdy Khan, -llol well to the Honourable 
Court of IJi rector etc. Fulta, 3olh November, 

1756. 


about six months, a road on the townside 
being prepared with the excavated earth. 

If, as we are told by our literary 
critics, “ the subject of the Epic poem 
must be some one, great, complex 
action and the principal personages 
concerned must belong to the high 
places of the world, and must be greand 
and ^elevated in their ideas and in 
their bearing,” the coming of the 
Mahrattas into Bengal does not seem 
to be unworthy of Epic treatment. 
This we realise when we think of the 
panic which the irruption excited 
througliout the province, the havoc 
which It wrought, the brilliant acts of 
personal bravery which it brought forth, 
and the ultimate csnsccpiences which it 
led to. I ndeed, episodes like these in 
the history of nations have supplied 
matter to many a popular Epic, if not 
to the literary Epics. I need hardly 
recall lo mind in this connection that 
familiar lullaby with which mothers in 
] 5 engal still hush to sleep their complain- 
ing or restless infants, and children. 

“ Chhcle ghumalo, pada juclalo borgi 

clo deshe 

Bulbulite dhan kheyechhc, khajna 

debo kishe ; 

v/hich may be rendered — 

Tlie baby is sleeping, the village is 
still. The bargis are rifling around. 

The bulbuls have eaten the grain in 
the car — Oh ! how is the rent to be 
found ? 

T/te Bargi, 

I may add just a word in passing as 
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to what the “bar^ir” is — which is said 
to be the more correct form thou«^h it 
appears as “ Borgi ” in our Nursery 
rhyme. We arc told by a high authority 
that “Bargir” is not a caste. Any 
cavalry soldier who could not supply 
his own horse and who was therefore 
left in charge of an animal belonging to 
a higher soldier was a“Bargir.” Me 
may have belonged to any caste. He 
w.as the dread of Bengal, where he was 
known as ‘ Brtrgi.’* Sir Herbert Risley 
gives a lucid description of this “ Bargi” 
— this Maratha cavalry officer. He 
says : — 

The following notice of it in the new 
edition of “Hobson-Jobson** makes the 
matter clear : — “A trooper of irregular 
cavalry who is not the owner of his 
troop horse and arms (as is the normal 
practice) but is either put in by another 
person, perhaps a native oflFicer in the 
regiment, who supplies horses and arms 
and receives the man’s full pay, allowing 
him a reduced rate, or has his horse from 
the State in whose service he is. Ac- 
cording to a man’s reputation or con- 
nections, or the number of his followers, 
would be the rank (mansab) assigned 
to him. As a rule, his followers brought 
their own horse.s and other equipment ; 
but sometimes a man with a little 
money would buy extra horses and 
mount relations or dependents upon 
them. When this was the case, the 
man riding his own horse was called, 
in later parlance, a '‘Siledar” literally, 
“equipment-holder” and one riding 


somebody else’s horse was a “bargi r” 
“burdentaker” — W. Irvine, The Army of 
the Indian Moghuls, (J. R. A. S. July, 
1826, p. 539). 

It was the practice of the Maratha 
“sardars” to allow their mercenaries to 
realise arrears of pay by looting the 
country, and the word bargir thus 
passed into popular speech as the 
designation of a Maratha trooper.’* 
Internal Evidence of Authorship. 

In the manuscript wc have only the 
first cantf) of this l^pic poem. Whether 
this is but a fragment of a longer poem 
the rest of which in all human probabi- 
lity is irretrievably lost to us, or whether 
this is all that iVtt poet [)roduced for the 
edification of his contemporaries and 
of coming generations we do not know. 
Further we are told that the poem is 
the work of poet “Gangaram.” But who 
was Gangaram, where did he live, who 
were his friends and associates ? The 
information regarding these points is 
rather meagre, though definite and well- 
ascertained and has been put together 
by the author of the history of Mymcn- 
singh. The evidence supplied by the 
poem itself, the many provincialisms in 
it, its many departures from correct 
orthography, the almost perfect phonetic 
renderings of wcucls and expressions 
whicii frequently occur in it, remind us 
of the dialectical peculiarities of Eastern 
Bengal. But this in itself would not 
justify the two-fold conclusion that the 
author hails from a district like Mymen- 
singh in Eastern Bengal and that the 
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poem was composed in Eastern Bengal. 
For the poem may well be the work of 
an Eastern Bengal man resident in or 
near Murshidabad. The familiar know- 
ledge which the poet displays of the 
geography of the neighbourhood of 
Murshidabad would lend support to 
this view and indeed there is nothing 
improbable in it, as the connection 
between Dacca and Murshidabad must 
have been close and intimate in those 
days, perhaps even more so from all 
accounts than in our times. There is 
little to support the other alternative 
view that the poem is the work of one 
who did not belong to Eastern Bengal 
and that the provincialisms were inter- 
polated by the* amanuensis who copied 
the poem and that he brought his 
manuscript with him to Mymensingh. 

\Ve have a date entered at the close 
of the manuscript which I take to be 
the date of the copying of the manu^ 
cript rather than of the composition of 
the poem. The date corresponds to the 
year 1751 of the Christian Era which 
is just half-a-dozen years prior to Clive’s 
fateful victory at Plassey. The events 
which the poem relates have reference 
to the years 1741-42 A. D., and 1744 
which is the year of the death of Bhasker 
Pundit, and thus the poem, if the 
manuscript and the date entry in the 
manuscript be genuine — and we have 
no feason to question their genuineness — 
must have been composed within ten 
years of the occurrence of those events, 
when their memory was still fresh in the 


minds of the poet and of the readers to 
whom the poem appealed. Hcncc we 
have in the poem a vivid, realistic, 
contemporaneous account of a stirring 
chapter in the history of Bengal almost * 
on the eve of the transference of 
sovereign power into the hands of the 
English. And if the date entry in the 
manuscript be reliable, we have here 
one of the earliest authentic accounts 
of the Mahratta irruption. Seir Muta- 
kherin lias been hitherto accepted as 
one of our early original sources of 
information regarding this period. Grant 
Duff, autlu^r of the monumental History 
of the Mahrattas, tells as frankly in a 
footnote to his work : — 

“The best account of Ballajee Rao’s 
campaign in Bengal, to which I have 
had the benefit of access is the Syer 
Mutuakhereen which is my authority 
for the greater part of the Bengal 
transactions at this period assisted 
however in several parts by Mahratta 
Manuscripts and Letters.” 

And indeed our debt to Gholam 
Hossian Khan, the author of Seir 
Mutakherin, is great for the detailed, 
forcible presentation of the epic events 
of these years, which reminds us on 
many- an occasion, as I hope to show 
later on, of Xenophon and of Xenophon’s 
description of the famous Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand.* But Seir Mutakherin 

* Stuart has the following, but his chief 
authority is Seir Mutakherin : — 

Aliverdy Khan was encamped near Midnapore 
when intelligence arrived that Bhascar Pundit 
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which was written in Persian 
did not come into the hands of the 
public till 1780, or 1783, more than a 
quarter of a century after our Hindu 
poem’ and its English Translation by 
the French Creole, Raymond, did not 
appear till some time after. Hence I 
need not dilate on the historical interest 
which attaches to the manuscript to 
which I have ventured to invite attention. 
If the accounts and references in our 
Hindu poem tally, as they undoubtedly 
do in all essential particulars, with the 
descriptions to be found in the pages 
of the Mahomedan historian, we shall 
have presented before us another 
remarkable instance of historical coin- 
cidence. t VVe shall have one more 

had been detached by Rjighuji lihonsla the 
Mahratta Chief of Berar, at the head of forty 
thousand horse to demand tlic ‘^chauth” of 
Bcngiil and was rapidly adv.ancing towards » 
him ; but the Nawab expecting that they would 
enter by Orissa was a little alarmed at the 
report ; “as he had received advice of their 
intention to pass through Bihar” and had 
intended on his return to the capital to take 
measures to resist them, for whicli he fancied 
he should have ample time, before they could 
reach that province. 

t He speaks to us as one who had himself 
lived through these troublous times, and states 
that it was his father who first communicated 
the app.alling news of the stealthy advance of 
the Main att.'i soldiery to Aliverdi I^han, through 
Aliverdi’s nephew, the Governor of Bihar, as 
the Nabob was returning leisurely to Murshi- 
dabad after his victorious campaign in Orissa. 
We arc definitely told “My father was taking 
some rest from fatigues of that expedition (the 


proof of the value of the materials which 
our Vernacular literature may be made 
to supply for reconstruction of the 
history of our land. 

Chief Feature of the Poem. 

I began by stating that the agonising 
incidents of the “dark and distracting” 
war which now convulses Europe led 
me to think gf this old Eighteenth 
Century Bengali poem. For the notice- 
able point in the framework of the poem 
is its mythological setting, and the idea 
which dominates its opening lines is 
that of a strong moral force controlling 
and shaping human destiny on earth. 
There is an unfaltering faith in an all-wise 
Frovidence wRich never allows iniquity to 
triumph over righteousnees.J Then again, 

capture of Ramgar) when on a sudden, intelli- 
gence was brought by some trusty persons 
that Raghoji Bhonsla pandit had sent his own 
Fardhan at the head of forty tliousand horse 
to conquer Bengal, and that in .a few days tl^ey 
w’ould pass close to him through the hills on 
their way to that country. This intelligence, 
such as it seemed to be was with a scrupu- 
lous exactitude transmitted to the Ciovernor- 
General of Bihar, who foiAvardcd it with letters 
of his ow’n to Aliverdi Khan. This prince not 
trusting the intelligencer, paid little attention 
to the letter, and he .insu'cred his nephew', by 
desiring him to be easy in his mind and to apply 
himself to his business ; adding that whenever the 
Mahrattas should make their appearance, care 
would be taken to’give them a good reception. 

J “Whenever there is a decay of religion, 
Bharatas, and an ascendency of irrcliglon then 
I manifest myself.” 

“For the protection of the good, for the des- 
truction of evil-doers, for the firm establishment 
of religion, 1 am born in every age. The “Gita.” 
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as we approach the final catastroplie 
in the poem, when the indomitable- 

Mahratta general is done to death bv 

%■ 

means which cannot be characterised .as 
other than treacherous, we are prepared 
for it by the poet’s references to the 
misdeeds of the Mahratta general and of 
his soldiery and his open violation of 
moral laws. He has oppressed the weak 
and suffered unspeakable outrages to 
be committed on defenceless women. 
He has thus lost the support and the 
sympatliy of the gods above. He has 
incurred the displeasure of the higher 
powers who are the protectors of the 
weal^ and the defenders of the defence- 
less on earth. He has been judged 
and found wanting. And he must 
suffer. The truth of that old saying 
which finds expression in the classical 
line “quemdeus vult perdere prius 
dementat," is once .again brought home 
W our mind. The Mahratta general 
falls a victim to all appearance to human 
contrivance, but really to divine dis- 
pleasure. This is how a ^Hindu poet 
in a Bengeli poem justifies the ways of 
God to man. 

I have already alluded to the histori- 
cal interest which necessarily attaches 
to Gangaram’s poem. The Mahrattas 
came to Bengal on the plea of 
demanding "Chauth” from Nabob 
Alivetdy Khan on behalf of the Mogul 
Emperor, the titular sovereign power, 
says the poet.§ Chauth has a fairly 

§ It does not appear what was the object 
of the Berar Mahrattas ; whether conquering 


extensive literature of its own, and some 
highly interesting details about it are to 
be found in Holwell’s Historical Events, 
Part I. For our present purposes, it is 
enough to refer to the following state- 
ment in Bolt’s Considerations on Indian 
affairs. Bolt was for many years in the 
service of the East India Company in 
Bengal, serving as an Alderman or 
Judge of the Mayor’s Court .of Calcutta 
which was one of the courts established 
agreeably to the Charter granted to the 
Company. We need have no hesitation 
in accepting as substantially correct his 
presentation of the historical facts 
regarding Chauth : — 

“There arc several nations in India, 
now living under distinct governments 
of their own, who never were subdued 
by the Moguls, though indeed most of 
them, at times, have been their tribu- 
taries. They, however were never able 
to make the Mahrattas either their 
subjects or tributaries. 

These people are governed by an 
artistocracy of Rajas of the Hindu 
religion, who for many ages have done 
more tnan defend themselves, for they 

Bengal, to plunder it, or to establish the “Chauth’’ 
or cl.aitn for the fourth part of the revenues as 
owing to the weakness of the Mogul (iovern- 
ment they had done in several other provinces. 
Aliverdy Khan suspected they had been 
instigated by the Nizam, who a short time 
previously had established his independent 
authority at Hyderabad and was supposed to be 
jealous of the rising power of the Governor of 
Bengal — Stewart’s History of Bengal. 
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imposed tributes on most of their 
neighbours ; and at last they even 
obliged the famous Mogul A.urengzebe 
to submit to the mortifying and dis- 
honourable terms of paying them a 
“Chauth,” or annual tribute of the fourth 
part of the revenues of the Deckhan ; 
so that it might be said, the Emperor 
thereby not only acknovvle<lgcd their 
independence of himself but likewise 
their joint right of sovereignty with him 
over those provinces that produced the 
revenues out of which the “Chauth” was 
paid. 

This “ Chauth ” or tribute was conti- 
nued to be received by the Mahrattas 
from the Mogul even long after the 
revenues of the Deckhan provinces had 
ceased to be paid into the royal treasury 
at Delhi : for in the year 1740, when 
the deputies of the Sahoo Rajah (King 
of Sittarah) arrived as usual at Delhi 
to receive the Chauth, they were told 
by the Mogul’s ministry, “that Nadar 
Shah had lately so exhausted the 
treasury, that the Emperor was rendered 
utterly incapable of satisfying their 
demands, the more especially as the 
revenues of the Rengal provinces had 
been withheld from the year 1738 by 
the rebellion of Alliverdy Khan, who, 
in conjunction with his brother Hajee 
Ahmed, had usurped the Government 
of that Subahdary, they requesting at 
the same time, that the deputies would 
entreat their master, in the Emperor’s 
name, to send an army of sufficient 
force to exact the amount of the Chauth 


that was due to them, and also to take 
the heads of Aliverdy and his brother, 
and restore the family of Sujah Khan 
to the Subahship ; as the distracted 
state of the Empire put it out of his 
power to send a force strong enough 
to reduce the two rebels.” 

Thus power was given to the 
Marahttas by a real Mogul, upon the 
loss of Deckhan, to levy their tribute 
on the Bengal provinces, in lieu of what 
they had received as their Chout from 
the Deckhan revenues. Rut the truth 
was, the revenues of both Subahs were 
alike lost to tho Mogul ; so that his 
ministers may be supposed to have 
given such an answer merely to get rid 
of a troublesome demand, though even 
made without justice. However the 
Marahtahs accepted of tlie transferred 
pledge, with the service annexed to it, 
which had the appearance of giving 
them likewise a new title of their Chout ; 
and they accordingly proceeded to act 
from those powers for both purposes. 
An army of eighty thousand horse was 
expeditiously sent by them into the 
Bengal provinces, under the command 
of Boskhar Pundit, who, after explain- 
ing the nature of his powers, demanded 
of the usurper, Alliverdy Khan, ‘Three 
years arrears of the Chout, the treasures 
of the two late Subahdars, and that in 
future an officer of their own should 
have a seat in every cutchcry through- 
out the provinces to collect the fourth 
part of the revenues on their behalf.” 

These den^ands being refused with 
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extreme indignation, preparations were 
of course made for a decision by arms. 
The first consequence of which was, 
that Alliverdy found himself in so 
dangerous a situation, as, with twenty- 
five thousand Patan and Bengal soldiers, 
to be necessitated to force his way 
desperately through the whole Marahtah 
army, and make a fighting retreat from 
Burdwan to the opposite side of the 
river at Cutwah ; which he effected in 
three days, with the loss of all his men, 
except five-and-twenty hundred Patans 
and fifteen hundred of his Bengal force.” 

Ongtn of Mahratta Irruption. 

I hasten to point out how what the 
Bengali poem relates about the Chauth 
is identical with, Bolts* statement, so 
much so that the one reads almost like 
a recapitulation or pro.se version of the 
otjher. I give here a more or less literal 
rendering of this section of the poem. 

Sahu, addressing Raghuraja, said, 
“For a long time the Chauth for Bengal 
has not been paid to us. Despatch an 
ambassador at once to the Mogul 
Emperor. Ascertain why the Chauth 
for Bengal is in arrears. Address a 
letter with him.” Raghuraja penned a 
short and curt note which the Mahratta 
reptesentatvve took with him starting 
on his errand early the next day, and 
came to where the Emperor of Delhi 
resided. Then the Emperor told his 
vizir. .“Acquaint us quickly with the 
contents of the letter.” Upon which 
the letter demanding the Chauth for 
Bengal which was in arrears was read 


out to the Emperor by the Vizir. The 
Emperor ordered the Vizir to address 
Shahu and say that Aliverdy, the servant, 
had murdered his master, the Soubah 
of Bengal, and he had grown so strong 
that he had cea.sed to pay the imperial 
revenues. The Emperor was pleased 
to add what by the way was a strange 
confession of his own impotence, a 
significant commentary on the decadence 
of the Mogul power. “I have not got 
an army ready. I have none with me 
at present who can go and realise the 
the revenues. The consequence is that 
Aliverdy is in tranquil possession of 
Bengal and is growing more and more 
powerful everyday. The imperial reve- 
nues have not been paid for these two 
years. Let Shahu demand the Chauth 
tor Bengal on my behalf.” The 
Mahratta messenger took the letter from 
the Vizir and bowed his head in respect- 
ful homage to the Emperor and came 
to Satara without loss of time. Shahu 
was seated in his Dewankhana when 
the messenger arrived and delivered 
the Emperor’s reply, after which he 
remained standing with folded hands at 
one end of the Durbar Hall. The 
Dewan acquainted Shahu with the 
contents of the Emperor’s letter explaln- 
how the Mogul desired the Mahrattas 
to send an armed force into Bengal for 
the recovery of the Chauth due from 
that province. Then Shahu said, “Whom 
shall we send to Bengal ?” to which 
Raghuraja replied, smiling, “Let me 
have that commission,*' The request 
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was granted and Bhaskar Pandit was 
chosen by Raghuraja as the leader of the 
expedition and was placed at the head 
of a force of forty thousand men. This 
is the origin, as narrated in the poem, 
and as partly confirmed by historians, 
of the Mahratta irruption of 1741-42. 

VVe read in Seir Mutakherin — 

“The particulars of this invasion are 
as follows — Ragoji-Bhosla was a Prince 
nearly related to the Rudja Sahu, and 
one of the most renowned Commanders 
in the Mahratta Empire, where he 
pos.se.ssed the country of Barar of which 
the great Nagpur is the capital. This 
Prince either instigated by Nizam-cl- 
mulk, or prompted by what he knew of 
the weakness of the Empire, undertook 
to make an irruption into the kingdom 
of Bengal. His views were cither to 
to make a conquest of it, or at least to 
establish in it contributions to the full 
amount of the Chout, /. e., one-quarter 
of the reveuues, an odious yoke that 
had become established in many 
countries of Hindustan and Deccan, but 
from which Bengal had yet remained 
entirely free. For this purpose he made 
choice of his own Prime Minister 
Bhasukur Pandit, and gave him the 
command of an army of twenty-ftve 
thousand horse, which had swelled to 
forty thousand ; and that army had 
passed with ease through the mountain- 
ous country and difficult passes, which 
like so many gates, shut up the entrance 
of Bengal, but where, nobody had 
thought of opposing their passage.”* 


It is interesting to note that accor- 
ding to the poet’s statement Bhaskar 
Pandit came at the head of 40,cxx) men, 
Gholam Hossain Khan says that Bhas- 
kar’s original following numbered 25,000 
which soon swelled to 40,000 while Grant- 
Duff tells us that “the Mahratta army 
consisted of ten or twelve thousand hor.se 
and report had .swelled theirnumbers to 
nearly four times that amount.” 

Aliverdi and the Bengal Subadarship. 
About the accession of Aliverdy Khan, 
to the Subadarship of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, the facts are thus summa- 
rised by Grant-Duff : — 

About this period usurper, Aliverdi 
Khan, established his authority over the 
provinces of Bengal, Beljar and Orissa. 
From a humble situation in the service 

* About the reliability of popular estimates • 
in these matters, \vc may compare the follow- 
ing which has reference to one of the subsequent 
Mah.aratta inroads into Bcng.'il : — » 

On the Nabob’s departure from the city .Sabat 
began his march from Hallasore and after a 
short conflict with Koosal .Singh, possessed 
himself of Midnapore, and sent small detatched 
parties to seize on the country round him : one 
of wliich ailvanced as far as Chundercona and 
another as far as llowannypore, where they still 
vcmam without advancing a foot further to the 
northward •. his whole force consists of 1,000 
vag.aband horse and half as many foot. 'I'lic 
force by the timidity of some and roguery of 
others at the city has been magnified to ten times 
the number : and fear has taken such Jtotal 
possession of the people there that they imagine 
him and his troops within .an hour’s march of 
them— “Ifolwcll to Major Caillaud,” Fort 
William, 24th Feb. 1760. 
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of Shujaucl-deen Khan, nabob of Benj:;;al 
AHvercly had been appointed the nobob’s 
deputy in Behar. Surfuraz Khan, the 
heir-apparci>t to the nabobship, was 
stationed at Dacca, and Moorshed Koo- 
lee Klian, the son-in-law of Shujah-ud- 
deen, was the deputy governor of Orissa, 
having for his dewan a native of Arabia, 
named Meer Hubeeb. On the death 
of Shujah-ud-deen, Surfuraz Khan was 
appointed nabob, Aliverdy Khan 
rebelled, and slew him in battle. He 
also attacked and drove Moorshed 
Koolee from Orissa. Mecr Hubeeb, the 
dewan, a person afterwards so instru- 
mental in Mahratta progress also fled, 
but subsequently submitted, and entered 
the service of. the successful insurgent. 
Aliverdy Khan was acknowledged by the 
Emf)eror as nabob of Bengal, in conse 
quence of sending a part of the property 
and jewels of Surfuraz Kiian to court. 

Other Sources of Interest, 

What are some of the other sources of 
interest of our Bengali poem besides 
the purely historical one? On this 
point I propose to invite, attention only 
to two short passages in the poem. 
When Burdwan lay besieged by the 
Mahrattas, all supplies were cut off and 
no provisions could be brought into the 
city. We have in this connection a 
a graphic description, all too short, of 
the state of utter destitution to which 
thG.townsfoIk and the Nabob together 
with his soldiery were reduced even at 
Burdwan “which for plenty of provi- 
sions’* Seir Mutakkherin says, surpassed 


most parts of Bengal. We are told 
that no trader could venture out of the 
city. The “Borgis” plundered and 
murdered all whom they could lay hold 
of, with the result that no provision 
could be had ; rice, pulse, “dal” of all 
sorts, oil, ghee, flour, sugar, salt began 
to be sold at a rupee a seer. The 
mise/y of the poor was indescribable. 
Numbers died of starvation. Ganja 
and tobacco were not to be had. So 
also vegetables of all kinds. They all, 
from the lowest to the highest including 
the Nabob hini-self, had to subsist on 
boiled roots of plantain trees. I think 
we may safely assume that in the 
enumeration before us we have a fairly 
exhaustive list of the articles which in 
the [)oefs day constituted the ordinary 
dietary c.)f the Hindu section of a 
flourishing town like Burdwan. There 
can be no question of the populousness 
and prosperity of Jhjrdwan in those 
da>'s, and I need hardly explain that 
Burdwan and the Raja of Burdwan 
played an important part in the social 
and political history of Bengal in the 
Eighteenth Century Hence it would 
seeHTi that the Hindus in those days 
lived largely on vegetarian dishes. 
Again, the use of narcotics like tobacco 
and ganja must have been widely pre- 
valent. It should however be noted 
that while tobacco and ganja are 
expressly mentioned by the poet, there 
is no reference to wine or any other 
intoxicating liquor, though we know 
from other sources of the fondness of 
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the Bengal peasantry for the “todi” — 
the unfermented palm joice. 

A picture of Devastation, 

One other short passage I venture to 
refer to as throwing a curious sidelight 
on the economic aspect of the Iiistory of 
Bengal in the Kighteentli Century. 
The passage I am thinking of is the 
one in which the poet describes the 
flight of the panic-stricken inhabitants 
from their burning villages and home- 
steads which were being ravaged by the 
Marhatta soldiery. 

I'lie passage under reference tells us 
• — “when the. Ikargis began to plunder 
the village the inhabitants sought 
shelter in flight. Tlie Brahmin Pandits 
fled carrying with them their loads of 
manuscripts, the goldsmiths fled carry- 
ing with them scales and tools : the 
“gandabaniks” fled with their merchan- 
dise, the “kansaris” (Braziers) fled with 
their brass and copper, the blacksmiths 
and potters fled with their implements 
of production — the wheels and sticks ; 
the “sankabaniks” fled with their 
instruments and the fishermen fled with 
their fishing nets.”J It may be noted in 

f As regards these trade classifications lie 
may remember what Dalton says in his Des- 
criptive Ethnology of Bengal. Amongst the 
Hindus, all trades arc hereditary and each 
forms a caste, the persons bclongtt^g to which 
must not marry out of it. These guilds are not 
included amongst the four classes by the 
ancient exponents of the Hindu system. They 
are declared to be the issue of marriage 
between a male of one or other of the recog- 
nised castes with a female of another, and arc 


pa.ssing that flashes of grim humour are 
not entirely absent from the dark 
picture of devastation painted by the 
poet. A group of panicstricken men 
flying from the deserted villages ask 
one another if any of them had seen the 
freebooters — to which the reply came 
tliat none had yet actually seen the 
Bargis, but that they were running 
away because everybody else was doing 
so. But alas, soon afterwards, the poor 
shuddering villagers were surrounded by 
the freebooters and tortured and robbed 
of their all in the usual style. 

Here again it is permissible to the 
student of history to assume that the 
poet has given his readers a fairly 
complete list of^the trading pursuits and 
occupations of the Hindus of his day. 
The “Unchanging East” is thus the reflec- 
tion which forces itself on our mind, for 

■% 

what was true of the Bengal of the 
poet’s day is also more or less true of 
the Bengal of the present day, and is, 
certainly true of the Bengal of the 
Sixteenth century. In that remarkable 
poem, Chaitanya Bhagbat, the author 
gives us an account of the peregrinations 
of the apostle through his nativ^e city 
on a certain memorable occasion. We 
arc told that Chaitanya first went to the 
weavers. He then visited in succession 
those who deal in dairy products : the 
“Gandhabaniks” the “Malakars” and the 
“Sankhabaniks” and the “Tambulis”. 

thence called the mixed classes, of whom from 
thirty to forty are enumerated including the 
tribes to whom the vilest officers are assigned. 
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Thus the Maharashtra Purana of the 
Eighteenth Century speaks of the same 
familiar trades, the same familiar imple- 
ments of production, the same familieir 
articles of merchandise as the Chaitanya 
Bhagabat of the Sixteenth Century. 
One other thought would suggest itself 
to us, namely, the importance of the 
part which cottager industries with their 
rude tools and implements have hitherto 
played in the economic life of Bengal, 
giving us those exquisitely finished silk 
handkerchiefs which still find their 

patrons in high places and those delicate 
varieties of Muslin which are still the 

wonder of the world. 

Progress of the Mnhrattas, 

% 

Of the body of the poet’s narrative, 
1 propose to speak in my next paper. 
Hear I shall only state that the poet 
tells us practically nothing of the doings 
of the Mahrattas before their entry into 
Bengal proper. I.eaving Satara, Bhas- 
ker, we are told, came to Bijaporc where- 
lie halted for one night. Thence the 
expedition proceeded to Katak. From 
Katak the Marhatta force came by 
rapid forced marches to J^agpore, and 
they entered Bengal through the hilly 
region of Panchakot. From the point 
that Panchakot is reached, the poem is 
not wanting in details. Neither is that 
local colouring absent which we do not 
naturally expect to find in the pages of 
our professed historians, but which a 
native contemporary poet cannot help 
spreading over the familiar scenes he 
paints. 


I conclude my introductrry remarks 
by inviting attention to one more enu- 
meration in the pages of our poet which 
seems to have a special interest of its 
own from the sociological and ethnolo- 
gical points of view. Besides the 
traders and craftsmen already mentioned, 
the poet tells us that all the Kayesthas, 
Vaidyas of the threatened villages ran 
away. The Kshetris and Rajputs 
followed suit throwing away their 
swords and sabres. 

The Afahratta Inroads, 

The agriculturists and Kaibartas did 
the same. Among the flying crowds, 
were to be found the Gossains and 
Mohunts. But there were Mahomedans 
also — Sheikhs and Syads, Moguls and 
Pathans. The way Mahomedans are 
mentioned by the poet, however, implies 
that they were in the minority. There 
were the Putwaris and the Shikdars of 
the villages. The “Chanhi Dhanuks,*' 
the Santals, the hill-tribes, were also 
to be found, who apparently trade in 
sheep and goats, for they are represent- 
ed as taking their goats with them 
when they ran away. In certain districts 
in Lower Bengal, these Santals are 
known as Banuas even in modern times 
and constitute the floating labouring 
population of the locality. Perhaps in 
the poet’s day according to immemorial 
custom these people dwelt on the out- 
skirts of the villages beyond the limits 
of the village community proper, as 
they do to some extent even now. 

The districts which were most affect^ 
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ed by the Mahratta inroads of 1741-42 
are Midnapore, liirbhum, Burdwan, 
Bankura and Moorshidabad. It is thus 
natural for us in this connection to 
think of a volume of local history like 
Major Walsh’s sumptuously finished 
History of Murshidabad. Referring to 
the Census retuns of 1901, Major Walsh 
notes “that the balance between Ilindus 
and Mahomedans is no longer in favour 
of the Hindus, though the difference 
is not very great,’’ Thus there can be 
little doubt tliat in the Eighteenth 
Century the Hindus outnumbered the 
Mahomedans even at the Provincial 
Mahomedan Capital. As regards the 
Santals, I referred to in connection with 
our poet’s mention of the “ Dhanuks,’’ 
Major Walsh says that they live for the 
most part in the West and North-West 
of the City and adds that " They are 
by nature hunters and nomadic, but 
there is no scope for their energies and 
they must settle down to agriculture 
and daily labour.’’ In his “ Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal,” Sir Herbert Risley 
speaks of the Dhanuks as a separate 
caste and judged from the Census figures 
for Murshidabad and its neighbouring 
districts in recent years where they are 
classed as Hindus, they constitute 
numerically by no means a negligible 
section of he local population. The 
student of history would be excused 
if the thinks in this connection of the 
remote past of India, for there is a 
famous description of a seven-fold 
division of the Indian body politic in 


the pages of Megasthenes, in course of 
which the Greek traveller and Ambassa- 
dor speaks of the Philosophers, the 
Brahmins and the Germanes ; the 
husbandmen, who were never disturbed 
in their peaceful occupations even by 
contending armies in times of war — 
the artisans who were free from taxation 
and were maintained at the expense of 
the State, and neatherds and shepherds 
who lived in huts and who were nomads, 
hunting down wild beasts and noxious 
birrls which destroy corn, and who thus 
served a highly useful purpose. But 
these hunters did not apparently consti- 
tute a caste of Hindus but were a 
separate non- Aryan tribe. If bur 
Dhanuks of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries be the descendants 
and representatives of the neatherds 
and shepherds described in the pages of» 
Megasthenes — which there is little 
doubt they are — we have proof positive, 
of the antiquity of the process which i.s * 
in operation under our very eyes, the 
process by which Hinduism is ever 
expanding and extending the limits of 
its fold, adding to the lower strata of 
the social organism and that by which 
it comes to be one of the most compre- 
hensive of our socio-religious systems. 

It will have been noticed that the 
poet speaks of Brahmin scholars and 
their manuscripts. He also mentions 
the Gossains and Mohunts, while* we 
miss all reference to the priests, who in 
the pages of the Sixteenth Century 
Mukundaram, as in our present-day 
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villages, go their daily rounds offering 
pujahs and levying toll, and thus 
constitute an important factor in the 
economy of the life of the village 
community. I do not, however, think 
we should be justified in drawing any 
conclusion from this omission regarding 
the position of the orthodox Hindu 
cult in the neighbouring regions of 
Burdwan and Murshidabad. 

The poet concludes by saying that 
men of thirty-six • different “Varna” or 
castes were to be found among the 
fugitive!?. The last word “Varna” takes 
our mind back to the question of the 
origin of castes in India and reminds us 
thaf after all the true Sanskrit name for 
Caste, “Varna” literally means colour. 

Shall we therefore say with Max 
Muller that “the first trace of caste 
jyhich we find in India is purely 
ethnological” and recall to our mind 
that glorious Vedic hymn — “Indrar^ gave. 
Siorse, Indra gave the Sun, he gave 
the earth with food for many, he gave 
gold, and gave wealth, destroying the 
Dasyus, Indra protected the Aryan 
‘Varna’.” (Rig Veda, III, 34’ 9.) 

Permit me lastly to suggest a refer- 

♦ D.alton says : In his Descriptive Etimth 
logy of Bengal referred to once before. Accor- 
ding to different authorities, the number of 
inferior castes so originated from mixed alliances 
between the four recognised castes ranges 
from fhirty to upwards of forty, and includes 
some of the most useful of the people, as 
carpenters, smiths, weavers, potters, and 
braziers. 


ence to any of our modern Census 
returns of a Bengal district, and to note 
how the main elements which consti- 
tuted the population of a Bengal village 
of the Eighteenth Century as described 
in Gangaram’s poem, correspond to the 
state of things which we find around us 
to-day. 

My present topic is but a slender 
thread on which to hang a discussion of 
the almost insoluble problem of the 
origin of caste in India, and I have no 
intention of entering into an examina- 
tion of the question on the present 
occasion. But my younger friends 
would pardon me if I invite their atten- 
tion in this connection to Senart’s 
important work on the Castes in India 
— an English translation of portions of 
which is to be found in the Indian 
Antiquary for May and June 1912. 
Senart’s theory of the origin of caste in 
India will always have an interest for us 
and his main proposition is quoted here 
for convenience of reference — Says 
Senart — 

“Caste, in my opinion, is the normal 
prolongation of the ancient Aryan 
institutions as remodelled by the vici- 
ssitude.s into which they are involved by 
the new conditions and surroundings 
they met in India. It would be inex- 
plicable without this traditional basis, 
as it would be unintelligible without the 
alloys that have been mixed with it, 
without the circumstances that have 
kneaded it”. 

In 1911 came to our hands from the 
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Faculty of Political Science in the Col- 
umbia University, a publication of no 
inconsiderable interest. It is written by 
Dr. Chen Huan Chan<j and entitled, 
“The Economic Principles of Confucius 
and His School.” A work on the eco- 
nomic teachings of Confucius by a 
Chinese writer of Dr. Chen’s position 
and experienee who had himself been a 
Mandarin and who in Professor Hirth’s 
words “has had the advantage of sifting 
his ideas through the methods of 
western Science” must be a notable 
addition to the historical literature of 
economic thought. Dr. Chen’s work 
tends to show that Confucianism is a 
great economic as well as a great moral 
.and religious .system. As the Doctor 
himself puts it “Confucius combities the 
economic and ethical elements into one 
system and this is a characteristic pecu- 
liar to his religion.” My object in allu- 
ding to it here is to explain that though 
there is ikj cirste in Cliina, there is a 
clearly defined division of the population 
into four classes. Says Dr. Chen ; 

Using the principle of the division of 
labour as a basis, the Chinese have classi- 
fied their people into four groups from 
a very early period. Such a classifica- 
tion is not a caste .system, but a division 
of occupations and it includes all the 
people. Ruling’s commentary .says. “In 
the ancient time there were four groups 
of people ; there was a group of people 
called merchants ; there was a group of 
people called farmers ; and there w«.s a 
group of people called artisans.” The 


definition of these four groups is given 
by Ho Hsiu. lie says : — 

First, those whose virtue enabled them 
to occupy the public positions were 
called students. Second, tho.se who 
cultivated land and produced grain were 
called farmers. Third, tho.se who finish- 
ed the goods by the skilful mind and 
toilsome hand were called arti.sans. 
Fourth, those who exchanged wealth 
and sold goods were called merchants. 
The four groups worked separately, and 
the labour of one group was not taken 
by the other three. Therefore, the 
wealth was sufficient. This was the 
system of the ancients and the same 

classification is still used now. 

♦ 

Under the induence of Confucius, 
Cliiilfi had no social class or caste. But 
by the division of labour, she had and 
has, four groups of people. ^ 

To every student of Indian Institu- 
tions, the division of the population in 
China into 4 classes will suggest aii 
analogy which is full of interest as also 
a contrast* which is full of instruction. 

** The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain. 

She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.’* 

So sang the poet, the advocate of 

* Up to the present, India alone has shown 
a universal system of castes. At least, one 
may find elsewhere accidental traces, g'erms of 
analogous institutions : they are nowhere 
generalised, arranged in a system. 

Steuart (Indian Antiquary, June, 1912}. 
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sweetness and of light, the apostle of cul- 
ture in England, how different from the 
present-day abominable German kultur. 
Similiarly the historian in a remarkable 
passage of his Annals of Rural Uengal, 
commenting on the interest which 
attaches to our hitherto neglected local 
District records, says, “ Dynasties strug- 
gled and fell, but the bulk of the people 
evinced neither sympathy nor surprise, 
nor did the pulse of village life in 
Bengal move a single beat faster for all 
the calamities and panic of the outside 
world." The Mahratta irruption of the 
mid-Eighteenth Century must have been 
a calamity of an exceptional order, for 
it did succeed, at least for a little while, 
in disturbing the even tenor of life of 
the bulk of the people in these provinces 
and it did make the pulse of Bengal 
¥illage life beat a little faster than usual. 
This we realise when we think of the 
attitude of the people towards that. 
t>ther overwhelming calamity which 
overtook Bengal and filled the cup of 
her misery within twenty years of the 
coming of the Mahrattas-»-that famine 
which visited Bengal in 1769-70 accom- 
panied by the grim laughter of its insepa- 
rable associates— starvation and pestilence 
which carried off at least one-third of 
the population within that short period. 
When in God’s grace favourable seasons 
returned, it was found that there were 
not ^enough able-bodied men left to 
carry on the regular occupations of 
husbandry. During this famine, the 
manhood and the vvomanhood of Bengal 


proved to the wondering outside world 
how they can suffer in silence and even 
face death with undisturbed equanimity. 
But that womanhood, usually hidden in 
seclusion, so reticent, so patient in 
suffering, so uncomplaining in the midst 
of surrounding desolation, was forced to 
fly from the burning homesteads and to 
appear before the public as Gangaram 
tells us during the inroads of the Borgis. 
“Respectable women who had never 
trodden public thorough-fares,” says the 
poet with his usual terseness, “were 
forced to fly through the ravages of the 
Mahratlas with bag and baggage.” 
Pangs of child-birth came upon some of 
these delicate women in the midst of 
their painful horrors, and the still more 
painful publicity. 

Let us place ourselves for a minute in 
the position of a contemporary poet 
speaking of an appalling calamity which 
had overtaken his native land during his 
lifetime. Or let us imagine a Daniel 
Defoe living in London, not during the 
Plague of 1665 who.se history he wrote, 
but in the England of the Ninth 
Century during the Danish invasions 
and writing about the.se incursions in 
the fashion of the Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle. What are the probable salient 
points to which our poet or historian 
would especially invite attention ? These 
would probably be the names and 
characteristics of the conspicuous leaders, 
generals and chieftains, the names of 
the towns and villages which had 
suffered most in the all-pervading 
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calamity, and the stirring episodes which 
appeal to our imagination almost with a 
compelling force even at this distance of 
time, and which crown with glory or 
cover with infamy, the memory of the 
actors concerned. It is therefore quite 
in keeping with the fitness of things that 
our Bengali poet should speak to us of 
the characters who arc the protag«nists 
in the struggle he narrates ; of the 
districts and villages which were 
ravaged and plundered ; and of that 
heroic retreat of Alivcrdy Khan from 
Burdwan to Cutwa, suffering the ex- 
treme of misery and displaying the 
extreme of heroism, a retreat therefore 
which has been aptly compared to the 
famous retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

Before attempting to give a sum- 
marized version of the purely historical 
portions of the poem, or before asking 
you to consider the accuracy of the 
historical information to be gleaned 
from the poet’s pages, it would be useful 
to invite attention to some of the actual 
personages who are mentioned by name 
by Gangaram in course of his narration. 

This I propose to do in my next 
paper. 

J. N. Das Gupta. 


MILTON’S MESSAGE, 


Some years ago I had the pleasure 
of listening to an organ recital by a 
very famous English musician. Among 
the selections he played was one of his 
own improvisation and of all I think 
that charmed me most. Beginning with 
a very simple and striking air he gradu- 
ally developed it into more and more 
complex variations until at last he 
finished in a perfect torrent of most 
exquisite harmony leaving his hearer-s 
spellbound. Yet notwithstanding the 
complexity and grandeur of the final 
movement the first simple air was to 
the very end distinguishable ; in fact 
one felt that it had been the inspiring 
spirit of the whole improvisation. 

So is it with Milton’s writing. To the 
careful and truly appreciative listener 
throughout his work one dominant note 
is observable. Sometimes it is clear 
enough to be absolutely unmistakable 
even to the casual hearer and at other 
times it is hidden away under a grand 
chorus of harmony of which, upon ana- 
lysis, we shall find it to be the inspiring 
theme. 

Were my object merely to ascertain 
the nature of and give a name to that 
simple theme the task might soon be 
accomplished ; for the central me.ssage 
of John Milton may be summed up in 
the one word liberty. I wish however 
to understand the significance of the 
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theme and to appreciate its value. To 
this end we must first glance at the 
historical surroundings amidst which 
Milton wrote, and then at the course of 
development through which his thought 
concerning Liberty passed. 

For a key to unlock the significance 
of the stirring events of the seventeenth 
century in which Milton lived and 
worked we must hark back more than 
one hundred and fifty years. In 
1453 A. D. Constantinople was captured 
by the Turks ; a simple enough event 
in itself but fraught with the most 
striking and far-reaching consequences 
for Europe and for the whole world. 

. During the dark ages which succeeded 
the downfall of Rome intellectual 
culture seem’cd to have died out in 
Europe. In Constantinople alone was 
a tiny spark preserved. There a number 
of scholars, chiefly Greeks, lived and 
studied and preserved the old master- 
pieces of literature which had cottie 
down to them from the Augustan age 
of ancient Greece and Rome. Even 
their enthusiasm for learning was not 
sufficiently great to induce them to leave 
their comfortable homes and face the 
difficulties of spreading knowledge 
among the less enlightened peoples of 
the West. When the city fell into the 
hands of the Turks however these 
savants were obliged to flee and fortu- 
nately they took with them many of 
their ancient books. Doubtle.ss they 
looked upon the capture of their beloved 
city and their own subsequent exile as 


the greatest of possible hardships. But 
history has taught us that their hard- 
ships constituted just the breeze needed 
to fan their spark of learning into a 
flame which soon kindled the whole 
continent and continues to this day as 
a mighty conflagration. That revival 
of learning, known as the Renaissance 
prodtcced a spirit of unrest in almost 
all departments of European life. In- 
creasing knowledge engendered an ardent 
spirit of enquiry. Religion, politics and 
social conditions became subjects for 
close investigation. Investigation re- 
vealed disabilities and abuses and thus 
the spirit of enquiry developed naturally 
into a call, at first gentle but gradually 
increasing in volume, for reform. 

Hence it was that the Reformation 
aro.se. Religious men on the Continent 
began to question the tyrannical autho- 
rity of Rome and to call for a greater 
freeilom of thought and conduct. Their 
agitation reached England but gradually. 
True it i.s that Henry the Eighth had 
eagerly availed him.sclf of the movement 
and to suit his own private ends had 
divorced the Church from Rome but the 
mass of the English people, did not 
really begin to appreciate the inner 
significance of the Reformation until 
fifty years later. Whereas the revival 
of learning made itself felt in a perfectly 
phenomenal advance in literature and 
.science during the reign of Elizabeth, it 
was not until Charles the First came to 
the throne in 1625, that it reached its 
culminating point. 
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In the compass of an article such as 
this it would be impossible to deal with 
all the real and fancied wrongs which 
the people of that time suffered. The 
most that can be attempted is a brief 
summary of the more conspicuous of 
them. They may be broadly indicated 
under the two heads of Political and 
Religious disabilities. Under Charles, 
. the Parliament which should, according 
to the ideals of government in England, 
have been the organ of popular repre- 
sentation had become a mere tool for 
the advancement of the King’s designs. 
He summoned it in order to get large 
grants of money sanctioned for carrying 
on an unpopular and extravagant 
foreign policy and as soon as the money 
was granted dissolved or suspended it in 
order to avoid the criticism of his 
schemes which would have inevitably 
been advanced by its members. When- 
ever it refused or hesitated to comply 
with his wishes he immediately disjien- 
.sed with even its financial assistance 
and betook himself to various cruel 
and arbitrary measures for the extortion 
of the neede<l cash from private indivi- 
duals. When criticism of his schemes 
was attempted by members of parlia- 
ment he had them arrested and commit- 
ted to prison. Such an encroachment 
on civil liberty might have been endured 
fifty years before but by a people brea- 
thing the atmosphere of enlightenment 
consequent upon the Renaissance it was 
naturally resented. So there arose an 
insistent demand for Parliamentary 


liberty which when opposed issued in a 
civil war. 

It seemed as if no act of Charles could 
widen the breach thus made by his 
political tyranny. Hut there was one 
thing dearer to England than even P'ree 
speech in Parliament and that was 
Religious Freedom. The battle against 
the oppression of the Pope of Rome was 
still being fought by the successors of 
Luther and Calvin on the Continent and 
although it had outwardly been won in 
England by Henry the liighth Charles 
was insidiously but firmly trying to 
undo the results of the Victory. He 
appointed men with distinctly Roman 
sympathies to tile highest ecclesiastical 
offices in England and gave them 
unlimited powers to enforce their 
doctrine.s. Persecutions of a most bitter 
type were carried on against those who 
refused to have their worship deter- 
mined for them by such men. Those 
who were unwilling to practise religion 
in precisely the form which Charles 
prescribed were branded as heretics and 
traitors and were punished by the .severest 
penalties. So stringent did the restric- 
tions on liberty of conscience and 
worship become and such an intense 
persecution arose against those who 
insisted on enjoying these privileges 
that many of the best people of the 
country followed the lead of their kind- 
red spirits in Holland and emigrated to 
America. There they were more than 
willing to face the direct hardships and 
counted them but a small price to pay 
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for the retention of the inestimable 
blessings of hVeedom, 

Broadly speaking then there were two 
great parties in England in the early 
4ays of Charles’ reign, opposed to the 
King, the Parliamentarians who deman- 
the right of free speech and political 
liberty and the Puritans who protested 
in no uncertain tones against the fetter- 
ing of conscience and the curtailing of 
their religions freedom. Of course the 
two classes were not mutually exclusive. 
Most of those who belonged to one 
were also sympathetic with the other, 
but they represent the two great streams 
of thought converging to compose the 
mighty river of National Freedom. 
Later on the issue became complicated 
by the entrance of the Scottish Presby- 
terians and by the differences between 
'the Parliament and the Army, These 
however need not vitally concern us here. 
The principles for which Milton stood 
remained the same and even though the 
issue became confused in the minds of 
many of his contemporaries by the conflic- 
ting currents of thought which followed 
the establishment of the Commonwealth, 
yet they remained perfectly clear in his 
mind. At a time when the. need of 
liberty was being acutely felt and 
vociferously expressed he threw the 
weight of his genius into the battle and 
did more to ensure ultimate victory 
than either he or his contemporaries 
imagined. 

Lest Milton’s sincerity as a Disciple 
of Freedom should for a moment be 


called in question let us bear in mind 
the following facts. Although he always 
seems to have been of a religious turn 
of mind, in youth he gave up the idea 
of entering the Church as a profession 
.simply because, as then constituted, it 
was the abode of a tyrannical formality. 
In 1ms tract on “Reason of Church 
Government” written many years later 
he says “Perceiving what tyranny had 
invaded the Church, that he who would 
take orders must subscribe slave, 1 
thought it better to preserve a blameless 
silence before the sacred office of 
speaking, bought and begun with .servi- 
tude and forswearing.” Further the 
very vehemence which betrays itself 
in his prose writings, sometimes verging 
on the vulgar, seems to have been due 
to the intensity of his feeling in the 
cause of Liberty which he was espousing. 
If such language jars upon our feelings 
how repulsive it must have been to his 
own truly poetic soul. Necessity alone 
in a good cause could have called it 
forth. But chief evidence of all that 
the Love of Liberty was the strongest 
passion of his life is afforded by the 
fact that Milton, for the best years of 
his life, forsook poetry and spent his 
energies in writing pamphlets and carry- 
ing on controversy. That a life of such 
stirring conflict and strife was not at 
all to his taste is clear from such con- 
.siderations as these.” His youth was 
not spent in controversy but in long 
years of quiet study and travel. Indeed 
he himself confesses that such a life 
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was most to his liking. When writing of 
Italy he says in his “Defensio Secunda” 
“The sad news of civil war coming from 
England called me back for I thoght it 
disgraceful while my fellow countrymen 
were fighting for liberty, that 1 should 
be travelling abroad for pleasure.” 
Further, from his youth Milton had 
cherished the high ambition of writing 
a really great poem, a work by which 
his name would go down to posterity. 
Listen to him as he writes of “ That 
inward prompting which grew daily 
upon me that by labour and intent 
study, which I take to be my portion 
in this life, joined with a strong propen- 
sity of nature, I might perhaps leave 
sometliing so written to after times, as 
they should not willingly leave to die,” 
and again, and more beautifully, in his 
second sonnet where he apologises for 
his apparently protracte<l inactivity by 
saying that he is preparing for "That 
same lot however mean or high, toward 
which time leads me and the will of 
Heaven. All is, if I have grace to use 
it so, as ever in my great Task-master’s 
eye.” Now it seems to me that here 
is the greatest evidence of the sincerity 
and intensity of Milton’s belief in the 
cause of liberty. He laid aside the 
great ambition of his life at just that 
time when he had most strength to 
accomplish it in order that he might 
take his place in the forefront of the 
battle for Freedom. He forsook the 
solitude of the country where his 
thoughts might easily turn to poetry 


for the stern prose of a life of political 
controversy carried on within the walls 
of a great noisy city. “Because” he 
says, “I could not be ignorant what is 
of Divine and what of human right, 
I resolved, though I was then meditating 
certain other matters, to transfer into 
this struggle all my genius and all the 
strength of my industry” (Defensio 
Secunda) Yes, two voices clamoured for 
attention in Milton’s consciousness ; the 
voice of desire, of ambition, of pleasure 
bade him write a mighty poem and the 
voice of duty, stern and impelling, sum- 
moning him to figlit in the interests of 
liberty. That he responded to. the 
latter has as history shows, brought him 
the greatest of fame and to us, his 
posterity, inestimable blessing. 

Now let us turn to a consideration of 
the campaign which Milton waged? 
How did he strive for the prize of liberty 
and what particular forms of that muchi, 
coveted trophy did he endeavour to 
secure for his fellow countrymen ? 

Quite early in his career as a writer 
he seems to have turned his thoughts 
to the goal of eivil and political liberty. 
In Comus written in 1634, whilst he was 
staying in the quiet village of Horton, 
he hints at the impending downfall of 
the Court party. For some time after- 
wards though he remained silent on the 
subject and the reason of iiis silence is 
not far to seek. Milton by no means 
uiaderestimated the value of political 
liberty but with a deeper insight than 
some of his contemporaries he realised 
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that to be of any permanent use it must 
be preceded by Social and Religious 
freedom. Hence it was that on his 
hasty return from the pleasures of for- 
eign travel to take part in his Nation’s 
struggle for liberty he did not immedi- 
ately address himself to political con- 
troversy but began to write on Church 
Reform, the spread of Education and 
the Freedom of the press. He went to 
the root of the whole subject by striving 
first to prepare the people for the recep- 
tion of that glorious prize of liberty ; 
that blessing without such preparation 
Milton knew full well would rapidly 
degenerate into the Curse of License. 
To quote his pwn words from the 
“Defensio Sccunda” "I saw that a way 
was opening for the establishment of real 
liberty ; that the foundation was laying 
for the deliverance of man from the yoke 
of slavery and superstition ; that the 
principles of religion which were the first 
objects of our care, would exert a salu- 
tary influence on the manners and consti- 
tution of the public I therefore de- 

termined to relinquish the other pursuits 
in which I was engaged, and to transfer 
the whole force of my talents and my 
industry to this one important object.” 

The initial object of attack in Milton’s 
polemic was then Religious Intolerance. 
As early as 1637 before embarking on 
his foreign travel he had made his 
voice heard on the subject in no uncer- 
tain tones. For in his classic elegy 
“Lycidas” he refers to the clergy of the 
established Church in terms like these 


“Blind mouths | that scarce themselves 
know how to hold 

A sheep-hook” 

And when they list their lean and 

flashy song 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretch- 
ed straw ; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not 

fed. 

But swol’n with wind and the rank 

mist they draw. 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion 

spread.” 

And the same sentiment again finds 
tongue in verse when in the immortal 
sonnet he prays Cromwell ; — 

“Help us to save free conscience from 

the paw 

Of hireling wolves whose gospel is 

their maw” 

And again he urges Fairfax to the 
task of reform in the words 

“Till truth and right from violence be 

be freed 

And public faith cleared from the brand 

of public fraud.” 

So important did the task of securing 
freedom of religious thought from the 
oppressive dogmatism of a corrupt clergy 
appear to Milton as an absolutely neces- 
sary preliminary to the attainment of all 
other forms of Liberty that his earliest 
prose works are all devoted to the subject. 
Beginning in 1641 we have in quick 
succession his pamphlets on “Reforma- 
tion touching Church Discipline in Eng- 
land and the causes that have hitherto 
hindered it, “ Prelatical Episcopacy” 
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“The Reason of Church Government 

urged against Prelaty” and two or 
three others. In all these tracts Milton 
pleads for the right of the individual to 
choose and practise whatever form of 
worship his own conscience approved 
repudiating compulsion of any kind. 
That this was his sincere conviction and 
not due to prejudice against qny one 
particular creed or church is evidenced 
clearly enough by his subsequent 
conduct. After severing his connexion 
with the established Church on leaving 
Cambridge he became closely identified 
in his religions belief and practice with 
the Presbyterians. But when, during 
the latter days of the Long Parliament, 
the leaders of that Church grew intoler- 
ant he docs not hesitate to leave them 
and denounce their infidelity to the 
cause of Liberty in the strongest terms. 
No indictment could be stronger than 
that which he levels against his erst- 
while friends in the sonnet on “The 
New P'orcers of Conscience’’. 

“Dare ye for this adjure the civil 

sword 

To force our consciences that Christ 

set free. 

And ride us with a classic hierarchy’’. 

Let uS make no mistake however as 
to the sincerity of Milton’s love for 
religion. Far from urging the abolition 
of religion he strove for its reformation 
along the only lines by which religion 
can be reformed ; not by changing its 
form of outward organisation merely, 
much less by giving it the sanction and 


support of state recognition but by 
giving each man the opportunity of 
investigating its truth and significance 
for himself unhindered by convention, 
priestly interference or state compulsion. 
Religion was supremely important both 
for its own sake and as a guide to moral 
conduct. In the latter sense especially 
it was of infinite value to the Nation for 
by it a national characrer which alone 
could constitute a worthy and secure 
foundation for the edifice of national 
liberty. 

From his campaign against religious 
bondage Milton passed to the advocacy 
of Social Freedom. Here he again 
began with fundamentals by writing a 
masterly’, tract on Education. In it he 
advocates a system of teaching that 
“ shall fit a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully and magnanimou.sly all the offices 
both public and private, of peace and 
of war ” for liberty to act without wisdom 
is the most doubtful of blessings. Intel- 
lectual freedom apart from sound educai 
tion would be productive of nought but 
error. Then followed the most famous of 
all his prose works the Areopagitica. 
Taking its name from the oration of 
the great Greek apostle of Liberty 
Isocrates it advocated Liberty of ex- 
pression of opinion. Its immediate 
occasion was the strict censorship to 
which all publications were subjected 
during the reign of Charles the first, 
and its chief plea is for the freedom of 
the press. But the whole force of the 
book is on the side of liberty and it 
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concludes with a fine series of passages 
in which Milton claims liberty of con- 
science and of the expression of opinion 
for all. In the same department of 
social freedom must be reckoned the 
tracts urging a relaxation of the divorce 
laws. However much we may disagree 
with their arguments and perhaps justly 
resent their conclusions they serve to 
show how thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of liberty Milton was. Nor can 
his bitterest enemy sustain a contention 
that they were the product of a man 
with lax moral standards. For his bio- 
grapher.s show him to have been a man 
of singular purity and his own insistence 
on morality as the sheet anchor of all 
forms of liberty is every^yhere apparent 
in his writings, fn one passage he says 
“ If ever God instilled an intense love 
of moral beauty into the mind of any 
man He has instilled it into mine.” 
In one of his sonnets he writes of men 

” That bawl for freedom in their 

senseless mood, 

And still revolt when truth would set 

them free. 

Licence they mean when they cry 

Liberty ; 

For who loves that must first be wise 

and good.” 

and he closes Comus with the memora- 
ble lines 

” Love Virtue, she alone is free 

She can teach ye how to climb 

Higher than the sphery chime : 

Or if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 


With the establishment of the 
Commonwealth Milton was appointed 
Latin Secretary. The post was not 
gained by his own seeking, nor when he 
obtained the appointment did he use it 
for his own personal advantage. He 
esteemed it highly however because it 
gave him an additional opportunity for 
advancipg the interests of his cherished 
ideal of Liberty. The post included 
amongst its duties that of writing 
pamphlets in defence of the Govern- 
ment’s action and policy. It was into 
this side of the office that Milton 
entered with the enthusiasm bred of 
deep conviction and in the discharge 
of its duties he gave lavishly of his 
learning and genius. Indeed he gave 
something that most men would have 
regarded as of more value than these — 
the gift of his own sight. For it was 
whilst working on the political pam- 
phlets, reading and writing far into the 
night, that his already weakened eyes 
failed him altogether. It was a great 
sacrifice and this is what he says of it 
in his sonnet of Cyriack Skinner, 

“ What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost 
them overplied 

In Liberty’s defence, — ” 

The task set to Milton by the Govern- 
ment which employed him was that of 
defending and justifying their execution 
of king Charles. His first publication 
on the subject entitled *' The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates ” was issued 
just a fortnight after the king’s death. 
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In it he contends that it is lawful for 
any people to depose, and if necessary, 
execute a monarch who proves himself 
tyrannical and wicked. His argument 
is based on the contention that all men 
are free born. They bind themselves 
together in communities and freely elect 
kings to rule them. If this king fails 
in his responsibilities the peoplfe have 
again the right to exercise their freedom 
and depose him and in the event of his 
using his office merely for the exploita- 
tion of his subjects and the advance- 
ment of his own selfish ends they may 
punish him. The publication of this 
pamphlet not unnaturally called forth 
a storm of criticism from the camp of 
the Royalists, and so Milton embarked 
nupo a period of controversy which 
lasted for several years. Much that 
was written during this period is of 
little permanent interest. It was the 
fashion of the time to resort often and 
forcibly to the argumenttim ad hominem 
and the abuse poured upon each other 
by Milton and his antagonists is far 
from profitable reading. However in 
all his writings he kept the flag of 
liberty flying and the two most notable 
of his treatises which have come down 
to us are the Eikonoclastes in English 
and in Latin “ The Defensio pro Populo 
Anglicano.” The latter is a masterpiece 
of learning and genius and it evoked 
a chorus of praise from scholars in 
Holland, France, Denmark, Sweden and 
Germany. 

By the year 1656 with the Common- 


wealth in full swing Milton had indeed 
cause to rejoice for he must have felt 
that his ideals were almost realised. But 
alas for him ! In the very hour of his 
apparent triumph doubts began to beset 
him and as we shall shortly see, soon 
after his temple of hope itself was 
rudely shattered. 

He had, years before, hinted at possi- 
ble dangers lying in wait for the new 
administration. In his sonnet he admo- 
nishes Cromwell “ that peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war” 
and he had always protested against the 
state control of religion. Now seeing 
his warnings disregarded he writes a 
tract in 1659 showing “that it is not 
lawful for any’ power ^ on Earth to 
compel in matters of Religion.” " Then 
after writing two or three more pamph- 
lets in a similar spirit he brings his 
.series of prose writings to a clo.se with 
“A letter to a friend Concerning the 
Ruptures of the Commonwealth”. In 
this letter he roundly criticises the 
Government for their compromise and 

failure to act up to their former ideals 
« 

and then proceed.s to suijgest that 
government should be carried on by 
a Grand Council of Parliament of the 
ablest men to sit in perpetuity and do 
their business by means of a Council of 
State”. Such criticism of those in 
authority lost him his post as Latin 
Secretary but it affords another evidence 
of the absolute sincerity and unbounded 
courage of the man. To the very last he 
retained his ideals of liberty untarnished 
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never relinquishing them even when 
shortly after they seemed to be for ever 
consigned to the realm of the impossible 
by the accession of King Charles II to 
the throne. 

The feelings of the old and blind 
Prophet of Libert)', when he heard of the 
restoration of the monarchy and the 
re-establishment of the High Church 
party, may better be imagined than 
described. For the time being the must 
have been weighed down by the feeling 
that his life had been an utter failure. 
Why had he given up the cherished 
ambition of his youth to write a great 
poem in order to fight such a lost 
battle ? Would it not have been 
itifinitcly better for him* to have conti- 
nued his foreign travel and then retired 
to some quiet country retreat far from 
the noise of strife and the harassment of 
controversy and there spent the best 
years of his life in the composition of 
, some monumental work of literature for 
posterity? If such questions did arise 
in the mind of the blind poet history 
had given a clear and unmistakable 
answer to them. The failure was 
apparent only, not real. For after all 
the great ideals for which Milton fought 
have been realised the more fully by us 
because of his fighting and the ambition 
of his youth was, far more effectually 
carried into practice after his apparent 
failure than it could have been before. 
The years between i6Go and his death 
in 1674 he spent in comparative retire- 
ment and during that period his very 


best work was done. His blindness, 
the bitter disappointment, the apparent 
failure of his hopes must have involved 
but did not crush him into a despondent 
silence. On the contrary the experiences 
through which he had passed brought 
out the very best in his character ; so 
that the work of those last years is 
trebly 'precious. It embodies his vast 
stores of learning, it furnishes us with 
the rich fruits of his wonderful life and 
experience and best of all it reflects a 
a .soul clear, clean and beautiful as gold 
which has been refined by fire. 

It is manifestly impossible to attempt 
anything like an appreciation, much 
le.s.s criticism, of those last three immor- 
tal works here, but one would fail in 
doing ju.sticc to Milton’s me.ssagc of 
liberty if one omitted to consider the 
w{iy in which he sets it forth in Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes. The subjects of these arc 
taken from the Chri.stian Scriptures and 
may be very briefly outlined as follows. 
In “ Paradise I.,ost ” Milton elaborates 
the story of the first sin committed by 
man, traces its origin and describes its 
terrible and farreaching results. Man 
was created by God, Milton says, with 
the power of free choice. He knew 
what God’s will for him was and had 
liberty cither to do it or disobey. One 
day he was tempted by an evil being 
called Satan and using his power of 
Free Will for ill, chose to disobey 
God. His act of disobedience was man’s 
first sin and is .soon leads on to others, 
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as a result of which, all manner of pains, 
losses and ills came into the world to 
vex him and his posterity. The opening 
words of the poem itself sum up its 
contents : — 

“Of man’s first disobedience and the 

fruit 

“Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal 

taste 

“Brought death into the World and all 
Sing heavenly Muse” 

Paradise Regained, although not so 
long or so fine a piece of work, is a sequel 
to the former epic. In it the story of the 
Temptation and Victory of Jesus Christ 
are set forth and Milton teaches that 
whereas by Adam’s di.sobedience, sin 
with all its awful horrors, entered the 
world now by the implicit obedience of 
Jesus ; victory over sin is secured and a 
means found whereby man may become 
free again from its tyranny. 

The third great poem, Samson Ago- 
nistes, was published shortly before 
Milton’s death. It is written in drama- 
tic form and tells the story of the old 
Hebrew hero Samson. Samson was a 
man of prodigious strength who by his 
prowess delivered the nation from their 
enemies. At length however, in 
disobedience to God’s command, he 
confided the secret of his strength to a 
dissolute woman with whom he 
consorted. She proved to be in the 
pay of Samson’s enemies and betraying 
his secret delivered him into their hands. 
They then blinded him and compelled 
him to do the most servile work whilst 


they mocked at his weakness. Ultimate- 
ly Samson after meditating much 
repented of his sin and disobedience to 
God and unknown to his captors gradu- 
ally regained his former strength. 
Finally when he is one day requisitioned 
to make sport for a great multitude of 
his foes who are assembled at a feast he 
takes his stand between the two chief 
pillars of the banqueting hall and by 
exercising his strength pulls them 
down, killing thousands of his captors 
and dying himself in the wreck of the 
building. It is a piece of wonderful 
dramatic writing and the most pathetic 
parts of it are those in which we can 
read the experiences and thoughts of 
the blind poet in the, words of the 
sightless hero Samson. 

The point which chiefly concerns us 
here is the way in which Milton in 
each of these three great poems keeps 
prominent and develops his favourite 
theme of Liberty. After the apparent' 
failure of his former campaign, the 
negation of all his hopes for national 
and religious, freedom, we might well 
have expected him to drop the 
subject. But no, he has by no means 
lost faith in the ideal of his youth. 
The terrible experiences through which 
he has pas.sed have merely altered 
his perspective. Maturcr consideration, 
after much suffering has led him to tvirn 
his gaze from without to the. inner 
chambers of life and now his last word 
to the world before he dies is “This one 
thing man needs, needs more than civil 
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and social liberty, more even than 
outward religious freedom ; he needs 
preeminently freedom of soul j he must 
at all cost free himself from the bondage 
of evil.” The failure of his fellow 
countrymen to rally round the banner 
of religious, social and civil freedom 
which he had unfurled before them for 
so many years, the collapse of the 
Commonwealth and the restoration of 
the Monarchy, all had impressed this 
great lesson upon him. Man must first 
of ail foster that precious seed of Liberty 
with which God endowed him at birth, 
the Freedom of Will. If by his own 
folly and disobedience he has sold him- 
self to sin and forfeited his power to 
choose rightly,, well, tlien his greatest 
and fundamental need is to .seek God’s 
forgiveness and the restoration of the 
gift by responding to the overtures which 
the Almighty Himself has made towards 
him by appealing to him through the 
life and death of his Son Jesus Christ. 
The highest, most supremely valuable 
and attainable liberty is freedom from 
sin and all forms of unrighteousness. It 
is the fruit of perfect obedience to the 
will of our Creator, is the Liberty of the 
sons of God. In the words of a worthy 
successor of the “Mighty-mouthed inven- 
tor of harmonies” as he addressed God 

“Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 

Atjd did Milton attain that Liberty 
for himself? Surely he did if the quiet 
resignation of the best of all his sonnets 
may be taken to represent his heart 


“God doth not need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts ; 

who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him 

best : His state 

Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding 

speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without 

rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and 

wait. 

Harold Bridges. 


DACCA POBTY YEARS AGO 

( Cuttings from the "East" ), 

Dr. Robson. — Dr. Robson our pre- 
sent Inspector of schools arrived here 
last Mond.'iy and assumed the charge 
of his duties from Mr. Croft who left 
this place last Saturday morning. 

An Address. — The students of Mr. 
Croft resolved to present him with an 
address and with this view they wrote 
and asked him to fix a time and place 
to receive the address, on which Mr. 
Croft thanking his students for their 
good wishes informed them that he 
could not receive the address as it was 
strictly forbidden by the Govt. Mr. 
Croft was indeed held in high esteem 
by all classes of the community. 

Mr. Wilson.— W e are in a position 
to refute emphatically the assertion of 
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the Daccaprokash that it has never been 
contemplated by the authorities to 
appoint a native gentleman, professor 
of mathematics to our local College. 
The fact is that Mr. Wilson the present 
professor having had congestion of liver, 
was advised to go off to the seas and he 
has gone on leave for two month, s. As 
no European professor could be had 
for such a short time, Babu Mathur 
Nath Chatterjea M. A. is now teaching 
the higher College Classes and Babu 
Rasamay Basak M. A, the ist year class 
we believe, to the entire satisfaction of 
the students. Mr. Wilson we learn, has 
much recovered and is likely to rejoin 
his post within a week or so. 

Cricket match last Saturday. The 
College sixteen played their annual 
match with the station eleven. The total 
number of runs on the side of the Col- 
lege was 160, and that on the side of 
the station fortysix. The station was 
poor in strength, as some of their good 
players were not present on the occasion ; 
Mr. Lyall the best bat was unfortunately 
bowled out only after four runs. Mr. 
Peacock had the highest .score on the 
station side making 18. Mr. Gouldsbury 
wor the best successfdl bowler. The 
station had only one Bye and three 
Leg Byes. On the College side Basanto 
alone scored forty one. He also proved 
a good bowler and Held. Bhagavaty 
had the next good score, 24. Aswini 
was a good field and a successful bowler. 
The College had 22 Byes 6 wides and 
I LegBye. We would suggest that the 


native station cricket club play the sta- 
tion next Saturday. 

Mr. Buckland — Mr. C. T. Buckland, as 
Commissioner of the Dacca Division, has 
done for our town in its advanced condi- 
tion what Henry Walters did for it in its 
earlier stage of development. The Rail- 
way steamer that that now plies between 
Dacca and Goalunda and has wrought a 
remarkable change in the state of com- 
merce was the result of his official 
influence with the Government of Bengal. 
The Eastern Railway itself owed its 
existence in a great measure to his 
exertions. It was his favourite plan to 
intersect the Eastern Provinces from 
Dacca to Sylh^t and from Sylhet to 
Chittagong with a beautiful net work of 
Railways connecting our central empo- 
rium of trade with Calcutta. 

To our extreme regret he did not con- 
tinue here to bring about the re.ilization 
of his magnificent project. 

The fine ‘bund’ or embankment which 
now forms the most convenient pro- 
menade ground along the river during 
all seasons of the year is due to Mr. 
Buckland’s extraordinary tact and 
capacity as a ruler and administrator. 
The foul and noisome state of the 
Ghats along the Strand during the rains 
and the want of a pure airing locality in 
the heart of the town were subjects of 
bitter complaint with the European and 
native residents of the station. The 
authorities hitherto knew not how to 
remove the nuisance. Many a Ovvl 
Surgeon of our town. Dr. Simpson not 
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excepted, attributed the frequent out- 
bursts of the malaria after the rains to 
the noxious state of putrid matter and 
vegetable deposited on the banks. Majof 
White and Dr, Mann were lamentable 
victims to the state of things that was 
really an eyesore to an anxious observer. 
The eagle eye of Mr. Buckland marked 
this and lost no time to inaugurate a 
measure, the fruit of which is that we 
daily take our morning and evening 
walks, breathe the ever refreshing air 
and bless with all our hearts the benevo- 
lent and public-spirited author of the 
“Buckland Bund.” 

All potent was his call for a public 
contribution. The Zemindars and mer- 

t- 

chants who wece asked to subscribe to 
the measure, gave most bountifully and 
unhesitatingly, excepting one whose tale 
. will form an interesting anecdote to the 
annals of our city in connection with the 
works of utility due to Mr, Buckland’s 
' energy. The letter which was addressed 
to this person age calling upon him to 
contribute a round sum of money in 
furtherance of the scheme was not res- 
ponded to as warmly as did the others 
of his class. The result was a refusal 
of the next interview .sought by the 
Zemindar, who lost no time to recover 
the smile of the chotalat of Dacca. 

The beautiful strand was not meant 
for pleasure trips alone. A far nobler 
object of utility was at the bottom of the 
scheme. The river which had already 
begun to be shoaly shared the attention 
of the Commissioner who thought of 


turnning the main current below the 
Bukhtoboly chur from the Dhulesory 
to the Boory Gunga. With the view 
of defending the city bank of our river 
from the Increased force of the water, 
he provided it with the masonry work 
which now richly contributes to the 
splendid .scenery that presents itself to an 
observer on the other side of the river. 

It was in the contemplation of Mr. 
Buckland to extend the bund to the 
western extremity of the town and there 
locate the steamer Ghat that a contagi- 
ous di-sease imported by the watery 
vehicle might exhaust its fury in a 
remote corner of our station. Time 
however has belied our expectations. 

Economic Museum — The CALCUTTA 
Gazettk announces the formation of 
committees for the Economic Museums 
at Dacca, Faridpur, Bhowal, Madaripur, 
etc. We shall watch their proceedings 
with interest. Babu Preo Nath Bose 
L. M. S. which the Calcutta Gazette 
renders into London Missionary society, 
Is appointed for the Dacca committee. 

Ice-Machine — We are to glad to 
observe that an Ice-Machine has been 
set in a working order at Patuatuli. Ice 
is being sold for four annas a seer. 
Ice-cream is also prepared on order. 
Mr. Shircore is putting up another 
Machine at Bungla Bazar and we hear 
it is capable of turning out 600 maunds 
of Ice every day. Dacca will certainly 
not die for want of tee now. 

The Hindu Hostel — We have been 
favoured with a copy of the rules for the 
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guidance of the inmates of the Hindu 
Hostel established here on the 9th Sep- 
tember last. There are four classes of 
boarders ranked according to the rooms 
they respectively occupy. The rates tire 
Rs. 8, 7, 6 and 5. This covers the 
expense for food, house-rent, .servant’s 
wages etc. In September there were 
27 boarders, in October 30, In November 
32, in December 28, in January 25, in 
February the number increa.sed to 36. 
We congratulate Babus Obhoy Chandra 
Das, Personal Assist.ant to the Commis- 
sioner and Anath Bandhu Moullik the 
Manager and superintendent of the 
Hostel on this steady succes.s. We learn 
that there is a nominal committee for its 
management, but that the members 
never met and the management is wholly 
left, to Obhoy Babu. Perhaps it is better 
that at the beginning only one or two 
should have the management, and we 
think the Principal of the College should 
be appointed a manager in addition to 
Obhoy Babu. The rules can be had on 
application to the Hostels. The hou.se 
which the Hostel now occupies is a very 
good one, situated as it is on the river 
bank. All the arrangements we learn 
are excellent. 

The Dacca Law Class — In our last we 
stated that the law professor was to get 
only the fees paid by the students every 
month. His Honour has on the strong 
representation of the People’s Association 
and the Principal of the College sanc- 
tioned the retaining of the Law Classes 
quite on their original footing ; and 


considering the fact that the Law Classes 
have hitherto been a source of gain to 
the Government he has sanctioned 
Rs. 200 a month for the law lecturer for 
three years more. The rate of fees pay- 
able has nevertheless been raised to 
.seven rupees. As the Behar people have 
not yet asked the Government to retain 
their Law Classes the Government has 
not ordered their re-establishment. The 
Hoogly College loses the Law Class 
attached to it. The Lieutenant-Governor 
(vide his resolution) candidly acknow- 
ledges that he did not foresee the evils 
which would eventually result from the 
abolition of the 2nd and 3rd year Law 
Classes as reported by the Principal- of 
the College. 

To The Director of Public Instruction. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the 

No. 253 of 28th Jan. 1875 > receipt 

„ 436 of 6th Feb. do. j of your 

letters noted in the margin, forwarding 
proposals for re-establishment of the 
second and third year law clas.ses at 
Dacca. 

2. The orders of the 21st. November 
1874, were issued on a repre.sentation 
from the officiating Director of Public 
Instruction that the classes at Hoogly, 
Dacca, and Patna had ceased to be self- 
supporting, and that there was no likeli- 
hood of any of these colleges being again 
in a condition to collect fees sufficient 
to pay the salaries of the lecturers. 
Mr. Sutcliffe recommended that the 
lecturers should be remunerated by the 
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fees alone ; but as an alternative measure, 
he suggested the maintenance of a first 
year class, and the discontinuance of the 
others. 

3. On consideration of the matter, 
the Lieutenant-Governor was of opinion 
that it might be possible to obtain the 
services of a qualified lecturer for a first 
year class, but it appeared undesirable 
to continue classes for the second and 
third years under the instruction of 
lecturers who should be remunerated 
only by fees. It was thought that if this 
were attempted, the lecturers who would 
receive very inadequate pay, would 
probably be men of an inferior stamp, 
and that neither the University nor the 
High Court would be willing to accept 
such instruction as satisfying the 
conditions of the regulations for the 
Degree of B. L. and for the Pleadership 
“examination. 

4 But when the orders of the 21st 
^November 1874 were passed, it was not 
contemplated that they would result in 
the discontinuance of the classes al- 
together. On the contrary the orders 
were passed with the express object of 
ensuring the maintenance of the classes, 
it being anticipated that students would 
attend the first year lectures at a Moffusil 
college and the lectures of the other two 
years at the Presidency. 

5. It now appears that this will not 
be the result of the orders. The former 
lecturers are unwilling to continue their 
duties on the terms offered to them, and 
the students and residents of Dacca 


have strongly represented the injury 
which will be indicted on the college and 
the hardships to students of Law in the 
eastern districts generally, by an adher- 
ence to the orders of November last. 
The principal of the college has also 
stated that the students are willing that 
the fees should be raised from Rs. 5 to 
Rs, 7 per month. Under these circum- 
stances the Lieutenant-Governor will not 
object to reconsider his former orders. 
With regard to Hoogly, he does not 
think that any case is made out. A 
Hoogly student can without difficulty 
attend law lectures at the Presidency 
College, and his doing so does not 
involve the necessity for his residing in 
Calcutta. With Patna and Dacca the 
case is different : but the Patna students 
have made no representation on the 
subject, and it does not appear that they 
are anxious to have the classes main- 
tained on the old footing. The precise 
orders, therefore, will apply to Dacca 
only, but the Lieutenant-Governor will 
consider the question of extending them 
to Patna also, if it be shewn that the 
students and residents desire that this 
should be dune. 

6. The I.ieutenant-Governor can give 
no pledge thst these classes .shall be 
permanently kept up at the cost of the 
state. The orders of the Government of 
India in June 1865, distinctly contem- 
plated that the classes were to be self- 
supporting, and if this result is not 
attained the classes will eventuatly 
have to be closed. But under the 
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tircumstances of the case and with regard 
to the fact that in former years there has 
been a surplus of receipts over expendi- 
ture, the Lieutenant-Governor consents 
that the lecturer at Dacca shall be paid 
his salary as before on condition that 
the fee for lectures is raised to Rs, 7 per 
month. This arrangement will continue 
til all students now in the class shall 
have completed the course. At the end 
of that time if the classes should still be 
unable to pay their own expenses, they 
will have to be given up. 

7. Your letter no. 253, of the 28th 
January 1875 reported that the law 
lecturer at Dacca had tendered his 
resignation. It appears however that 
the Principal of the College wishes to 
retain his services, and I am therefore 
directed to authorize you to allow the 
lecturer to vvitiidraw his resignation, and 
this will render his formal reappoint- 
ment unnecessary. 

8, A further representation must be 
made in the event of its being desired 
that concession conveyed in the present 
letter, should be extended to the Patna 
College. 

I have etc. 

H. J. Reynolds. 

Sec. Govt, of Bengal. 

Mr. Archibald B. A.— By an oversight 
the arrival of this gentleman at Dacca 
as Professor of Mathematics and Physical 
science was not announced in our last 
issue. He comes from Oxford, and we 
hope in Mr. Garrett’s absence, he will 


take lively interest in the Physical 
education of the boys. 

Mr. Archibald. — Mr. Archibald of our 
local College has introduced a novelty 
into Dacca, We mean a l)ic)'cle. He 
is a master in his art and is veritably 
the “cynosure" of curious eyes, along the 
roads, admiring his tact and skill. We 
recommend this vehicle to young Bengal 
and hope they will profit by his 
example. It combines speed with 
economy and its special peculiarity is 
noiselessness. But we fear the strength 
of the legs necessary to work the two- 
wheeled garry will be found wanting in 
the slim legs of our youths and the 
recreation may be looked upon as a 
hazardous physical exercise. 

The necessity of keeping even balance 
on the seat will be another difficulty 
and considering that hackney carriages 
driven by boys of 8 or 9 are not safe 
companions on the narrow thorough- 
fares of Dacca, our young men from 
such prudential considerations may not 
be inclined to take to this new mode of 
locomotion. 

Mr. Lyall. — Our popular Magistrate 
while returning from a tour through 
Manickgunge, went out a hunting after 
a buffalo on last Wednesday morning ; 
on his way he met a wild boar and 
while firing at it the boar attacked him 
arid wounded his left hand. The boar 
however fell dead on the spot. 

Owing to Mr. Lyall’s ill health there 
was no regular cricket match on last 
Saturday. 
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Barooni Mela. — The Kaitick Barooni 
fair at Munshigunjje held at the end 
of the last year mu.st have been a great 
success. The value of goods brought 
for sale was one lakh and a half above 
that of last year, reaching the large 
sum of Rs. 45,54,455. The fair lasted 
for one and a half month, during that 
time there were only 3 thefts. The 
number of visitors averaged 7,500 a day. 
The health of the people was wonderful, 
only two deaths occurred one from 
cholera and the other from fever. The 
services of Sub-Inspector Prag Dutt 
Tawari are said to have been invaluable. 
• The Pogose School. — The worthy 
Head Master of the Pc^o.se School Babu 
Kailas Chandra Datta M. A., B. L. is 
going away to join the bar at Comillah, 
and he has resigned his present post. 
VVe hope Mr. Pogose will ere long make 
a permanent arrange ment, and that, 
with a deserving man, to keep up the 
reputation of his long standing school. 

Liberality. — We are requested to 
mention that Babu Pratab Chandra Das 
has offered one gold a*nd one silver 
medal to the first and second students 
of the Pogose School respectively at the 
next Entrance Examination, We are 
glad to find the Babu coming forward 
to give such encouragement to one of 
the oldest instittitions of the city. 
PROCEKDINGS TtlE OK ANNIVERSARY 
OF TME East Bengal Weal 
Working x\s.sociation. 

As announced in our last two issues 
the Anniversary of the E. B- Subha 


Sadhini Association was celebrated 
with great eclat in the premises of 
Baboo Radhica Mohan Rai last Monday 
at 5 1’, M. A good number of European 
gentlemen and ladies as well as a great 
part of the native gentry were present 
on the (jccasion. The* Commissioner 
Mr. R B. Peacock presided and Mrs. 
Lyall distributed prizes to the pupils 
of the Adult Female School and Girls’ 
School. 

The President opened the meeting 
with a few appropriate words and asked 
one after another those who had pre- 
viously signified their wish, to speak on 
the occasion. First of all stood our 
new Ins[}ector of schools Dr. W. Robson 
who delivered a long speech. It was very 
convincing and instructive, full of happy 
illustrative analogie.s. As regards the 
importance of the Association he said 
that if we place our faith not in what 
is seen that is what has already been 
done by the Association but in what 
is unseen that is what it is the Pioneer 
of, we must attach very great im- 
portance to the Association. The 
absolute necessity and very great 
importance of female education which 
is to a great extent the one successful 
work of the Association, he very clearly 
pointed out. In conclusion in order to 
corroborate his remark “that the native 
females are capable of great things” 
he made very favorable mention of the 
acquirements, manners &c. of the well- 
known kulin girl Debi Bidhu Mukhi. 
Then stood Mr. Kemp the Editor 
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of the Bengal Times. He spoke much 
in favor of Native Female Education. 
The change of his opinion on the sub- 
ject is, in very gratifying. He had 
blamed Miss Carpenter when she came 
out to India to further the still more 
neglected cause of Native Female Edu- 
cation and had advised her not to waste 
her energies here in India, which might 
have been been better employed at 
home. 

The third and the most enthusiastic 
speaker on the occasion was the noble- 
minded Mr. W. Livingstone. He very 
successfully appealed to the sense of 
right and justice of the Europeans in 
general as well as of she educated 
natives in regard to the education of 
the Native Females. He also proved 
by facts and figures the parsimony of 
Government in paying for the education 
of Native Females in contrast with that 
of the males. 

The fourth speaker was Dr. Ram 
Prosad He did not previously signify 
his wish to speak on the occasion. 
Neverthless, he could not resist the 
temptation of speaking. He spoke as 
usual very frequently and attempted to 
point out some of the evils that^in his 
opinion, attend native female education 
at the present day, such as want of 
reverence in the so-called educated 
native ladies for their husbands and 
their negligence in perfoming domestic 
duties. 

Then came the turn of our well-known 
speaker Babu Kali Prasanna Ghosh 


but as he was absent on account of his 
illness, Pundit Prasanna Kumar Chakra- 
varti, the Second Bengali speaker in 
Dacca was asked to speak. He stood 
and delivered not a short speech on the 
subject of national life and improvement 
He as usual first glorified the ancient 
Aryans and then lamented the degraded 
state of their unworthy posterity. Then 
he turned round and said although some 
pogress was being made by the male 
portion of the native community, we 
could not forget that the other half of 
the community was in great darkness, 
and that the educated natives were very 
much to blame for the negligence of 
their most onerous duties to the Fair 
Sex. He concluded his lecture with 
words of encouragemeut to the small 
band of workers of the Association and 
with thanks to the European gentlemen 
and ladies. 

The next person who spoke was Babu 
Banga Chandra Ray. He as a leading 
member of Association made requests 
to the native gentlemen present to lend 
sympathy to those that were engaged 
in the work of doing good to their coun- 
try. He also politely requested the 
European ladies present to now and 
then visit the Adult P'emale School and 
smile upon it so th.at the pupils might 
be thereby encouraged to prosecute 
their studies with zeal and ardour. The 
last speaker was Babu Ruhiny Kumar 
Basak, who tried to point out the healthy 
influence the females if properly edu- 
cated are able to exercise upon society 
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He illustrated his statement with a few 
historical examples. 

Then after the Prize distribution took 
place, the president Mr. F. B. Peacock 
addressed the meeting. He at first 
made some statistical remarks as regards 
the progress of Female Education in 
East Bengal. Then he said that the 
Association had fairly carried :on its 
work for the last four years, as could be 
well gleaned from the report just then 
read before the meeting by the secretary 
It was, indeed, a very sad thing that 
the Association had not been hither to 
able to realize such a scanty sum as 
Rs. 25 as local subscription being half 
the amount Govt, paid, fpr the support 
of the Adult Female school under the 
supervision of the Association. He then 
very pertinently remarked that if what 
the association was doing was good and 
proper, it should be supported and en- 
couraged by all means and if it was 
Ooing what was bad and improper it 
should be suppressed. Not to support 
and encourage it even when it was 
thought to be doing what was good and 
proper was to prove illiberal. He con- 
cluded his interesting though short 
speech with words of enconragement 
and good wishes to the members of the 
Association. Then Mr. Robson pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the chair and 
to Mrs. L}%11 which was seconded by 
Mr. W. B. Livingstone and the meeting 
dissolved. 

The Vikrampur Hitasadhini Sobha. — 
According to a local contemporary the 


Vikrampur Hitasadhini Shobha’s worthy 
Secretary Babu Prasanna Chundra Cha- 
kravarty’s Report read at the fourth 
anniversary, of the Sabha, celebrated 
with great eclat, the other day, as 
announced in our last — contained fiction 
as well as facts. It is also asserted that 
in regacd to a disputed point (the alleged 
fiction is said to refer to this point) the 
President and the Secretary gave quite 
opposite versions and contradicted each 
other. We were present at the anni- 
versary and we are therefore in a posi- 
tion to state that there was no disagre- 
ment between the President and the 
Secretary in regard to the disputed 
point or any other point whatever and 
that the Secretary’s Report is an abso- 
lutely true version of the doings of the 
Sobha he represents. And having made 
searching enquiry into the matter, we 
are enabled to say, without any fear of 
contradiction that at a monthly meeting 
of the Sobha, it was formally proposed, 
the proposal being unanimously carried — 
to indirectly promote the anti-polygamy 
movement set on foot and earnestly 
prosecuted by a Brahmin-reformer of 
Vikrarhpur Want of space compels us 
to content ourselves with this meagre 
notice of a very useful institution in 
East Bengal. The claims on our grati- 
tude of the President and the Secretary 
above referred to, can hardly be exag- 
gerated. 
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HEAVEN AND HELL. 


Tis absolutely true 

That they that conscience led, 

The path of virtue tread, 

This life will never rue. 

They will sink in the tomb, 

And friends in vain will mourn, 
Not knowing they are borne 
Elsewhere to live and bloom. 
For, through a golden gate, 
Drest in ethereal guise. 

Their blessed souls will rise 
To that celestial state 
Wherein, both night and day, 
The holy angels raise 
A chorus in the praise 
Of God, and melt away. 

And penitence is kelly 
Miscaird a ‘Burning Pit,* 
Wherein will sinners sit, 

And Mercy’s beads will tell. 
Then will the angels fair 
On them their influence shed. 
O’er them their pinions spread. 
And them for Heaven prepare. 
And then and then alone 
Will God remit their sin 
And kindly take them in 
As children of His own. 


Bahar-Uddin Ahmed. 
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atfl»I ^a 59 (?) 514 l*ia 444'9 4 &tf 4 f 5 

4fat'5 ><t^ I ^tata 4fa4l 

caa cart 'Sfaa t«a4t fifarta 44 »pitw-caca' 



I ] «it*i 


«lt^1 ^r55lf6®l ^st^l 

C<rw <tt5l1 ’f'S I 

C<Jt»Il «?CSIC« II 

»l^t^ ’if^, ’(W I 

wsi'® II 

*tttw r»ri:9 I 

*11 ’Kt’fCH ^C»ICSf II 
'flu C5C5 «(t? ^ta ?? I 

• w«i '^a ^?t"fa «il«fi^?F ^C9it® I 

« * • * 
c^iaas Tstal cat* i 

’lat’ta ^at^a c«ca>c® ii 
ca«r '^tfw ??a c^jsj cai<tt? i 

*11 ^t?a ^ca a? ?ta c^cat® ii’ 
aetata fi^ta '"I'sitaa? «(tc*«ft»ii:aa aav 
f^fa fiiraatr«t9ia ca— 

‘4ai fa, *tc^ fafa cai« fa»it'^ cat^i 
^tat ^ta, 

^ra faifaa ai^£»i dtp 

aatl ca«ic'c atcal atca 
'aai ^taa atfata a^ ac'^a 

atti afeai atca i’ 

aa aafa'5 f®fa ’aa^ai ^fa*®! aaaa affaai- 
fataa I *<iatta ^laai ><iafgl ^^faata i 
faa.^Ua feta afv cntauai 'sia i 
«Tcai ^.facataj aata^i c®a aaa ^lafa^ta ii 
‘flia ca*atata aia caa atat aiat i 
‘fla'ta^a faia aca lai-^iatii 
'ata 'staa attaa cafca 

*(Bfta faa ««afa ii 

« » * • 

'ata f<ii>ata fa^ cata awi a uaata i 

^faj atal ’^affataf* ata ata ii 
^«a afai cati caia ama ataca ata 


ca^ at«iTa ai'ita cat^l fa^ 

'5ta 1 

Jr aa^ ata^ catai aiat aiac^ca c^a« i 
atcaa cacfec® vjiai aiajca ^’aa h 
ast^ astawtai'® ^fta* acaca a>t^aua 
atata»Ta i 

oi^aiit® f®ra a? a#l®, atf ’ata'Btl, « 
*ft5t'fl' ‘Si'?f® aaai a^fasi faatcaa i 

Ta®«f'Bl’Fa' aiaa ca ^ asai ^faa1 
caaat^a faafe ^^jfaas aa '« cataa at® ®taa 
ca^ aia asata »iia^ tr®ata "atif, «4aca Jr 
faaa^la fecaa «i' 2 Ha^af atta® alfac®ia If®- 
attaa fa^ faai ^ata tsfcaTa^a'ii feaafa afaai 
>flaua ®lata ^taa ®faaia i caaa atiaa a* 
^.»f4v. “it i^atl ®tfaca ®fa ^sarta 
faafafa® aa aai cacaa— 

“aifa maiaa aca aifaatfa, «itafa atatai 
®lata »aasaa a^a afa •, atafa afa .afaaia 
•itata «jaiiaf ^^ataaf® ata^ aifa^tac^a aic^i- 
acat^ -ipaatfa ?®ai ®caa atca 
'ataata ca^a catcaai aas ataata faa^ atfa® 
a?caa >aa? atfaa ca^ ^^cai atfa® ala • • • 
atfa ataatea aiaa a?cata ®fac®f 5 , ca aiaa 
fafacaa, ®tatc® aafa® aaai a^la ®ta caa 
^ta ai ata i a areata afaata facaa '►Tal al 
atfa afaatf®, aiaaifaiMa caiaa aiaa ’?«ifaai 
atacaa^a ■aaataaa catcaa aa ale® ^ ale® 
ateaa atl r ‘ra®' 2 i®t®a’ ^eaa cal 
aa ®aata, a^afvata 

aa aa ®aaf®, 

afa 4ifaat® al ®a ata ! 
c®tate®l atea af® i 

4 ara®tiB atiaa ai ai aii ®eaa ail fafa® 
aateaa aeai aaeaea >a|®a c®a ateaa faai 
atfa ai i «tata ®fa®ta ®ta ®ta 'Stiatfa® 
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®«t*ii «tr«i »f’»'8i 

^t»itc?« wen ?tn I r<E*iit«t 

^WwOT 5 ata c’i\»WJ"lt»it wita? 'laf^ «ai 
aw ’»faatW 5 \ i ntaw f 5 ^«f ^fan «« 

warn amt a^atf^ina fm cataw's r«N 
'st'stfaas ans cataa "it® ’afaai raateaa i 'sfau® 
Ija ca c«»itf'Bwa «^af fapai «tt9i 

a*r-ntfa' 5 j-aaa araft'5 a^atf^ar ca? 5? aai- 
^Kaa tfjaa c«aai «taa atw aaata atc« af^ 
«raa a^ai ^ain -^a* ^aawa 4if«'Btaia^ 
aiTlfa'B a^atfaa 1 ca Ha; aac^ iitatwa 
ata ^aatfaaia' afaata c^ti;aa natasa- 
'Statai ^ta caa? acaa ntfa afaasar '« ftaa^a 
atm afawfaaia 1 atra'Bi-a^tfe afaa '« ai?- 
a^t? ^aai »«? ^nawara caa 'sa'a 'aaatca 
afaat? ««araa «»taatwa asfaata 

atiata nr?aifaiaa 1 a»t ?? «iFa Hia;a an 
aatife.fiatatfa ^tata nf® ?nata? acaa ca 
^asa cataa aH caai afaai faatfacaa 

atai ataa afaa aa fft va^ttc'® aua at? 1 
iNaawaf’Tt -siata aacaa catfaa afa; aaa 
ataiaacaa aM =^tatca atcaa «[wH 
aafaata «taatca qat?ai caa awa HHa;— 
vaaa catatfa aaat^ cafac'® at?a 4 ^iSt 
a5»a faaa ^«*»a ^fSc® faat< afaai 

^tci I •aatta a^ci a^c®a a?a faw 'aacaa 
tfaratata «aa a#a 1 ^eaa a^a aaatc® 
aana aaa "aan 'stca ^t?ai aHa 1 fa«t®ca 
ajtatai atlac® at?a »<a 5 l Ha* ®ta afaaica— 
ai '5 catata aaai aa 

a[?cai a '9 fa, 

#tfaca atai, ^a a®iai 
’f^cal afaf a 1 
«tca afia atca 

^ital faataa 


[ 'ilk ati, 

caHta aai, ®aa 

caaj:^ acataa 1 
•natca iftaaf a atcataai ataal afaaai, 'tfatca 
ai?ata aica fca atHca atatcaa aata a?ca 
ai I ai? atfac^ja Hf Hat? Hfa atatHaca 
atai ata afaatcaa aitai a?caa 1 

ca a<a® ^ai^^ atai 1 atcai atatcaa 
cacna ®^atata atafaa « atacaa ca f afa 
Hai afaa atca , 'stai >aafaatca atatcaa ataata 
?f«atcaa aH'ij^'® afaai a?ca? afaata aa« 
aa I ca'® af isttaaa, fa^a aatcaa 'faa ^ita 
ataai aa caca araiifa® a?c® -sttaataa caaa 
'aa ai'®^j 'q Hacaa ®tcatcafa aa c®afa 
ataafa fa^ata aa aa <Rfa« atca ®tca 
'a®tc®a ca fa a^ri*:r< at^iaat attaa^a Hat 
cafac® at? ®tai 'atatcaa a'^atcaa acafta® 
aratcaa ra'^raat^< atatata aaH nH^fa® 
?ai a?alHa nfasta f Hca ata® afaf®a ma 
®faai caa 1 

aHasar »<? fcaa 1 ^latca 

Hraat? aa aacaa ?®a'®: fafaf at^ ®aataaa 
Ha Ha aca* nfanal aprac®Ha 1 afaaew 
«taa ^aca ataj aaata aafacal afaatHcaa 
‘aH®t® ataa’ atca *<iaS| ft® atai •aac acaaSl 
a« afaat® a®ai afaalHcaa faaca aacaa 
ca cata ?tat fai at? ca aaca caa? cata 
^taf® ^ntaa afac® atcaa ai 1 fan afaa 
f?t aaa ?iaa aacaa aa cata fcafa f®Ha 
c®a afaai aai aaca ®H® a?caa®aaaaca 
faaa fafit awca stHai afacaa 1 fa •aai j 
fa c®a \ Hia faca 4 latal aitcata af«H awata 
fa aHai ?a?a #ir< 9 c® 4 tatfa® a?itca 1 aaata 
at?— aaata at? i at'^atai ntatcaa ^ai aca 
?«aat Hfac®a ca'fata at^aaca caca 
?a®a»ftfa^ faaaaacatcatfa^ caft aait^t 



<«t*l I 


»it<iri I ] 
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cn '9’9 C’flft C^lfB 

’t’tai ’Tea ‘« 

«t^1 \ c’f ai 'jfa '»i^w 

^f»ii^ ^r»it® »«▼ «w? 
ftutfa I «2tt«f 51 V ^r«f- 

I ^raarar, 915 ?f5T« ?>r«i 

^55iani mfa^i ffw*? I '»ff'5 

^'51 ?Ef I ib-es mta flail's 

»|»»tta^ ^!l5Br 
a«( I c»i? ^lata ata’vTsft’f 
r»if<(fi «« 

c*fJi I a?t"t9 <iti 

^'sja ^ *fcia 

^faasar, « atii’ft*itc<ta Gift's a 

'srf^cafft'si 5fa'5 'State'® as^Ji'e 
asast'Q afttasw a'aa'sata’FtaWarlt aft's*? 1 
ataatata aa atfacsj ca>?t fas^ afaai fife's 
’tteaa aff asatR atat fai afaai faatesa— 
fsta'si f4>g aaw 'stfeaa Ta afe ^at faa aat^s 
afaea 1 ataatatefa f'jsia *ta s^aita *iart»r 
feaa «fata Ha* a a^a aafta 's^taata aataa 
fafaai faeaa— “afa's ^tatfaeaa 'afaaa 'afaa 
ala asfi *Ffaal fife's ♦tteaa atf asfis faff cf 
'Stata “^ftaaea” fta’aa^ta a^a'eaa state's 
'ata fcara atf 1 'Stata ff.ic'® oftatfaea a 
ff'stfi Cf 4'a5l ^*iata atatf ateaf 'stara 
'^ta fas ftaf f^»ta ftf 1 ^fi ^tfai cf f faf 
ft^a cff^ rf«f»fa aaar 'ffs atff ’itf afaai 
^tfltea sraat< cftf afaeafi, «sfe Cf €tf af[ 
ft^ atfj atf aaft^fafta Sarsf^ 

afaai '5f»\atfae»i’i ^tfl%faatffa tatffeaa 
mffi fffi fftf*? fl I f ae 'atfa fffea c«rt 
f?e»if” i »«f «rfftefa faafe f'^ft^i 
ffea f faai ffeafsa? afe9i« c^f te*i cf 


tai faea fs's a^'s *11 «itata aefi <stft*i 

'ftee I 'ftata f'jjra *ia 's^.ftffa'a 'seaa «?*? 
^fa:ftsi ■‘ 4 'stasa” ’ifsaffta cf fa«i 
^te’f'i ^sa* ^fa^i <2fatr*t« afatfa»r 'stata 
^f?t *1 vf a tea ^a^'s ^ffa^itf 1 

"Maa ff ^ff, fiaa ftea 1 
^tael fH cfi[, 'sa a fa ffc»r ? 

ftaaHtefa 

fata ftfa, f^-ajltaa, 
faff ^ffe»ia at^ 1 
^tata f^ta, ^a ffwa 
aai f'jT 'ffafftft I 

^ta 'itata 

^tai I fa 'ft'a^j ftai 
fteaa ^aca, 

«?leaa fast ca'j.fftata aea 

cata aa aataaf aif «ttcf 1 “aastatt 
ffa^ ^«a«ft 'Stata atf tfafaf” afaat^ta 
^'seaa aaa a'§f ftf’f ftaa aa af'aca ’jrK'i 
feea^ atai aastatea a faesta— 
fasf afaea atfa, '3^fa fa atcaa flat, 
ca ffaea aa atsaf 1 
'ifa afa "aataa, a^^tfe® ae»iaa, 

feajteaa f*)atf faa 1 
feeaa^ atfta >iifan ©f's* a^aai aa'stal 
afs^ai afsia,— 

‘fa aa cf at« a^fa ata ata ata 1 
ttea fa afaea fita -stataa ata 1 

Cf aff atf*? aa at aea '«tat"t 1 

> 

nf% fa aff ftca cftfsta atatf » 
fa ataef catatifta afaa faea \ 
ffftfl attaai a'g eftfeaa atf n 
fatfaa* atfa fata faj *rtt aa 1 
'aata'f ^a aa faajta ataa 1 



8^ 




^tC»l f’FI I 

c^twr? «c*i « 

«it»i5ii ’ic^ mu I 

uc"fu mm uiu ir 
>«iur»f *itm mm?{mcw« *iu ^tui 

u*r«tui U!fuc9|J»,— 

4 m^vs »if%, '«‘lu«t, 

c*5tmw fimu f«»ui K 
'Biutm ! ufu ^m^fu 
mutiu 'SJm? f?ui I 
c^tutu UffiltUf 

i5u» »icu I 

CHtu fuuj ^ittm uu'C’iu mcM 

0,^ USUI uriu II 

^wilu ®tu, ftfuw ^m*i, 
sii uu 'ww mu I. 
fummu 'gi:*!, m*ituu 

** mui^ mu I 

uu?icutu*i S8^»imu'« ^ ^jc’tu usf^ I i^tutu 
uft'® ‘uruu u^t’ ^luj u^uTf«9i 1 

‘m^uu ’flu uu mf"® cmmim 

«■' 

usf^igtgi fi« util mutuu 

»ju»i « ^’uu ^fum 4’im«'8 ufe^ uu m^ i 
tmtuu U5U1 ’ufuui 

^1 f*imut*lu AfUf u^utfswsi— 
cuuuar ri«tu ucu mfumf5C»j*i— 

sifl^iuar ’tsit^u UUi U5*il ^fuul mfu^i cmsu 
majuu u^utfui»isi I 

mutjira fsifafu uT®tufu ‘flt ^fuu 
.st'Btu US'® "Tf^ fu^Tu usfumcf mutu 
^tnu fumcutsTs^ I «t?® ^«u«t «r<«ttuu 
-srmfu® utui t^tuTt ’Ptui-m%«i «»ai»ia ®^ui- 
I ui^sfc»(u cuumu, si^usraru “♦tsiT'i^u 
U[ji” «u utiu “ua uwtu" u^mfucmu 
umf® I ^fuu usfumu fu?iu m?m®ui 


['W^'Uti. 

m ^fuui muui mmwu mrtc^u wtuiu m^'s 
'^ 9 '8tcu «srutfi['8 usfnu i 
^c’t >iiusu»i usfuuwu ®tu «n*ti- 
Oruy 9fuu u^utf5»i i mutfuwu mui c^u 
C®U fsiuvu C9U C®u ul 9fuu Sf»l, *ft®Ts^U 
UWU I '9tmu C9U C9® ^?CU«?r 

S|1 5tC9I'8 U9®tutu '«tUTmU‘IUi’1 fif^s® 
'flu? umuftmfu® rnuus ujf^s • ’u^u 
ufumu ‘uu^utrtu ui ®t«t»i f^f^u Sttwu mu 
-4 C’Uta fui"tu UlM tcuuimui I 9t8t»I f^F^U 
6twu '«t*t"»t'ft *i#t® uimu uuu uiwu 
uti m^ uufar ?ttfu8 u’lui fumftui '#tmu 
ufum^U uut®^ ’fuut*^ WtU^ I sflUttU 
«U’?§tU mflU ^U1 cu»i,— 

muu ^fumu 4f® cuFu muu utuutui i 
'eia us9i cuw emeu cu m^ emu m ii 
mesu m®i umu mutu ufuiu 
'8CU mmuc® mu emuu mFuiu ! 
uue® euttus umeur's ut.« 5 «8t?, 
ss^eme^ u^ue^ uiu mmu uuu seuui uium i 
t*5i «» 5 mcu uuu 5ft^5 uu um®tu 

tuEfuiu ^551 mesE ue’sfu mu mfu ®tu i 
cm® <fluu mutu ®Tt, messu uu uum^ i 
«iu®iu ^fu '®tt ueu ^Uu mfu m urfu m ii 
efeu ucu fl*!, fumutu ®t«tem 
^Uu r® ®Tui utu ru9i c®\«ic»i ! 
mfu mfu r®eu ml, meu ^*5 «u '5tl, 

UU CUU J UKfU f®fu 
mujr® f^ij ucuui 5tum ! 

mmu 

'ecu ml U9U 9 tf®, cuu urn f®, 

UCU 'fl®UtU c®cu cuujcu 1 
UtUfU ®tu UUU UU 
mmu mu uteu e®eu i 



I ] ’pfw 

*i^tl ’JW « 

^fsTM <fs» ^’Ifs^sf *11 ?? ^<1*1, 

«l»I I 

55 '5t»l1 c?t»l '«t»I1, 

*^Tf? '5tc^ H 

f?t1IC5 r»lf ’S 

•1*1 C*fW C1IC<t'9 *1i:»I II 
• ■^115*? »I£^ ^<t*{, ^t«f£-^ 

. «i)'»<rtsi1 C^’^pl C’FC®! I 

« flat a itc5, c^tcS c<t£? 

C’l.'ttif »»al3 *ilt1 
Wt*^'® ®l£^ •I’l*!, 35 a® ^•l*?, 
f®f*1 CWC’I*! C^t’l9'«£»I I 
®t«rf9| C^ ®C51^ 

C«ll& C^tfe Bl’Jf «il<l*1 <il^ Ci^ =?t£»I I 

^t*i *11 ’ita ’«iu II 

ji^«i *ii*ilc«^ f*iii5 

fa'i^f^a'i '«it*iii*i ’Jca I ’lasiK wH® 

®ra®l *i£«(i ’lT9|*i *11 •fft'a, ’it’t^il 

®t*1t?, ’8«11®t*1 ^t^»l, 

>l!pt® * 11*1 I 

’(£•(1 '£tf® ’ff’l I53r£!ia ® «|t«f1'5I®® 

*ia«i ® *1581 ^jT«til c'rf'^i£® ’iT^si 1 
■^li’iT’l *l3icf *i®»i ’5f^’f£‘ta 'Q * 1 ^® apf?!®! 
’t£*ta faf^m ^5*11 3i£'5a *if?® »i£^Ct® 1 

f5|®*[a*l ®fil£®f5£91*1— ^<1*1 f®f*1 ?<*£’ «t5T® 

®fiiiii *if"6^ ’i£«r9 »itft®i *t’it£« «ir®®tat*i 
?®’t >itf3{r«J® *i«*^ ®raal *ia®T£’i siawc*? 

^f^® ’I1F£® *1’«f£*1® 

®fi[£®r«»i*i, »j9r r’f5r?*i ’t£at •^a^a£^ 

*IH1 ^£®® 5t®1 ’I’f- 

fta ‘^tl£aa’ <jfli-4Hft<1 «iif»iai •3(a^a£ifii 


<2|t*1 1 8® 

f1*it*tf%*i1 *it^®i «f*i^a *it«i*ita «o ^fig®£«i£«t 
^taf®a ®® »t^ 'q‘^1 ?Rr*i ^twflai 
»ifftf®i®’l‘f£® '*11^*1 ®ra£®r5£»i*i I ^f^ta c»tt 
«il^t£*i a® c®? ii®fel aiai ®£a *1T? 1 c®a»i 
®fa i^t£*i«f5a‘i ^ia ®h cntfa'-^f®:? am »ii?^£®ai 
^a-»i?'?t£® . 2 if'«sHf*i® ®fa?i 

^ttatfa’ic® ®*ittatr^c»i*i I 

cMtfaHf ^tp— 

f*i«j5! jjfBicsf ijf^g j|jfi ^’«fa a3jj*i® ! 

>i!ft®5l a 5r?*i asr®tai sflfa® atr®£a— ®®f®*i «Sr ^a 
9i?a\ c®f*i amt*i1 f f»i£5 'itra£a ^il 1 ^£* 1 ^ 53*1 
a^a f® ^r®ra «tai aa£‘ta ca?*ii” »i#t®Sl® 
>a *ia£a^ afc® 1 f®^ ata i af%*i®ar 

caa*i ’tf^aa£^ i3i®§l atra®i-c®® ’ff^il atl£® 
♦Itfaatrf £»|31— '^tan® cal*i ®faai fes5«i cwitf®®- 
a«f9ia ®® «i’gi3fa atatf?®— 5 '#t£Mia faaa 
®t^'aaa c®a*i f®| at^£® *tt£a*i *it? 1 

t?i ^tat£aa ca\®1£’tia faaa f® i^«t£aja faaa 
®tai >i=RataTa«tt fata®**! ®fa£a*i 1 

aa*i *jaa af^a ® ®t9fl'2l»ia ai^ 

®ia‘1 f^faan" g®a ®ra£®ff'T— 

ca aaca f’lfaacai'a aairaai >31® fa®Ta% 
atfaa atai '•^tra®! 1 ca 'jatlatf^®— i£® 

t 

^a£a «rta*ita aaita ^a-itfa® ma— aaai 
®tafa ^a ^tfsrn ca ?^®ca ’fffaai ®lia— ca 
®a a® a^a a® (.®taa f®^ '«iT£aa ara*(< 1 
ca atfaa-- 

^tfa— ®tfaa ®®‘fi-atai, 

®lfa— ®ff®a aiata-®fai 
®tfa— «?a‘ 5 . sttfaai ca'?fa atfaai 
^itaja ataa atai 1 
c®a 'flai^ai, fa f'^ilai 
ataa?-'^t®i atai S'st^ai, 
afaa r®a£i aifa f'stlai, 

faa£a aata Ptfa 1 
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H’Jl? 1©^, 

<?[*(? v.iv6 ^fe", 

wi^i «i»r, ^•i c’lM ’i'»i 

'BTt»r 'stw 'stfsT I 

'alB^ 

^<t1 ’fftsi 

’ttffai ’lir?!ri <lt5i ! 

W C'T^r -Sfll ^tC^T '2ft1, 

f?tc^ 5^1 SfM I 

wt*i, 4rf5 ’pR'stc'la 

I *ir^»ii ’pri«t3 -sitM <81^ 

f5C« c*l\3^ »Tf?5 =isi 

r»rm«c»i5» I ^<15*113^, ftfftar c^tft^t, 

^t9 I 

of’i't: calf's *tc«f «i5t»is ??t'5 

»itAf»i '8'i*f ^FC«t ’jc*'! 

^nifM?’ifC'S3 >i?^< ’f^ cs? 'sr1i5l PitsiffJ! 

C*(tS?l «t<f»l 'BlfCarfSSjC*! ^fifCS 

*ftt«\t*(— 

>0 ^rf^ta f^ifts ftfiti, 

C’f fiffl-'SflT ’Tt’ni llt& f?5f Its, 


[ '!>i 

c*!! «ffi slBstcs f^r^«»ci, 

C*l^ 4ft1 w<^ 'BtC*I »iw 
Jfffsc? } C*I^ 'Sttl JC*t JC»f 
’T?<ft^ -sifs cafsf f c*f 

•IV Jiv '5C1 

nuc^ ’ic'^ 

r«’t<iT«tt— «»sr^' 3 ^T »H3r c«rt»itfr 

^fitC'StS VS^sf CVtflT3 V I 
c*f v*i« ■ati 

VIST VW Vt^tc^ ^c?5« ’ifhitSi I 
C^lt "•tV’f, 

'•rtw sf'^sf I 

’f'tt^ltaf «t'st«f »l^^l ^'6vfC*« 
ir»i vTii»iTr?c®j vtsftc’it*fi vr^tvc^sf i 
'«f5U?3 -sJTf^ ^'5^511*1 •rifJl'SJ 
•Sf^w Vt’t*ft'>t’t9 >l*liv I Vf’T 

f^C9Bf*ltCT? '8 »l»l*11’<fl^ ^f^’fl*!^ 

fl^I« '•ftcstssfl vftl^ I 

ws? I ®’i?,'S' vtr>f 

C5J(Sl VtC»lfS!l1 *1tfil 5ftt I 

Vt^J ’Itft'BJ VtfK 

SVIW nil"f^ r^Vtr^SWC*l wt*fsf 

I 


^mc’tarsfW 



^9 I ] 




^ili-'srf’rt^ I 

*•191 9^9 9l99l9t9— 

*9191 99« 919'®-9’?9C9 ! 

««C91 ^W99t9t9 C9 1 

99 C’l\99-^a^ «3i C919 ! 

>•191 Wtir 9tt9J 99t§ C9f9, 

>aC9l 'QC55 9r9 ! 

••C91 5*P9 '9f9f9-'«99t*l 
><IC91 «l^9 9*P9C9 ! 

«fll91 T|9lt=»tt«1 '5f9 9ISH9n 
>aC91 f9f9'§ f«f9C9 '^f9 9^ C^C"f | 
••Wl 9Tni«lt'5-f9f’«f'5 9t9I9f9, 

99 f999l‘t1 '59 «(f9 I 

*•191 9f9«f5t'9 '9t99f9f9 1 
>•191 9t'^I 9t999I9 C9^ ! 

>•191 9999-^9»C9 9999tt9 
*•191 ^W9t^t9 ^59 ^tf99 9t9— 
*«191 ’l,99'-f999 9tC9 «l999tl9 ; 
*•191 991*1 99C*I 9t«1 ^«9 9fC9 ! 
*•£91 9r9-f5W-9f9r«1 I 
5|9f^ ^f9f^«1 1 
9Hl9-9tf9®ll-9f*9^1 C9~ I 

^rai9|9m 9t9 I 


^'R I 

( ^ ) 

‘9t9t9*l 9tC9 999 93J1^ ^499 

C999t'? (9itC9tW) f9f99 9<9t99 9^191 <99^19 
9f9Wflt99, '599 f«f9 f9Wt99 9^9(9 9199 
«99f9t9l '9t9tW 4l9t9 9>t99 } ^9l 9t99*tf« 
9t9l f9awfir9 9Wft9 9fi»9ft ^9Jtf99'1 9Wf95, 


8<t 

*•9? 'Jf%-9t9t9 9r9'5 I9t9 9C9i 9tf» ^It? I 
93Ili> '9t9t£^ 9tW *•9? 9CW l9t9 ^?f9fff 9sf<£5 
^TC99 >0919 9C«9 I '5«.'9‘t1«. «lt9« 

’9991199 >^95 ’jil C9? f99t C99ltC'5 9lf9i 9^ I 
«99>99 ^fs'S 9199 91919 f9^fe >•? 0C99 

911911 91991 f99l9 f91^'y 9tC99 I 099 

199 9ll9 099 9t9Iir99!liB9 019« «19 9lt5 
>•• 1 * *3ii 9?919 9sf991 93ftC&9 l99i> 9199 
9sf9C9 §91 §1919 9191^5 9^9 I 9?{919 
991« 9^C»1 9ll9 ^91 “9191 *•— f99m— ^li’f 91" 
(•«) 9119 «»1'3f9'5 9il99l9 ;**9^ 91C99 9Mlt 01 
95919 '5ll99 (jiff's '91Cf I 901^ 

9S’|9 >•! «1?{919 01 '9f'5 9W1C99 9ri5 ^9t'5 
9l91 9l9<Pl9 01^19119 life's 9l9 l’ (48) 

901§ 9199C99 ’9lt9C"t ^I’^fl '5l9l9 f9f9« 
*•99191 9l9f1t911 5f«9fI99 C"(9lf 0T99t^ 

51919 91^1?5 99 I «T9J109 95l950 19® 

99199 “5191 l9r5§ 'H 91999” 0l09U5 “?^99919 
*^5l9lf999l 0911 99t§^9 ^99 1'5 '9l£9j591 
0919 f9r99lC59,— “( 9W1§91 ) f9*«flt5 f9r95 
*•9*9119 9*111(99 tr59l9« 9U>1111C9 5l91lf95 

t 

9(99 1 *99119 C9 9195919% 9(9, 5t9t9 

091*1 11(11” (4 4) l§19I9«t5:, 19jm f90 
99199 C11919* 091(19 §(09 1(99 91^, *99( 
H99l'« (9*19 019^1 9l59l(9 **1919 §%9 
(0191519 (119910 0911 01« 9l 9ll I 

0111(9, 991§9l 0%5 111911;— 5^51199^ 0(19 
l«9«?t 119191 191101 W. H. Lowe 11(9151 
11'I1C99 1159199191(1 9ll59r9% 9f99ll 

(€•) «Cff 91(99 1< ‘19119 9r«^’ I >91 9tC99 
9W 91 W919 511991 f9ftl ITW I 90,— «• + »+»• 

(«8) W. H. Lowe, Muntakhabu-t Tawarikft^ 

Vol. ii., p. 1 86 . 

(•«) 011 f9f5§ 5 9fl99, « 9l, I 




I (*<») 

«nr^ 

^5fj ^IJsjts? I ai?if*ltsj^tv l.owe »JTI?C’I‘< 
’lf»l1l1 5^1 I 

t (i<\) (A?!? 5 J»ft^ 4 t? filt? ’jfl '5 

^f*lf«l'5 I ?^r«ttf-'35. '®tf^I<f 4$ 

^r^'iJt'B *fr«^ »it5t^t«f c’riiil "ft?, 

R'?^C‘t?l %<fJtf^ »:(< ^f55tc»l3 

’P'5^nc«i3 ^51 “’it?^-^3j-'8it5i?iiii" 

(4v) Jitw ’«if®r«{'5 

'5'^’»tC»I 55 *lf? I ( SSiS f?: 

>«»•—>> ’ISftfe (^t^’I?) 

»i'^< '"iti^r’^ 

tftwm I «•• “aftwj’ (juz) 

c"t\<i’« ^c<(i '"i^^t'f f'rc's 

'•itN ^tnr^ I <<1^ ’I’lw ?itia 

^t^tc=f ^1^1^ ’ffasi '5^°t5 

■l^fits ’il?wt"f ‘4^? nTf® 

«f®t'5 ^%US ^'SS SK^^I 

«tC®I^ af^*rT5l^? 

f«r5[-^3[-^tnir«fCJia '^tw«r 

(«*) ^#ntsi «vsn *ti»t6t?i ui^i I 

(«1) “The History of Kashmir, which extends over 
the last four thousand years, has been translated from 
Kashmirian into Persian by Maulana Shah Muham- 
mad of Shahabad.” -liLOCHMANN, Aifhi-Akbariy 
Vol. i., p. ifc)6. 

(tv) “ Uahr-ul-asmar means ‘the Sea of Talcs.” 
it is probably the Rajatarangini^ “'I’lie Oce.an of 
Kings,” tlie only piece of History in Sanskrit. The 
Katha Sarit Sac^ara could hardly be meant.” — 
W. H. Lowe, Munitikhabu-t Ta'ivarikh^ 1884, Vol. ii 
p. 415, foot note. 


4rt6t*< ®tTt5 f»ifir'5, 

»I59 ®w?r 15(5t5 ®i?f5 ; 

>11^^ ^51 t^r»t Wl t” 

'«^tr*t >it5?e«f >iit '8t? a?*! I 

«ii9« »i3rt& 

■sf’TS 5lai >0,0.. 

’»?t9 r®s? 5it*i ’iC‘(T Jit at^ ’I’jW 

I 4> 

at«3 ^tf>i ’lU’l c«l^ 

?t»l 1’ «>• 

»igt& c>(igt f’lfii *^^<4 

j wt*i'e fsjst I 

^fpr^r® ""itt? I ‘c»it»it*>i fHf'ii 

aft ’ita^itc'® 4»5«inr i 

'«^^c^rc•f 4t ai^^T^t atw3 «fl^'<rt*Jl 

sjfw 

'£t^tK« I ^»i aftfi5ii 

*1’?C1 5P1^s? 'St’TfS f’lf't'® I 

C4i^»it^i «ic4r^— t 'suttw ^'5' 
aii^a ^9^t»r '©W 

4sir«5j^ 4i4irg© 1 ’ «»4 

«f5l ftnir tf'B?T4|w 

(tji) W. H. Lowe, Muntakhab-t nt-Tawarikhy Vol. 
ii. pp. 415, 416. 

('b*) liadaoni^ Ii.‘ p. 374, as translated by H. 
liLOCHMANN in his Ain 4 Akbart\ Vol. i., p. 106, 
fool note. 

(%>) H. BLOCnilANN, Ain-t Akbarif Vol. i., p, 106. 
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I Puff'S 'Stntf 2lf« 

fft*!*? I >flt W9 f«fR 'ir«'5^‘l ’!df3 

'i. • JK?'® 'Sir«t® S|f?t- 

l!l1 I 'St^J? ’?rtn f'fC’F 5tf55l 

'Sf^'SW ^ ^t^f'S \^\ 

^9^t«r ^t?i I ?:,»i9i*(ts»- 

■ncn? ®tf ’*t?t? '8t«t?'« 

’jft»It® 5fCS, f^fsi «t^f5 f^r«fs 

fevfi 

I “farS^-t-Wtr??- 

t-f»IX8ft®” 

c«iltr®at'^ »i1^<cii?j f^cwfapt^ 

»i5t5®tir ^itfsra ’Pt'stHi f^fltfef 

W<H ^W«f ’« si5Tsi’«f f?*?. ’lf«'®’l«l 
I («.«) 

'^'5:*t® '■iT>i?i »i'5t^r<r 

^'|«P ’i^c^ f®f«l*^ 

^u»it5s»i ^f«i f5^^«t•^t <2t^^ m3- 

®t^t!r 

'<i’i^ (M 

"ri^<1tt5 '»rt<nfri®t’l9it” (Fablcs of Bidpai) 

*iTc*r af^ai ^taai 

<iTfa I («>8) *fta»f[® ^ajata® c® ®fa- 
ata r®f®a, »ic*«ra ^a i ®fta atw. 

f»ifaatni5»,— ‘i»»« fa: a5tfe^t®aa ®fa- 

caai (punj ganj) asal ^fai® 

(%^) W. II. Lowic MuntakJiabu-t-Tauuirikh^ 
Vol. ii., p. 332. 

(%•) Kkancis Gi.AinviN, Ayeen Akbery, (Kd. by 
Jagadis Mukhopadhaya, Calcutta), p. 85 ; H. IJlocII- 
MANN, Ain-i Akban\ Vol. i., p. 104. 

(%8) prefixed to 8. DE. SACY’S edition of 

Calilah wa Dimnah^ Paris, 1816; Biographic Jfufia, 
Vniverselle^ tom. xxi., p. 471; '^IXIOT^ History of 
Vol. V., pp. 571, 572. 


1’ ('*»«) ’tgj; 

»rf®a af»iat? '«r?fa® aa 1 sut aat< 

airi®! ’i®®t 5 a ’®9-’ta® ai^al maj® 

alia I 

ca a<^® fil?ta«ff <iia^t® ®9ata. 
®iaa, ®afcaj aaiaaa^a ®9afat aafcsi# afsial 
^ 9 l® abates I aatS^, '*t'?r® ®t®- 

aa at«staa csji ^r®atfa®M*i a®C 5 i^ atcaa 
^raa ar^aitaa 1 "sit^aaft® 

fpifaatt^a,— ‘a® ® aaa^a C2ta®tfa^ ^aaatsf 
’iTk®a «r9!aaa ®®a-atn ®t?f^® ®ca ; 
fa*#! ( fa’iaiaa ®tata fafa® ) ®taii- 
fa®i ®tata qf®i “atafa ^»j?a" 

®9®a “aa afa’ (masn.-ivi) ac^ awt^aia ®ra- 

attaa ; -at 'i»aa a^a "aa-aaa” atta 
’^afafa® 1” fc«* ‘ 

®9alf a^cai “?®tati;®^-®traa” at« 
aat^^ fafaatcea,— fa: atai ’fts 

afa aaa ’ftaj ^®^ aa-aaa ai? ( aa ® aaa#t 
aa’=aa c«taia® ataa"af®; tatcaa ®tanfa®1 
®Tac« ^afafs® ) ®9ala ®caa ; tai s^** 
cat® aafa® 1 ^®»t a®a aaia ®f®aa ataaf® 
aa 'fit ®9aia aatfe a®Tta ^a^tfa® ®caa 1 
tal aif aatcfea aa:<^® aa, vaa? f®fa tata faai- 
aafa® 95® ®9fafa ®fat® ®tcaa -^tata ®taa 1 
a«l9ca a1^®ai tl®^Ta«Tta acai ^ai af®® aa, 
vaa^ af®a ^1 ^ai aaffe a®Tca aii ®faata 
m 9 fa?®* aa 1 aaai atic^i >al ata < 4 ®®^ 
*a ®<5 “a*iafa ;” fan^a 9«ifaa ®ra 'atfaa 
a’ffffl ata >a®a ^afa® ®taj a®* f®a a® 
a's.aa acai afa® aa at^ 1’ 

(*t) W. H, Lowe, Muntakhabu-t- Tawarikk, Vol. 
ii., p. S>o. 

(*<)) H. BLocumann, Ain-i Akh<iri\Vo\. i., p. 106. 

(*1) W. H. Lowb:, Muntakhabii't'Ta'icarikh. p. 
410. 





f^’?«t^t’is '« < 2 fr« 

C'tl’I'l I «l^1 C«l't4t«’?'B 

^>lt*lt5» >«f5'81 '« 

«f« ^9^'5' « I ^t?t?l 

^^I^U9| f'Bf*» C^ al^it^il ?iir<i?ii ®1?{tl'® 

««»•• i'® ’^9f‘>f® fiq I ®^C«(T 

^•i <tH1 ®V^f6® '‘nq-Tf>ts«" fill •tmi ^t5, 
4??J<1 f»lf«lf1 I '!>b' 

flfl® •Itiar® 'St’tif ® 

fi*i ^f»iiii 511 1 f®f*i 

(*;»)>« Jl? <1tfB<tfi® >1^1® 5^c® ’ttH’flt® 

f»jf<imi51,— ‘®tll®“1ll ’lf‘f®W’I‘l ®'|«F f^lN® 

*llf6^f«t® »l^t5? 5WI fill ^r® I 

5^11 'M\^U 3it«i c»i'5 

^’l'*i-1! ®'t® *ltll5^® C5C"t >lf«f® 

! (I*) Dr. Taylor ^8itl®> fill ?/a® 

® -«®tfi® ®fiiiiti^5i I atcii f®N, 

filW ’WW®U"f 51? ‘tr'?8tC5, 45^ 5J91 fill •« 
ntl^sp 4® ft 51 Cl, 

^^4ft 55®t4t?? «?® ®?tl[ 

*IH^® an 1551 '®flllf«OT5,'5C5 ®®tl®*l 
45»'1 IWWl 51 l’ 

Cl C®!*! 4^ »l<f® <1®® ®C1® lt5tll 
8t? ®r81lf?l«I5 ®t5l 5C5 I 15l®11®, 

Cll, <«^t® f®f5 IWl 515111 


(tv) yWM-t Puidaufii^ in ELLIOT, History of 
India ^ Vol. v., p. 549. 

(*») ill? I'iUsa t— *Bi^l « ^ifiiBR,” 

81 il, >•« I «i®flt#lil)i fill c® 1 i 

* 11151 ® lf® 5 Ui feim iHi if»iii ®tiiwi ®iii 111 I 
(1») H. Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. i., p, 105. 
(«) Dr. Taylor, Z,/ 7rtT/rt//, p. 2. 


®fl8ireC55, ®151 lllltCl 5^8lCf I 41^ 
'•It^icil lt?l®tc»r Cl 1®5 511^® 
■«Hflt? 5t8tCf , ®t5tl '®ri®«"ft ^®^1 C5'511- 
flCl 5"*lff?® I ®«.®1C5 ^t5tl 9ll 18'?® ®11tl 
full fll 11 ifilCl ^r^jflF 51 11 I 

4®fllC1^5tl 4®tY«f llTf® '®tCl Cl, 5®®t? ^[11- 
ITllCll ICII 1^4111 »l8?®®lllf®'W 55, 4t®l 
ta®&1 i1® mil ®«tr*t 4l5f5® ®1C? I 415% 
filllWll 45 il 55t® ^lJt5f® 115 5lt, 
®T51 4liir1H®5 ^'5' 55ltCf I ^aftl 18?® 
fi®i lie® 4®iB 1C51W ®tljiri®i fi?® ®fiii 
®(1111 I’^lll 4111®! ^*118511 ®fll I Dow 
4I%® 'Bt!I®! 5f®5tCl ^51 flfll® «rtct' I 
Cll Cintl® ®r® ^?1! I’5l®11lf1 l)%r 

full, 418 'S15T1 T[318 ^®«f1 ® ®t^i;®llC® 
®1K1H^ fi®1 «t?15 ®f!C®5 I fl’llim ll!l’t 
418 1%11’5[5 ^11® 55c® ^r®ltt1 5511 

iif5 ®l®ii cititic®! c«fj5 ^ ^®®tc® 18 ?® 

R®1< f5*l.lC’5! C®W Itllll^C® CSl!*! ®C!5 I 
ii!l*ti 1 i ®l«.®iil5 c®l5® ciiw catifac®! 
f5®5 ®C1 gl^Cl! iicicl ^if?® 55C1 

®nH® f4fs?45, dll'll ^F«?1c® fl®®cl fitll 
®C!5 I ®®^C5 ?«tll>l! ®tl «I11T5 ®fil 1 
5®®t 18?® «1111 U«.*tf® It® ®C15, 418 
415 f® Cll fl®1 1C15 I ®ltl ll^ll ®tCl 
Clitic®! 4®15 “gif^ ®®1! 4if® ®rtiv 
55, 418 ®llt*f®® ^t5fc® ®9tlt5 ®fir® 4f®® 
511 ®11®lfl%ClCl firi 45 ’?fl'^®11 ft®1 
41115 ®f!C15, ^l5tC® 4ll%® ®!1 ^iflCll W1C5 
®15! f5®5 1!>I®1C1 4 |!s® ifeu IJ^ 
®C!5 I 115C® Cll fi®1 111 ®11C® 418 115 
18"1 c4 »tf® 11 ® line® flClllIl die® fj?ll5 
55 i 1 ®r®lt 5 flf 41 ®*I 5 f!® 111 e® irt® 5 ®Jl 

®rie® 4f?® 55 I ®l 5 le® iin 4jiti 

®r!11 5®®® 8fiei ?®*t1d! ®» Cl C®15 
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«l^1n "11% f'8«t!l 

I '«?p« 
'Str'SWI C^, 

5«1, 

'«»f®’>I'5' *n I (1^) 

•^31 ?«F«ft *13^9^ ’FtC*! 

»iattfe3 fWl 

f^W f33'5 «ttC^s? I (1®) 

^^c?iarsTt«r 3=5 1 


^‘f 

( ’3[^ 'ST’FtHc'B? *13 ) 

3?r3 ’fst '«»t® 

e»r«iC'5ri[®iT3 I 

fC9jt 3<f3 ®»I£t’ftC'5 3f®31 

’I’it 3i3i 3^91 '^r'S’FCi ’I’Fai 

^f^apsi I »t95c'53 ^8^ ’Ita 

C'B'f 3!r39l 3 3t^1 6f%9tt5 C’Ft*^ ?tt*» 

3t«l «t*f« ^C?, 3W3 C»It«1 

^5 C^SN «Hitt3 '8*3 

’I^II Wt3 'StWW f^^3t'51 5(t5(=F »ll=F§l^’«r3 
®Slt'5 Tf*» ®5f3l^3s >1‘?.C9^ Il=«frr^^°t3 

^'®»i ^s5 ®>i3t3l a*? ^tc"® ’rt'^j3 

|i58l ®f9l3tt5 I *f3'1tI3, <ttC3 <1T3 Tft- 

(1^) DOW, Indostan^ Vol. i., pp. xxiii, xxiv, 

(1«) 4t9C® 3rt9 ^tfW 15 

^tiw ^Rm >ratfe 9t®33t»i *1^ '^ic»ii®«i 

311 I 33;»ti 35»iiti’tc‘ti iw n<f3 ri®*! 
<l 5 f 5 ® fl*l. 3flici <»< 111 ®C 1 3tc»11511 3 R 1 III 
Wtni 3fil1 3tll1 *trt31Clfl flit lies futl «11 
3 ftc«fl I 3tlCl 3 •ltl9MC«t K®® W® 

®f% »I«^ ®tnitwi 311 l^lttWI >ai3t®tl 3'illC3 
fiiif 15 ®rc«inii 3ftiti ift® I 


f?C53 ®3'®^ C551 I 

55*1f55CT3 ®9 ^5t3 vl3St Wf?l 

CUtsil 3^115 I 3®C13 fC5 C9 C»lTlta 

fsiH® ^^3t3 <5[C^ <1^ >2t3l3 Cat’ll® 

®93 5t3t®J -513^3*1 »l^l ^f«aFl 1?® 1 

®rtW'9 3® 51153 33r«3t5l59 351 

3f5C3 .it 5159 C5H5t3 '^I5®t3 fill 

^tll5 3^111 C-rt3tf5t53 i55C9 43i>1 3f5p53 

315313 5S|»t3 3ri9l 51C35 I 3lt3t 3T3t9 
5l ltt59 C5lt5l?l .13313 53^31 3f331 
C5f53t3 1551 3^t 353'8t lt3l I C35 

.13’g adventure ltl5 I 3151 >^31 6§tt3 3tf591 
C3t5l 513 ltt3 6^5315 I 

C3l5t3 f5*tt3 C3\55® 3f®5l ^33 I 
3tC3 5t5tt'p3 ^513 531® C5ttl 3lfe3tt3l, 
5t515tf5 3r33l ®t5ire 5tt?3 5t3C53 

3lf3 ®t5tC3 till 5^9TC?, C5t 3tf®3 ®53 5® 
39 5lJe3 ®f5 5tf391 r®3 3 5r?lf31 C5«r5t3 
3lf®tt9 513 3tt3tt9l C5®^1 lt3U3 I C5i>t 
lt5 55, 'SIS '31313 C3f5te 3tC® I ^1153 
3Tr3 ®ttt3 4113 o 513 ^5C3 ^t5H5 3t3'9 
tt§l 3tr® ^151^31 ^I®3 3trf 9 ^5t33 3Tr«3 
5t3 Wfttfl C5 C3f5t ^33t3t 5t3tt3 I 

C3t5l 513 itC^ 3t3r33t 3tl3t3 533 
^tr5S1 ^^5 I »13 .1351 51C53 ©ICns lit® 
4113 i 5t® 3r391 ^13 I 4113 !• 5® 

5*11^3513 §3113 4tl1l 53f® C®? ®f33l fi531 
®f53lX®, C.5'15 4l9lt3 5f®9 5tl5 '5l3 WS 
5lt I «Tr®59*fc5 C3f5M33f^ 35C5 ®ir591 3f331 
9^5 3fr331 51 (9f5t®f®5l5, -^IN 5C3 513, 

C3tI53 C5151C53 5® C3l5 5ltt®ff5l5 I 53- 
51C3 d'tfesl f3f5^«^ f32tl5iW 5,5319 C5151 
513 3t3l ®5l3 r53cfe 3flf53l 5’31^5^3 ®^C3 
4®5r 3[*33 4f«33 §53 §5f3i 3t5l5 I ^33 
311 C^t5l 513 3^31 ^53 5tC3 51^31 3f5C55, 



aK^ I'sff 'j«fJi^t»i? ^*111 4f'st'5 ^dia iws afti 4if^^fi|'5 

’fc< ^itf’H'c mf’tsi I '>ft*i “vci c*iW^ «rt5*i 

«t<t^ c»i ’i#t'5 '^'sf^twjn 

^MS^'8 ’ll Wa ’l«irc*» ’em ^ifCSffST I »t5 «« ’Pfill'SIl, 

:— »l'5C^ -sffe'ef® ?l5l 4 •l^rJiiC'sf, 

s«TT> C«Hlf%, i"ft^ I ^f«r« 'StTmW^'St? CSt^, 

«tw C’lJtW f^’lt B^t53 II 'atc^ ^Iwi 1 

»IW »lHf, ’tip 9T9 '-‘14 9[|91 »rt^t?9l C»ll 4F'^t'^« 

^99f5l4t9 ^«9tl9r, *1’^'® ^4ttl'5 fS <Slt*l 'BfilSI CWf991 ei^sitJI I <}t9^ 4?lJ^t9 

ff»r I 'Il4t9 *tt9 ^^91 ^tR9l '5^f9|4t9, r5»lt9|l99 C9 

mW ^'5«t sSlt'S f^filKl '^ff^Sl ^tr<l9tr?9IT’^ ’^t«f 

^tft»It^ I '9'»tC49 C’l\*«f^I TT'fw 4|t«f »I1® 43t9, 'St^l fsW® I ’^«l 

l|?9 ^t91 I *IW >ri’^ ^Clf ’ff'jsit^r ‘Fact is stronger tliaii 

rf«r, sStC'S 9fn91 9fHf9l 4t«ftt9l »i4C»I fiction” I 'fl4WSt ff®!, 

9|Tr«(l'5 ^Itf’t'lt’?— f«tWt*n 4filtl1 0/ C4lft95it<t 

“«It9 C451 4 Jlt»ltt?l 9tt 5»I C>ll >5^ I ?tst C^Tta s?t<t ^fW'O 

C9<n fw^tNN ’"(tJiCHf faat«t 4ca «” lEfTa s. ?ca ®5{ifn «itsiU?a siCJi 
®&tt'5 '«49'«\ 9t«rt*fl 4i’5l'5 ^9 c49t f 5 »iJti 1 ca^t wta 4®4&i 4[at>t9 'ttwwrt 

4tc4’t «9t9tW9 ’ttcsta ‘»i^^jfrt^’ '« ^feai r-nutf^*! i ’"iiJU’t? 5lai 

’sta ^mai '«rtata ca"f >t4c®i5 ®f®ic« sitf^wsri »it^s[ 

C4"f* MT%® ntca*’’, ^t^tc’ra ‘^afcatca 5? >^451 c’fai, ’itftc® 1 

«4i» ^t9taT« 1 ’5ta*fa «iw44i “^^a-gfv« 4t»i f^»it®»i ts^'gata r4faf8^ 

afaai 4<Jt9t'^i Bfsii® »iif’l»i 1 ^14 ^5t4l^4 *<ia ^f’li '^9^ r 

55 ®fa91 4atat'6l 4f»l91 4'?^ ^14*4 49JU^ 4t54 PSlW «t45t4 4 fail, 

4tt»It>f I »|4f9I 44tai «ft'S9l tft'Sal Cl4 4faai '9t9) ^441191 t5aTa ®r«It4 9lff5»im I Bg| ’ifa'BJt’t 
*tMt4 I 4af44 54 -Sf^Ita 4tr4a 4?ai 4^14, 4faai I^S^a ^«4a ^t4tt'1 414 C44 

9t4t^ ’ttlM*! 4t4tC4a 4C44 B?l '■lfa®lt4 441541 5’5^f#C4a 444 4’^4t2t%, 44 

4faairft44 4lwi1 4t4lftr4:4 C4f4t'5 4t?4t4 f4» C44 4r«4 4141 1214194 4141 4fa*I I 

41 t f4554 ^a|44 4^41 41414 4n< i?1< <2t4rt4a 4lf44l 4tf441 14414 B4f4l®f6»I I f4f41? C44- 
4f^ta ‘4T4 C4414’ «r«f4 4fa4l4 I 4t4l4 C4tt4 sf®® fa^JClW C4? 4't4l®1C4'a 

1^9| 41'§1 4^C« »»• 41^4 514 ^4^15f4 4t4^ ’4144^1 444 4f44l 1 44'44«l'^ ^I4t4 

'4461 4*? 561, C441C4 441514 '441^4 ■Stvafiala ^<Cwft C4la 4S^il4 C4 '^4l®1 f4'«1 4f^® 
44f4^ *4461 4f»«f4 «11l4i I ®«I1 4^C® 4141® 4^91 «at4tf44C® iatl4 ^faai I 

54 ^al44 4^W^, 5C4 tJSJ l[r44 4f9® f44tra4 ’41441 f®46i alsftjfl 54® IJ'St® 4C4^ ®t4 ’4® 
45?'® 1414^ ^141144 jUcitaa 454 I 4T41f f®4 4l<ft 4tt I ‘®tf9'e4l4l®' 4C4® 4"Ptl® 5r4- 



«SR«t I 


^ 9 * I ] 

’BtCf I ^t«fCS9 ^tit^ 
sitf^»lt>l ^Wr»l 

'ia^'5csi% aj^« ^ta 
511, cata 

ale® ’la^'stafta ifaai ’ifaal ^fatf?ncas ca^r 
®*iata ’ffai^fsa i <aaa fa^ra 

«rtac"t, a»aft« aataala a’tai ""itaai 
a'?? '^'5 a^l ’ir^?9ita i ’taa'^ sStc's «»f3?a 
9itc«a ^ta 'srtaai ’eia •sea sF^’aca *ra 
apa ^fat'5 »itfa9ita i 'ara^Fcaa acait a& 
•tfacaj '^la« a?al afa <ia f^f^n ’ffaai \ 
at^ aw 4taa at^ii SR® a^a i aw 
faa, faa 'stai 'ifaata wi at^, ^ptaa ^tai alw 
«taa at'stcaa caw catata ^f^ai ai^ai ■stta 
atatia 'stata ^a'®i atl i «4faw alfar a^ai 
'atfawffa, 'aaastafta afaal afaai f^fifcat 
ai <fifta a'ai atta faarca ? affw? >iiaTa faap- 
ata alai «ir« a^’fca ^ta aica 'a^faa a^w 
atfaata i ^a^^Wa atai^ »taa 
^tsta at?al 'saataiaf «»iaa aarat? cw'sai 
caa, f¥gva aca ca'ta'S's ’atfaai af^a i ca 
caMai 'flwatca ^^stta a^al 'atfaat^aa i 
ata'? cataa aaat^ai ’8(tJf)ttai fafaa a"® 
aw cafaai a^ata atcaf ataipSt affaai at^al 
aewa fana ^wta a^faw ’pfaw 'jaltal 

aMta I cafwaata cal fa^ata a^ai ^rw's 
ata "ai afaatw, cata aa 

fwa atf’Pia i '®ca atcaa ^ta^ca, fa^r^a 
«fw ca^ '^aa®» ^rwai atlai «aaa caa ca 
faajSt ^laa^i ^a^a alai fe^arew i 'ara 
^a asiai ^aw c^aa airaa'\ ^Hw ’Plaa^ 
'5ca ai } aa? caa «a’p’^ «itai*tatwafa« art ^wa 
Tufa'S alai ®ci i ajtl ^ataacafa, aa 
attaa aki, faarw’faatw 'states ^ta*wl 
fwatfa»r i 


■srtatfa waca^?;— 

a?fwaatat^ '^ata^isaaj 
aafwa «i'?[Tca fa|ii a^ s^tl "af^ipa ’pfaal 
4a!§l aa^«faaca alata i ca ^fa?l 

acaaii ®a'5ia>ta a^s ?[^fww ^ta« aa^« 
ca%, atatwtea ajitawa aa^a aa i acaa '?l 
atca «?a?ai ataf«i cwtatcaa att?, 'state'® 
'aaaa catata •st'^'s alai, ata^aj -stewa 
'atcatfw® asfawfaa i «ttatcwa cww ai 
asfaai, ^a® ata W'gtlai, ®ca ^1 '«^Sl catata 
ata ^«.aa asfac® aa aja artta aa^wa catta 
cat5^ w'w atata aw, 'Itata $awttaa fafa®, 
®tatai <iiafa afaai, Ttata faatiwc®, #fatal 
at saafaw ®tatai *a'p§t «a®Si affaat ®faal 

f® 5 li aa afaai* ai^at^ c^ftf^ata i ^wataw 
'Q®at^ '9 ^^aa^t^ sjta^ ®t^ fa®ata, 
^1 a®a atcaa atai'ai aaw ^ca® ca^atfa® 
fasaaft iiafa® «itw, "flasa atat'^ 
aww Hafafa® a®Sl ^itat’wat® afaatfea i 
awi' 2 fwfcaa aaa, aa»af®a wtf®w®Jtwfa® 
ata ®taa ®faata ataca ^t^fawacaa wfal- 
f®at^ wlai atata^atca ®af|® aa i facaaa 
^taifwac® w’^a’ fwc® -afas^® wlai, atata^ 
wit® a?ra asfaai ^satac® <sJcal ^taa i 
atataa^t® fawwaca cwfat® ai atlsi ^faSlatfw 
a[®j« tjtfa® wicaa ®aa aacwa aaai afaai 
f^?i afataa ca faaata ^aataw atata 
afaatewa, 'aa®ji 'Stwtai « 'itwta ^wc» cal 
fata aaa acaai ><il®ta ‘wawta’ cwa*»8ta, 
'sap^stata 'Si^r® litca fa’lata apatata ■st^ta 
ataa I ata^aa® aaatatai 'itwta aarta ailat 
^fwta a"5tw?aaa ataa i 'Wata fa«t« faa® 
wlai fawatw Jia ^®a S’tta ^»taa a^acaa, 
®atat%® twata f^fa saiiatH ^awta afar® 





's'ltf ^T '9 ^fif«i 

C*l«tis! *t?IT^C<5 

^t»JI I 

^f»i5tl, ?tRf8« *tT>r «[^«ti«i 

«f^^tar, '<<ttc*j cff’FN 
I 

I fiiW's c^t^fei? 

irc«f) ?tf*f’® I 

*ttt< C^^*!! fstW® f<ia|^'9 ^tti? I 

^?*t1 C^'i’ll filflflS 

c^ttv* '® ***> 

*ff5« I ^tl»J 

iTfrtf^sff f '5t9t^ ’ttl^ IVa >Slf«lS'5 
w<«1 HttC'Bfsai I* 9^t'5 

*IW ’tt'5 I C5f«ft5 

<^r9 ^'tRi >i3i?i ?l5i • 

• >r»iitc^ ^t^tiilf? ^Rsi, 

* 5f»iii ^^*(111 sit’ll exit's 

'«it'BT*i »itf%»it5Ti '««55FT^? <1? ^tve 

4rt« »i^«i 5St'«f»it<8^ c»itc’»? c’»"t fw? f?»ii 

^tlJl ^WRt ^tt'5, '0^ 

f^Rm ^t»il bSi f%jj ^fwi »tRj5l, ’^I’lrtRi'^ 
*tTa ^t?r5 I 

>siipw *fRi«jt«t ’fRisi 5 Ric« <itRl*iRT » 

4% ’I’?*? *H«l C'8'?Rl’ft®I 

cwRit^ *lt'e?l I irw «• 

^•» CV'§1 <ftt^ I C^^l '«f»I ^s«f3 I 

c«it^ t5 »i^i, 5qt«fti tr^l 

R(^ I ’t»ltf c«ife cf tfe ftil «ltc^ I 

^ "•’^ '®t5t?l >i’lt< *1^ 

aitu ^r«il pRii® 

^<9^ ^’«r9 w«itf I ^w^Sl ai’ft'© ffn 


'St^tWa ^C5t «lt3t ’I’R ^c? I 

f^fsar »(Rj!i5<r *tr^t'|t 

c«c»i c^w ^fRisi Siis^t-Sf^t? tRR^ 

^ai 5tf»i« ’jRifll I 

*i«(Jtt^ ’JW’i’l? stlw ’"it^tatRr ^Ri- 

•ii>f I pfii^ ^Risi ‘*t<r «t5rRf^i’ c<rRin, 

programme ??9l | ?|9i CJltfjfsf 

6ftc« fltfai’it’i ^Ri?i c^n? f«a 3l«t?i 

^Ri 51 c’t^^tf'a c^Rr^id I 

vdfts ’f'dtw <113 f?3i ^3 

5f5I3l ^lf»l»JtV, <lR3t3 'fl'S&l ’(‘1 RfRtSI 3rtt'5 
^551 m I ^twt '«JtRi3t3 »i’d3 fai;%- 

^t3t3*l w4w 3 »>«3I ’fRl31 sRir® sitRlsifl I 

^?%3 ’tdf 5tf931. ^153 3t«t3 C»lt^3t31 «Jtf*l3l 
c*f\f5»iRi I « 3t'?^’|sft3 »fsr*r 

^tsn? I ^srt3 ^<13 C5|t^t3<l9| <1t3 

5?t3l 3fC33fHt^9I ’Bjf^i^g ^igt^ ^RlW 

?<?•! I <lc«r ^3st$1 Jr4*l 3ff33l »IfIt3 

C’R^J'S C’t'tr^siN I 

C’l'^slf'e r.3»f 5lf3f3l3i 33^-5t’H 
<1t3tC'?^ C9% m3t<ClCs^ 6?!, C'^3t»I3, 

^3 t'SJTfir 'srif?®, 5'J^r<^t3r3 ’f3^®ftdt3 ?f?t« 
'^!i33'® ’tt? 3l*n3tH 3?31, ?t«l5ll3S 

l[ajt|5?Fl^^ 3tRl3tl3[ I 3(rtT3 ^3, 

'fl'im 3^t'® 39 43^1 C331 3t3 31, 3*113^ ^C3I3 
«ir^t3 ai3fl3 '3«I9 C3%l 5Sl3 RF3t3l RfWl 
C3’t1 SiBsl 5fil3TC5 I BSt3 '»(^C3^ 

31 '®33'^3 3r^3 I 3^3133 3f33lfe »33§| 

'^f33 ^313 333t3l 3tWtf I «nj ^C3 

«ft3 v33sgr f« I <53IC3J Rl«t33 3T<ft3 C3t53 
3^1® ^<5[3^ ®« 333131 3 R 5 ® I 

9^f<fC3F '955931313® 3t3t9 

^913® C33tl3, ^f®39 C3t®^3 3® I C33tl3 
0133 <3®51 ®3r, 333131 C3 f® «r®l3 31^ 
313^ ®131 3313t ^5(33 I ®1C3^ ®3l '«ai3l*l3 
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Wf ’Hr 'ii’rttsr 

•sfsf^'s ’Hftf I »i*i5t ’if’rt’inf® fpw, 

'8f^«cir '®t?t5 •rw ^fsr 's’fntf'r '»rt’i*n- 
f5rirt« c’lW’ti^i^ *!« i «r^«l 

wc.’v l^trs, 

^t’Thr, »i«r»t5 ^rg^tfl >r^ 

srtt, '5t?1 ^51 ^Tf ^1 I 

'S’f’T's. c<2ir^’F fee's c? «t?i *r?wsrc?i^ 

?at? ^«t1 •^Sl '5tcsi» C3Jt'5 

'Stitt'S ’(I? fV ? -fllan 

'BTt^s '5t?srtfll '»v^<rw '•rti^’t 

"irsts iitft f^nfr «ftc^ ii” 

e5rc« crafts 1 c^t^ -2|5ftts 4^^ 
f’lf^’i I 'irtiF‘1 %r5 f ?^5i 

stfir ^t*t*r c’Ht I ^ ®, ^ttait 

% ?^»i, *ii’tiw$ '«rt«tsn ^fsil c'¥?n 

Coal'S f«rr*i^<iar »i^5l 

•flartcart W’fartev 

’?te*r stfa’ri’r ssfa^i i c=??fg- 

arT’T usartar >lt^ai S’les I ’rt^t^tt'5 

^o >rtt»t efai^ta ^?pi^ ^faeai ^c« 

sTfHst»i '^^•1 ?^i'5 art's?! 

I 

^t«ri atsar ^ta|i:'§ '»rtf'5 ^f??1 cafarts 

catfs^'s S^C® Stf?? 

irt artlar^it^ '^‘1 ®i? ?t«i 

^^n^ jjf|< c? '^f«i® c»rt® ®t?ie® 

attiHtf-r efare® arte? an i ®cit? 

*fa(t® artlfs, wfvM 'srt? cart®! > ®tt® ’^ce 

®®rlf%a?l I ®t? ^ar? a|?^t'55 ss«f ’tf»i?i 
*rf^m, «tt? ar*rar st^tSr^ '«if®’t? farr®E»! 
?f«(?tii I stvfs® ?t«tt sefe ! ®t^ 
C^wtsaitt ‘C®?t? aitw ^^?t 

artcafar I ®nnfsrr« *rtaif«j '*rt'n ’I5f?'5 


?tafls mf? efnstc? I a^cataFfafcar? aja 

car^'f’fcar? '®t"fT? ai^ca|?[| ^5 I Qjsjit^t'® 

^aic?? fire® aitfnart® I araartf^sfra 

ar^^ff arrnar jpfan <T«t?®t5r i 'jw »rtarl 
arsapatH ®fsc®ni®, »ir»n »rt«r! cart®? 

'^®?t'«faT ®?$c®? Sn? ®! ««®tt?! fH?i f®»e»r 
^'t?! frt'StI?! ®tl^ I ^tt® ^tc® ai^^sp a^C® 
^a?? ®ra®i j\7fvf sitf®?! ’?tf®?1 ^ ®r??l 

^arftf^^t® ®f®® ?lt®C5 I «lt®! r® C® 

C®t®l I c® ®f?®! ! -sr®)® ®! ®r?t® C® 
f®?tfe f C«® ®?f®? S'?! ®t? ®1 I 

f®® ®t^c®? 5'§t^? ®? ®t®® 

^:a e§t c®r®t« artfsit^ i '5t?i aarf®;?® ®rfl?i, 
®t??tt® ^aftaa f®t® ^l^c® ®tf®®r® i . ®t?® 
5? ®tl® «(5r®? ?t®?t'§! eSti c®®t® 

®lt® f®|^? efait® t®f«® ®t»r? 

^r?*!! «rf®tc®? ftc^te? i c® wc® ®t® ®f?w 
®ti?? c^t® afte^l ®tt?t®j ®? I 4 ®®® fft® 
ef®t® ®®t®?t ®tt? ® ®t®t? '«® «t®t? ®1i» 
®t®tt®? ®*®c® ®?rc? c^r® ??, «ii^ ^c® 
an ®t®'^ Itc® fa®i ®tai ®fa i «ra'- 

f®? 4^ f®^ c®tt® ®t®t® ®^f??t? ®w ®w, 
®'s,«tf®®tc?? 4 ®® ®t®tf®® '?’?? ^®t? C®ta^ 
c«rf®® ®®i?? ? c® c®^ c®?®! ^r9.t® «rti 

®tt^? 5 :® f®?t?t®? ®9 >a®® ®f??! ®tei 
®t?tf«® I ®tf??i t®f®t® ®r?®tt®? ®l®[®t®f^?, 
f®t®t® e^ ®tm ®t?, c®t*i '®® f??tfe ®f®'? 
®®®t® ®®® '®t®®! ®^c®^ ®L^® ®^i® etc® I 
®t^ ^r?f ®t^® ®®? et®re®J®? ®®a ®®®® 
®f?®jt® ®f?9!. 'srff®? c®®®? caetr? ^t®®tt® 
f 5 ?f®?rtf®® ®f?i® 'fl® «i?t’fti «rrpf®? ®®f 
c®?® ®ti®®f? ®tf®?tc®®- 

Sweet is the lore which nature brings ; 

Our meddling intellect 



^8 




His shapes the beauteous forms of things ;- 
We murder to dissect. 

?tf% ’Itf’t*! I ’Itt^ 

®t9I >1® 

^ C^»! ^^f® ^tr»t I »ltl^ JIH^ 

>in® ®t?tl® C«ttN® ^t^l®r?»I I 

^5tet<f ’jac^^ srcai ®at^5i 

<1<t 5f9IC® I C’Pt'R C®t5l 

«*wa ^’tca 

^5(1 af^afcf, si’«rtr’f5fta '•rawf®, cn 
®faai ^Hfii fa»itt*?a ^i® ^®ata 
®faai s^Batc? i ^® '«at3® ■si’Ja, ®ta 

vSFaft® 5'?t^ ®ata *iraatw ^itaai ^C5»®^1 
3Fta! ’ir^atfi?»it’r i •'iiata ^ta® 

at»j I atJa^fat^ta c^it ac<tv 
jp. ®ta '^ta *»TI I ‘<1^51 casf ata'*! 

•tfajaw «®ti atai <if^c®M i caa®i- 

fwna *ita ^wta*l afac® ®fac® »i®w 5f<iatt? i 
«a®atc*» cwra«iia >ii®Si ^f^® <«ta 

a^ai 4i®caa §*ia af^al af^jaice, '^®r5c® 

®tata ®«sai ®rac®i« i aaii 

f5i®t® fs»ff*fta atai, >ji® atw ar>iai 
c»itata ^t®a c^ftamat® af»ic®fa9i :— 
“4 caafama •a aaat3i”aaifa 

ait?*i afats^ i?i»i i 

^f® af»n®f?*!ta, ®ia®a? «»5t*fa a^at^, 
3Fl® aal afaai afaai *tf^t®ra^la i ac»aa 
caatai ^al® a®l*f atai *tf^»i, fawiaa ^aal 
c’lt’t’a alfaai ^taai ®iau® >ita»i fat® »ttra»ita i 
®faatra»ita caa a4a ®far5 atw ®iita 
®*l»ta oaiataai «»iaia aw a^a oj'iaiia 
aa aatt •aa t2f®ta ®aw i ^n^ta ^ata ^^laa 
aiai ’j? vavSt «r®caa af»aa caai aflt® 


[ aas. 

atfaa, af»ataa atta a^l atf^ai <55® ataata 
®faatfaa “4 a 4 a ^ta, catatata^ 

*fat®®i atfa® afa, ^at®i ®aa ®cai a'fa faa 

V 

ataai 1" aratfiaa aw ca c®ataata ® aafaa 
at:ftfaac® catata® a^® ^iisaa ®fai® aa, 
>at a®a aa^t®a «(fa 4 f®i, ®tatca 
<j®ta ®fac® atfawt wataata ® aafa- 
atataa a<a aa 1 

a®'5^a «ii%a^Ta a®c® atai ®faal f®K?a 
«(ataa atta 'a®6t 4ia® fea®i®ia c’ftfaata 1 
««ata ca’I '^aa 5'§t^ caa a^»;, 

•aata a^t® aa®a ata «Jta 4® at^a afaw^ 
c®afaatiaa ar®a 1 alfac® caf%a® aa® at®i 
*l’«^t®a atfa, ai®atca a"t5 ^ataia® ca^ 
^a®i®l I a®^a ata, ra®®5 aa®atfa aj'^a 
®ta f®|t ^caraa ali®M ai 1 ?tia atia 
aip a'®ff5®Ta «ta atai cacaa |afai a®a ^fa 
awa alai ®tc®, ca c®a ®faai 

®tatfaac® ®fiiaa a^c® ati®faa 1 ®tatc® 
afacaa f«f«»5i aT^c®fia, ®ta ®a® %® a®aa 
®t?l a^at atc®a ® afaai atfat® 

a®a a^c®faata ai 1 ate® ate® al®i aa® 
at'®a %aa aaaa c^ttta® a?ai at^c®f®a 
c®taf® at vaaa >< 1 ® «ii® a® aa afafai cacaa 
aaifaat afic® atc®f^a, ca c®a ®tatc®® 
cafac® atlc®rsata at, ®ca ®tatwa ®^ 
fai®® aaa aaaa^l ®tatfacaa ^af^f® wtaa 
®fac®faa 1 aaat ^?;a atatata fa'?® c®ta 
®af?® ®tatcaa ca? aflfSlcaa ®ai ®aca atfaai 
I caatca, aac®a ®t®tca ?ra aaaatft 
caiaa '5^®^ai'«f® cafac® cafac® 'ia®xa ®® 
®ai? at ®tlaatfk 1 f®® ®tfaai f®?? f?a ®fac® 
atfa at?, ®tfa®ta caa®f® ®® ®af?® t 

®® ^cB5 r® at?!a ^l^c® atca at ? ®t® a®i 
a®j? ca? cacaa aata «ca> ®aaf® 



fW5l ^1^l'5t5, c»lt ^?t*l1 

j\^j j(<5jt ^n^ 

^<tc®t’i ^fac® *itf^9it*t I 
•^^wcn c’^^’^wa TRaiftrai 's aa^ atH <ita 
iffiiai '^ta ^ »it^»r ^at^ia a^c»i *ia*il ^rfitwa 

'^r® c^wta suita ^f^taa 5 '?i « 2 i®tf*r® 

?^al ; ^afsi atat’ti ^aaa^ 

•®faai I «i« 5 (af ®iiTi»i »i®isra^ 

a^ai I 'gata»isit?® 

’i’«rtfa‘^a ^’la ciife ^»i •ita a^ai afafiaa 
fsasfea®^ at»ii>r i ®ai aa^ atH 

aa^aa^ ®fai®cw, acai ^<i®jasi 'ffaa 

^aa « 2 t®caa af^a -aar?® af^iaa faatfe 
’jaaf ® ’lt«tfacaa ®ca=f atai at'§1aa « ^ i 
cat®la *tata i aa®f»i *itacaa i c®ta 

cata ataa ><iaa afaai aaa afaai 

afaatt^ ca ®tai 'aa «tata ^rtastfa® afaai 
cafaaltw i aaa atftai aaai ajfa atfaa aai 
a^att® I •ata’i ^aaat^n ’aca fta »i^»ita i 
af%a aar a^ai attca i ®tt 

®t^t®tf^ ^ai i|®i i aif»i*ttca aaa 
af«ial afarcaa faia 5r»>*iia i %® caa a^twa 
a^ afaai fa’t alal fitaifsa i a^caa B^f^ftat 
ai^^® aaa afaai afaanw i fajjfaa ‘jcat aa^i 
af^aSl^ aaa tt*ii *if^alfaa, a^f® aaa afaai 
fa|fei atfaa a^ati^ i afariaa aaai aaa 

aiiBai ^aiia aai a^atti i 

afmaa aiw, aiai«^a faafe afafca -sitaiaa 
c®^ aa aaai faai *<iaatfa f?ta& aitata i 
f®'5 cifaa^ afafia <siw\ aatrta* 1®®w 
■atiiai ««taiaa aa atai al^i «iia5l «iat® 

ac®a tftaln, afaiaa ca^ tala'? ^lata aaf^® 
^a afai® a®aa^i®faai '*tflwa ®ta afttc® 
faaia *tfaaf®® att®fiia al i ^ta® 


m*\ I (t<t 

faacfe atlai faata a4a ® ®ifaaa afsata i 
afariaa lla aai^ca aslai, ®tata aiai caala 
auaa faaife faeta ^tfa® i aBatea faa faata 
ca akaa aa, caataatcaa faata ca > 2 fata aw, 
^aatwa "aa ^a’?a ® ®tai aai'C faaiaf® 
afaai cata aa ai i ai®taa aca ca ^al, «aa5t 
afacaa f?a a»5t«.®ta, ca^^ata ««®aa[W 
afaa® alai aa ^ai®a afaai ^afa® aaatffa 
aiata atai ®faal ®tfac®cfa i <* faaca 
«a®5l facaaf® 4»Bfa® ^tC 5 i ®ar®t^a faaaci 
®lata f®fa»«. alaua, a1^|f *— 

aataa®«.aa faaaia aaa cafacaa ca ®at- 
®t^c®® ai«aaa ^lata a®la aitatc^a ®aa 
f®fa, ^a«ai aai® cai% ®ii»aa 'vfaai, faa»i 
faat^ aala®, aacaa ^laai «at! caataaica 4niia 
®facaa i fai at«aa‘t® »ilis catal »«aa i 
®1acacaa aaiatc® aai® i^R® atai at®i faH® 
a^a, ®aa a®at«a caataatca a^caa i 
Ha cafacaa af®® ®ta aca ^ta catara^ ai 
*ttai^caa, «n«® fe«ca ai^ata aaaiai at?, 
®a®ji f®fa afacaa 'ata'f® atai afataa*, ^aac 
atai afaaaa ’^aa afaai ®laicaa aca fafaai 
afacaa i Hi aacaiaa 'a'l® aaaiafv ca 
aa« ata® c®a ifac® a®a a^a i ®aa *!i5 
®t?ca fafaai i^fv ®faai Ha ifacaa ca afacaa 
??maa aai® aic® aa itaa afaai ^wtca 
»«iac aral® ai®aaa, a®a afaa«fac^ ®lala 
atcaa ala faai ®t'?1?al a?ai aticaa, aaiica®l 
faalita afaaSt? i^ca^ aatcaa, '^acaa ®tatc® 
afaai castacaa, cati*f afaca aa'a afaaifa 
ali^a 'sfaai ^^aa ca1'§t?c,® alHa, aiiaa 
a'? afaa?ta aiq^ca '^acaa afaai c®facaa, 
®aa ^ai fetai^fa atfaatcaa. Hi afaacaca 
'ata 1 ® aa i ?iai?tfac® afaaatcaa a'jatt 
fia a?ai acaw aa^ feiaaa ifaai caatca 



♦ff?»r, c»i’>ttc*i 'St?! ^wartSt c*rr<tt« 

STtrsfC*!*!, C*l<tTWl 5fil«It^ I aPI’T C"fn 

c’t'i I ^fast's ni’«w«3 stfna ?|9r, '5<ts> c^’rt? 

v<w *it'9w«t3 '2tr‘t’it® *»tr‘ii^ »itfw^ I 

s»i I b< 591 '^t'«*i, C9t<f VI ^ jf'fsi >«<r»i 'a ci9 1 

’l<lt’9tc'5 *lK'5f*IC'5 *1(91® ®f9t® ^t9 FIJI'S Cl ^ «?l9W 

^W® ®1H ^11 9t^ Cl f® m ®tfimi f®^ ®t?t9 Tff® «»t®® W9 

f¥l*rtcl9 f5«ti^9 ®niC5i^ 'ttitii -il 'Bi^« iftitte, «at ft^®t9j «n»itc*»9 *t9 

•(HW ?^C91 I "^l®)! It® 91*1, Cit ^tl® ®t5t8 ««I®6| C91t® ifll 1^91 1t9 I * 


^*f9 itfir? flKt*! ®f991 ®t1t9 *5®1 ®r991, 
I ®11 ®?C«I C®1t91t1 
5t9*»T^9 *tT*t®t*!9t#t®t*t ®?t® I 

c®Ti® *itc® 

f®11 ®t1t9 ^95111119 ®t9 <2t9i®^f9^ *llic®9 
^19 I ini9i mSi CWI ®fHtff ®t®t^ ^f® 
®fil»!t1 I 

f9^1«9 5^r<frc® >«Hffi»*l ®r99t9 f t1, ®t«[tC® 
19®1»n ®*I ®fi91 9fi9TC?, ®1 *I1C9 

m ifH Itfill *lf'§9l 

1t^® I 9t11 ?^® 1*^1 ®f991 95ir9C® r®r99i 
’ItfVIIII 9t^®9T®1 1C99 9tC9 «(tf®9l 

*j.ft ®Tf®t®f5®, 'alci It® It® c»rf'®9t, ® 
*tr9W9 m®(»l ‘fl®’^ 191 ®f991 1^91 t®^ 
•tit 1155^ ^991 ®9tl1*l I >111 lt®*l %® '«! 
^tCI ^t9 «fr9®®t»l 9t1 ®9I 4® 'Sf®t9 'll®® 
®^C9 ®tr99t ®1lt 11C19 ^Wtl ®f9l® ®tfl»it1 1 
^1t9 1^119 '«n®W9 4®(11 9f9tl ®® 
®4 ^attl ®f9fl, ®® 11, lit ; ltlt'5 l’^® 
Clltl ^II'»11 ®f991, ®11® 91 C9\W *1(^91 
®11® 9t .^I^C® f®f®91, 1® 1® 1ttl9Jt»lt 
®^ 11 ^f®i»1 ®r99tfl, «rt® ^119 I’fl 
11^91 ^119 1®1 1®)^ Cl 'll®fel ItHilltl It® 
®f91 ®t1t9 9rf9 f® !. , *«®1t9 Cl19tC99 

®» C®1t91tCl9 1^9tf®5t1 "ifilt® ®f9f1, 
1J1 ^ 1919^ ^95191 ®f99l, .C1111 I^C® 
itfti Clittll f^filll 


( aPlI* ). 

®9^9 

f I 

( ^ ) 

1ii5 fcfe ®ltl5®ciil, ' 

^'911 1111 19, 
lt9t® C9111 99, 

111 'itfl ?’IB f®C9 9tW 11 •, 

®I® 15 nt^S ®W 11 I 

( ^ ) 

^ifit ®^ ®1tf& ®ii 11— 
iTIti C9iit®ri, 

^WC9 ffl, 

film «t®tci ®t9 icitcmt i 
®1.ci 15 # ®itfe ®w 11 1 
( ® ) 

^l(5 f cfe ®'S[ ®it(& ®« 11— 
flirt ®f®ciii 91(1— 

9f99l 19 c11 Itfl i 
1191 f® lf9Ft9, (l|[9 ®t^11 i 
fl f ^ ^C9 11 I 

( 8 ) 

ijifB ncfe ®^ ®1t(5 ®w 11— 
®t11t11 ®C9111, 

119 in «t(®iti, 

C®9® 1199 ®f9 ®tCl imi1 ; 

®1, Cl HI ®w 11 1 

Citl I 



*;.fl I ] 


( ’tw ) 

( ^ ) 

|f5l^ 

t«fj4 '8t9tU f?f5( f??J 

f^?l1tl I 

^<11 ’It^ 

I «Tf^»r ♦tt»it? I f«f^ Pt«l 

^wi"r=a ^T»iT^ 

C51W C6U<» ^tRC'5 silf’Hsi*! I 
’^Wf’t *tt^»t ®»1 I 

3FW «llfit9t I 

'« fJi’isntfT ?[^5i c’tn i 

f^'Bl «T9?1 •iltl ’P^t^ 

•ii’P'^tHi c^Mt»f ’it?t*i*?— ^sr»!ta 

I C»t 

4^ ’ttw I 4?li’1 

itt Hi’iffli nfcf 1 

'»fc<i’Fi ’®cas? ^c^T 4t 
<*rt‘i ^tfsiii ^f!i r '4t*i»i ^<rtfei 
^iii«r ^\ I ^19*1 

'®t^tt'5 r«i<if^ ’iTt^ I 

■^a^l c"fw cfef»i- 

allCT? ^'59 ^il*t f^f<tt»IJ!— “^fTS r<fC*l9 

CTtl ^f99t9 ’It'H ^tl 1 5i*i1 f^9 

r 

9S9T9 ®9r’9l"fr9 9ti; '"f’l^Jl '5T9fC'®t 

fir® I 

( ^ ) 

CWHW wf<tt'5 ^411 ^«fji ^f*I1l1 I 

®9f^t1t9 9T19 r<l9tt99 9tf49l 

I I wtc* 

C’lW^Vfs* c^t*l1^«l I 911 '« 999t359n 


-«*19J1 I 

'•ttfJisi c’i^riTrtf 9 1 «t«[tcir9 '«r®]<9i « 

•fsit’itcna ^tc9r«t9 9m i 

cnt^^t aim f99t9 1 »tf991 amiwf 

r99tt«(9 ’9t9l9 '^tf9»l I ^f99t9 

^1^:® ailf^ai 1—99 9f9t9 I 

49S9f9 C«Vl 9r»!m9 ‘‘^9t, ®tl*l1 9'’m 
C®t9 '5^C»I 99C=® mm C9’ l” 4t 9f»l9l f^sfil 
^1l« C9C99 C9t9fel ^f»ll« aitf^taisil 
r9f« ^t9t9 ®91 9I< 9l»l I C®t9 

'^r»iai 91 I- ••9^19 9C9«t f599ft9 ’®f9?l1 

9f^91 C’t® I ‘'«rt9 91, aft9 99 ;— f9W 9f'8, 
r9t9 9t'a r '99^19 9^91 

^I9t9 994 99^9 9tf99 I 9419 “f» 

9t9", “f® 9^9” 9r99l f,9’i) 4tr99 I C49 
||591 49 4tr9l® r.99 } C959 9l 9t'5t9 9ff9l4 

I 

9tf99 I C49 C49 ®r99 “994f99 fet9t9, '9tt'S 
4t9t9 C5C99 9ft9 ?^9, 499 9’C91 T 

9199 f^f^«. 4? 9tC9 ®t9tl9 '9t9t9 f99V 
C99 9t9t9 9tr99l 99t9 9?9 1—99 C9 
9l91 9t9 I 

4®t9 f99l 99r®C9T9 91?, 9’t9C9 «rC9t?C9 
'9tr9t'® 9tf9C99— “91 9tf9 4194 44 

r 

f99t9 9l9l C9{9 C91991 99 4®tt4 991 4f99l 
9C9 9lai C99 I 

f99tl99 ’^9r99 99913IC99 f9Wtl99 9tt9t«l9 
Sf9l'® 9t{99 I 919199 «9t9ttM9 999 9^19 
9ir94t91 99"9C9 99t9f9 9ff9C'® 9tf99 “4t4 
C9f9 99 «99 9T5 C9«r 4Ttf9 } 4t9 C4| 
419? 'ST9 9tCl 491 95JC'® 9tf9 f9 I aitW ^t9 
ff9i9 9ft41 9C9 r 4^9i94tC9 f4 4r99l 9C9- 
9t4 94 4f9C4 9tr9l9 4t9«tm9 49 9^19 
'5t9tr9 4491 4f9l4 9tf99 I 499 999 4^C4 
9tl9 94C4 4f991 “9194” 

“9199” 9^ 4l4Wr4 4f9f\ 419114 





I c’i'W* ?m ! 5i’R»ft=f 

«it|. ««*St ^ Mfi 

wf«n:*isr i 

• wi ^t?. “«CT"f 

11 C«1 Cl'tl'S apffll'B ^t’f ^’£1 

5t»i cire I ^£1 'itiil ^1 ciCt C’fJi ? 

^titwi flltCll ^tCltll ’Pl'l i” 

III fii^ 1^11 iti ic*T icincT ^ttfir 

f^1 "I'l'BtMl, ^tltl Itlfi 

n cii jf r '*titi 111 it^i fill 

^nf^'5 1^1 1 

wtajim n^ii ^111 It? iTff 

WiWlI fll lll"t Cltltl ?— ll’Tf I'll It'lt 

( « ) 

iiirti ci'ti'e ’tf'sil c’fi ij I 11 

Itii^iirti I'Qii iti, citlt's ^titi^ *tt«ii 

cist 11 \ 

fwiii 11 firq cii I itiii 11 iti cli I 
awi* 11 1^11 111 I 11 1^11 ! 

men citii iifi itt I mi iti[ 's ^titi 
^ ilii ftfi-ifi nfetlw itfuii I 

in'® in'® mill it^i “ml” “ml" ifiii 
fi«>ili ifiii ^fiil ^1^1111 in’! it«r 
1111 £1111 l£l 1^1 ^£'51 “i£il it^.^tlfi 
\5!| f iti iiiti itii itfiii 1111 
Ittlt J»1 U|l?| flltl Clfll'51 1 

^11 itf« 'iti fun iliTci I it?li ^iti 
im ’jii «iii^ii men iWi (iwi*! 

Ollt^ '5Wtl Itl ^t^lTllI <illl 111 f%fi 
cn^rmici cii iTii iitit'i ifiij 
111 ij^ici «tfii “11 r 
mill it«i ^fiii fiititi ^11 
^^11 ifmi I Cl m mi iti,i fian vr^ii 


ell I nut's wtfii I ml iti 111 ifiiii 

“Cltl 11 11 Clflll ^tltl ft '^11 ifllllll I” 
f^fi ^titii ifiiii “«iii, fi mil ? 

Ilf'S n ; It'S Cl ncii I’Cll I” 

ntiti it£i ^i«. iitit^ ill I ntiti cn 
Cl ©tfii “11 r 

mm it'si 'cc.iit'!, cit^i^il itcii fiife 
natli ilil in ^fiil ficii I “11 ntfi iin” 
ifin ml it'sn 11C1 <* 1*111 ifiii imi 
'5«,n*tt«. ntiiii ntn ciiii iin iti*i nfiii 
11 11 fii»e 11 nfiiii 1 it3»im iiiici 
ificii “mi, miiiii fci cm I’li 

fifi f” icii CHI'® ^11 11 fill ftici ni' 

Cllll ifll I ’* 

f^'sii 'Still ifan ml fiiiim <*1*111 
ifll I Cl fWl fill iici itfiii ilfii n I 
ilci ^11 nmlfii mil ifiK nvliii isfiil 
isfll I 

mill ^11 <«'5n*i 11 11 iHi ilwfii I 
Cl nn fii itfiii 11 itfflii m 111 i^iliii I 
ini nm mi ili 1 cifin cifii« 

iifii «t®i<5 ii?i ell I iifiii's mil 

citiliii 111 fiifei itiSil ell I 
(8) 

iif^ <*tii <*i >*111 <ifi '5 ilnii I ml 

II'SSI lfl'811 ell >fill1 fisllll 'Olll mil 
nm 111 It'S! Ill <*itii ifiii ifiiii 
“411 Ill'S I mfi ci^itii* iifeii fif*i I” 
mil ilii fill ?? iiifiiiii 111 <stiii 
ifii I «iiifei mtfi'5 im « mil mfiil 

miiii fifiii cnMi 411's Cl ?i '?!^ii 
mill mi ifni cm 111 I 

mil mil iii< mfiii iimli • mt 
mini miii . nfiii nfii, “mil, mm 
f^ii ciiii t mfi cil im 1 



»IWI I ] 




«r?t? ^»i I ?5?c5’j «*» ?F« 

^f»t»i I c^i ^r"»r^ ?!ifw >2i«?r 
^fi[»i I «»n ^f«j?ri *ttf55i5»i I 

?w«t >^111 “«i^»ii, m I 

^t«f ^ta c»t 1 «a 5itt i” 

af«iai »iaii a^c'5 ^^91 '"jsrsitt’p i 

^Wa ?5?5 's^tN ^*1 I 

ire^"f ^tata arfasi “^iJfaii, «it^fa af«n 
^«rl aa i ^tfa ^t«f ^ta ca a-sj 
I ^t«» ^tfa cal a^jal faata-’f'^i c'st^ 
ajTfatl^ i” 

'aani ^aai acaa a^ta« 

^faai aatla \ aiacaa "»tc*4 'stata 

aftca caa •aaifei 'ctf'?®, 4tata cafaai caa i 

« 

acaa ftca ftca afftr® atPfa “«raai, «rtafa 
^ataa »pt« ^t«r c'wtata 

cata-” 

“ca ^ta ^caafacaa ’fai i ac^a aa.aa 
aata aifra -sfraj la atca? > 2 f£af«faij aa^apta 
*ttH afaai afaaTata v<hf, oi af^c^a atl i 
caatca atata «aaF af ai^®a afacataa i afacataa 
afea «tata aif’a’e i astaicat ^ifa ftfa^la 
ai I (fl’ffaa ait«. ajta ana cata ftfac's 
^tata aa i «aafa ca ^fata aaj i 
aaf cfft aft ac& i ajfafa afcaa 
caai faa ca '«lana cafaca ^ia ^\U Taa 
atfaca atfa'sta ai i caanal atf^, ca atcal 
atr^'stanaf cafaca gfesi ^itfasl '5taf<i afa« 
atfaa alai a^«ta t ^vca afa ata's at?aa 
ala I afacataa ana ai aifaca ^tata ac'?a 
atti af'sai alat ai, Ic'SJian^a ca?tcai alas 
ai I afacataa ai atf^pca atata facaltca ataii 
al'B ai, atacata caai ala ai i ’ 

apca 'atata afa« fafaai ^t(a faa faa 


varan's at^c'5 atfaata i ^aaata «itata 
atai ai i ca afatc^ anar atcai %a^ta affaay i 
'atfa state's af<at'5'8 ^afa'sta ai i ^a 
atica rtat^acas 5ta t ata, ’aaaca* 
’lat^iaa ^aa ^cai i 

atai 'aiana aas ataa acal Itai <tiVtli«a i 
faa! ^tfa aatta ant's ai atic'sl aa« Itan 
f«.ana ^'?tlal f?«ta i 

^taaa afacatataa '«ti ^tfa «iia«fa atai 
aticsta alai ^llata i faJta '8;gtatafaaca 
aa 'gatlai afaa ^rtfasi c«fta ^faal Itai 
affaai al'sta i afaa afatataa »itan^ 
ta ^«.ata fa's i 

'atfa ca ^a:atw faalfl ^aaatcaa 
'5tal atfats ataV faa ai i ca atata aaw 
ajgatl atata c^a atfa'si ca aaa to 
•stf^atcaa cata aatl ’Cfaai at^a ai, uaa 
atatia atata faaa aaa fafaai atatca Jd 
aata Taata a?ilc^ ^aiaa faa i atat« ata 
afataa, fiata fata caiaaa af®ar« fipfatli 
fsfa atata atatsta faattaa aaa atataa 
afaai cafataa i ana ^tiia ffBta at^ 
cata faata facaa, 'Sl aia ata ata aflat 
aifataa i 

atft atlaia aaa caattaa ataa caiata 
-stffsa catatta aaaw atatcaa i{l aata «tta 
■sa***^ llai at^ af^atu i atatat aatal 
al'^tatff ataa afaa i atfa afaiat^ata afa- 
ata, ‘r<9ca, 4aa aai ata? sa >al caai 
ataai a^aftaji cfcf aiatl i’ afatataa afaa, 
‘atattai I catata ? f fa aa fat ?’ artfa aftata 
‘Hf atai ata ?— fet^i?— ’ afatataa atata aata 
atatfaai afaa, ‘fs aa«ai cal j aa ^ ata i’ 
aafaa ataai tafafi^atafaata c#ta. 
vtattfa aflat Itai atata f ai atita i 



«l«rw m »ltfM»l I '51’ 'fl'S’fl ? ^1*51, C'Sim^ 

^fii*rf>i ‘«t^’ I ?’ 

«rt^ i '9^’pw *tt^i ®ii I’ •iP^'5 ’»r«n9i ‘’qt®, '5tr?i 

• 5tr»i^i •tt’f*! 5wr?Ji ^’9r5 i’ f’i'i 'S^fsi 'st^ta ^<5 

Mtf^F ? •f'st #t5i it'satf^Pi ! ^Tf®f ?tc« nt^acn ®11 1 c*i a«tR 

^ta'9 f^sfata ^ca fet^Pi ^taf? i’ mcst'5 ®<i®( i^fji afiitai ‘'awf? f^far »«»?, ^ 
'5t^ta ^«Jta 'eta 'b^c's »ftfa c"rca ^a"5 i’ cast^a afsf^t af^^r ‘catcfe <flaf, «a ’'t'?*? \’ 
®t1 ^^ai atf’fC'® •ftfasita ®ii i 'jf®t c'siata ’tM®! ®if?r^a as<tta ^:fa'5j 

®pf«r'et'5i ati'5 caca aaitaaat i 's^fa «»ifac^ '®tata »aa, ^ »tt*t 

ata afaai ^jia^a c;&ca ataai claa ^fitaa afaai a’ af^i'si^a i ^aa ^fa afaca ‘at««l 
a^al aftata i afacataa '^faa't'Bl all's aagiai ‘«a', <a ai'^a 'sti^ 'ata fa aiaii? ? atfa '*tia 
'9 caiaiaa catata* f’ffaai atfaaif«a i '«a, >a ata afaia ^tiscat r ‘'sai, '5[rac®i asa caia 

^atiaa 'saa-e 'etaa^ c^ta^ att i ati^a a« ca !’ *al afaai c®tata afa^ atfaat ^iSa i 

cal «ta»a caia afaj's alai tjlaia gs^aia apia ^sia 'aat* ^liataaa cHia ciaia 
caiaiaa at'^c's ^llai affata i' atfaat atli's atfacaa i afa'Xa claca aaial 

caiaiata aca affasi caal atatfaiaa atfaat caa i c®taai atia faiii at^’t 
afa'5 'atata afai's atiaa at t ataat r' af?ca I c®iatiaa af?® ca ®aiat^tt 'atfaat- 
afirat vfl® catw afaai afaata i c®tata ata f®iaa f^sfa '«aata atfaai c^tatma aaa. alal 
ati« >aaf5l cftfe atw cafai® atlata i afiicataa cacaa i c^a afa^a ftfsai efaa i ^ca ^la 
afaa, ‘>5t atal) fa^eal aaata ; 'altl fai® ml aaf fetfi^ai i?a ea, ^faal sjflsi efaa i 
aca i’ c®taai afaCta alai r®|aa afaai afaia i 

c^caa ataata -ataaaaa aa^iata facaa 1 ®tata aa c®lata ai c^tatcat afaiaa ‘<iiaa 
‘«®5t C'aVl c®tata atca^ fawtai afacaa ‘c®faai c®1 «fta cataf ail, >iilata «ia ^t'S i 

cattata at<« t’ c®tata al afacaa ‘caia at% 'atfa's '3?| i’ ?! aial ailai af^ia i 

caiaca? faca tac® i’ c®tata ai 'ulatl 'gatlai af^iaa i ®aa'9 

c«\i?i ^tata afacaa ‘^1 caialt ifat ? caa ^t« atl i 
aipl c®l aiai? i’ afaiataa ^natiat jfa jfa afaa ‘aiaa, 

c®tata ai ^:a «ata affaai afaiaa, ‘ti, 'atata r ^tfa^ afaata ‘ti 'atata i’ afaatt 
ai^t c^l Viaif I ®i, fa! ®’aiaifafa, 'ata®ta atata aajiai atatai faai c^faai faata i 
aa fa ><1® aac«t fa^^i® eta ? ■aia® a!it 'aa'St 'atatiaa fa’a^^tft catatiaa ^le ata catet 
^feiaftt I 'aaa ca’lt ®tiata® 'si® faia aia ca«ai aai fisa 1 ft’i^t^ ®ta'?'9 tfaat 
caia at 1’ c^pfaat faata 1 

tf®aiai c®tata aaaaatt •aa'Sl caiaa ati't tai^t afaiataa c®tata ata aa etfaai afaa 1 
cstata cai ®ta alai faatf^a \ ca cstata f®fa clsttc® ah ®^racaa \ afacalaa cata 
ata aai 'afaai latata afaa ‘c®tata ca’ i[fat t ^faai 'ftata fa etfaai atfaa 1 , 



cSsttc® I C®t*ltC® 

sffl c'r’ft^wi ! c’ft'i ’••’flw 

IjfK '9f5i?[t'9 siBfl 

Utfitc® I •'Jtr’l 

*ra ?a ®fini |i5»i i 

c;&*? cl"tc*»5 ?^iitf5«i I ^fii- 

^f>i9i ‘’tt#t— 5’»itw } 
c*ic^ *t'? ; cvfft 
®’wi ^ I ci"r*i I ^t«, ^tf>[ c®t»it« 

l’ ®<t5l I 

c*flt ®fii»it>r I ?ff&^c<a 
f<rc® sitR^ri I r^^i's. c^c’t 

lifai511 CM*It5( 1 9.\V6 C^Rt® ’It^'It’l 

sitf^C®Cl } ^1«, C»l 

*ff?5l C^9f I Sft^n ^tf5?1 5®* |f?9| I 

*tT>fi®1 ’it'Sit^tt® ®3C9it® <;?f^t»i*tc>i 

C»lt® 5»I« ??^t® *lf?11 O’!*! I f®f^ 

®«.^«tf«. fi®^ ®t*ii^- 

c»i*i I ’Jt'it «fff^c9i ’tft w c?Rai 

^jt<tt5 r® ®t«fi ^f®c® ’Iff®® I ®f5mtr^ ?fa- 

CTtW® '®te ®t^t<r® I 

®t®® c®i9i r 

f?aitr«fc®fl ®tf 

'<(®®C1 Ctc?l ^C5 4®St *lfil®It’t 

®fil«l I 

^w"t ®r«® »itf^«i, “®t^tii M *tta 

til5ji cHcsf ®tr»r«i c»iT«n 5f»nri 
wff*i»ii®i ®f9i®t®t^ f®f«i^t?c® 

*<1 I 

I '“Jtmij "Ilf® c®t<tt5 ? »i#rt^ 
4®fei '®t’1®l ®^i®ff® ®t®tt® cat^t? 

®fill® ®tC»! I ^tf*r ®C8 5^5® 

®l®f® ®il I ^f®^c<fj '«® c&fn^t® 

CT f®!ti®’^ 


®?t® Itfsc*! ai1 I ®<*l C®1 ®tf^ if® 

C^ C»lt ®t?*l ! 

<Tii «r®r^5f ®<t«. ^«c® filter? f^ fia 

®f5C®H I ^tf’l I 

®t5T3 f®!? ®® ffta 

1® ! ®® ! ®t®t3 

I f5'!,®t® ®f?H1 

'l^tf®® I ®t®fa na r® ®Tr® 

®i I r<iit? ®t®t« *i"l< »iw®® mt I 

’Ilf®® <sttt« ®1^5l C®t®®C®® ®t^®tl C®r®11 
i,f®®t® ®i®t® ®i5i r®®fi® I 

®«.®®t«. 1^51 I C®T®t® C®^ ®®®t® 

®t® ®t®ti ®ti®$ I ®ti® c®T®f® c®fei 
c®f®®1 ltf®C® ®t®t3 ®t®® ®® I , C®t 
®C® ®?51 I c®fel tf^ll C®f't®1® ®t®tc® 

C®t®t? ®®®1 ®J®1® ®®."f® &t®t® 

c®ffe ®tf® c®m® r®® c®W® ’t®®Ta 

®®C®® ®ftl ®tl I cill® '®tf®11 C®^ ^®1 ®tc® 
®f®»t«t® «<i®®t®1 f8f®fe ®f®®t® I ®f®®t®1 
®tr®9l C®t f®®l 4®®® ®t% 5f®8l C®®T® I 

®T%® >2ttW <fl®®t® ®®'t® ®t® I <fl®f®® 

®ufe ®t® ®fa8i ®f^c®f®®i®, 

4®® ®®® ^*51^ ®tc® C® C®® ®f8f6®®C® ®t®tc® 

®ff®® ‘3c®®r ®ff® f®r8?n c®R®f® ®®® 

®t® ! ®®c®® ®t®i ®t% ®rr®c®® I n%- 

c®8 ®^'’T® ®f®8l ®®8 ®T« ®l8®f®® ®l® ®t% 

®lf®8tlf I 

C®®t®t8 I r®l 4®®!® ®t®tC® 

^c®®i ®r88i ®rf®8tf? I ®r® ®t®rc® ®l®tc® 
c®r®8l '«rt®t® •?l®c®a *®®®tai ®8® 8f ®f®!n 

®l® ®^®1 ®t®1l® ®lt®1 C®® ®tf® ®t8t®® 
f®fil5l ®Tl®t® I 

«®l® «<H® ®t®tC® ®t® ®®® ®fe®1 tf®81 
®f®®t®l '®t®T® ®®CI® ®®«r8 (®® ^£®®&1 

®X® » 




fvfTi gn ’ttci «flc^ .atat nstl^i fw i 'sutw 

*iw flea flea -a^tl ^f5rat»i catfaiai af®!*! ^tate^ aeaf fetfaai »i^ai «tata cal ^ 


‘aeaa, ^aa 's^fa fat atfae'® Bt« ?’ «iTfa ’pfa- 
ata ‘i^fa ^tate’f t> ^fae® aa ?’ aaa 'atata 
<aa^ ga atfaav afaa, ‘'atf'a c'etate^ faeaa 
fafi ’afae^ afa ai •, i[fa ca aeaa faea cal 
aeaai a's i atata afa^tsta f^faai atlal 
aeaea a's i ai ij^teaa ^feataa ail i 
af^ai a^ai araia a's i ^aalfeat ai ale« 
fa's ai I’ 

afia c^tafa cal ^lili alata aea af?a i— 

catata c^eaa cal afaa’ISlca afaatfaea 

ca atatea aa, a ata aatlai ^tf^ea i 

atfa aaeaa aata "flf® alatai nafaal 

caea afaatai pfaal alfaata i fa|faa aea 

‘caateaa aea*?!’ aeata *alsi af^ata i 

aaSl ‘«*ttteal fe^aeaa' catat'§ afaai a^ata i 

atateal cat ^atlai alia i atea atea aata 
« 

alea cataia ata alea Irai aaa afa- 
ata I atata Ifai area atfaea aral t^Tlai 
atfaata i 

4a, 4, fa, 4 a 4a, 4 afaeaa afa-s aia 
afaai ‘cat^l aitfwei^-faa; aflatf ata alata i 
cataieaa atateaa alfa caiaa aeaia e?l all i 
aea afaatfaaia afa cataafaa ataja alea atfa, 
aea caiattaaea aa caatia *, aeaa 4l alial i 
^aae’a'8 atfa faeaa afaai facaa afaai faat* 
fi*ita ca ca caa ^tata a^ata ^tate^'s ai aea i 
afa caa ^aa'e -atata aata aia '®ea 'atfa 
^tata atatlai ’SL'sat^ ca« ’ftatta'« aetata 
aarta aea atl r 

aeaeaa aat caa alea ^«ea fajaa ^aa 
afta I aea aeaa astata aftea* ^ifaa “aaai i” 
«iaai Cota'S ^ai ai afaai caaa 4a^ 'aataa 
a^a • im atar aira cat aaai atfaa 


aitea ataeata jaa atfaal a^faa “aaai, atai- 
caa ?a-aaii 4aa8 aa atl ; ata atateaa 
f a-aan i 

iM '^n i 


ataa atfl i 

C 5^1 ^V-C^irn 5 

'^tata atfa^ at af^-catai aeaeaa a^ a^? 
aifli ^afa^ aka aeaeaa aea lateaa c^m 
ataaty atl i lateaa aai afeli, aata ta*!. c5*&i, 
aa°^eaa ^afa«ta cata aaeia, fai®ta stai i 
’Ipa 4ita 8 |fa» aai 4a? faaatfii i ’leaia 
aaiaea 4a§l ai a^aa ( i ata afafaa ) ataa 
•ata ^ lfa» aft's i 4| ataa aifat caatfla 
ate'? 4 a pacaa aaeaa caiai siarlai atfaatef i 
a'esa afaa 4| ataeaa faeaa cafalf* ai 
aifaeaa lata “a’s-cstaf atall a'tail afafaa i 
caa caa latea aeaa “aateatai” ( aai— atata- 
caa atsa atf?a 4a ata ) i ca atal caW laieaa 
csielia ^<iall al^ail ataaia i ca alea cat^ 
ai^a a'ff® ala alea 4l aaa atfaai atal 
aaifs '8 faatfa aatea taifaaea afaea ateaea i 
4aaea 4 aft <stata aief, aeeaea atai afaa i 

ca Faa atata atfla afata caea i aW cata 
c^eattea alai ataat'ltea ata afaea atta, 
afa c«eaa caeftea 4a 4aft a> faa'tlal 
cataea at'll alal atfaa i aeatata afatataatea 
af^ea aflat afaai ftai caea faa, 4ita 
faaaa, atatea ytatai afaaaii a^a ’aa 
cafftlea ail Maianf alai ftftcaai af*i 



i 




'i>0 


^V^ ) f^?1 I ( ft^ 

(^t*i rt»i «ptfs» ®ii i 'si^ *ti'5t?’tw 

C9^ Cfl»I C’lt*?!! «! HtC'r I C’FtCS^I 

a^j ^rat*i c’lw 'st^ta 
Bti*r)i ^«rT^ »iw 

5?fiic»i*!i 5j?T(>«ra «?'« C5n nf?ai 

f»f»n 3»#t ’Wt*fa ’«u*ia ♦tTt’ia ®f» 

' CfW’f "ftfW^ %»!*»— ' 5 t?ta 

r<r«rt^Ti «tf^5i rat*i*i i wn *tt4t ?t5i 
, cw I 'si^ m— ^t^t5 

’^'5^ aft»i I ^*ta ♦f'v 4-^ at«it»T 

at^twa w jf? ^f5fi <<1^ TO ’ll® I 
"^•ita mftc’Fa «« ^tr^ I t?i- 

c<ra I 

, 7*«ra *rt^ f^3«i • i c»rt^«fiia 

*lt< ’•t? 'SrCStwfe I C?C« ^I’fTC’ff'gt^ 
f'T’F >115 « 

\tv9 'Btwlwfe ^Vn I 

^twi, '9 *tt< «ftat»i I ciTufea 

*tt< ^^c's w f» c?<ti faai's 

^ai»ni I ><1^ C3<rn 

(.v{ ^tfs's ««n 

^ « <f«ita 4^51 ^t»i f’iit '5 all 

f5?if?tv9 «ff^*ft«r« prara a^tir 

ji w I 

’itRaa «t*rl <tui>ii 

ai«ti "ffv '«Tta I '5t*ita *ft9i^'«fir 
yri «rf^ft*f ^fa?l Wawi 

a'?ta I *it*n f’lfsai 

^ffii c<i»ii ^ftre ^ai'«!iatw 


• <1 1^ mfttTi nf «iiw »n[w iT^^* ^w-^ima 
^(iw I atftf #« *it^« >115 1 cmw I 


I T>jsi ^1 *tt^a • 5>a 
6^*ife >«f5i >ffi!r5 ’iifsa 
atwi fSia ata— >ii^< 

4t>ita*i ^a«: ^ifnsi a^ts i 

^fill'® '5t»J^tI>I I 

'sa '«fraa «»f% 

<21^5 ?« *11 I >"Tt^t55tC^ 

«#l'?t t?tc?3 I >nrtfe«> 

; 4 rti 5 :^ <«▼ c«ff' 5 ta 

5tfil C«t'?ta a»l^>S f>l5?1 C551 

>ii’»i ^5t9i f’iatt>it»^ c*it^i •ti5ta Tsa 
'sfq ^1 ^5i5 ^r>rai ’IT*! >pa I 
f>if?{ f>il I f^i f^srn + 

■sif f® >ir9i?i l?iw? 5t*i ^<5 ^•>n *itt I 

?*lf«>i« 51*1 >i>«ii l5t9i t5 "Sfr^ 

55 I 5<t!T Ifdia 5<f» r>f?*r5£»I «^t*tsrrt 

3Ft« C«r? (?) ’ffill'® ^f>lf1 '"I’t^t?! >Ilf^^ 5H 

ft's <lf% 

«11fi *11 *ltMII>l *11 I 

'4f>fta '^f^c's wfsta >ntlw3 *ttc< 

>ii5ti:« 5'a’tt'$ 3H1 i 'atJt 

>ltt>1 5'»>(t3l '«»a|?t5l ’lTt*13 Ci3 'SUM Ml 

CMtM MUMM MM*1 fMt'SMI Mtlij ‘M<^'5"(«* 
ntSl CMC»I fVflfW*! WfMMlfn 
>MM^ir *fr?fl1 MtC^F, WM*lt *1"1< f*13T*1«f MW 

>»filM1 '4t«(t3 Mtf«tS *IU< f^ 

4t>lM MFC3 ! finfUr MtfMMtM 'M^'SlUa 
^M*i'4fMni Miff? fetr5iin 

?f*R Mft3l MMat M*!^ Ml^ 

*tf^1 r«CM '51 CMf— 'HM’lt '5tMtfl '•TtMtfl 

OtMtai f>f5 ffltWW'8 C5t3s«RMl 
’StMU^'9 afM£»I >^tMT3 MtfMMt MC'^M 
MtCM'S MU*n I '5M*1 MfiUMlMIUf 


• Mfwti— •'i.^nwi’' I + "ffwr I 



^Tf^lCB ^’l I ^tSta f«'5C?'9 ^t*l1 ?|C'« *tti^ » *iqtw 

<<1^ c^ #1^ *1^1 ^i’ m f<fi®j'e fecMtj 'Q ^t»i ^c«i *1^ 

?? •?! 1 C^lfe »11?1 I *il^f ^9 5taj <111^ t 

?? 5Tfil?l I *lfa>JtI1 W9 ?f«il »H<IJ1 '«rtt5 I 

*Jt&, •rt'si, «r?f® wfai f!ifif9 ^t>it5 »i®f& ffe '«(tce ^T^Tii 

^t*f*J ^fasi 9t^ft'5 91’ c?5 I — "it ffr*! 91 fssi'el 813 99 ^’tf?9 ?tC9 «ttM 

*15^ f99 fftm 5t9l I 5t»n 49 <^9 ^9 <|C9 <119 «l|9j5 5t<s *tCt9t?l 

Cl^ ^1 9t«C9^ 41^>( 9tCif 9t?1C« 99 ^tfll «!r|C9 I iS..1 C9^*I 

9t91 f*|9tfl W fef^C9 9T9« 9t9 I f^W 4Jt<rrJt9 ?f9?l 99 ^T91 9lfS9 

*t99t 4t«(t9 «tt« I f99 ^itC9 >, oi> S»‘»8>^ ^t9l 

4»tl CWC»t '9«tf«(9 ^lfil9 I 

f I 9^1 I 9W 9tfir!l Ci^91lt ^^t9 ^55 9=IS:.«iTl n® '■®«it^^— 

9t»I ’I^J9l '9fi(9 C?^! ^15 *If5l 9t?It9 4tl«tr99 r99t»IW3 

91^9 9H51 Wtf9? f9t99 9U«II 9f95l N’9t99 »I?9l1 >.«.,... 99 fl9 I 9<t<S. '«f9 

CltSI .9tir, 99919 99J f99t9 9ftC9 •tifflsitt «l«* 99 99 >9999 feW*! 1 '?|iU9 

^?T?1 9<I99 C»It9tC9II 91999 9119 9l I • >1^, Of» 99 f«t'99 f5t»l9, '«lf9 99 99 

-^<^<5® <5^151^1 199193 9^C9 99I39 9fw I 

999 f9'9i:93 9C3I 8^,448 99 f99t3 «l‘tt^t9 
f9f99 I C9t^ 9fC93 19999193 f9f«8J9 ^^1^9 
f99tSl‘lt«^C9 19199 I 91919799 ^C93 f9r93M 
9199U9 1999 f99t4t9t^C9 f9f99 i 

C^'^SR— 9951 '8131'® «ri9l99 f99l9C33 

( ’1(31 <219119^53 93 ) 199C93 C39C93 9tC33 9^? 9tf93 931 '9l3t99l9J ! 

— ^9^^^^ 3t3l9*l ^l^lW ^55 <2tt9l99 9C3 C9lfel5l5 C3l^ '8193 r9^C93 C399 9l;5t9 
>8 ^ «tl9r99 13919 3^C9 931 f39lC9 93139 C3l91^l3C9 i?l9l 3^19 ^4 &t91 I 1991- 

9r3l9 9113 C9^ ^OTt9 31% 4199 3^31 9119 1 419t9lC9 f9f99 C3l^ 3[C93 4t3l9 f99C93 

3 I 93 9f33t9 9 II 99 3^ fel91 3^19 8^ fet9l I C399 >b'>^ ftl9l »33^ f9^f9l99l9 3[t93 4f3l9 
^3139 9^13 9 91193 99 f3l93 3l93 373^1 19'3C93 £399 fet9l I 39C3C9 ^9t3t37?9 
9tl« I 39C3t9 9?l9l^3 ^331 9 9Wr3i39t3 3[C«13 f99C93 £399 4^ fet9l 3^C9 ^9l r9« 

^93 3f9 f9'^3 9t3 I 9W9, £3139?, 39C39 l39tl9 fel9t3'8 99 I 3[9''2tC9t9 9 

9 93I4tW9 3EC9 V9 93l'*1 3?C9 3t£9 I «l9t9 9tarl£9 199193 C399 lr>^ fel9t3 99 93 I 99tC3 
«»W9 Wi V9 93>1 38313 93 19^3* C9OT 4„t9 199193 £399 >4^ v333 9«99 f99C93 
3f9 93t9l ^3"l9 3^31 9tC9 1 ^ 4rC3t9 C399 1 g9iC9£9 93<t9£^3 93^9 499199 

499f99 93>l3^9f39 39313 9C3 3tai9Hat? f9wt9£33 f99C93 £999 fel9l 3?19 b-. fet9l I 
• 9139 9191- f93SlC9i 9t3l3799 499(99 f39l9C3 ^^79 3*^ 





fefisl '9 'O*'^ ItuJ C^'5S? ^1?ff ftCV I 

C’ft’R ?C»I «t3t '>«>^ '9 C?^1 ^1? \ ^V5 
3CTi f’»’« 

I 

c®^t%'3rtf%pc*=wr sqst^r— c^t*! c’fiji 
J\V^ 'SJWf’l’F ait« C*ltitf^C*l3 

cmi^itltfii c^'85? 

515? I 5ltBrfC«f 4^^ *f5? C’flltf^t*?? 

C’fti’ititffl ^f??ri « ^«S2r kite's 

C’1'®5? 4tt« ?HI ’ISfWtH 4«^ «»5? 

ft’F’F c*tti5?titfa ’ffasl «ttc=?5?i ’tanc^, 

C’ttI «rrf^t*l?I Jute'S 

>lt« ^CiJ5>’ I srf^ 

c«iti«?tr»f»i <2rt«ff^^ f^«t»ii5?i »if^'s I 

C'ir'SH ««v 

5^1®! r^sfl C’J'SS? 

■mK 'fl’flS ’131 

f’f'Sl C^ ?t5I?f C»lt ^£51 <1%^ 

’Ttw I f^lf^ fl’^l ^\if 

c'i'*»5? -2ft®r ?5^?tt55?, t£^?rt'9 

cst**! ’itw I a *i^»i 

^ifv ni'stc’fir ^trti •'tir^mi f5.i 
nfe'S 5l!(tl55?, '5T?tCW5 5J^tt5?3t'9 
C'st’f ’ItM I 3|^jS*( ^gt* «£?£■?'« «?«?<• 

«i» '^r«i?fi c^ff <it£5?5? I 

^^Bl^tC55i^ «Tt5t«Il— «t£’irC"t 
f«t'SF?|f5|‘| c<1'*15? C^N ®I35? I 5r«ljmw’1 
CT »?®5i c^®5? *ft5( ®Wc<r5 

c*t»?w?r 5^c®ci I s?ta?t» «wci 

’fFtc« f'l'f^^. 'Sfrt®? ’’Ffa^i 
'frc®»l I 3||i|f*t «^9t9 4tC'irC*J,'8 ’iFtC«® 

^•n c^t’f ’FflT’j 5it«?rt«iv f^?i w?cf 


^1 ^t»lTC^ «tt«rf*?T r^WfsiM? ®»fc*t?t C*l*|5! ^1 

*?t? I 

•ti*?, f»i^5?, »rt«ft^*t’tr‘t®, 5rts?»it^, ®tw?j 
C»l^1 l®Itf? ft'VI £«r'95t ®l?t<frC’F I 3«Rt?C"f 
^itfltt*r I «rt« »i^»i 

^ ^\k'9 

«»t?t ^91 1 >(tai »i^»i n?«l> 

Ha CTSfll ?« *T1 I <SffW3 5?W1, »IW 

<ir?lf*l®, af?it<(?® H’Ft?! ®fl* 

m®® *tiii ®tfii^l 

I f^5F Jimt®*! *lli 

f^wr»itw cT'swi «ffi® I ’f* c^t*? 

c^Ft*? <slt<r£"f ’fi^a vfla? c^f»r c^T*? tffwt’t 

5?1 ®t>! I 3?t®tw ’ttflta 'S 

aj'st® ®tai «ia« fifin 

as fat® ®a i mwtw ’tflfca ntas ®tai 

3ia£ giawi ’itf*? fa^a ®iai i 

a^'a 9 r®at«aa atii faaa afftai 

«tiafaa5 <ii^5j •a®! \ 

f»iaa, aia 9 atatai affa® <«a£ aitata ^t'pl 
^f®aTa >21^® 31^ a®»i fwa ’tiir 
®tfn®t? »>t® ®ca ai I 

aittaa aawaa fwa aw ®aa aai 
aiij ®tr»i®t3 ’It'f®? aa i catwt? -sfwra 
5ttajiEC5ia '«® facia C33% ^tca fai a®® 
attain ca^ c^r^la a«<® aca i aaj'srcact 
c«i*fla aTac®a «® «i®ta itii faf^l 
ate® I aiatai caai v»i ^tca ®tatai "fcata 
® fi®i ®ca I aai-srcaci ® ast® tffcaci 
attcaa ^a ® aacaa icaa atJfj atfa^ta ®ar®a 
rar®a®i ate® i aitcaa fca faaacia ^acatat 
®t®aa faacaa afaac'$ aacaa itca ®f®aa ^w®a 
faaa atii®tft®i'gaF afaatci i 

Stella apt^Bf— jtc, ataaat^ ® afiN- 





filfsin ^ft5 ftcs^ ^tw? I 

*tfti '*ti?rt ftw r^wms '8i<««fii^ 

>ltftf1 f^Wt*»CT^ 5lC<n f^"t^ C’^W !Ttt I 
^tai f"Hil^wt«iw^ •tiij'Bt^’fi- 

fWI ft'tl CW'S^I ^^51 «ftt^ I 

f^yi«in ^1 «rt^3 

fl'vi c'f'esi ?»i 

^*1? ’it’fta ^5tfl 

Ji5f*i fiu f^vfjncj? Scts 1 
>itnt^l ^tfet«i, wi 'St^fe Ji-rtts 
firf^n ftir^wt»itw iKai^i at^ i 

f*1it^wt»iw ^tw 

fJiWtt’l? «f«t^ 5llUS[ I f^fsi 
f CT^ ff'v^’tlcv fn'SFi firc^ I !5^Wl«f 

«m«ff^¥ f^wfnw ?tl'8? ^t«f ff’Fl OT’85t5 
I mi's (sloyd) 

a^Wt"! s»’lft*l 'I"! ><1^^ 

a’l? ai«Jt1-«tf<f •It^ *»««’ Sft»f ^ftltlf I 

f^W\ ^ 

'3;f*3> ^tscr^l— ^CTtWtHtWJ iS’l '9 
’ICfl ft-fl 

fRW ?^5Uf I a? <sfcaj^ 

’TflT H’fl •It® ^file's ?ir I 

c’lt’iw 

•» ‘fa*!’ (<««t’l) ^*l|[tr*l'5 ^W*fl 

«*fatc^ «twfir’» fn'Tta WSd ^T»T¥f?<fC^ ^t«fj 
’f'fl f?«» I C^ <lfil- 

ft*iu^'ew ♦tti I ^«ai 

C^^TH'S ^'^1 ^t»I^fW’tC^ 

IW «Jl ♦ffitf '5T«J «?t»f « *fw 

*t<Jl f^fW ^f*Ill 

eWCT wt?« «tnrt^ sfcasn '« 

fii%f*«^nifi!lS ’^j^r w 9» ^ftW3 


4a*t ’9«Ji ?i I f’fa 

4tT«tf5[^ f«fVt?l ^«r 9F» 

"It'S ^?i 

I Ctt<lt*l 

at«ri ^r«c«i ^iT^5i f^»i 8^ c^tft 

CMt<Jl»I 5(WtTW? «r«t^ f^lfilf^ 

mfilCT*! 5?1— 

(^) aa 

'af««tt« as?»?t«fts*i 'StaH aw 

m^i 

{K) «rtwf%a 
s!C«t5< I 

(o) c^-’watf? afa^iaa 

fe<ia >«it a!?^*T *»wi 

(8) <sJT«ff^a Hat? ^ii ’jijtsja wa 
c^ a?ti >stat^ awia?^ i 

(«) afitsi, faf«i*trt*i a fiK«*ra 

a?aaci ataca sitsrratsci Jf^ta 

*rfw 5»i I 

(<») aC’StWl flTWW ^twi «tt<l- 

t^ia >iti*la 

^rafli fafVa I 

(■») ^wt?i stewj afiifi ’^taaMca 
4rf<tf*ta ftata aa ftataw c«r?l ai aftiia 
w afa^ii^i taw ai aiaw at? ’Ha fgfta atwi 
cata awji afaai «fwja ajfvca f^acaa c?a- 
ca? aa ata atai faw aa atata faaa i ^aa 
f^a atcai aaiata fafaw *tfaw atta atal* 
caa aiatt awtat atai aaiata fafaw a%a 
atca atattaa i[aata «rwaca%i 

W ata^a cataw acataa at fafa atajia 
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^rlt^ C9 919 9^19 9^91 f^t9 9ff99tCf9 '<9t99ir99t I 91® »fl«Jt1-«tl<f’It9 r9’9t»H9 

«t9l 99 9t$ I > C9tfe fet9ta 9f9 9t»l9f- C9'®C99 9t9 «?9J9 «(f99f I 
f«r9W f9’Ft9 9® 9t9I 9f9C»I 999^ ’9^9^f99f C9^C99 9ta 9919 9t9J 991 9^9 9t9l ^9f 

^■919 9J9 9lt9 91 I 49^ >9^ S «8lt9f9aF « 99)f99t9'« >2fl9t«fl I ^99f 'SlWrt 

C9tfe ^T91 999 ^HiCn'S 9rf« ’911 f«rt99 flf® 91^9 199H -S 9t9t9) '2191199 >2191 ^C9, =?«9t< 
91® 9t9T» f9'91 C9'891 9t^C'5 9trai9 I f9C999f: 9r<® 9lC®a1 C9^ '9 ’J.^C^a ;^9I ’9i:9T 99a '*1191 
'Sitafaaf <9 ^9t9 f9®tc99 H’Ha ^fsa 99 9lai 9ft9 1 ^9 Asti's 9t9t® 1 

(:9t.9'9 91991 ^91 99 91^ I ' 3*f=si^^ft^9fl9 59'^=19n:®l9T 

(») ®99'8 cW-stWIf?® f9«r9ca f9^ta (>) f99f 9«t9ta— fa® at^caal 9t«r 

9i9i ^999 aftatta i fafa >219®® 9lc9 99t9a 99a, c®® faaia 99a, 9^ ®t&ta 
cassia C9 <211919® f9®ia >21919 ^9lt® 99a ff9®ic^i nala’si ®ca 1 ’®i sl^i '2fia 

9191 9f?i9 1 9® aata '<3 -a^l® ^9® ^9®1<I 9"9a ®t9 1 

^^9 «tta'8 95159 <^91? 9l9tC5 ’®t9la1 9®9 ®trtl 9919911 

afaaicf, 91911® ®99® ®t r9f9'2r9'^9 aaf^® ®rat®9iia t9i 9t9 aifaai faacaa ^9?®' aata 

9tc® 9tca 91 1 • t9 9f99ta 9C9ri9® ®ai 1 f®« •«rc9® 

« 

C®I^CS9[?1 C2I^ ^f9U9 C9®t99 *1^9919 '2H9f9® fl®1 ®taC9^ <5199119 9l, 

91199 <519591 9'l9l 91C® I 99119 f99®9 C29%C® ®1a*l 51911199 fa-am C9919'§1 ftfaal 9l9C®9l 
C95C99 919 ®® <9191 5 ®W59 C®%C5 *ft9 <9191 I t^llj® 9J991C9 ^91^9 99 I 

t5a 9^9 ^9t® <21^9 '2rt9f9® r®?11 (^) $59 Wir5-il5r99 C®99r ®S5 9ir<fe9 

^«9«?t f95l9C99 f99~95lC9 2tt9f9® ffsPla 9C9J^ f95l9%99 9l9t9® Tga ; r®9f ®9ff99 

5® 9T9®r99C® C959 %« 99 9l 1 ’«tt9lC9 9^9 '|5a®ir59 f95lH®l9 *1^919 W® <9tC9l- 
f^a^fiafa® fCSI C959 ca^ai 9l9®f9C99 591 9^9lcs ®9^ 519159 919t9lC9 9l9f'2f®1C9 

9^9 I *1519 '2fC9Cl ®19I f95t9l9 '2t19f9® f9®1 t®a9tf59 9191 f95f9^ *1191 9f9lCf I 

®®'2l®19 <5^9519® afsiwt SCSI I 9^2rc9C«t f^ca <9*t9 f9«t99t9C*ta ^59 '2l»f?»!^9 I C9Wf 
C95t99 '9t9 ®r5®9, f®® fr9®^f99«tC5 2119- ®t9 9t9t9*l 915 B9r5l95Uaa 5lflC9 

fa® f9'®l9®® C959 faC® 99 ^>1 I 99f2lC9C"r ‘r5C2fa5^®l9 f999’ facHa ®t9 ®r9C5Cf I 5lfl{5 
C95t99 919 f9959 ( 9l^9f9® C95t99 9l9 ®® « ^f?®f9 ®92f999C99 ‘C®99’f9t99 fa^lPtSFla 

5(191 r® 5(^ 51191 ) I C991C95 ffwtfafacaa a® ®® ca caii a^i^ia 5191 ^c®9 catai i affitc® 

fJ8'2lC9ta9 2t9f95 91991 fi 9^91 91l® I C9tfel- 5l9lf9l99 5® aife ®9 9lf<l5 9l9lll I ^91* 

^ 9*11 ai^rs *fiC9, c9 aacaa aj®)® aat®! caa aoiBt faiatflaa ®'|® *tra9if95 1 aatarta 

919191 C959 fac® ®99<f ®t9lCa9 5® 2tI9f9® ®®’f® 919995 5 afaa'Xiaa 99’^®9(99 f^- 

f9®l9 5®: 5^t9®r9® I awcac9 faaia ®»i 5Titf ftvia 5® ®9rc®t®1a»f9 farta ataiaj ®i9c®n 1 
afaai aaiattc® *11C9 91C9I 2itart« «lt9f9® ®19- 

* C®9 5»15® 4tC9c9 <551 5 ntC^a ®5 9f«1tf 1 
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’^t^t'JIWtCltW, '*(1^1 '8 

ftc*» ’«»i^ ^r«rTtfl^fc>»ra 
«tCf I C»f?[ *T^>l fC*! ^^1*1 c«r<t 

5^51 '«tt^ I 

.£rt«(f^3!i5 ^t»itw 

^fiifrc^Ja »raf5i’tc‘t3 ft’vH «i*(i 

?irf?«rc5si, nn c»it »i?»i 

*ic«i^9f5>=8 j>w I 

'« 4| *l^*J r^Wt»J«3 nt^t^i 

«rv5 i?tstc«5» I 

«»t«W St*tB?ir^’t1 I fir’ll*! 

<rtt& c«i ♦iTHt»ii '*TTte c»i$ 

f 

»i^»r 

f%fii»«. ^ti'8 «t« 

?[*» I Cn«W H»l ’ff'?!! I 

»J8»I ’1litt»lt5r I *ict^ '9 

fllf^Wt»IC«5 »!?fsri 

^r«tc« I 

cat%a ®cp<f cvfirrs i « 

»i’f»i Ptaf 

f«tp '9 ’>l^*lt^tf«t«lj r*»'tCT »itPt*»I wt«» »IT^ ’I'fliw 

'5twf^ f^pt»nr vr*r« 

ilsttf I «ta»»i?<ni «••• 

-9«K ’f^<c*r^ mw5 W51J >’o«*«>^ 

’siejf Pt^a fa»t*iw 

*ta1'»ta na «ita'9 

» catwt^ « Ptartp «ti?w «rt^a 
fw«ia 'SJWfpaf r-iP'ta v, oit »iv*r 
fwtPW tW *t?a 


^wsa Hfta af^aic? i fawt»icia 

»tti ^fiial ^CRtat fawt^ica^ fi»9 

I 

mwtcsf v9 aftwrt >i«nfa«t»ia t«tr«f 
H’fta I >9 «at»itw 

'9 Nwwaa *itij faf«a ^ 4a < j^aiasr ?f« 
^«naar fapteiwa ftioiatt 4rt« 

^aiaif f^t»na ptwm ’sjt^ 

•itta 5tl I *3;c^ a«fwc"f *iaiaar '9 »jaj l«a^iwa 
’ilii faaiaa f^f^'si fp»i ^>i i paiasf 
t*pi =9fac»i^ ptcaai «tffc'5 *fTf®'5 1 

4f>itcaa Jiw a^rawt«iisa »i?<t{ta it»i ^’T'9- 

«tft ^r»wi I r^l 

’fC'v tluapa sit«fT 4t Pt'^la 

rawt»!a ^tr*f^ ?^atC9, 4a< ^5tc?a ptat- 
a»s» ^tf^Tfcs I 
4^ Ji’fq 'ifaat^is^a 

•I'V aja I ^itcaf >4^. 

aia ??aTC5 I ^atcai ’I'v ’ta<car^ 

«rts? ^raaicfsi i 4a' 4a'® ^c*ja aif^^ cat^ 
anj5 in'? a»e>^ ^tatl, 4a^ 4a' 4^'® flat 
ar? a«.aca ai aia a?in atc'f i 
gftai«®r«.stfrl- ®tawf fayfata *ft^ 

*rfca 4P1 aacata at»ia' « atfa^T^ttna acai 
"t9^ai ^41 pa 'STf'P’tcp faPtsjW’lti affaal 
«rttPi a'^att^i «». pp amattpai 
faPtna ^aiap pfaat« i "saitaj atptpa a<an 
•j.-oi,... pa, fwtpia *i%'5 *ttar4t 

aiptpa piai "l^pai ^9 pa alaa^ 
p atp paiaa pfaai atip i 
f^'?irr5»c?i f^pisr'astea— ca pfma cat^ 
HP aftatct CP? arcacp atpcpai ca% f?p 
fawtpca pr^ai atcp i *apc?cp fpPta app ppt» 
4tca»r 'Ptw pcpp pp I awtcp pp hp ^ ' 



f»W I 


>iwji I ] 

•srww *fsiti^ « 

aRC?c«f » 5 t«rfa‘t^: fi'VTa cf ^T*i cw<H ’tt» 

'BW «IW I ^t9l CWtl ffB 'BW 

'2f?PB*tC’V fl^B? I 


*tttfl VtBI 

sitCl I 


4ff% i... C»ltt^a 5»C«tI 



^'5C»ltns r*lf<lt'5 •tf^C'B *t 1 c? 

( %i ) 

w*itB r«if^rrB •tf^c'B 
( »iM*) 
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^fllf'ir'B 'StfB^Tl C?% ?T*»J ’BBI BfBft? I ?l5t 'BT^C'B 4tr« >••• cmi^B WF 
« C«r% ?TC«fI 5 — « C»ltC^B ^C«D ««* WSJ vtf^C'B *fTC« I 








CT ?F«n ^ftw c?ti? «r«r 

c?foi '•lit^n ?tft*-- 

>5?? ?'«*» 

*1^5 ) 

WWl ^ 7 


C’fFftI C»lt ?t?r '8*1*1 

, atwtsvtf f*r5i ?tw, 

4rtft? »r*itii» i?>*n?ts», 

"*lf*f'5 «tti »l«t5 

^ftt? iftft?l 



w »j«?lw ifw 

'^t^TW 

^551 ft? 4»^Htt?,— 

ft’t ?t*ii 5n«i 

ftlft*! wtw? ^tft '« 

'Bt?!? 

f*«fit»i «t?i 

*nft?1 W'B^l 

?i«t»i ?r«i 

— sitft ^tw c*i^ c»A?j"rft 

?^FW 



'ttft ift ^tftf ?■<, 


'lift •itft’ C8tw ’•lap^? . 

^tfti 

C4ICT wtc’i »i«i»rt^, 

'ttft «tfri ‘^’sii'bt’ 


5^*1 -Sl'BtC'B c?f*l»l ^ft, 

«tf? ^»‘It? %< C?tf 1 

«i» ft^??8r 

C’tft?ft'81 »Iiltcfe *tTftF’ 

4| 


?t?ti*n ^<wt 5 T?tfw, 

C?tf »rt<R1 ?«, 


4*1^ *ifti ft^ftr 

HJ8 ^ti ^tr«f’ } 

?i?»r "f« 1 

4ft 'ilfw ?tft^ ft?1 

'mwt?' ^Bt? BBTBft'Bl 

4ft ^tcw ftjwtwftf,- 

fsTBI^tl 

■ikr 

•1«fe’«tts» *I«W? ?tc< 

^ft? ?itB*»i^ft *tti«r 

^ftr’« ?w 1 

B^ft? 4t«ttB «tBtft *ttl 1 

wtft? * 1 ? *rtft«i 



C?F Hlftl «tw *t?trt? V\ 7 

C¥ ftllfti «tl? 4?*» 5? ft* 7 
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'But impartial verdict comes from the public and the Press 

USE 

ORIENTAL SOAPS. 

FOR 

They are the best for ecoiiomy and complexion 

THE ORIENTAL SOAP FACTORY, 


OOAHAnATf. CALCUTTA. 

Tel: **K<ywstove," Calcutta. 


By Special Appointment 

To H. E. Lord Carmichael of Skirling 
Governor Of Bengal. 

S. A. MAJID & Co. 

Certificated Opticians 

12 Patuatuli, Dacca. 

OPTO — Eye. METRY — to Measure. 

A Peculiar Nationalist and Practical Unionist. 

Presoriber of needful Tonics for the chronical Idleness of India 
Specialist in attractive Designs, as to touch Human Feelings, to raise any 

National Subscription successfully. 

Professor for 10 years, in Eye-sight Testing 
and Spectacles Art. 

Our methods of examination and tests of the EYE.S for the adaptation at 
lenses for the correction of defects of vision and relief of eyestrain and its 
accompanying symptoms, are based upon accurate measurements of the refraction 
and the associated functions of the eyes. Glasses fitted under this system are 
invariably found satisfactory and curative. The Latest and most approved 
apparatus for accurate, sight testing are used in our dark room. Examination by 
Appointment preferred. 
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and 
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It is requested that all articles intended for publication may be sent to Professor S. N. 
Bhadra, Nyabazar, Dacca. 

All business communications and all complaints regarding non-delivery of the Magazine 
should be addressed to — 

The Manager, “ Dacca Review/' 

5, Nayabazar Raad, Dacca. 

N.B. — I take this opportunity of expressing our sincere gratitude to the numerous gentle- 
men of light and leading who have encouraged us in this venture, either by the assurance of 
their warm and sympathetic support or by offering to contribute to this Magazine. Among 
other we may mention the names of : — 

The Hon’blc Mr. P. C. Lyon, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble .Sir Harcourt Butler, K. C. I. E. 

The Hon’ble Sir Archdale Earle K C. I. E. 

The Ilon’ble Nawcfb Syed Sir Shamshul Huda, K. C. I. E., M.A., B.L. 

The Ilon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookcrjcc, Sastra Vachaspati Kt., C.S.I., M.A., D.L. 


The Hon*ble Mr. H. LeMesiirier, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. R. Nathan, H.A., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Mr. H. Sharp, C.S.I. , C.I.E., M.A. 

Mr. N. n. Bealson Bell, c.s.l., C.I.K., I.C.S. 
Mr. J. Donald, I. C. S. 

Mr. W. W. Horncll, M.A. 

Mr. W. J. Reid, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

J. G. Cumming, C. S. I. 

F. C. French Esq., I.C.S. 

W. A. Seaton Esq., i. c. .s. 

„ R. B. Hughes-Buller, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

„ Major W. M. Kennedy, I.A. 

Ven*ble Archdeacon W. K. Firminger, M.A. 

§ir John Marshall, K. c.i,E., m.a., litt. a, F.s.A. 

Tfic Hon’ble Mr. K. C. De, C.I.E., B.A., I.C.S. 

„ Mr. L. Birley C. I. E., I. C. S. 

H. M. Cowan, Esq., I.C.S. 

J. N. Gupta Esq., M.A. I.C.S. 

W. L. Scott, Esq., I.C,S. 

G. S. Dutt Esq., I.C.S.. 

Rev. Harold Bridges, B. D. 

Dr. J. C. Bose, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

W. A. J. Archbold, Esq., M.A., L.L.B. 

H. E. Stapleton Esq., M.A. B.Sc. 

Dr. P. K. Roy, D.Sc. 

Dr. P C. Ray, C.I.E. M.A., D.Sc. (London.' 
B. L. Choudhri, Esq., M.A., B.Sc.(Lond.) 
P. N. Datta, Esq., Geol. Dept., G. of I. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pundit Hara Prasad Sastri, C.I.E. 
Principal Evan £. Biss, M.A. 

„ Rai Kumudini Kanta Banncrji Bahadur, M.A 
„ Rai Lalit Mohon Chatterji Bahadur, M. A. 

„ J. R. Barrow, B.A. 

Professor R B. Ramsbotham M.A., (Oxon). 

„ J. C. Kydd, M.A. 

„ W. Douglas, M.A.. B. Phil, B.D. 

„ T. T. Williams M.A., B.Sc. 

„ Egerton Smith, M. A. 

„ G. H. Langley, M.A. 

„ Rai B. N. Das Bahadur, M.A. B.Sc. 

Debendra Prasad Ghose. 

„ Panchanon Nyogi, M.A. 

Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur of Dinagepore, K. C.I.E. 
The „ Maharaja Bahadur of Cossimbazar, K.C.I.E. 
The „ Maharaja Bahadur of Shushung. 

The „ Maharaja Bahadur of Nashipur. 

The Hon. Raja Bahadur of Myinensing. 


Mr. Justice Digambar Chatlerjee. 

Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, Kt., M.A., D.L. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Devaprasad Sarvadhicari M. A., 

L. L. D. C. I. E. 

„ Mr j. H. Kerr, C.I.E., I. C. S. 

„ Mr. Justice B. 15. Newbould, I.C.S. 

„ Col. 1*. R. Gurdon, C.S.I., I.A. 

„ N.awab Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhuri. 
Rai P.. Mookerjee Bahadur, M..\. 

Babn Ananda Chandra Roy. 

J. T. Rankin Esqr., I.C.S. • 

B. C Allen, Esq., B.A., I.C.S. 

S. G Hart, Esq., B.A., I.C.S. 

F. D. Ascoli, Esq., M.A., I.C.S. 

J. MeSwiney, Esq., M.A., I.C.S. 

F. P. Dixon, Esq., I.C.S. 

N. E. Parry, Esq., I.C.S. 

W. R. Gourlay, Esq., C.I.E.* I.C.S ^ 

T. O. D. Dunn Esq., M.A. 

E. N. Blandy Esq., I.C.S. 

D. S. Fraser Esqr, I.C.S. 

Rai Jamini Mohon Mitra Bahadur. 

Raja Monmotho Nath Rai Chaudhury of Santosh. '* 
Babu Deba Kumar Rai Chaudhuri of Barisal. 

Rai Bahadur Kajcndra Chandra Sastri, M.A. 

„ Sara! Chandra Das, C. I. E. 

„ Cha^'u Chandra Choudhuri, Sherpur. 

„ Sures Chandrs Singh 

Khan Bahadur Syed Aulad Hossein. 
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B. E. LORD OAEMICHAEL. 


Once more we have the privilege, and we all feel it to be a very 
pleasant privilege, of welcoming His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
to the Second Capital. He has always shown a very warm appreciation 
of our City and of the many interests and hopes which centre here. 
Just now hope is the predominant note ; we in Dacca have a happy 
knack of hoping. We hear rumours that the Dacca University which 
seemed so near in 1912 is now going to take form and to become one of 
our Institutions. The Member of His E-xcellcncy the Viceroy’s Council 
whose special function it is to look to such matters is coming to Dacca in 
August and we feel sure that he will find much to encourage and possibly 
much to surprise him. He will be also heartily welcome and we feel 
sure that guided by the good sense and experience of those on the ‘spot 
and bringing with him the spirit of a large constructiveness associated 
with Delhi and Simla he will do much to bring the good ship safely 
into port. 

There are many other schemes which Dacca wishes to see carried 
into effect. But we know that His Excellency's Government sympathises 
with us and that it is only the wretched lack of pence that prevents 
us from getting what we want. 

Perhaps in the near future we may through Lord Carmichael’s 
kind intervention be favoured with a visit from our new Viceroy. He 
has announced his intention of travelling far and wide, and we feel 
certain that he will find much to occupy his thoughts in Eastern Bengal. 
We have not forgotten the last visit of a Viceroy' to oar city and the 
profound impression it produced. 

We cannot conclude this note without saying how very sorry we 
all feel that Her Excellency Lady Carmichael has not been able to 
leave Darjeeling on this occasion. Her Excellency will, we are sure, 
realize the respectful esteem in which she is held by all here and we 
are only sorry that we shall have no opportunity this year of showing 
her the place that her constant kindness has won for her in the hearts 
of the Dacca public* 




MATTER AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


The subject of my lecture to-day is Consciousness or Chit and 
matter or unconsciousness, that is Achit ; the unchanginjv formlessness 
and the changing’ forms. We are Consciousness- Unconsciousness or 
Chid-Achit ; being Chit Shakti fis regards our Antaratma and the parti- 
cularised Maya Shakti as to our material vehicles of mind and body. 
The reason that I have selected this subject amongst the many others 
on which I might have addressed you is that these two ideas arc the 
key concepts of Indian Philosophy and religion. If they are fully under- 
stood both as to their definition and relations then all is understood so 
far as intellect can make such matters intelligible to us. If they are not 
understood then nothing is properly understood. Nor are they always 
understood even by those who profess to know and* write on Indian 
Philosophy. Thus the work on Vedanta of an English Orientalist now 
in its second edition describes Chit as the condition of a stone or other 
inert substance. A more absurd error it is hard to imagine. Those 
who talk in this way have not learnt the elements of their subject. It is 
true that you will find in the Shastra the state of the Yogi described as 
being like a log (Kashtavat). But this does not mean that his Cons- 
ciousne.ss is that of a piece of Wood. But that he no more perceives 
the external world than a log of wood does. He does not do so because 
he has the Samadhi consciousness that is illumination and true Being 
itself. 

I can to-night only scratch at the surface of a profound subject. 
To properly expound it would require a series of lectures and to under- 
stand it in its depths years of thinking thereon. I will look at the 
matter first from the scientific point of view ; secondly declare what those 

* We are greatly indebted to Sir John WoodroflTe for so kindly prejiaring for us this summary 
of the very interesting and stimulating address he recently delivered at the Dacca Sahitya 
Pari$hat before a distinguished audience. £d. 
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concepts mean in themselves ; and thirdly show how they are related 
to one another in the Sankhya and the Mayavada and Shaktivada 
presentments of Vedanta doctrine. The Shaktivada of which I deal 
to-night may be found in the Tantra. It has been supposed that the 
Agamas arose at the close of the age of the Upanishads. 'I'hey afe 
Shastras of the Upasana Kanda dealing with the worship of Saguna 
Ishvara. It has been Conjectured that they arose partly because of the 
declining strength of the Vaidik Achara and dissensions therefrom and 
partly because of the increasing numbers of persons within the Hindu 
fold who were not competent for the Vaidika Achara and for whom 
some spiritual discipline was necessary. One common feature distinguishes 
them : namely their teaching is for all castes and all women. They ex- 
press the liberal principle that whilst .socially differences may exist, the 
path of religion is open to all and that spiritual competency anti not the 
external signs of caste determine the position of persons on that path. 
Ishvara in these Agamas is worshipped in threefold form as Vishnu, Shiva, 
Devi. Therefore the Agamas or 'Faniras are threefold, V^aishnava, Shaiva 
and Shakta, such as the Pancharatra .'\gamas of the first group, the 
Shaiva Siddhanta (with its 28 Tantras), the Nakulisha Pashupatam, and 
the Kashmirian Trika of the second group ; and the alleged division into 
Kaula, Mishra, Samaya of the third group. I express no opinion on 
this last division. I merely refer to this matter in order to explain 
what I mean by the word Agama. The Shaktivada however which I 
contrast with MiydvAda to-day is taken from the Shakta Agama. By 
Miyavdda I mean Shangkara’s exposition of Veddnta. 

Now with reference to the scientific aspect of the subject I show 
you in three main particulars that modern Western physics and psycho- 
logy support Indian philosophy. Indeed Mr. Lewes Dickinson in an 
acute recent analysis of the state of ideas in India, China and Japan 
observes that the Indian form of religion and philosophy is that which 
most easily accommodates itself to modern Western science. That does 
not prove it is true until it is established that the conclusions of 
Western science to which it does conform are true. But the fact is of 
great importance in countering those who haye thought that Eastern 
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ideas were without rational foundation. It is of equal importance to 
those two classes who either believe in the ideas of India or in the 
particular conclusions of science to which I refer. The three points on 
this head are firstly that physicists by increasing their knowledge of so- 
called “matter" have been led to doubt its reality and have demateria- 
lised the atom and with it the entire universe which the various atoms 
compose. The trinity of matter, ether and electricity out of which 
science has hitherto attempted to construct the world has been 
reduced to a single element — the ether (which is not scientific 
“matter") in a state of motion. According to Sangkhya the objective 
•world is composed of the Bhutas which derive ultimately from Akasha. 
I do not say that scientific “ether" is Akasha which is a concept belong- 
ing to a different train of thought. Moreover the sensible is derived 
from the supersensible Akasha Tanmatra and is not therefore an 
ultimate. But it is important to note the agreement in this that both 
in East and West the various forms of gross matter derive from some 
single substance which is not "matter.” Matter is ’dematerialised and 
the way is made for the Indian concept of Maya. There is a point at 
which the mind cannot any longer usefully work outward. Therefore 
after the Tanmatra the mind is turned within to discover their cause in 
that Egoism which reaching forth to the world of enjoyment produces 
sensorium, senses, and objects of sensation. That the mind and senses 
are also material has the support of some forms of Western philosophy 
such as that of Herbert Spencer for he holds that the Universe whether 
physical or psychical is a play of force which in the case of matter we 
experience as object. Mind as such is, he says, as much a “material" 
organ as the brain and outer sense-organs though they are differing 
forms of force. His affirmation that scientific “matter” is an appearance 
produced by the play of cosmic force and that mind itself is a product of 
the same play is what Sangkhya and Vedanta hold. The way again is 
opened for the concept Maya. Whilst however Spencer and the 
Agnostic School hold that the reality behind these phenomena is un- 
knowable the Vedanta affirms that it is knowable and is Consciousness 
itself. This is the Self than which nothing can be more intimately 
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known. Force is blind. We discover consciousness in the Universe. It 
is reasonable to suppose that if the first cause is of the nature of either 
Consciousness or matter and not of both it must be of the nature of the 
former and not of the latter. Unconsciousness or object may be 
conceived to modify Consciousness but not to produce Consciousness out 
of its unconscious self. According to Indian ideas Spirit which is the 
cause of the Universe is pure Consciousness. This is Nishkala Shiva : 
and as the creator the threat Mother or Devi. The existence of pure 
consciousness in the Indian sense has been decried by some thinkers in 
the West where generally to its pragmatic eye Consciousness is always 
particular having a particular direction and form. It assumes this parti- 
cularity however through Maya, We must distinguish between Conscious- 
ness as such and modes in consciousness. Consciousness is the unity 
behind all forms of Consciousness whether sensation, emotion, instinct, 
will or reason. The claim that Consciousness as such exists can only be 
verified by spiritual experience. All high mystic experiences whether 
in East or West have been experiences of unity in differing forms and 
degrees. Even however in normal life as well as in abnormal pathologi- 
cal states we have occasional stretches of experience in which it becomes 
almost structureless. Secondly the discovery of the subliminal Consci- 
ousness aids Shastric doctrine in so far as it shows that behind the 
surface Consciousness of which we are ordinarily aware there is yet 
another mysterious field in which all its operations grow. It is the 
Buddhi which here manifests. Well established occult powers and 
phenomena now generally accepted such as telepathy, thought reading, 
hypnotism and the like are only explainable on hypotheses which 
approach more nearly Eastern doctrine than any other theory which 
has in modern times prevailed in the West. Thirdly as bearing on 
this subject we have now the scientific recognition that from its materia 
prima all forms have evolved ; that there is life in all things ; and 
that there are no breaks in nature. There is the same matter and 
Consciousness throughout. There is unity of life. There is no such 
thing as " dead " matter. The well-known experiences of Dr. Jagadish 
Bose establish response to stimuli in inorganic matter. What is this 
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response but the indication of the existence of that Sattva Guna which 
Vedanta and Sangkhya affirm to exist in all things organic or inorganic. 
It is the play of Chit in this Sattva so muffled in Tamas as not to 
be recognisable except by delicate scientific experiment which appears 
as the so-called “ mechanical ” response. Consciousness is here veiled 
and imprisoned by Tamas. Inorganic matter displays it in the form 
of that seed or rudiment of sentiency which enlarging into the simple 
pulses of feeling of the lowest degrees of organi.sed life at length 
emerges in the developed’ self-conscious sensations of human life. 
Consciousnes is throughout the same. What varies is its wrappings. 
There is thus a progressive release of Consciousness from gross matter 
through plants atld animals to man. This evolution Indian doctrine 
has taught in its six lakhs of previous births. According to the Hindu 
books plants have a dormant conscious nes.s. The Mahabharata says 
that plants can sec and thus they reach the light. Such power of 
vision would have been ridiculed not long ago but Professor Haberlandt, 
the well-known botanist, has established that plants possess an organ 
of vision in the shape of a convex lens on the upper surface of the 
leaf. The animal consciousness is greater but seems to display itself 
almost entirely in the satisfaction of animals wants. In man we reach’ 
the world of ideas but these are a superstructure on consciousness and 
not its foundation or basis. It is in this modeless basis that the , 
various modes of consciousness with which we arc familiar in our 
waking and dreaming states arise. 

The question then arises as to the relation of this principle of 
Form with Formlessness ; the unconscious finite with infinite conscious- 
ness. It is noteworthy that in the Thomistic philosophy Matter like 
Prakriti is the particularising or finitising principle. By their definition 
however they arc opposed. How then can the two be one ? 

Sangkhya denies that they are one and says they are two separate 
independent principles. This Vedanta denies for it says that there is in 
fact only one true Reality, though from the empirical dualistic standpoint 
there seem to be two. If the question then is asked, Is dualism, 
pluralism, or monism to be accepted ? for the Hindu the answer of 
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Shruti is that it is the last. But apart from this the question is, Does 
Shruti record a true experience and is it the fact that spiritual experience 
is monistic ? or dualistic ? The answer is as we can see from history that 
all high mystic experiences are experiences of unity in differing forms 
and degrees. 

The question cannot be decided solely by discussion but by our 
conclusion as to the conformity of the particular theory held with spiri- 
tual experience. But how can we reconcile the unity of pure conscious- 
ness with the plurality of unconscious forms which the world of 
experience gives us Vedanta gives various intellectual interpretations 
though experience can solve this question. Shangkara says there is 
only one Sadvastu, the Brahman. From a transcendental standpoint 
It is and nothing happens. Fhere is in the state of highest experience 
(Paramatma) no Ishvara, no creation, no world, no Jiva, no bondage, 
no liberation. But empirically he must and does admit the world or 
Maya which in its seed is the cosmic Sangskara which is the cause 
of all these notions which from the highest state are rejected. But in 
it real or unreal ? Shangkara says it is neither. It cannot be real for 
then there would be two Reals. It is not unreal for the world is an 
empirical fact — an experience of its kind and it proceeds from the Power 
of Ishvara. In thith it is unexplainable and as Sayana says more 
• wonderful than Chit itself. 

But if it is neither Sat nor Asat then as Maya it is not the Brahman 
who is Sat. Does it then exist in Pralaya and if .so how and where ? 
How can unconsciousness exist in pure consciousness ? Shangkara calls 
it eternal and says that in Pralaya Mayasatta is Brahmasatta. At that 
time Maya as the power of the ideating consciousness and the world its 
thought do not exist : and only the Brahman exists. But if so how does 
the next universe arise on the assumption that there is Pralaya and that 
there is not with Him as Maya the seed of the future universe ? A Vija 
of Maya as Sangskara even though Avyakta (not present to Concious- 
ness) is yet by its terms different from consciousness. To all such 
questionings Shangkara would say they are themselves the product of 
the Maya of the state in which they are put. This is true but it is 
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possible to put the matter in a simpler way against which there are not 
so many objections as may be laid against Mayavada. 

It seems to me that Shangkara who combats Sangkhya is still much 
influenced by its notions and as a result of his doctrine of Maya he has 
laid himself open to the charge that his doctrine is not Shuddha Advaita. 
His notion of Maya retains a trace of the Sangkhyan notion of sepa- 
rateness though separateness is in fact denied. In Sangkhya Maya is 
the real creatrix under the illumination of Purusha. We find similar 
notions in Shangkara who compares Chit to the Ayaskantamani and 
denies all liberty of self-determination in tlu; Brahman which though 
itself unchanging is the cause of change, jnana Kriya is allowed only 
to Ishvara, a concept which is itself the product of Maya. To some 
extent the distinctions made are perhaps a matter of words. To some 
extent particular notions of the Aganias are more profound than those of 
Shangkara who was an intellectualisi. 

I refer to such a view as that which giving the the richest content to 
the Divine Consciousness does not deny to it knowledge but any dual 
knowledge ; spiritual experience being likened by the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad to the union of man and wife in which duality exists as one 
and there is neither within nor without. It is this union which is the* 
Divine Lila of Shakti who is yet all the time one with Her Lord. 

The Shakta e.xposition appears to be both simple and clear. I can , 
only sketch it roughly — having no time for its detail. It is first the 
purest Advaitavada. What then does it say } It starts with the Shruti 
"Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma.” Sarvam =* world ; Brahman *= conscious- 
ness or Sachchhidananda ; therefore this world is in itself Consciousness. 

But we know we arc not perfect consciousness. 'Phere is an 
apparent unconsciousness. How then is this explained } The unmani- 
fested Brahman before all the worlds is Nirguna Shiva — the Blissful 
undual consciousness. This is the static aspect of Shiva. This 
manifests Shakti which is the kinetic aspect of Brahman. Shakti and 
Shaktiman are one ; therefore Shiva manifests as Shiva- Shakti who are 
one and the same. Therefore Shakti is consciousness. 

But Shakti has two aspects (Murtti) viz : Vidya Shakti or Chit-Shakti 
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and Avidya Shakti or Maya Shakti. Both as Shakti which is the same 
as Shaktiman are in themselves conscious. But the difference is that 
whilst Chit Shakti is illuminating consciousness, Maya is a Shakti 
which veils consciousness to itself and by its wondrous power appears 
as unconscious. This Maya Shakti is Consciousness which by its power 
appears as unconsciousness. This Maya Shakti is Triguna Shakti 
that is Shakti composed of the 3 Gunas. This is Kamakala which 
is the Trigunatmakavibhuti. These Gunas arc therefore at base 
nothing but Chit-Shakti. There is no necessity for the Mayavadin’s 
Chidabhasa that is the reflection of conscious reality on unconscious 
unreality as Mayavada says. All is real except in the sense that some 
things endure and are therefore truly real : others pass and in that sense 
only are not real. All is Brahman. I'he antaratma in man is the en- 
during Chit-Shakti. His apparently unconscious vehicles of mind and 
body are Brahman as Maya Shakti that is consciousness appearing as 
unconsciousness by virtue of Its inscrutable power. Ishvara is thus the 
name for Brahman as Shakti which is conjoined Chit-Shakti and Maya- 
Shakti. 

The Mother Devi is Ishvara considered in His feminine aspect 
'(Ishvari) as the Mother and Nourisher of the world. I he Jiva is an 
'angsha of that great Shakti ; the difference being that whilst Ishvara is 
.Mayavin, Jiva is subject to Maya. The world-thinker retains His 
Supreme undual Consciousness even in creation but His thought, that is 
the forms created by His thinking are bound by His Maya, that is the 
forms with which they identify themselves until by the power of the 
Vidya Shakti in them they are liberated. All is truly Sat — or Brahman. 
In Creation Shiva extends his power and at Pralaya withdraws it into 
Himself. In creation Maya is in itself Consciousness which appears as 
unconsciousness. Before creation it exists as consciousness. 

Important practical results follow from the adoption of this view of 
looking at the world. The latter is the creation of Ishvara who is not 
a mere Mayik counterfeit of the Brahman. The world is real ; being 
unreal only in the sense that it is a shifting passing thing whereas Atma 
as the true Reality endures. Bondage is real for Bondage is Avidya- 
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shakti binding consciousness. Liberation is real for this is the grace of 
Vidyasbakti. We are each centres of power and if we would achieve 
success must realise ourselves as such knowing that it Ls Devata which 
thinks and acts in us and that we are the Devata. Our world enjoyment 
is His and liberation is His peaceful nature, 'I'he Agamas deal with 
the development of this Power which is not to be thought of as some- 
thing without but as within our grasp through various froms of Shakti 
Sadhana. Being in the world and working through the world, the 
world itself in the words of the Kularnava becomes the seat of liberation 
(Mokshayatc Sangsara). 'The Vira does not shun the world from fear 
of it. But he holds it in his grasp and wrests from it its secret. Reali- 
zing it at length as Consciousness the world of matter ceases to be an 
object of desire, Escaping from the unconscious driftings of a humanity 
which has not yet realised itself I le is the illumined master of himself, 
whether developing all its powers or seeking liberation at his will. 

John G. Wooorome. 
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aHEEE AND aOTHIC ELEMENTS 
IN THE HINDU POPULATION. 


To the Greeks in the days of Homer 
India was a fabulous land whence the 
people of the Hellenic world ^ot their 
Kassisteros (Sans, Kasting = tin) and 
Kl-ephas (Sans, Ibha i.e. ivory)* — a land 
inhabited by a race of men who were 
considered to be next of kin to .the 
Ethiopcans*^. India continued to be a 
land of mystery till the epoch of the 
Persian wars when for the first time, 
the Greeks saw arrayed ajjainst them 
these formidable warriors clad in cotton 
garments and armed with huge bows 
and iron-tipped arrows coming from 
beyond the Indus. Henceforward Greek 
writers notably Hekataios of Miletos, 
Herodotus, and Ketasias came to possess 
some real knowledge of this country 

1. Me Crindle’s Fragments of the Indika 
of Megasthenes.” P. 3. 

2, Homer, Od, 1.2524. 


and Herodotus even heard of Indian 
ascetics who did not kill any life, nor 
sowed anything but lived upon herbs'^. 
Still the old ignorance with regard to 
this country was not wholly removed 
and to many a Greek India remained a 
land of gold-digging ants, teeming with 
four-footed birds as big as wolves and 
inhabited by pigmies only three spans 
in height against whom war, as Homer 
had sung, was w.iged by the Cranes and 
also by partridges which were as long as 
geese. 

The Veil of mystery which hung over 
this country was finally lifted by Philip’s 
warlike son who made the Hindus feel 
the irresistible might of a race more 
adventurous and not less gifted than 
their own. Alexander had with him, 
not only the picked troops of Maccdon 
but also scientific men and men of 
literary culture who could wield the pen 
as well as the sword. The impression 
produced by the new comers upon the 
Hindu world is probably reflected in the 

3. Me Crimlle*s ‘Herodotus.” P. 2. 
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following passage from the Karnaparva 
of the Mahabharata : 

Sarvajna Yavana Rajan Suraschoiva 
Viseshatah “The Greeks arc omniscient, 
oh king, and are particularly warlike.** 
(That the word Yavana or Yone meant 
a Greek is proved by Asoka*s Rock edict 
XlII where Antiochus of Syria is called 
a Yonaraja and also by the Resnogar 
inscription where Ileliodorus, the 
ambassador of Antalkidas is called a 
Yavanduta). 

The Greeks were ‘no less impressed 
by what they saw around them. Now, 
for the first time, they came into contact 
with an Asiatic people whose valour 
they admired^ and whose religion they 
were soon to embrace in large numbers. 
It is interesting to notice the first con- 
tact of the Vanguard of tlie Hellenic 
Civilisation in the Ka.st with some of the 
exponents of the Indian religion. When 
messengers from Alexander invited 
Mandavis,*' the Hindu philosopher to 
go to the son of Zeus with the promise 
of gifts if he complied and threats of 
punishment if he refused, he did not 
go. Alexander, he said, ‘was not the 
son of Zeus, for he was not so much as 
master of the larger half of the world.” 
As for himself he wanted none of the 
gifts of a man whose desires nothing 

4. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, 
P. P. 1053-93 

5. Bury’s smaller History of Greece. P. P. 
428-29. 

6. Me Crindle’s Strabo, P. 74. 


could satiate ; and as for his threats he 
feared them not; for if he lived India 
would supply him with food enough, 
and if he died he would be delivered 
from the body of flesh now afflicted 
with age and would be translated to a 
better and purer life. Alexander ex- 
pressed admiration of the man and let 
him have his own way. Mandavis was 
indeed a man with whom Diogenes 
would have liked to shake hands. 

Alexander could not effect a perma- 
nent political union between the 
Hellenic West and the Rrahminic East. 
Even in his lifetime Philippos, satrap 
of the Indian provinces was murdered, 
and shortly afterwards all vestiges of 
Macedonian rule in the land of the Five 
Rivers were swept away by Chandra 
Gupta Maurya who, for the first time, 
brought the whole of India from sea 
to sea under one umbrella. Chandra 
Gupta, his son Rindusar and Rindusar*s 
son the famous Asoka kept this country 
united and free from foreign inroads. 
Rut the withdrawal of the strong arm 
of third sovereign was the signal for the 
disruption of the Maurya empire. His 
sceptre was the bow of Ulysses which 
could not be drawn by any weaker 
hand. While India was experiencing 
the convulsions of the expiring dynasty, 
the Greeks who had founded a powerful 
kingdom in Ractria, again pouted 
through the N. W. gates of this 
country and succeeded in re-establish- 
ing their sway over the Punjab and 
occasionally extending it as far as the 
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Jumna and Surastra. References to 
these Yavana invaders are found in 
Sanskrit works. One is referred to by 
the grammarian Patanjali,^ the author of 
the Mahabha.sya, in the well-known 
passages of his work ‘Arunad yavanch 
saketam' and ‘Arunad yavanah ma- 
dhyamikam’ — the Greek besieged Oudh, 
the Greek besieged Madhyamika. 
“When the viciously valiant Greeks — 
‘Dushata vikrantah yavanah’ — (says the 
Gargi Sanhita) after reducing Saketa. 
Panchala and Mathura will reach 
Kusumadhaaya, then all provinces will 
be in disorder.”’ 

The conquerors were, however, soon 
conquered. Greece captured her Roman 
captors, the children of the Greek were 
captured by captive India. 

The Greeks were already acquainted 
with a sect of Indian philsophers who, 
.says Clemens, followed the precept of 
Boutta whom they honoured as a God 
on account of his extra-ordinary 
Sanctity.® In the Milindapanha or the 
questions of Milinda which is one of 
the most notable books in the Pali 
literature, Milinda is spoken of as a 
yavana i. e. Greek king converted to the 
religion of Buddha — the Boutta of 
Clemens— by the sage Nagsena. 

7. Indian Antiquary, iqii, Foreign elements 
in the Hindu population by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

8. Sec— the Chapter of the ti. .Sanhita 
entitled the Yaga Piiran. .See also .Smith Early 
History of India, third Edition, P. 214. 

9* Clemens’ Alexandrinus (strom i. p. 305). 


Milinda is the same as Menander who 
according to Strabo, penetrated to the 
Jumna and subjugated Pataline and 
and Siuashtra. The statement of the 
Milindapanha is confirmed by a coin of 
the king which bears the Dharmachakra, 
the symbol of Buddhism.*® According 
to a legend mentioned by Plutarch 
seven cities fought after his death for 
his ashes. 

In the inscriptions of the caves at 
Karli, Junnar and Nasik in We.stern 
India, says Prof. Bhandarkar, we 
find Yavanas or Greeks making gifts 
in connection with Buddhist stupas and 
inonasterie.s. One inscription mentions ^ 
the gift of a pillar by a Greek named 
Simhadhayya (Yavanasa Singha dhaya- 
na thaubho danam). Another mentions 
the gift of a Greek named Dharmma 
(dharmma Yavanasa). A third refers 
to the religious benefaction of a Greek 
Ciianda (Yavanasa Chandaram deya 
dharma) ; while a fourth inscription 
mentions a dwelling which was granted 
by Indraganidatta, son of Dharmadeva, 
a Greek resident ©f Duttamitra (Datami- 
tiyakasa Yonakasa dharmadeva putasa 
Indragnidatasa). 

Dharma, Chandra, Dharmadeva and 
Indragnidatta were all persons of Gr< ek 
extraction who embraced Buddhism and 
accepted Hindu names. Indragnidatta 
was a resident of Duttamitra, a town in 
Sanvira contiguous to modern Scinde 

10. Indbii Antiqu.ary — lyti, “Foreign 

Elements in the Hindu population.” 
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supposed to have been founded by the 
Greek king Demetrios. 

The religion of Gautama Buddha was 
not the only Indian faith which appealed 
to the heart of the Greeks. As early 
as the 4th century B. 'C. they had 
become acquainted with the religion of 
Krishna-Vasudeva who is also known 
as an incarnation of the God Vishnu. 
They at first idcntifRd Krishna who is 
also kiiown as Mari with their own 
Herakles. 1 his Herakles, said Megas- 
thenes and Arrian, Was held in special 
honour by the Sourasevoi, an Indian 
tribe who possessed two large cities 
Methora and Cleisobora.' ^ Methora is 
the same as Mothura, the birth place 
of Krishna. A pillar inscription of 
about the 2nd century B. C. found at 
Besnagar in the Gawalior territory 
records the erection of a Garudadvaja 
in honour of Vasudeva, God of Gods, 
by Heliodora, son Diya who came 
from king Antalikita i. e. Antalkidas 
to the court of king Bhagabhadra, 
Heliodora is called a Yavanaduta i. e. 
Greek ambassador aild his and his 
father’s name, says Prof. Bhandarkar, 
correspond to Greek Hcliodoras and 
Dion. The fact that he erected a 
Garuda column in honour of Vasudeva 
together with the epithet “Bhagavata” 
shows that though a Greek he had 
become a Hindu. 


II. Mr. Crindle’ij “Meyasthenes and Arrian.” 
p. 201. 


From the above statements, it would 
appear that a considerable body of 
Greeks accepted the faith of this country 
and became a part and parcel of the 
Hindu population, as is proved by their 
acceptance of Hindu names and inter- 
marriage with Hindus; that intermarriage 
was allowed between Hindus and Greeks 
is proved by Chandragupta’s marriage, 
with the daughter of Sclukas Nikator. 
In the Sanskrit literature, there are 
references to towns named after or 
inhabited by the Hinduised Greeks. 

The city of Dattaimitra is referred to by 
Patanjali. * In the Mahabharata men- 
tion is made of a Yavanapura in the 
southern part of India. The allu- 
sions to Greeks and Greek cities in the 
Mahabharata need not cause surprise 
because the Great epic was last recast 
after the Christian Era as is proved by 
the mention of the Tusharas or Tochari 
i. e. Kushanas and the Hunas in several 
of its passages. ' * 

The Greeks were not the only 
European people who came to this 
country in the days of yore and yielded 
to the wonderful assimilative power of 
Hinduism. Dr. Sten Konow draws our 
attention to two remarkable epigraphic 
records in Junnar in the Kathiewor 


12. Indian Antiquary 1911. Foreign Ele- 
ments in Hindu population. 

13. C. V. Vaidya's *‘Epic India” P. 485. 

14. Mahabharata — Santi Parva LXV. 13-15 
see also Jand Prs of A. S. B. Vol. 9, No. 7. 
(The plays of Bhasa, and thing Darsaka of 
Magadha by K. P. Jayaswal. 
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Peninsula which must be assigned to the 
2nd Century A. D. > ® These are — 
“Yavanasa Irilasa Gatana deya dhama 
be podliiyo” — the gift of two cisterns by 
the Yavaiia Irila of the Gatas. “Yava- 
nasa Chit.asa Gatana Vhojana matapo 
deyadhama saglie” — the gift of a refec- 
tory to the Sangha by the Yavana 
Chita of the Gatas. 

Here we find mention of two Yavana 
converts who are further characterised 
as Gatas. The name Irila leads Dr. 
Konow to think that the Gata Yavanas 
were in reality Goths. Irila is the 
regular Gothic form of a well known 
Germanic name. The word is essen- 
tially identical with Aisils, Eorl or Jarl. 
Chita is the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
Chita and this thorough Indian name 
is a proof of the rapidity with which 
the newcomers from the west succumbed 
to the influence of their environment. 

If Dr. Konow’s theory be correct 
it can not be denied that the Goths 
who destroyed the Roman Empire and 
founded .some of the most powerful 
states of modern Europe should also be 
regarded as furnishing one element of 
the present Hindu population and con- 
firming the statement which indeed 
requires no confirmation that India is 
an epitome of the whole world. 

Hem Chandra Roy Chaudhuri. 


IS. J. R. A. S.— 1912, P.379 “Goths in 
Ancient India ” by Sten Konow. 


INDIAN STUDENT SKETCHES 

The Warden’s Sketches. 

I. 

You know what a Warden is don’t 
you ? Well to prevent any mistakes, 
a Warden is a man who wards or 
watches somebody or something. 
“Watches” is the word that brings home 
the idea. The Warden in this particu- 
lar case was a professor and his wards 
were students. 

To start off* with, the Warden was 
Irish, and that by itself is sufiTicient to 
explain a lot : otherwise he was fat, fair, 
forty and short. He was just a. wee 
bit conceite(i but kindhearted, and 
more or less in sympathy with the 
students under his charge. He had 
read a good deal about India, and had 
conceived the idea, subconsciously o» 
otherwise — more probably otherwise 
that disaflection and the Indian student 
were .synonymous terms. He deter-' 
mined however to find it all out for 
himself and an opportunity Wias not 
long in presenting itself. There was 
one student who struck him as un- 
doubtedly light-headed and he began to 
watch him carefully. 

Benode Behari Lai — that was the 
student’s name — ought certainly to have 
gone astray judging from his appear- 
ance. His head was old enough for a 
man of thirty or more, and the rest of 
hirfi young enough for a stunted stripling 
of sixteen. Quite a decent forehead 
surmounted large deep-set eyes, and his 
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small pointed chin slightly protruding 
looked smaller still under his large open 
mouth, through which gleamed teeth 
that might have been beautifully white, 
only they were stained slightly red. 
His dress consisted of white boggy 
trousers, a black alpaca coat, and a 
small pork-pie cap. lie had of course 
a moustache, glasses and a pronounced 
stoop. He never played any kind of 
game and was always seen with a book 
or two under his arm. 

What first aroused the Warden’s sus- 
picions was the fact that Ilinode Behari 
was always surrounded by a crowd of 
student.s. His influence was great and 
the ' Warden was at a loss to under- 
stand the reason. He ‘did not play 
games, and he was by no means a brilli- 
ant student. Moreover he did not .seem 
to have much strength of character or 
to have very pronounced opinions about 
anything, yet the influence was unmis- 
,takable. Even Daulat Singh— a .stal- 
wart six-foot sikh, captain of the 
Hockey and soccer teams — was some- 
times seen in his company, .giving him 
his respectful attention. The obvious 
solution was disloyalty. This would easily 
account for the little groups frequently 
seen in animated conversation, of which 
Binode Behari was almost always the 
centre. The objection to so obvious a 
solution was the behavioUr of Benodc 
Behari himself. He was alwaj's most 
polite and respectful to the flut^ippan 
Professors, sometimes even going^Dhf of 
his way to perform unnecessary little 


courtesie.s, and apparently frank and 
open in conversation. But after due 
consideration the Warden thought that 
this was the specious smiling, studied 
veneer which was extended to hide deep- 
laid schemes and turn aside all enquiry. 

Every day seemed to convince the 
Warden more and more that his 
suspicion's were well-founded ; curious 
little incidents were c onstantly occur- 
ring to prove to him that he was right. 
On one occasion the students were 
getting up some amateur theatricals 
and the play selected was “Julius 
Caesar”. Benode Behari was the most 
prominent member of the committee. 
As a matter of fact he was treasurer, 
secretary, and vice-president ; after a 
half dozen rehearsals there was some 
hitch in the proceedings, and another 
play was selected. The Warden was 
anxious to find out the rea.son for this 
sudden change and naturally asked 
Benode Behari for an explanation. 

“We found Julius Caesar too difficult ; 
said he “and we have taken up Hamlet 
instead”. “But Hamlet” is much more 
difficult than "Julius Ciiesar” said the 
Warden. 

"Yes, Sir” said he, but we do not like 
the killing scene in ‘Julius Caesar’.” 

“Caesar’s murder” said the Warden, 
“is not so very hard to represent, and 
besides that particular .scene is very 
effective.” 

“Yes Sir” said h<?. 

“Then, why did you change ?” asked 
the Warden. 
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Benode Behari hesitated for a time, 
and the excuse he at last put forward 
was sufficiently startling ! 

“We did not like the murder scene, 
because of the wrong ideas it might 
suggest to the students.” 

“What wrong ideas could possibly be 
suggested ? said the Warden. 

Again there was a certain amount of 
hesitation, but at last came the answer. 

“They might compare Julius Caesar to 
the British Government.” 

The Warden was completely taken 
aback. This reply in his opinion showed 
the greatest cunning in Binode Behari, 
who was evidently afraid that the 
students might behave somewhat impru- 
dently durfng the repre.sentation of the 
play, and thus lead to the discovery of 
his designs, liut the greatest artfulness 
of all was displayed in the fact that 
Benode Behari posed as the guardian of 
the loyalty of his fellow-students. It 
never for a moment struck the Warden 
that the reply might have been true. 

On another occasion a member of the 
Indian staff was leaving. There was 
the usual farewell laddress and Benode 
Behari was again prominent. The 
Warden’s suspicions were aroused this 
time by the wording of the address. 
He thought too mucli stress had been 
laid on the great obligations the 
students owed to the British govern- 
ment, and the eternal gratitude it was 
their duty to feel towards such a 
benign and far-.seeing providence. 

At last a lucky chance gave informa- 


tion to the Warden which .still further 
convinced him in his idea about 
disloyalty. He learned that Binode 
Behari with several other college 
students met con.stantly in the city 
between five and seven in the evening, 
and held meetings which were largely 
attended. It was an easy matter to 
find out the house where they met, and 
the Warden determined to pay a 
surprise visit. The surpri.se was most 
successful and he discovered every 
thing. 

Situated in the midst of a winding 
ba/ar, in the second storey of what 
was apparently an uninhabited hquse, 
was the room in which the students 
u.sed toa.s.semble. The W.arden climbed 
up the dark and narrow stair-case. He 
had no difficulty in seeing what was 
happening inside, for the simple reasorN 
that there was no door to the room, A 
most unexpected sight confronted him. 
The room seemed to be crowded with* 
people, some sitting, some standing, 
and all talking at once. The most pe- 
culiar feature was the great diversity 
in the ages of those who had assembled 
there. In one comer was quite a 
number of bearded men with books in 
their hands, some reading and .some 
asking questions. In another corner 
was a crowd of noisy youngsters evi- 
dently enjoying them.selves with slates 
and chalk. In the centre was a large 
groitp. consi-sting mainly of boys and 
yoimjJ'men who were diligently taking 
down notes and the notes were being 
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dictated by Binode Behari. It was 
almost impossible at first to understand 
anything of what was being said, 
owing to the confused sounds, which 
at one time took definite shape in 
English, and at another in Hindustani. 
Gradually however by concentrating 
his attention on Benode Behari the 
Warden was able to follow. The words 
somehow seemed strangely familiar 
until at last he recognised the notes 
that he himself had dictated to his 
students on the previous day'. 

It was a night-school. The Head- 
master was Binode Behari, and several 
college students were his assistants. 
The fee of the pupils was gratitude, 
and the reward of the masters was 
love. 

Benode Behari is still in the college, 
.and his influence has now extended to 
the Warden. 

. H. 

A Foot-ball Match. 

The Warden had an idea that by 
playing games, he, could much more 
quickly get to understand the students, 
and at the same time win their confi- 
dence. It was not exactly a pleasure at 
the age of forty or thereabouts to turn 
out for soccer at a temperature well over 
8o®, but there was nothing like making 
the best of a bad job, and the best way to 
keep young and feel young was to do as 
young people did. His first appearance 
on the football field was greeted with a 


smile of amusement. He was old enough 
to be the father of most of the other 
play'ers, with just a trifling tendency to 
stoutness. He had however in by-gone 
days represented his College in the 
Rugger field, and the effect of the 
training he then received had not yet 
completely worn off. His kicking was 
still quite sound and the decided 
advantage of his weight — thirteen stone 
told very much in his favour in all 
collisions accidental or otherwise. 
Accordingly after one or two practice 
matches the smile of patronising amuse- 
ment with which he was at first greeted 
changed to a smile of genuine welcome. 

He took a great interest in the team, 
got them to turn out and train regularly. 
Moreover he taught them the value of 
keeping their places and particularly the 
value of self-control and combination. 
He was fortunate in having to deal with 
an exceptionally good lot of fellows. 
Daulat Singh the football captain was a 
fine stalwart Sikh, well over six feet 
and a gentleman by birth and instinct ; 
he had wonderful control over his team, 
and always exerted his influence in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
Warden. Then there were Shiam Singh, 
a hardy Rajput of very good family, 
Nand Kishore a Paharee, thin, wiry, and 
hardy, and as nimble of foot as his 
native mountain goat. The whole team 
in fact seemed to contain the pick of the 
college. They were all true sportsmen 
and all had the instincts of true 
gentlemen. 
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The result of this constant practice 
and training made itself plainly evident 
in the League Tournament. There were 
many hard fought tussles and some 
keen replays, but the College team 
came out successful in the end with the 
handsome margin of eight or ten points. 
Incidentally they secured a handsome 
silver cup and a set of medals. They 
were very pleased with themselves and 
deservedly so after such a successful 
season, and when a challenge came 
along from the Royal somethings, they 
were only too pleased to accept. 

The Royal Somethings were a famous 
regitnent and had covered themselves 
with glory on many a battlefield. Their 
officers were all fine fellows and the 
rank and file, hot-headed reckless 
Irishmen for the most part, delighted in 
nothing more than a bit of a .scrap 
either in peace or war. The dull 
routine of barrack life was much too 
slow for them and at times they were 
rowdy and inclined to get a bit out of 
hand. They had not been long out in 
India and they had a fine contempt for 
Indians. It was in something of this 
spirit that the challenge was issued — 
namely ‘to knock the bloomen’ conceit 
out of the native team. 

The match was played on the College 
ground and it was unfortunate that no 
Officer was playing in their team or on 
the ground watching the match. Other- 
wise perhaps the series of incidents that 
took place would never have occurred. 
Play had scarcely commenced when the 


trouble startl'd. The students scored a 
goal within the first ten minutes. 
They were too quick and the Tommies 
waxed furious ; a bulky lumbering 
Tommy would throw himself with all 
his force against a student who in mo.st 
c.ises proved too quick for him, with 
the result that the Tommy went 
head over heels to the great delight of 
three or four hundred spectators. 
Nothing delights an Indian so much as 
a big kick high up in the air or a good 
toss, and as a general rule he is quite 
impartial in vociferously applauding 
these two things on wliichever side they 
occur. This delighted shouting was 
mistaken for jeering and the Tommies' 
waxed more furioift than ever. They not 
only now used their weight but abomin- 
able language in addition, and cursc.s, 
were, on their lips every, .second minute. 
Tlie game still went on and the students 
led by two goals at lialf time. I'hey had 
behaved splendidly. They took what 
they got in the way of hard knocks like 
true sportsmen, and absolutely ignored 
the foul language used by their oppo- 
nents. 'I'hcy had been taught that lan- 
guage of any kind was not only useless 
on the football field, but a waste of 
breath anrl energy which might be more 
profitably expended on the game itself. 

Naturally the Warden was furious but 
at the same time helpless. There was 
no one to whom he could appeal, for 
even tho referee was one of their own 
men sportingly agreed to by the stu- 
dents, All he could do was to urge the 
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team to keep cool, play a .steady game, 
and turn a deaf ear to the abuse which 
was being freely hurled at them. He 
felt sore and ashamed and he feared 
that a few more incidents like this might 
easily move them to the conclusion that 
all sahibs were not gentlemen. 

The .second half started and it was 
more or le.ssa repetition of the first, only 
worse. The Tommies made frantic 
efforts to reduce the lead, aided appreci- 
ably by the referee, but all to no purpose 
and yet another goal was scored against 
them. Then an unfortunate incident 
occurred. The Warden charged the 
goal keeper who fell back rather 
awkwardly into a drain behind the goal 
post, getting a nasty fall. The studsjue 
sent up a wild shriek of delight. Two 
Tommies swore revenge, and a few 
minutes after fiercely charged the 
Warden from opposite sides. The latter 
discreetly licld back, and the two 
da.shed into each other with great force. 
There was another wild shriek of delight 
from the students. This last proved too 

much for one of the Tommie.s, who 

< 

jumped up from the ground and deliber- 
ably aimed a nasty kick at tjie Warden. 
But this proved too much for the 
Warden who had been inwardly raging 
the whole time, and he struck the 
Tommy. Tliat settled the business. 
The students rushed on to the field in a 
howling surging mass and surrounded 
the Tommy who had attacked their 
Warden. Many hands roughly picked 
him up and flopped him on the gfround, 


and flopped him on his sides. The 
Warden by using all his powers of 
persuasion as well as all the threats he 
could think of did all he could do to 
save the victim. Order was restored 
after some little time, but the match 
was -oyer. 

When the facts of tlie case were 
known the Warden became more or less 
unpopular with the officers of the Royal 
something.s, but he felt he was compen- 
sated to a certain extent by the bond 
that had been established between him- 
self and the students. 

Ti»o.s. F. O’Donnell. 


THE STUDY OP GEOGRAPHY. 

nv 

P. Leo Faulkner f.r.o.s., f.r.s.a. 

(Indian Police). 

During the past few years it has been 
my good fortune to be actively associa- 
ted with the management of one of the 
leading educational institutions in West 
Bengal. It has in consequence been my 
lot to see much of the method which 
prevails for the instruction of scholars 
in various subjects and what has 
impressed me most is the comparative 
absence of interest shewn in the teach- 
ing and study of geography. Iri fact it 
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has not yet been realised that geography 
is a science as important for instance 
as philosophy or physics and in this 
paper it will be my object to indicate 
the vast field of research that is for ever 
open to the student of this interesting 
and important subject. 

Geography is that branch of science 
which deals with the phenomena (i) of 
the earth’s surface and (2) of those who 
inhabit the earth. The fact that one 
has learnt by heart a long list of rivers 
or bays, the population of several towns 
or the average rainfall of some others, 
the height of certain mountains or the 
names of a few volcanoes does not mean 
that one has studied geography. Far 
from it ! When one has spent some 
years in dealing with the figure and 
dimensions of the earth and its move- 
ments as a planet : the physical con- 
ditions of the earth’s surface and the 
cognate phenomena of the sea and the 
air : the study of man and his forms of 
government and commerce ; then, and 
then alone, can a student declare with- 
out fear of contradiction that he has 
studied geography. It will be observed 
hat I have included anthropo geography 
as a branch of this .science, a view that 
has been accepted by the leading 
£ngli.sh and German geographers. If 
this were not the case, the study of 
travel and exploration would not, for 
instance, be comprehended in that 
branch of learning where it falls with 
such obvious propriety. It is thus 
apparent that an intelligent and compre- 


hensive course in geographical science 
entails a progressive acquaintance with 
the development of human history. 

The Phoenicians were the first nation 
to shew geographical enterprise. Tliey 
wended their way through the Mediter- 
ranean and passing beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar emerged into the Atlantic 
to visit the shores of Ancient Hritain. 
They founded settlements and towns 
in Asia Minor and in Africa and earned 
immortal fame in the gth century B. C. 
for discovering Carthage which later 
was destined to challenge the right of 
Rome to the title of “World’s champion.” 
Referring to the Phoenicians Hccrei? 
writes : — “They extended their enter- 
prises and undertakings much further 
than even the Venetians and Genoese 
of the Middle ages. Their ships were 
to be found both “on the Indian and the 
Atlantic Ocean while their flag “was 
flying on the shores of Britain and the 
coasts of “Ceylon”. 

Herodotus, the Greek historian, who 
lived nearly 500 years B. C., has dealt 
with many geographical subjects in his 
works. In 4C5 B. C. he left his home in 
Asia Minor to travel in Greece and 
other countries. We find him at 
Athens and Corinth and he also visited 
Babylon, Thrace and Sicily. While on 
his travels he was careful to study the 
ethnology and geography of the coun- 
tries through which he passed and he 
has perpetuated the knowledge thus 
gained in his great History which will 
last as long as man is man. 
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About this epocli there was constant 
discussion as to the shape of tlie earth. 
It was the philo.soplier Aristotle, im- 
pressed by the fact that durinjj an 
eclipse the eartli’s shadow upon the 
moon was circular, who first contended 
seriously tliat the earth was a sphere. 
True Thales, the father of Greek philo- 
sophy had. as early as 6oo li, C., 
declared his belief in such a theory but 
Ids only reason for so doing was the 
argument that of all figures the sphere 
is the most |)erfect. Eratosthenes, a 
mathematician who lived in Ale.vandria 
about 200 H. C., persisted with the 
arguments urged by Aristotle and it is 
now generally admitt^jl that he was the 
first to use longitude and latitude for 
demarcating position. 

Maps appear to have existed from 
about 1 500 li. C. but the few traces of 
Egyptian cartology now av.ailable shew 
that such maps were crude in the ex- 
treme. \Ve know, however, that Ptolemy 
projected a map about 150 .A. D., but 
the first satisfactory map of the world 
was not produced until r544 A. D. when 
Sebastian Cabot published the chart 
with which his name will ever be 
honourably associated. Ptolemy spent 
much time in verifying the latitude and 
longitude of the principal towns of the 
Roman Empire and even went the 
length of estimating the actual distan- 
ces between such places. 

India herself was early concerned with 
geographical enterprise. About 500 
B. C. Darius, King of Persia, despatched 


an expedition with orders to explore 
the rivers of the Punjab. Then,’ as so 
often is the case, the explored country 
became the property of those whose 
curiosity had led them so far afield, and 
the valley of the Indus had to acknow- 
letige the Persian king as its lord 
and , master, Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedon, about one hundred 
and fifty years later, resolved to conquer 
India, and Greek writers have left us a 
stirring account of his march through 
the Punjab. It is interesting to note 
that in 300 H C. one Megasthenes came 
to the court of Chandragupta. lie 
remained there for many years and has 
placed on record a detailed account of 
the geography of India and the customs 
of its people. 

Chinese travellers and pilgrims were 
wont to visit India in the early part of 
the Christian era. Their writings are 
the source of much of our knowledge of 
that epoch and we learn for instance 
that Tamluk was then a flourishing sea- 
port. Now it is many miles up the 
river Rup Narain and a flat bottomed 
paddle steamer approaches it with 
difficulty. 

As the centuries came and went 
geographical discovery as distinct from 
geographical research made rapid pro- 
gress. I do not, however, intend to 
refer to the discoveries of the Middle 
ages though there is a well-nigh irresis- 
tible inclination to quote from that 
fascinating volume “The Travels of 
Marco Polo, the Venetian.” I can but 
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commend an early study of its romantic 
pages to any student who intends to 
make ^an intelligent study of geogra- 
phical science. My reference to the 
travels and works of the earliest geo- 
graphers has been made to demonstrate 
how from time immemorial some of the 
greatest of the world’s philosophers have 
readily recognised the importance of 
geography as a science. It was, however, 
not until 1560 A. D. that a comprehen- 
sive work on this subject was written 
and published. Then, Varenius with a 
proper conceptioti of the scope of geo- 
graphy did not content himself with a 
more description of countries and 
peoples but narrated the earth’s phe- 
nomena and attempted to investigate 
their causes ajid explain their objects. 
To my mind, and I am of course opui 
to correction, Varenius was the first 
European Scientist to realise fully the 
possibilities of geography as a science. 

Kant, the great metaphysician and 
philosopher, whose works are highly 
esteemed both in the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres, lectured on Phy- 
sical Geography at Konigsberg in 1768. 
He even included theological geopraphy 
in his lectures and held that religion 
was not only a question of sentiment 
but that it depended largely on the 
climatic and geographic aspects of a 
country. Humboldt, however, was the 
greatest geographer of all time. His 
book Cosmos published about 1850 is 


the gem of all geographical classics and 
this work was undoubtedly the means 
of bringing home both to English and 
German educationalists the necessity for 
specialising in a science which had long 
been sadly and irrationally neglected. It 
was Humboldt’s lectures and researches 
which impressed upon scientists the 
urgent necessity for the centralisation of 
the many subsections into which the 
study of geography had been allowed to 
drift. Geography is now recognised as 
one of the most important branches of 
Science and many Universities in Eng- 
land and in Europe regarding it as one 
of the highest branches of knowledge 
have special chanrs of Geography. Why, 
then, should it be disregarded in India 
for geography is “the foundation of all 
historical knowledge ?’* 

This paper has been written with the 
sole object of drawing attention to the 
almost total absence of geographical 
study in Indian schools, colleges and 
Universities. It is not intended to be 
anything more than the key to a palace 
replete with valuable knowledge and I 
can but hope that some at least will make 
use of the key aud enter for themse/ve.s 
the realms of study which await the 
attention of the students and scholars of 
this country. 
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THE ARCTIC HOME IN THE 
RIG- VEDA : AN UNTENABLE 
POSITION. 

Ill 

The same remark also applies to the 
second of the aforesaid riks, which runs 
as follows : — 

^*1 m 

^ 

II 

[Adite mitra Varuna uta mrila yat 
vah vayam chakrima kat chit agoh | 

(Jrii ashyam abhayam jyotih Indra 
ma nah dirgha abhinashStn tamisrah n 

‘O, Adity, Mitra, and Varuna, graci- 
ously pardon us, if we have committed 
any sins unto you. O Indra, may I 
reach the broad fearless light, and may 
not long darkness overtake us.’ 

Now, Rishi Sishu is the author of the 
Rik under notice. In it the Rishi has 
been represented as engaged in soliciting 
the gods to forgive him and his 
kinsmen all their transgression if any 
and to bestow on them the blessings of 
happy life in the world to come. Here 
the expression “^?|! (Uru 

abhoyam jyotih) ‘the broad fearless light,’ 
simply means the heaven, the domain 
of perpetual light, 

(Yatra jyotih ajasram) as it is character- 
ised in IX, 1 1 2, 7i and where death and 
therefore fear cannot enter 
(Amrite loke) (IX, 112,7); ‘"ind 

(Dirgha tamisrah), ‘long dark- 


ness’ simply means the darkness of the 
region intended for the wicked after 
death “ ^ 1 ^ 31 ? *l*f*(” (Gambhiram padam) 
(IV, 5, 5.). In fact, to understand the 
real significance of the aforesaid expres- 
sions, one must lake them in the light 
of the Rig-Vedic conception of heaven 
and hell. The Rig-Veda de.scribes the 
domain intended for the good after 
death as one of eternal and unending 
sunshine and joy, “c5rT*FlJ ^ 

*l 3 f I (Lokah yatra jyotishmantah 
yatra triptih (IX, 112, 9 and lO) and the 
region, meant for the residence of the 
wicked after death as covered with 
unending darkness, (Gam- 

bhiram padam) (IV, 5, 5 ) and this 
explains why the Rishi solicited the 
gods to lead him and his men, after 
their death, to the region of broad and 
fearless light, “feip (Uru 

abhayam jyotih) and to save them from 
long darkness (Dirgha 

tamisrah) — the torments of a life in hell, 
(Gambhiram padam). 
Evidently, therefore, this Rik also does 
nol help Mr. Tilak in the least. 

But be it what it may, there are, no 
doubt, passages in the Rig-Veda — and 
the third of the Riks mentioned above 
is one of this kind — which show clearly 
that the Risliis were really afraid of the 
darkness ol the night, and that they, at 
times, even prayed to their gods and 
goddesses for deliverance from the same, 
and for the appearance of the dawn. To 
understand, however, what made them 
mortally afraid of the darkness of the 
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night, one must enter into the history of 
the times and try to understand the 
circumstances under which the Kishis 
then lived and worked. The history of 
the times is writ large on the pages of 
the Rig-veda itself. The Rig-Veda 
most clearly tells us that the non- 
Aryans, vanquished in open war, often 
took refuge in forests and m6untain 
fastnesses ; and that, at times, taking 
advantage of the darkness of the night, 
they came out of their hiding-places, 
and attacked the invaders, and, when- 
ever possible, harassed them, and plun- 
dered their food and cattle. The Rishis, 
being strangers in a strange land, were 
unable to meet these nightly attacks, 
or to punisli their enemies, as long as 
the darkness lasted. On the approach 
of the dawn, however, they took up 
arms, rushed upon the enemies, and 
either killed or drove then away. And 
this clearly explains why the Ri.shis 
were so afraiil of the darkness of the 
night, and why they often prayed to 
to their deities for deliverance from the 
same, and for protection during its con- 
tinuance. Hut to our great misfortune, 
none of the Vedic Scholars, eastern or 
western, have, in their efforts to discover 
the cau.ses of such apprehensions, ever 
fully entered into the history of the 
times. The real causes of these nightly 
apprehensions have not, therefore, been 
yet satisfactorily explained by any one ; 
Sayana suggested that they were due to 
mi.sgivings caused by long winter nights 
and the western scholars have simply 


accepted Sayanas suggestions. It has 
further been suggested that “to the old 
Vedic bards night was as death, since 
they had no means, which a civilised 
person in the twentieth century posses- 
ses, of dispelling the darkness of the 
night by artificial illumination,” and 
that it was the ab.sence of artificial illu- 
mination that made the Rishis eagerly 
long for the appearance of the light and 
of the dawn. But both these explanations 
are extremely absurd and preposterou-s. 
The modern savages, who are much 
more backward than the Vedic Rishis, 
are not at all known to suffer from any 
such apprehensions at night. Had 
these apprehensions, as Mr. Tilak aptly 
observes, anything to do with the 
absence of artificial illumination, or the 
mere length of the ordinary winter 
night.s, as we have them here in the 
temperate or the tropical zone, similar 
apprehensiojis would have certainly 
been visible among the modern savages 
as well. Hut in accounting for the 
causes of the nightly apprehensions of 
the Vedic Rishi.s, Mr. Tilak has gone 
from one extreme to another, and has 
concluded that they must be due to the 
recollection of the horr>>rs of the dark- 
ness of the long Polar nights which 
had oppressed their remote ancestors in 
their Polar homes in some prehistoric 
and bygone age. Mr. Tilak has not 
evidently cared to enter int<i the history 
of the times. Had it not been for this, 
he would have clearly seen that the 
nightly misgivings of the Rishis had 
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absolutely nothing to do with the 
supposed recollection of the Polar dark- 
ness, the imaginary cause to which 
Mr, Tiltik attributed them, and that 
they, on the contrary, proceeded from 
such causes as would have frightened 
any of us, even now, under similar 
circumstances. But unfortunately Mr. 
Tilak, astute scholar though he is, has, 
in the treatment of his subject, adopted 
an extremely questionable method. 
He had had the Arctic Home theory 
already into his mind. He has then, 
it appears, gone about picking out .such 
passages from the Rig-Veda as, he 
thought, would fit in with the said 
theory, and lend a suppojrt to it, but in 
.so doing, Mr. Tilak has not deemed 
it necessary either to look into the 
context of the passages cited by him in 
support of his position, or to enter into 
the history of the times. It is therefore 
no wonder, if Mr. Tilak, thus misled by 
his geological bia.s, has fallen into 
grievous blunders, and been led into 
conclusions extremely far-fetched and 
unhistorical. 

The nightly apprehensions of the 
Vedic Rishis were real, and were due 
to causes equally real. But to discover 
these causes, one must, as we have said, 
turn to the history of the times, writ 
large, as has already been stated, on 
the pages of the Rig-Veda itself. In 
the very Rik, for in.stance, where the 
Rishi prays the goddess Night to be 
auspicious unto him and his men — and 
this is the only recent Rik, mentioned 


by Mr. Tilak under this head, in support 
of his position — the Rig-Veda most 
clearly tells us wby the Rishis were 
afraid of the darkness of the night. 
The said Rik, — and Mr. Tilak has only 
quoted half of it, and he alone can say 
why, runs as follows ; — 

(Vavaya vrikyam 
vrikam yavaya Urmye atha nah sutora 
bhava.) 

X, 127, 6. 

‘Remove O Night, the Rakshasees, 
the Rakshasas and the thieves ; and 
then be auspicious unto us.' 

Here the use of the word atha 

then, is very significant. It clearly 
shows that the Rishis were, at night, 
greatly afraid of the non-Aryans, whom 
they called by such names as Rakshasas. 
Dasyus and the like, and that they had 
often to pray for protection against their 
nightly depredations. Here is another 
equally significant Rik, wherein the 
goddess dawn was invoked under 
similar circumstances, for protection. 

VII, 77. 4 . 

Dure amitram uchha urvim gavyutim 
abhoyam kridhinah I 

Shine forth, O Dawn, scattering the 
enemies, and render our pasture lands 
free from fear. In the following Rik 
we are still more clearly told why the 
Rishis .so eagerly longed for the appear- 
ance of the Dawn : — 
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1,48,8, 

Vishvam asyah nanama chakshasa 

jagat jyotih krinoti sunari I 

Apa dveshah maghoni duhita divoh 

ushaw uchhat apa sridhah || 
The whole world is doing homage to 
the wealthy goddess Dawn, the Daughter 
of the Sky, for her appearance ^ for 
she, tlic excellent Guide, dispels the 
darkness, and scatters the enemies and 
the oppressor ! Again, in i, 50, 2, we 
arc told : — 

Apa tya tayavoh yatha nakshatrah 

yanti uktibhihj 
‘ On the approach of the Sun, the 
Revealer of the world, those well-known 
thieves disperse, with the night, like 
the stars.* 

Here the word, “ C^J ”, tya ‘ tliose 
well known ’, is very significant. It 
clearly shows that thieves referred to 
here were well-known to the Rishis, and 
that their nightly depredations were 
matters of very common occurrence. 
Again, in the Rig-Veda, the Dawn is 
often characterised as ‘‘ 
(yavayatdveshah), the Scattcrer of the 
enemies and also as “ 

(Jira rathanam). One who sends forth 
chariots of war **, and as ” 

“ the excellent Guide ?** 

Now, the fore-going passages and 
expressions, combined together, give 
us a clear and ftiithful history of the 
times. The Rig-Veda, therefore, clearly 
tells us that the non-Aryans, by their 


nocturnal visits, often made the 
nights extremely unsafe, ancl compelled 
the Rishis eagerly to long for deliver- 
ance from the darkness of the night 
and f(^r the appearance of the dawn. 
It is, therefore, quite clear that the 
nightly apprehensions of the Rishis 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
recollextion of the supposed darkness 
of the Tolar nights, the hypothetical 
cause to which Mr. Tilak attributes 
them. Evidently, therefore, Mr. Tilak’s 
contention stands absolutely nowhere. 

Mr. Tilak’s contention is not only 
unhistorical, but it is extremely un- 
psycological at the same time. The 
prospect of a present or coming danger 
alone can create consternation. The 
mere recollection of dangers supposed 
to have been experienced by one\s 
prehistoric ancestors in same remote 
and prehistoric age, but not having 
even the remotest chance of repeating 
themselves in the future, can, by no 
means, give rise to any apprehensions 
whatever. “ A painted devil,** says 
Shakespeare, “ frightens none but a child 
or a lun«itic.” The Vcdic Rishis were 
neither boys of immature understanding 
nor lunatics. They, on the contrary 
were men of very stnmg common sense, 
and were so niuch advanced in civili;;a- 
tiou as to have solved, as Mr. Tilak 
himself admits, even “ the question of 
the equation between the solar and 
lunar year with sufficient accuracy.*’ 
The Rishis knew fully well that the 
nights of the country they lived in, were 
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short, and that there was absolutely no 
chance of their ever being oppressed 
with the long darkness of the Polar 
nights in their Indian homes. So even 
if it be admitted that the prehistoric 
ancc.stors of the Vedic Rishis had really 
lived in the Arctic Pole and that the 
Vedic Rishis were, by tradition, aware 
of the great length of the Polar nights, 
still it is extremely absurd to maintain 
that, on the approach of the night, the 
recollection of the long Polar darkness 
frightened the Vedic Rishis in their 
Indian homes. So Mr. Tilak’s position 
is, on the very face of it, entirely 
, unpsychological. 

The supposed Traces of the long 
Arctic Dawns : — 

We shall noAV consider if the Rig-Veda 
really contains any traces of hnig and 
continuous dawns of several days’ dura- 
tion with their revolving splendours 
visible only in Polar regions. Here is 
one of the most important Riks mention- 
ed by Mr. Tilak, under this head, in 
support of his position : — 

^ 4 '*. 

5 I 

y” 1.113,10. 
( Kiyati a yat samana bhavati yah 
vyushuh yah cha nunam vyuchhan. 
anu piirvah kripate vavashana pra- 
didhyana josham anyavih. ) 

‘How long have the Dawns been with 
us — those that have arisen, and those that 
shall arise ? The present Dawn de- 
siring us light, is imitating those that 


have gone before. The exceedingly 
bright Dawn of the present shall, like- 
wise, be imitated by others to come*. 
Now, this Rik, taken by itself, disjoined 
from the context, may, no doubt, lead 
one to think that the Dawn referred to 
here was probabl)' really a long Dawn, 
which, though seen rising continuously 
for severai days, was not yet fully 
flashed forth. And this is exactly how 
Mr. Tilak has taken it. Rut read in the 
light of the context, it lends absolutely 
no support to Mr. Tilak’s contention. 
In the very next Rik, for instance, we 
are clearly told that the Dawn referred to 
in the Rik under notice was an Indian 
Dawn, which is ^ecn every morning 
rising in the east. The Rik runs thus 

^ ^ «rl ^ c® 

= 1 1 3. II. 

( lyuh te yc purvatnniin apashyan 
u.shasam m-artasah. A.smabhih unu 
pratichakshya abluit a u te yanti ye 
aparishu pashyan. ) 

Those who saw the Dawn in the past, 
arc dead. She is /tow visible to us. 
Those who will see her hereafter are 
yet to come (are not yet born). 

Now, Rishi Kutsa is the author of this 
as well as of the preceding Rik. And 
we are clearly told here that the Dawn 
in question was one which was then 
actually seen by the Rishi shining before 
him. Evidently, therefore, the very ex- 
pression, ^ \ 

(asmabhih u nu pratichakshya abhut) 
“she is now visible to us,” conclusively 
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proves that the phenomenon described 
here was one that was actually present 
before the Rishi, and therefore purely 
Indian in character. The thirteenth Rik 
of the same Sukta is still more signi- 
ficant. It runs as follows 

H" 1.113,13- 

[ Shashvat pura Ushah vyuvasa Devi 
athah adya idam vyavah maghoni | 
athah vyuchhat uttaran anu dyun ajara 
amara charati Svadhabhih || ] 

“Formerly the goddess Dawn flashed 
forth every day. The wealthy Dawn 
‘now shines here’. She will blaze forth 
hereafter during the coming days. She 
has (thus) been shining, by her own 
lustre, ‘ever the .same’, from all eternity.” 

Rishi Kutsa is the author of this Rik 
as well. And here we are most clearly 
told that formerly ( Pura ) the 

Dawn rose ‘every day’, 

(Shashvat vyuvasa), and that she has 
been ‘ever the same’ from all eternity, 
(Ajara amara). Now, as 
applied to the Polar Dawn which shines 
only for thirty days continuously, and 
then becomes invisible for the rest of the 
year, the expression (Shash- 

vat vyuvasa), ‘rose daily’, is entirely 
meangngless. Again it is quite evident 
from the expression '<^71’’ (Ajara 

amara), ‘ever the same from all eternity’, 
that Rishi Kutsa was aware of only one 
kind of Dawn, namely, the Dawn that 
rose daily, “«««, (Shashvat 


vyuvasa). It Is therefore evident that the 
Rishi was not even aware of the very 
existence of the Polar Dawn which rose 
for thirty days continuously then be- 
came invisible for the rest of the year. 
Had it not been so, he would certainly 
been the last person to say that formerly 
the Dawn rose every d.ay anti that she 
has ever been the .same from eternity. 
The supposed discovery of a reference 
to the Polar Dawn in one of the Riks 
must, therefore, be a fiction pure and 
simple. So the Dawn referred to in the 
Rik under notice must needs be an 
Indian Dawn, which, as Kutsa himself 
.says, (Adya idam vyavah) 

was then shining before him, and which 
rose daily, (Shashvat 

vyuvasa). 

(To be continued) 

Nalini Kanta Datta. 
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Steamer communication. — VVe are 
happy to inform the public that there 
will soon be opened a steamer commu- 
nication between Nalchhity, Barisal, 
Madaripur, Faridpur and Goalundo. 
Great credit is due to the exertion.s of 
Mr. Sutherland, Judge of Backergunge, 
who is trying to raise a fund to be used 
in purchasing a small steamer and in 
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defraying all the necessary expenses of 
having such a communication. This no 
one can deny is a move in the right 
direction, for it will contribute to the 
great increase of trade in Nalchhity, 
Jalokati and Madaripur which arc the 
three trading marts in IJackorgunge and 
Faridpur. Gentlemen of the district of 
Dacca willing to subscribe to the said 
fund may send their names to us and 
communicate to us the sum they would 
each like to pay. 

Dacca College. — Proceedings of a 
meeting of the students and ex-students 
of tile Dacca College held on the 
• 15th May, 1875, to consider the best 
means of expressing their great respect 
and regard for Mr. Garrett, Principal of 
the Dacca College. 13 abu I'raii Kumar 
Das, ex-student of the College was 
voted to the Chair. The Chairman 
having enumerated the obligations that 
the students owe to Mr. Garrett called 
upon ] 3 abu Puma Chandra Banerjee 
to read the letter that was propo.sed to 
be sent to Mr. Garrett. 

The following resolutions were then 
carried. — 

1. Proposed by Jlabu Puma Chandra 
Bancrjee seconded by Babu Ram 
Kumar Basak. 

That as no address can be presented 
to a Government Officer according to 
the existing rules, a letter expressive of 
our feelings be sent to Mr, Garrett, 

2. Proposed by Babu Amar Chand 
Laha secended by Babu Mohini 
Mohan Bose. 


That a subscription be raised with 
the object of having an oil painting of 
Mr. Garrett to be hung up in the College 
Library. 

3. Proposed by Babu Har Chandra 
Bhattacharjya seconded by Babu 
Basanta Kumar Guha. 

That a Committee consisting of the 
following gentlemen be formed with 
power to add to their number to rai.se 
subscription for the necessary expen.ses. 

Babus Pran Kumar Das, Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Amar Chand Laha, Kali 
Nath Chattorjee, Sarat Chandra Dhar, 
Probhat Chandra Chatterjee, Nava 
Kumar Chakravarty. AswinI Kumar 
Bose, Lalit Kumar Das, Puma Chandra 
Mohuntya, Durga I’rasanna Sen and 
Puma Chandra Banerjec. 

4. Proposed by Babu Kali Nath 
Chatterjee seconded by Babu Nava 
Kuma Chakravarty, 

That Babu Pran Krisna Das be elected 
Chairman of the above Committee and 
Babus Sarat Chandra Bose and Puma 
Chandra Banerjee Sccretaric.s. 

The subscription li.st was then circu- 
lated and above Rs. 130 were subscribed 
at the spot. Babu Puma Chandra 
Banerjec heading the list. With a vote 
of thanks to the Chair the meeting 
separated. 

Dacca Athletic Sports. 

[ Held on the 12th and 13th May, 1875] 
Among the causes of the tlegradation 
and helplessness of the Bengalees as a 
nation, we might say the Hindu’s 
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inoffensiveness takes the precedence. 
Inoffensiveness is inculcated by all re- 
ligions, but the Hindus (especially the 
Bengalees) alone have carried it into 
their daily life. Now offence being in- 
volved in, and inseparable from, defence, 
we are not surprised to find that the 
inoffensive Bengalees are wholly helpless 
and incapable of defence. Impertinence 
and presumption which the young 
Bengal are accused of, arc only the first 
symptoms of a spirit of offensiveness 
which, tlianks to Knglish Kducation and 
modern civilization is surely though 
slowly growing among us. Anotlier 
cause of our degradation is the use of 
intoxicating ‘drugs’ instead of drinks. 
VVe are proverbially a non-drinking 
nation but the m isses of Bengal are 
fearfully addicted to intoxicating drugs 
notably ganja. Had the Bengalees been 
a drinking, and not a smoking nation, 
we would certainly have been better 
fitted for defence and qualified for self- 
government. The Mohamedans are also 
a non-drinking nation and the conse- 
quence has been that they have gradually 
been ousted from Europe and arc now 
not safe from the attacks of Feringhees 
in Asia, in their own countries from 
which they issued, in days gone by, 
in not very large numbers to carry fire 
and sword to the extremities of the 
earth. Our readers will, we hope, not 
misunderstand us ; we do not advocate 
drinking habits or wish to be a nation 
of drinkers, much less of drunkards : but 
we have no hesitation to say that as 


long as there are drinking nations in 
this world, a non-drinking nation must 
go to the wall and that as the masses of 
our countrymen are addicted to drugs, 
we really wish that they had taken to 
drinks instead, and thereby placed at 
our disposal masses of ruffianlike men 
not daring two pence for their dear 
homes, relatives etc. and dearer lives. 

Inferior [)hysical strength is not the 
least of the causes of our national 
degradation. And it is with intense 
satisfaction that we welcome the first 
fruits of Sir George Campbell’s good 
educations! policy of which gymnastic 
exercises were the m(^st prominent and 
unexceptionable feature. 

On the 1 2th of May athletic sports 
were held in the College Gymnasium 
and the programme of exercises is given 
below. Many respectable European and 
native gentlemen were present on the 
occasion. All the competitors did the 
exercises tolerably well. Beni Madhab 
Pal, Arunoday Sen and Kula Chandra 
Dutt’s feats were admired by all specta- 
tors and called forth repeated cheers. 
Beni Madhab stood first in the Belvedere 
Tournament and he quite with ease 
kept his position at Dacca. The teacher 
did some wonderful feats on the Trape- 
zium and Babus Brajendra Kumar Roy 
and Raghu Nath Das offered to him 
two Gold Mohars. • Among the boys 
under 14 Rai Mohan Mukherjee, Aksliay 
Kumar Das and Mohamed Mohsin 
went through their parts capitally 
well. 
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On the 1 3th May the sports were 
held on the Cricket Ground at the Old 
lines. The remaining subjects in the 
programme were gone through ; almost 
all respectable European and native 
gentlemen were present. A few ladies 
graced the meeting with their presence 
and as the Bkngal Times announced, 
were served with “cool drinks”. There 
was a good concourse of people and 
order was kept with the greatest possible 
difficulty. With the kind permission of 
Khajeh Ahsun Ullah his band played 
at every interval between two c-Kcrcises. 
IJeni as usual did wonders on the Hori- 
zontal bar, KuJa coming up quite close 
« 

by him. Dina Bandhu cleared the 
hurdles very fairly and won easily the 
300 yards race. This boy obtained Babu 
Sri Nath Roy's Gold Mohar for standing 
first among Bikramporee boys. The 
ground exercises of boys under 14 were 
very interesting : Aksliay Kumar Das 
.did several things very neatly and cle- 
verly, and was repeatedly cheered by 
the whole audience. It was the opinion 
of the Judges and all bystanders that 
great credit was due to him. He is a 
young boy of 12 and his going through 
the exercises so capitally well struck all 
who saw his exercises. Babu Pratab 
Chandra Das offered him a gold mohar 
in addition to the fund prize. Beni 
Madhab Pal has woo the ist. Champion 
Prize and Annada Sen the 2nd Cham- 
pion prize. The whole thing was a 
decided success and great credit is due 
to Mr. Garrett and his assistants notably 


t(j Babu Pran Kumar Das for the set- 
ting up of the thing and first class 
arrangements throughout the whole 
on both days. We cai.not on the part 
of the public too strongly thank them 
for their noble and successful exertions. 
We hope these sports will be continued 
every year. 

Mr. VVebb. — This gentleman has come 
here by the last steamer and joined his 
appointment as Professor of Literature 
on Monday last. Wc wish him every 
success. 

Dacca CoLLE<iK Prize 
Distribution. 

On Monday the 17th Instant at 5-30 
v. M., in the College compound Prizes 
were distributed to the College and 
Collegiate School students by the Com- 
missioner of the division before a 
respectable and numcinusly attended 
meeting. Representatives of all sections 
of the Dacca Community were present 
on the occasion. Mr. Garrett the 
Principal of the College opened the 
meeting with ati apology for renewing 
the old custom of Prize distribution. 
He said fifteen years before Prizes 
were publicly distributed every year 
either by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
President of the Council of Education, 
or the Commissioner of the division 
with great eclat. Why the custom was 
discontinued Mr. Garrett knew not but 
he thought it would do good to renew it 
and with this honest conviction he 
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revived the custom and having given a 
short history of the College for last year 
requested the President to distribute the 
prizes, hut he took the oppurtunity to 
announct; to the public thas the Bengal 
Government has sanctioned Rs. 29,000 
on the condition of an equal amount of 
local subscription for addition^ to the 
College building. The present building 
was meant for 350 boys at the highest, 
but at present the College consisted of 
of more than 600 boys consequently 
every room was over fille<l and it was to 
he wondered that the hoys did not fall 
sick. An addition to the College 
building is essentially necessary and the 
P. \V. D. has estimated the cost at 
Rs.58,000 together with the cost for a 
large examination Hall. Mr. Peacock 
after distributing the prizes said that he 
quite agreed with Mr. Garrett that 
public Prize distributions always tended 
to encourage the students. He said 
already the Bar and public service were 
overcrowded and it ought to be the aim 
of the students to take to independent 
professions. He thinks there is yet 
ample room for natives taking to several 
trade and independent professions and 
to that wards ought their attention be 
directed. ' He regretted Mr. Garrett’s 
transfer and cited the late Gymnastic 
tournament and the day's prize distri- 
bution as proofs of his great interest for 
the welfare of his students. The 
meeting then separated with repeated 
cheers for the President, Mr. Garrett 
and the donors of prizes. J ust as the 


President left his chair and the gentle- 
men pre.sent were vacating their scats 
Babu Pran Kumar Das, an ex-student of 
the local College stepped forward and 
with Mr. Garrett’s permission read a 
letter to him from the ex-students and 
students of the College expressive of 
thcr feelings at his approaching depar- 
ture from this place. Mr. Garrett then 
made a short but feeling reply. He 
said he never knew that the students 
were going to read a letter and he felt 
himself at the moment unable to give 
a reply but promised to reply to the 
letter in writing. He said that the 
students’ sorrow on his leaving Dacca 
was not half so keen as his own. In 
fact tears were almost rushing out of his 
eyes when he gave the short reply. He 
mentioned that during his stay of 6.J 
years at Dacca he had no cause of com- 
plaining of the conduct of any student 
towards him. He had every reason to 
to be satisfied with their conduct. He * 
took the opportunity of thanking the 
teachers for their good manners and 
able management of their respective 
classes. 

D.\cca. 

( Covimunicated). 

It was one day in June in the me- 
morable year 1857 remarkable in the 
annals of British India for the mutiny 
of Government troop.s, a Civilian Judge 
got up from the Bench and rung the 
bell of alarm. It was something in the 
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daily Htirkuta that startled his pertur- 
bed imagination. A false cry of “they 
come, they come” was heard. A crowd 
of people rushed out of the kutchery 
and spread the cantagion of affright far 
and near through the town. 

The phenomena of a panic day were 
then markedly visible. The Offices and 
Institutions presented a most dismal 
appearance ; their inmates flying in 
precipitate haste to their houses. 
Mr. Harris of the College jumped over 
the northern wall to meet his darling 
son in the house occupied by the Moon- 
sifTs kuchery. Many had retained boats 
wherewith they fled to their homes in 
the villages. The European Residents 
with the exception of a few took to fast- 
moving native vessels, consigning their 
property and valuables to the faithful 
custody of their servants. The manly 
Editor of the DACCA Nkws sat with a 
rcv(jlver in hand upon the lop of his 
three-storied office which overloi)ks the 
sqij ire in front of the Baptist Mission 
Church. Old Mr. Shircore, the Arme- 
nian Merchant, plucked all the courage 
and fortitude that one could collect in 
the extreme hour of peril, and bore a 
similar attitude in anticipated defence 
of his Depot then occupying the rooms 
of the Bengal Times’ office. The J udge. 
Magistrate and Commissioner were 
taking their round from the Sudder Ghat 
to the Company’s gardens now forming 
the premises of the Dacca Bengal Bank. 

Well-to-do-men in the town shut them- 
selves up in their houses. The mass of 


people were running in the utmost 
confu.sion imaginable. Groups of them 
were seen coming out of one street and 
going into another. The opulent of the 
townfolks buried their treasures in pits 
underueath their lowest floors or in 
cavities in sidewalls and carefully clos- 
ing them with lime and mortar. They 
sent thfcir females and children to the 
securer retreats in the country and 
themselves continued in the town. No 
small credit however is due to the 
benign chastening influence of a vigo- 
rous executive administration. The 
miscreants and vagrants of which our 
city abounds durst not take advantage 
of the hour ; they observed the moment 
of anarchy but consciously kept their 
hands aloof from any mischief. The 
Police had no .sco[)e for exertion and 
the disturbance that had .so uncalled-for 
raged in the political horizon of Dacca 
abated in course of four hours. 

In their most anxious and dreadful 
expectation of an imminent fight be- 
tween the black and white soldiers in 
the Company’s .service albeit there was 
no European band of troops in the 
station, the affrighted native inhabitants 
ransacked the grain shops and purchased 
the articles of consumption to the last 
quantity available. The prices rose to 
the most exorbitant rates ever known 
in the memory of the oldest man then 
living and though they fell subsequently 
the market never recovered its original 
condition, that was remarkably most easy 
and commodious for the poor of the town. 
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The panic thus described was the 
the signal for precautions taken by the 
local authorities. European soldiers 
were called for. A brigade of sailors 
numbering not more than three hundred 
was the contingent that the rulers in the 
Metropolis could provide for the town 
of Dacea. They arrived here in no delay 
and took up quarters in the house' op- 
posite the Telegraph Office. To the 
natives, the oldest of whom only saw 
the European soldiers passing en route 
to Burmah, it was a new sight, and they 
flocked in numbers to witness the spec- 
tacle of a European Soldiery being 
placed as a counterpoise to the trained 
bands of upcountry Sepoys in whom all 
faith was lost. 

The sailors were a ^completely raw 
recruit. They were subjected to drill 
and parade every morning. With Guns 
and muskets and bayonets, preceded by 
the artillery and followed by the Maga- 
zine Chest, they proceeded at dawn of 
day to the deserted cantonment on the 
north of the town and there went 
through all the manoeuvres and tactics 
of a mock battle in the field. During 
intervals they were made to march 
round Dewan Bazar and Chowk to the 
Lalbagh premises where the Sepoys 
were located. They went round the 
store houses and quarters of their native 
rivals and were back to their own in the 
European portion of the town. 

Thus preparations were being made 
somewhat on a par with the exigency of 
the time. The juncture was critical in 


the extreme. Captain I.,eurs Com- 
mander of the Brigade was an exceed- 
ingly bold and masterly spirit of the 
time. He was most energetically backed 
by his comrades, two young Lieutenants 
in charge of the wings. The civil officers 
were no less equal to the occasion. 
Dr. Green, Messrs. Carnac Davidson, 
and Abercrombe, most sharply watched 
the course and turn of affairs with 
reference to the disaffected Sepoys at 
Jalpaiguri and Chittagong. They lost 
no time to organize the flower of the 
European and Christian residents of the 
station into a volunteer corps with Cap- 
tain Harris as their head. The College 
compound and the old kutchery grounds* 
between the College and the Pogose 
School were the scenes of their training 
operations. Among the volunteers 
figured Mr. Brcnnand, Mr. N. P. Pogose 
and the late lamented Mr. Robinson of 
our College. 

Dacca Mkdtcal School. 

VVe are glad to announce to our 
readers that the proposed Medical 
School at Dacca is atlast to become 
an accomplished fact. This new school 
will be opened on the 15th June next. 
There was a rumour that such students 
only would be admitted to the new 
Medical School who had passed the 
University Entrance Examination. 
Many young minds were put to despair 
by this new.s. But now we are glad 
to be able to say that those who have 
passed either the UniversJty^E^Ptrance, 
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the Vernacular Scholarship, or the 
Minor Soliolarship Examination will 
be allowed to take their admission in 
to the Dacca Medical School. The 
new school will l>e exactly on the same 
footing as “ The Campbell School of 
Medicine” at Sealdah. The course of 
study will extend over three years ; 
and it will embrace the various subjects 
of Anatomy and Surgery, Chemistry 
and Medical Jurisprudence, Materia 
Medica and Medicine and Midwifery. 
After the third year of study, there will 
be a final examination which will be 
conducted by a Committee consisting 
of the Deputy Surgeon General of the 
Circle, the Superintendent of the School, 
and another Medical Officer, assisted 
if necessary, by the Teachers, who will 
themselves conduct the class examina- 
tions of First and Second Year’s 
students.” 

The rate of fees will be the same as 
has lately been laid down for the Camp- 
bell School of Medicine, vie two rupees 
on entrance, three rupees monthly, and 
ten rupees for the license. There will 
be a certain number of stipends or 
scholarships to be awarded by competi- 
tive examination, and also the usual 
number of class prizes. The Bengal 
Government has declared that until 
further orders the Civil Surgeon of 
Dacca will act as the Superintendent 
of the school. Those who are candi- 
dates for admission to the Dacca 
Medical School must be between the 
ages of 1 6 and 20 years, and they 


should apply to Dr. D. B. Smith the 
Officiating Civil Surgeon of Dacca. 

Sanitation. 

Old Dacca, in the accumulated filth 
of ages, promises soon to be one of the 
clearest, and perhaj)s, on that account, 
the healthiest of .Municipal towns in 
Bengal. Soon, in course of time, does 
.she bid fair to rival the cities best pro- 
vided with Sanitary appliances. 

The long contemplated scheme of 
securing for the town the means for 
the daily removal of the night soil is 
about to come to speedy consummation. 
Nearly two hundretl sweepers will be 
imported from the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and permanently located in the 
northern quarter of the town. The 
funds for the jJurpose have, after some 
delay in correspondence with reference 
to the subject, been sanctioned and men 
have been sent to fetch the sweepers. 

On the other hand, the water-works, 
the celebrated gift of our worthy fellow 
townsman Khajeh Abdool Gunny C.S.I. 
are steadily advancing to completion. 
What the daily cleaning apparatus will 
will do for the lungs, the water purifying 
machinery will effect for the bowels. 
The two working together will secure 
for our Mofussil station all the advan- 
tages that the costly drainage system 
and the water machines do for the 
Metropolis of Bengal. 

The privy nuisance is of all nuisances 
the worst. The stench in some places 
is the most nauseous and is wafted by 
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the breeze into men’s houses. Poor 
people who under pressure of Municipal 
Porowanas are obliged to spend much 
more than the privy rate of two annas 
a month, nevertheless live in the ever 
annoying atmosphere : they will most 
gladly accept the daily method of 
cleansing the privies. 

The timely recurrence of th^ most 
dreadful of diseases, the cholera, in the 
form of a malaria is due to the filthy 
state of the town, incident to the con- 


tinued deposit of the human ordure 
that from time past has been the course 
of practice in this town. Should the 
project be carried out, the city which 
is now a hot bed of periodical pestilence 
will on comparison look like a Sani- 
tarium and her inhabitants bless the 
memory of the originator of the scheme, 
Mr. D. R. Lyall just as they do now 
morning and evening the ordainer of 
thr Buckland Bund. 




'S? I 


f 1?W— "Sit?!?, 


^c*«flt’lt«(]t5 <il^K 

^t«f^t»il c'i't’1' ^'sra^ ’’r 3(1^ 

fill^ a ^I’lt'f’lftW^ 

"iw? ?t«i I >2t>(tt‘l 

’I'ST ^r^in 51^*1 ’fsi 

*it« f’f ^fi(C'« 

^*51 I 

f’^C’In ’lf?3!|^ 
«t«?tl'® >11^? *)t^ I ?’it'2t»I1? ’>11 

’iwar «iwi"rii C5ii 

^faftci^i I ^sf^tPi’tl 'tt5tW3 I 

*lt1l ^tiTt*lt5 

^r«?tc»n ^*ttTrsf ®t?i 

5t<t»l -Stw 4t=®tft'5 I ’^tSft'll? 

t*** c^ ^^'9- 


5tf»l5F Jr'S! 

c^t«f ?w, c^?t s»i I 

^tc»lt5^1 I 'Sttlft*! ’Pit®! ®lt*l^ «2ftwrt 

«JB^ fs»t I 

'a’vl ^1 ®!i I 

*i?1?t| j 

fi’sm <ii5F^j? cart'sf^^fl i 

'il^ ’^t*tt«(l’t^ ?T«Htt^ fl®! I 

f®f5tt6 I S'5S f"f»ltw« '^’F ^<!.^‘r f’lf^t 

'«(tc® I 'H’F f*l5It^®I’P f^fl 

»rt'Q?ii fnuKf I r«®£ f^f’i c’ttf’«‘«f 

V<l^ ^)f5* C’Ft’T 

; ^FSI^F f9|f»t£« C®l«t1 ^tC? :— 
»f£®«r^"f^'rK 

®lt®l JRHt'5.’Ft®l 





«v> ^91 4«^ t^1 I 

<*t«fHn^ 

fSlW*! I 

'«« ’^tmf*r'5i 

’!« f^9 'et^a ^I’l^it’ira’p i 

»itcataa '««f«ifn sTT^iaf 3jw ^rttai’ta 
f%sif5 f»if*i ?laU5 1 

cnt^ataf^n^ii CT'J’p (i) ac■tt«n’^a 
r^if^att^^i I at<ft»i at^ 
Pafaitcea, r«fif ra?a ai acaftaaf faijita 
fataa at? i 

atf<t« f'saiS f»tfaatai ^aa* fafai'® fa^a^a 
sittaa ^ma ^t(f f=»ai faraata fa^a^a ata 
f & aa ai i 

tfia ataat ai% ^tata f^t^ai 'asa awa 
•aalt'^ «ii »f5 a^a aaa acaa , a? acaj vfl? 
aiai at«a^ f^au^ ) ?att'5 fafa^ ^u^s— 

«ra aaf^ arcaw: ■^acata’? atai 
. -aaaaafaat®: a^ faat^ i 
ata T>aaa c?t? a^at^ faaw 
'sa'a '^a'a'BTafla faatai » 
atca\ fa's^faaai'saa^^ i:a*5 
^faa^a^aaatfaaf®: a 'fla 1 
«iatt'®'^ra^aat?a ^aia«"n 
cacatfac'Bifa^aa? afac^i aata: 11 

atataata aaat*^ ^tfaata caa 1 
atataa? aai^ ^^t^atai ^ata? 
atatraata aama 11 
?«]tfa ?^itfa- 


f?F& atcaa fa^a^a aaw f«a ?tca f%a 
'Stata fafaatc^a 1 

No. 35 is another record of this same 
Yasodharma, coupled in this case with a king 
named Vishnuvardhana. ( ^ ) 

?atatai acnta’^ 'sa^ fa^a^a faa faa ai% 
cata ai 1 

^ 9 iM— 

It* then mentions a king named Vishnu- 
vardhana who* though he had the titles of 
Rajadhiraja and Paramesvara, would appear 
to have acknowledged a certain amount of 
supremacy on tlic part of Yasodharma, (o) 
^«ai ( 8 ) 

The expression ( ) looks at first 

sight as if Yasodharma and Vislnuivardhana 
were one and the same person. But the 

general structure of this verse, as well as the 
use of the two distinct lilies and 

and of the expression shews 

that this is not the case. 

^f9l9l ’^t’l^ll *11^! 

c^t*! ?f ^»T? I ^f*r fvt*« 

«2r^t^ ‘*1 ’1'T *»1 

«j«fB ‘»! *tirfriri ^rf^’ijf^ 1 

W 511 I 

C^51 T «f« ^<59 W'e91 ^1^*1 I 

9C*ft«P?WC99 »l5|f '0t9^9rt9 4fC»frt9 

( ^ ) 4*W9pr*i >« ^ I 

(•) >«>^ I (8) >t«^| 


(>) ctI? 9t8f^«l1 « ^ 



'si I i I ‘^'9 


fsitsf^CT'trira’ ^4tf*i% »igtfe 
»U3f«c«9 <iar 5ar«« f’^ap- 

»i*ic5 5tn «['8?rn 

c^t<> '*f’^t‘i I 

^m’FtW 'SWW^ ^ ’if^'Sll’t 

'5t5'eM '»ir<(’Pta 
^fafltr«*i I C5|s(si 

«i'!t»f'itcT ainsfirc^ f»if f»i*«c?"frr«f‘t 

c'r’inf'55 5t«n 0*1$ ’^'i?if?c^ 

ta^wa 

^Ctta a^tfat^a at»T '^tapsj‘1 ^faaifiw j 
i5*f’f‘f'8 fitcafa *f«psi ®ai*l *ii^f?c?F ««f 

»itat«»i aa? ^*iaf*rc«p cataa? *imt«fi, «®a 
^«,*ft'8 '»(ta« aitaatf^w^^ i ^ata '«c«a ( -a ) 
aata^ 5W '*rcwc*ra "tt®«i*!^a 

aafaaffa atcaa i ?*! aaaf^^fc'fa acar c®faata 
<aa? ®T?ta la fafaa aafaas itfai i c®ta- 
ata aa? fafaaicaia ataraa* ^'!,a^< 

f^f’t *tt'9ai f^atc? I («) I ]{‘tfwi’ta 
aHafiTaj aa«aa ■sfata a^iai i 

jjcfaa ^fa'sai^ <£fca*f arata »fta ®T?ai anafl- 
fai'na aif ^raat%a\a i ‘taftai**’ 

ata^ci, cata aa, ca i^aaa 'etattaa '8iat'« ^ifa- 

®JN atfaatfawsi I ^Cattatll Hungrary «stta- 

c*fa amtai 3[arac-5fa ^tatR'® aa, 
wta^art ^afac’ta ^feraa cata ft? a^at^ 
I asta^art ca fiai 'Sim afaai- 
fiwa, 'itatai aati« fafa'® atai faatcaa i 
aaj«cac*aa 'a^^f’® ataa ata^ faata ^ata 
.(«tt5ta ^fafaa) ata^^ua faa;a aata 'aa- 
'«twa aata iHc*® c®taatcaa atafaa ^'5,#t<- 
fnfa at'eai faatia, ^att® cata caai att, 
fai caai ca— ‘ai^ •stata • • 


aatatwtfaata ^c^taatca >2iatar®’, 'a<t«. c«ta- 
auaa at»iaa 'Staaart fafa ^«>a1<ata[C5 i 
•at faatfafac^ at^ra^ ataa <aa»a ata«atcaa 
ata 'atc5 •aa? aetata a^ia faa'^.ata lea •at 
f«ifa Ss-aK a^atc® i 

tatca > 211 ^ laaac^a atafaa ^aa vaas taav 
fafa^ci 'ataai wtfac'® atfaatf? ca •«? 
^^gfafaa aaca at^ fa^ ^fa's f^caa i ><it 
fafaa "aa i*® «>• « alta- 

8V8 I i«at^ ’^^^tcaa a^a asf^a caa- 
atca c'®taata atfa® fitaa aai attc^ atca i 
c^taatcaa ca aiai ateal faatra, ®tata ^ 
aaca af«®aa atatstata aa ■aata aftatcaa i 
catatfaaa aaia ( ■at^a catafafa ) fafaa- 
1 caa aiafaa ( 'itata ataiaa aw^arta ) 
«iia Hatfafa at'sai faatc? i <at ^tatal fafa 
atai laattcajc? ca aai 2 fcata’« ttlfacaa afar 
faia atatfaa i 

aai^ "S^ata -acia cajtn ^«a ijafacaa 
»rt3Pai faataa ’Pata as> aataia ftcaa i ^ata 
f®®fa fiata® fafac^ caai ate? :— 

“faata® iaa'Blaaatwtac®a 
faf^^a^aa^a caa ^®t raataf i 
ac’ajtataita aatla ‘fiaatai’ i’a ‘atfitaa’ 
arfaatcaa i (*) i at^faaf feaatai a^atai atfai 
larta, aif^ata ^ari ata ai i 

aiataafcataa faam fafac® caat 
^ci:— 

ca'^apt'«lat^aa‘'aafa aiai 

it^tta 

a'twi siitfiatat^ ftf^af® lajiM- 

ajtfa^ ata[ -stfaii i 

•t'ft'^ ail a^tfeai ca ffa ifa’Pta icaa 


(t) Fleet Nos. 36 and 37. 


(*) aiatata tfaata 
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*l^»l « ^r«(^T3 

^‘ttf«f»f « ^fCJl «1TC5*^ 5Tf5 

C»I '2fC<rC"f'S >2fC^"f 

iStf^ i^CS? 1 »lt5t«»I 

f«)^'5 fijST, »lt4 "BIS «!9*lf®? 

^JC’ft *lT?!i 

^tc?:— 

fSI ^I<1‘ffft5'5? 

fjift?r ^9T fc« ^tsi 

«ttf^i:^ •, <5[c^| 

Cff<^^^fw *(sp’f c"ta f»if??r f csia 

f^'5i ciSfa>rt*i ff i 
Kitwa i®f^ta 

'St^ta a«tt9 f«if«i'5 «(Tc? ca asta'iaa "ftassi 
si’tta a^c«T fafaa ^c«ia a9t« «ia’t'8 i 
f«H "it^sf c^taat*! 4a? 'itata 

<15 fafaa ^c*ia aT«at*fl i 

fafaa a^wa aaca aaawa atatra'sj atca 
4^ aaa% fwwa i fafaa^a ataitfaiajja atai 
»itapai ^faca ^'sa acaj cara'sa ^ aaatfsia i 
4| fcai fafaafa aatfflf's a?ai n^acaj a<^ 
a^ai fsicaa i <irac"fca aiatfa®! ^rata at^a 
^9[?atca taf^a a^at^ aL^'s* -srafa ^caa i fafaaafa 
a*ft at^i aata ^t^ta ^t'si "itata fa?aTna 
^faafia ^caa -, fafaa aja ata^a laafa’fta 
^fat^ ai ntfaai ’ft-aila ^rcaca aaa a^iaa 4a? 
a 55 ^ aaaf^a "atm 5 aa ^taai f^a«.^ta 
aca fafaa ?«w«Ta aatatii •sia’fa a^faai 
^lataaf®! c^ faa,'® ataa 4a? aFi-^iaa fa?ataa 
^faatta a^caa i (») 


faraaaja ca at*fffca aiflk’a a>iaa, «tal ata- 
afafa% atc^'e ^aaa? a'sai aia i ^at? catat? 
ca at^itfatafia ata fafaainia ^fa a^ti? 
aafa?a atatfa^i i a fa 4iaa ^ata "^wa 
caW 4 a? fa'Jsta ^ata w^sa f^i i «»taai 

4 ^ca a?^a aat^ acaa a?ata^ «taia 
^faata i 

^ I, 

aft raafraasaal ^ta ca?f 

I 

i I aa;5 irs ca^ 

o I aar^af faaFat^'aaij alt ipaialt 
8 1 ^ata ■«« 

tata cafaaa ^HaT'^caa «faat3 ata «fwt« 

fa'stai 'aa^calt 
I 

4 1 a’a '«at cata«a «iavta Meat's 
^aa«a 

<ia ( ^aacalt? ) 
alt^iMcalt 

1 1 aafa?a '99 atatfa^j 
alt §;a^ calt 

Ir I ajaia '99 

fata ’919a ( ^a ) aca «(* c9ta 99 a^ltfea 
ata at'sai ata i 

aiaiacaa fafa's a9t9 aaa amafir% atat 
aaf«^9 ^^c'sta, 'saa 4raaca aw aal atlw 
atca at i cata aa, acataatiaa a^t^ atatfa'staa 
faaata cataata ^raatf^caa i 

acata^wtaa raat9« fafai'® caai 9tif:— 
9tia^rai9jia9ii'«, 'staaa aacai 
a^jastaiacaartat 
aatf^i atcatwfaa faataai 
a^atatacaua: « 

faataa a^c9 acaar aai'c *1^19 4a< 


(9) Watlers Vol 1 pp 288-9. 





vsi I i 




»|5j^ '5;8T<f «W3 

^t«rJt«'^'5 ff9i I 

^*1? fsif^r® C®i«J1 ^tC5 Stt5I 

^51 ?t?itri»i I (V) 

C?f<IC^ CSttt^t'5' ’Jt^I 

tfff'5 sfT ^T^C^Tfw f 

f^«f5 5Ftr«[4tt'5 c»i<n ^tc^ • (>) « 

^»i5t«f, 

*tw?l '*l»T« 

jrf«»r, iTW«, 5W*i’tfi, wMt’i sititw*?, «ig('5, 
si’ft, ^»I’^•^1 ^?»tf«‘n‘tc’F ’laTfw^ 

I sitej 

*tr^’i*tt^ ’Htf«t'5 w '«ww? 

^]^ sit^ c^pji y *»t*r 

c*i f«t« *im^'« I 

»l'5I «J^*l I 

w <fliir*t «fTC¥*(, ^t?tn fit^'9 

r^ii»i »iwi 

c?^*tt>icirc^ii (>•) c»i«l1 "^ti? :— 

?ttT5r« c*ii[, ’If 1 f^cf 

f’tHtw ®f«- 

I « ft’TC’Hf®' ®t^tc® 

nC^K itT^I 

«TWI1 ^^OtfF 

(») Fleet no. i. 

(>•) C’fl’ICWUll •V'jil I 


^^c*. ’ifiigtAi® f^OTrc5\t5 ®tr5® 

*»‘St« ’«T*I I fsf:? ^t®Wff®? fS[®t- 

Cl’ft ®1951 I 

f®fs» :— 

'»rti»ri®lJ^^3Tt*f »ff®9r®ft5 

^"r®tf<(3T«n ?t5 arsif^tflTKf 
•b'^’i f®f^f I 
«Jt5 >*f1« f^C3t?'f 

«t®t?5tf^: ‘1TiT?rBaf®t5« 

«f’fr«rw’irw fiawTf?®?^^: ii 

’ifii®it’i fc?’! 

I 

»I5t^ ’I^ICsitf ’fw ®3T? 

*fw !?a*ff® ^rfT®ji»i5? ’T’lw 

sjtf^^f® ^JTS’ftnwtV 

iiil«*( ’i? C'r®^! ^ttc® ’ttta I 

f^r«(?iTc^H :— 

^?1C® C’lf’t «if®Tff^® *1®!., 

®’r?f *t I 

f fir«itt® «(*ifff^r®ic?t^5 %*«t5n, c’ftn- 

BafCtrC^^ i’tt*!! <41 

®t31t’l’? f’rttc? 1 ^f’l’IIt® 

41?^'^ 4i(f9l 4^? r^5t1l*jf® mf*fet?i 
««<lt ^l’^f^^^'5J 4^? «tf®a’Ilf®' I '2tt5I- 

®t3'it»iwa 4»f®f%f*f ^%® ffaatcssi I ^^’^tf^®I 
^c«r^’(’^ ^r®aaif^ 4li»T 4fc?c"f aintat’^a 

(») Fleet p 213 

(}K) C’ilfCT’Wsit I 







['5>^ <1^, 


^'051 5?W I 

*ifiiii c^t«t 
I 

'Sl’fH C®il C»l C5t1 

'5i«i I '«it’i?ji 

<iiant<in(jti uit 

■f1»R «lfq5l =»r?t« I (^'0) 

r»rrtT?j r»if«f^ t — 

■«» fn 51 

1(^8) 

<siTf% ®ari«t*r^ ** 1 ^ 81*1 sia’ir^a ; ^?w?ii 

•mtf*!'® ^W5i I '9«r*i®i *1^'®^ *51113 « hfn 
fi an «HW3i ®ar8tt3 ^5fc?c"r ?®t« 

»1ilfif'5 I ®8r>11fl5 ^«rt’f*151 3=1? 

>i«i^f«i5i ^51 5111 1 ( ) 

'»'«f*5l1 f*lf51W i»i<ii«itc^ t - 

t,3^ 

wil?T«f ^par^ifn: f f% 1 ' ®af^>ifi <icfl 

n^tr*^® 1 (i«>) '9'9fsiin 

C»i^W« -sl«tf%^®1 5St?t? 

<tlf® ^f»l?1 ®®1 *11 I 

•jitc®® •lai’iH® ’ic"ft^’irt*iir*f 

3®«fS| *«5lf® »tt«Pt«I '2tWC«f ®t«»® ®C5*1 1 

(>*) J. A. S. B. New series vol VI 1 p p 289^ 
308. 

^urtmi 40 ^ I 

(>•) Fleet no 32. 

( >«) I 8KV <J; 1 

(io) ^nrw® 8.-84 I 

V. Smith 3rd Edition p 290. 


*1414 ®r«I ®4^f® <§1514 »I®T»Iwf«llt5l I ^Cil^t 
104 ^S^ICIf 3® ^® C^tfll ®MS( I 

<11®Jlf® ISlSfT? >2l'g ^111^*1114 
«?l4*15f4® '■149I’?*! 4ifil4l ilt41® 3® 

®t4J 45*11 ®f5?ltCSi*1 I t51 'Sitf® ®t4l4 
f*lf^® 'qtC5 I *Ii:"tt4’lrt4 si’t*! 34? 4«f 

r4ef4®Tf44t fsifu® '3Tt5 I ®f4 C4 «l®tC4 3^ 
ni?*?! 4<*11 ®f44Tt®si, ®T?tC® 4Cit44ft4 444 
34? 44r4®4 ^11441 *4^4^ 4f»l4l C4t4 44 

41 I 34 44t4 44t4 ^ir4'5«« (?4) 444f® 

f«t44 I 4W4a C® fet44 f4<4 ®4l 4t4 41 I (41) 
4t"H4C’44 44M 4iU4f5 *St44H^ ^®41 

4144 i£t?4?"f C® C® 4441® f^I»14 f 4t»l4 

•SfCifll ^4'®4I 34? ®H43^ 414® ^t«»4 4a’ir®4 
f»ifn 41® 91 f49it« I r44mr4f4i® 

C441 ;— 

‘«(C® 4*P4ijr4t® 4^41? ® I,4^C4»’ (>1®) 

3ir»lf5l 4*4 ^C4f4, 3t ^4f ^^riari 
04» ?tt® ®4ri4f ^14« 4^4lt5 I '?(®4l? 

3^ n4?4 414C4 4l«t4 ®r49lC^4 I 

’ta ®i^'«« 4i»4 ®f4an^4 i ^Stata 

MlfSiFna ®t4f :— ‘‘44«.4a "ft® 3®44^®ia” i 

(4lr) ^<I<5, 44 4 ®4H4f 4 4. 4il’4 | 

^4®« 34? ®i5®« 4i»ic4a ®«4?"f i tatcaa 
afa® '®«44i^4c*ta ®t44i 34 ^ 1^4 ajatai^^irta 
4fa® c®l4 4®® 4i®ia f44a «ii4i 41a 4i 1 4?4ni. 
*114114 4aH4 f»lf44n®4— ‘4l?II4a ’®®aW‘l 
4 II 4 4414 ■1®lf1a >*ffa« *1^1® 414C4 fla ^fa^ta 
atf4c® 44< atalftc>i4 1’ (4!») 

4t"fl4?4fa 444 4414 4t»l4 ®194a- 


(>V) Ttsrt4H^f®4l4 4.4 C4^(?4l44t4l 4« I 
f>1^) Fleet no 19. 

(^v) Fleet no 20. 

(4>) 41W4H ^f®4l4 V8 ^ I 



1 ] 






^51 I 

*i^i« ?t«^ I 

51W? ffw^i I ‘jar fcn 

litw ^r«i '5 «tt^i I ( 5 i*) 

^t*ft*r<f '«^iit«sc^ «!n 

C«itf 5 ' 5 l'®t 5 ’Kfl« f%?IC*t ^t«fl f^^tn ? 

»i«’FTc'®3 ^f;?«ft»iw« 

^tsf? ^?f?r cir^itTfs I (^^) 
«if%^ \i I 

515119 9t«^ ^195^, <491*1 «(9’t'5 ?’«!I1 919 
< 4 ? *R« 9*1911 9 Cl 1 «fC ’^9 95 rf 9 '«l 9 <Sff^ 9 lfl 9 f 
9f^91 at9l 9*91 91991 I 


^f%'«T 9 ‘l I 

9l’®9* 5*5^19 ^1*59 9*4, ^^9 99*1 *519* 
C9*t9 Hf^C^ 9W 919 ? — f9f9 <JI*9 919 I 
Cf9t9 C151 9l9U’^6l 
9tf99 ^9 «1*r 19*ll9 *8119 r99l I 

C9t9 1191 919 ! 

Nl 'S’1 1C91— f 5lf9 fee*? 919 ! 
' 9191:9 919 #fi 9 -; 9 l 119 9 lf 85 H €9191 ? 
91919 119 C9t1 9t9 5f5t9 9»I9-C91'5l I 

I 

9r991 CH9 1t9I-9f991-9t%*tf9-f1 I 

{\») Fleet no 43 . 

(^>) Fleet no 25 . 


99511»|^ C9«llf?l— >499% C119 
f9S5iresT fl9 9919 ^1tl9 CW9 I 
llfl 19C9 19%^ *H9 11^ W9 

9'®1^ '9l99 fll i^f99 919 9CT f 
9l9 f9 1191 1l9 ? 

9l9 C9 C1t9 111 CfC9 9l9l9 19t9 119 I 

9l99 C1tl9 9l1l9lfs 999 C9t19 99 
91?9 C9lCf9 9tfl9lff, 9t^9 9119 19 I 
9<g C9191, 91C19 fifl 9'5 91999 lilt 
91, flt9 r^l 1l5t^, 11[ 1t9 9lfi I 
9f99 C599 ^f99 9l9t9 199 9f9 C9l91 
1[9 91t9 C9C9 C9r9— 991^ ^91*5 CIIII I 
*51819 ^19 %«1 Fl9l^ fl8l fl9 f't9 
*899^1 119 919 fl— C9^9 fll I 
91191 lilt *59 9fl, 9*ar C1tl99 9^91 
9l9lft 1119 9f9 919 ^9l^ f99l I 
IW9?9 5irHf9 sf® liar f99l9 C99l 
CaW C1C19 lHI 9r9 “99*1 99**1" Cl9l I 
fl^'899 11119 99 — fl’q: fill 91 ? 
f919 9tfl lfl9lfl— 9991% 11 ! 
*r1Iim99 f1'89t9 C1191 C9lt C1t19 <811 
C9C1 CWtl Cl*?!^ C9t1— 991C9 11^ I 
lil1l9 911^ C9191 “191<C99" C191 
^*5tC*8l1 9l9 flf99l9l9 1:< 9f9 C'S91 I 

91991 Cll91^ 1t99 C'BIIII 99 9111 
9l9 C999 ^*^1 ! 9f99tf9 1191 ! 

998tW9 C18919 life I— lfl9 ^r9 Cl^ 
C®t9 <419 ^9 9f9 119 99t9*^f9 C9r> ! 
9t»C9 911*5 C#W C9 '\ot '8919 C9111 
9119 'BW 9t1 19 9Hf— 8919 l^l CltH l 
919 *?t91 191 819 

fC99 Irti 9f9 9’C9 CITlI 9t9 I 



I 

nm ’ffa ^ts>i i 
^*j atfaria »»ic^ 5t»r <ttf^ 

< Tasl ’I’ffS f^«»i ^ca atf^ I 

*tfa ’psj^»i'®i ata 

*!¥ «a ^▼9i’f[a afa at«i ’tta i 

’it’ft Hata air*i ^*1 
♦tt'Bta tc^ ’^t’Tta fettat ^tfa ft^ita i 
f^fa ai9i aw \ 

a’P atiwa 'Btatt— aat»iT^ «tta i 


^•i at?ta caf»ica caff cff a cf wa atai ^anasaaaaf f^ftifncatafi, 

af area faatt f ai, attf aiw 8tal i »rf? ’itl's^i’ta, ft a att ^lai atffi, f^i 

caw afeata aca asttaa facatfa ^ acw, ^fafs ff fa*t ’f faai afars 

stai^ atw— 'fwtai ca— ’tt^l-atcw f^fa i atfa ai i 

faatfa ^ta af^ cata, area ^a'l-'atfa atff'si-aatwa a'staf^ aataa, ’atfa ^taata 

caw asaa *‘l^ta*'«\aC’~''® VI I ’tfafa'® faai iftfa ai i afafs'® atw's ^Hata 

faveaca ats^ia caca faa,ca atcaa aca ^taa-caa atfa affaw ntfa faai, afac® atfa ai i 

vaaf caatai aaa aaa fa's* c^T tefea aca I ^ca a^ai >2t®tw '«itata ataa ^tes cai 

catai c^tai f^aafa— ^cf *<icaa ^aaa «(taattaa ^reaevt 'atatc^ fscaa ai al 

‘fetta-^'la fTfa— '§— a^! a^^i a?^! ftfacaf atcaa ai i a'®j ^aai afaw f^, ^tfa 

ataiiti atftai aja t'faai »«iaa ai% ai aetata 
<i— ff at?lt c»a!-'2aat^a .a^^tatfe atw aat atfaa asfaw atfaata, fafa ai %atai 

aar fta ®ar®tai aff^ca caa atw i ^tata a^ata cafaai ?’cfifei Cftcaa 

catai cata atfa-at^® facar c'stata ^a aa aia *faw «ta® a^wifa i *aa aata 

cata.atan#tcat%iraaiata— “fa^-fa; afaw *ttfa, ataata -ataata atata ataata 

aatafiai casjcf ^tai aata atw aia aa afaw a^ ca^ caa att i ata atta caaa 

ataai aca af -aa^, caaa aca i a^ta^^fa aaai», faffaa ‘jfwl faa atata aaa 

®tf^t5tca— at^aatca— faca cacaata aaai faa an atffa faar caatac'aa 

atcaa af^a at^ftat«l— f^f5 ^ata at^ i a®fca a)aaata aa aaa at^tca “aataajc aai 

aca aca aa ^aca— atat? fcaa aai ^ac” aca ’aftev aa at^ i ac^^'satai ^^ar, 

CfaWaa-ata^atat?®rata'5^’^at^aa1 ! aascaiaa, ataaf«, ®tama ; ^catfaaf^ 

fafaaar-^aaa[*a— aaf^ai a® 'avs^ata, aft^'*faa, '?caa, ataa^fi 

nw a'tW fs^ca atca atajcf fac« a^ i ^ata ^aatcaa aa matcf attaatfaii, ^aa 


•artftf, i'S ^'9 I ■ [ W nn. 

^rta^'Bteaef ®tfaa fafa ffta catca atw 
af*fta ^afe ca’t*lta « w ata^'si catai aica i 
®aa at«i *j;<a#latai 
atfaatca ala cal caca a-a acaa atai ! 
atata aal ataa-at'5i— 'flcai ataa-atai 
atat'e atai— “^ajaatai-faca atata 'stai r 

8l^ar Of I 


armicia I 





awl 

=»‘5 I 

'Swtfll 

»l’!‘!f5 f^, *1391 91^511 I ''Ht^lT?! 

^1 a|^1-'3% 

5ftC«'« '«(l9lt^ >stf^il-«sjf'®<if« «lt^5->l’3(t*^ 

f^sj ? ?t^, ^fesit^^ C'St^lT^ r«<^4 

C*!^ «ltaf C’H'^tS? 

f^C-at^tW '^tW '«(tf^ ^t«T9in fR!»i5f 
®T^T3Ft« C’lt'f I 

«if9f c^ 

^t« cic"f, ’fw 

4=? fw!» cT f%^i '«a'S9f ^t^i 
^.^51 «fr'5' f?9i I ft?t 

'*f’f^ c^ts[ ?^»I Sfff^c® Pt*! r^ ? 

a'T ^f 5 « 

9111 ^’t'ti ^t^i ^t^cn! '2f'5'? 

^fr«i'1'5) 9i1'5 ^fasTfe®! I f^’<ttn *»1 

«? 5 n 9 ^Ru 

^ntf^ f'lt’fn ’pfiic^si I 
^t’«F c>\ ’f'JI, c^ff^Jai 

^flta ^if«(3i ^t«rt*iia 

atfastff 911*1 1 '5faTat nft'ff® 

*1*91, ^t*tta ^«r» ^^*fi, '»ft*ita >41 N’^siwvsi i 

n®t*lf« >(^i«r«, '« tfei c*itfei I’pwa 
a’^*! aiai?atrf i %ati*r3 '«itwa 
«tr*T sTWfsjta ar®^® at 'Stafcaa >ftfa®j 
tar c'l'l-Jf, ftar -fTfiirtaa c^«5f®fra®Tw *rtcar atcar 
at*il cat "e faaf^ -st^H ^pfa i latal ^*191 cat 
atft®i ca^fta aai at^^aa ^tata ara a'®® 

^at® ®fa5i -atatt® ft^aia 

®faai c^faatca i tratai 'atari® cat® ®f®5i 

atatai a'?c® atfa® afaai ca'^at® a® ®ltai 


af^at atfaatcaa 'Statat atatc® fafaiaa c®a ? 
ftfaiat at 'atata aft® ^’^fa®l ftat® ®ftc® 
aa® atiaa c®a ? ^tfa ®tcaa ®ti5 fafat^ 
«ttai atfa an 'atafa atfa®! aatiaa afa- 
ataia® ataia ata -, ®®al ®fti® atft i 
"ataat® atif ®ta fast® afi® afa® ata at i 
®tt atft®i-aatiaa t^t aa faca faPta^tt^Jiia 
aaat® atal atf«a atata i 

a®taf® attta, '«itata aaat® ®faat® ®tia 
atata aai® <attt f^ai ®faai caftiaa, atfa 
f® faata f® atatf®, ataatcaa a® aata ®^a 
atfa ®ta ati® -^i atj® fas^ ®fa?tfa, «flai 
®ta ®tata «tf®ata f® *ttti®fa i ®tafa aft 
*tiaa f®®ta catari stattai af®®c®. c?rt fac® 
twt at ®Ma, ®ca at aa faia® ®ar faiat 
afa, faiaa afasa faia fai® faal aft c®tafm 
®tai?ttai ® 'af®®fir®i «ta'tl ®raai c®ra ®ca 
®ai t^® ®ai ®racaa i aia atfaiaa atat«ff 
alfar®i®iaa a?ac^ ^tfaatt ^ fafaaiS ^at#a 
®faatfa I atatata aa at stca ®tata® ®tff® 
■staiftc® caata afaa'^a aOatca t atat;it- 
cwa a® a^atca a® ia% af^ a®ta atat- 
ti®f^ ^'eti'5® cataaatia ®®t ®®i® ® 
'a®ta atai i «rttja mfaa wta fawta 
^ttuafa a®c^'a si'f r®i® ®r®a caaa .t ®5fc®a 
atia ®ft® ®f®®, ®tata ® iststa >stf®af® 
atat®i ® ®ifaa®j c®aat 't t’t’^tcaa fa^ 
®aft® ai^® fat® cai5®ta ft® ®taa i at®fa® 
®tw ®tata ca? "’ta" ca^aa art, ^® c®aa 
•foFaTa* ®taa att, “®t®®’'caa cat ®a fatal 
a-ata att, -a® ®ata afai® caia ai?® ®tat»i 
®tai ® atrac®ja ®*ica ®tata ca >fl®wai ®traa®i 
fa®, ®t® ®tata f®|t att i ®tt afac®ftata 
®taati?® a® ®tai® ® a^ata att, ®tiat 
®fca ®®ft®a a'stt . caratt t (flaa 



v« ^'S^'8 I [ •t'Q 


f«IWt^, ? C*l ’fta*!, 

^«n •, c^i»>t^ 

fq^C’t 5C»»5«, ^t«f 

first ’I’rfts titfiti f^csr «I'^ StfitSI '8fssi«, 
'Btfsst ftfijsl, ^firsts <atlf« « "(fw 
^WJttWS SS*t StfstSI »istw '« 

«<t«t s^c'5 -ii^fei ^51^ n»ife '>r'r»r ssws 
*tf^Sl fitstc? I sfsisl ’ISt'SCH »t?t^t'B '9 

^51 sHisi '*r^i?r c*!^ 

I fstnw? ’ffis^ vtr *tr^t«r css^t 

sift 'Bft’tmws “c^ta" tU’S if^si cwrts tat's't 
s\r« '^tsts sissts, Jitfs®! « 
vf^ai^sstts fIsifitsUf 'as^recf 
itf® ^r® c’ir'tf»r®®ts st®»i « c<iw® *frsfll 
»i»Pit5’t C"fs?R f't® ®rssi •itl®?® I 4^®C*f 
>itstf«r® *tfss^ws st®l assist *itftt®i «itRatt® 
jij?< ®tsts^ W^Wc® «t»« ^t*ti c®t’t ®fst® 
fll®C« I ^tr»f 5^C<fS C5tC& »flSst 

^sins *tc< ^tff I "^S*! ®rssl C®t5 

®t^t®fTr ®tsts ®t"ii ® Vi “ssr^K*?” 
"StSiS” fit^f® ’tfil® *131 '«mi® 

st«rt»il »itr?®j -sfwrRs wtcn 

^swts C®f®sl sttst^n® 

“>il®*nais" ’tsjf^st >sttwfi®®ts '"ii's® c’Tl’S^ 
fs®t"f ®fsi®t55t tsl ® 5^£’fst StSi 
®t® I ?:«, S'? csssts, ^ftstiss fssfi 
®fS£®f® ^nsts irsl ®fsiS*T, fss'^ S^S) SI 

St<t ®fsst , s«®t£’tis WSSt® lif'?!! 

c®fii£ss St I St sf^t® fims ^fists' sr«r 
^^ISS^®! <*rstts SI ®tfssi SSt® ® StftC®TS ®S1 
?ta, f^s ®tts ®® f5®i ®fst® fsfsc®s 

®tsi fs'®?! fiyfst® mr4r5s >9^ ^ss 
srtthsftf®s sstw skss ®® ^pni ?^t® 

sstw ® Stfst®I?l W» ®® f® ®fssU® I 


SSfS ® SirS£®JS S£SI sfj'i S1i®l SI 
'flt®s ^af® ®sis 'Stf®®fs® St sl£s, 

stsss^st ®ss® <2t®® ^sjtl® s<tt< ®'fj'rcss 

st£® Stfs® si I »<I«P 9 ^ ^af®r«S 
®®?>?fsi ^S® ssttss 'StSC'f fswcss Stfs®I£®, 
>iist sf 9 ® strsc®js ®?®SIS ^ ® SStSC® 
Sl^® ®fsc® 4 t 5 ts ’ 1 t?ai "ttcss I «ilSS fswtsi 
®ftl «iit SSS St'^) ®ts®\s ®S St«SS S'?CS 'StSS 
®£S c® ? ®t*tstws C®fl ®®t9Sljff 
>si 5 ts ®fsatf?s 1 4 S£ c®tsi fst®^ >aMST® 

®f«si <ii®tsr®l si sfa?s fsscss s%:s't®dj 
®tst®a ®trss ssT® ® stft®ic® fts ®®s 
5 ?£Sta® ® CStsS£®]tf®t® ^«tfs® ®fssi 

^fsstf^s ? cs ®ts c®?! sc? ^flstcss 

S^sr?® 'BT?® SJt®SS S’Sl I ®tfil 

stf?c®j« f®®cs cs s®s #ir®'^f® «j 4 fih 5 
®fssl Stf?®K® ai®fel fsss ® « 5 ®tsts 
®^S® ®S 9 *tt*.sti ®®®®f% fsfs fscstss 
®?S'#f ®f 9?1 ®^®l^S 'ff'sc® 5 ff®$® ®fs 
®' 5 .®tsts ssif®®ss ® 1 sts fiis^® cst ss® 
fff® ^^f® ®S(SS*| ®f 45 l ssl®c® sfe® ®CSS I 
>41 ?CS ®S® C®S C®S lf®?ts ®tCSt 5 StS 5 CS 

srncss, >2f<fs ststfs® ®t^is*i cs s®s ®t 5 ts 
sjssts fif® ^f®s ®t^s *ti»f ®fssi sstsc® 
sirs® fsssis{s^ ®fsstrsiss, slfst®i cs^ 
s®s ststfs® itr® str® -stsi *1®!® ®?r®® 
S^StC5 I st®,cs fsscs ®tsts ®^ St^, csffs ®®1 
ststs^ s^® >iic®s ®?{®scs cs ®ssf 5 s^® 
s^stfijs ><1^ fsscs csts ss ®tsts® c®fs 
sc®s st^ I ®tfs ®tsst£ss ®ar«ts <sttf ®4 
®Hts ff®ts ®rssl s^c® «t®® si Sts, 

«tss sstsc® fssfs® ® ^S’»m ®fsstcss, ®tfs 
tSfstiss ®tcsl ®i fitss ®rasi stfs®ic® ^'^®c^ 
^s®tfs® ®fiistrf I 

®tstssci ssts ® St^S®! f®tic*f «s® ®c^w 





1 ] 

fij»isi«aj a|f5t« cn ^ 

^<ri ^f»lC'5 ^*11 ’jfiisl fijfsife >1^5 S(i 

'5t?f '9f*fC»I I 

^1 *11 
^iirif^sr I iif'^ ij’ta «iit fi'st’tl 
f®f% I c»i^rt>i'« <4^tc»i5 
w ■srtc’T arrw ^f^tw «2rr««%ifn «<it »i^»i 
^t»i I 'flt ^1 «»tf'sc«t<r 

C’ltTl^T^^ ’I’^tcan C^H 

'4f5'§(B ’1^I« ■ItC’f *<Tt, 
<il'5t*t’ft ^1 »i^»i »i^< 

^«ti ’i"^< ^i<i 

<Sr^i « nc’ti'J "ff^ ’it^c^i »im«ic’F 

4j«t^ ri^c^i “nsIwtJi ^nrsi 'g.f^nTf^sf » 
>i>rtcaf5 aft‘i?F^c«c? <ir«ftii«i ^tc’f 

ft'sip 4^^ gfM ^’I’S >Sl'?f'5 

cai%<l’« f^ST «ffr« =11 ■^<?iC*l <?1l I 

’I’dtw® >«? =^<f2f*i 'SfMta »i55? ¥91 '^f'sj^ ¥fiifi 
¥if>r '9 »rfftc®j >i< I ¥W9 

'¥ ¥1 ¥ «( «r'5f¥ «1¥ll 91¥¥ ir«f, ¥t91^J 
¥¥:i?, '3 «l^r¥ =15 ®tC9t C2l%^¥ I **1^ 

■fW 4¥i>1 ¥«i[1 sirsiin Stf-if, ¥tf^ C¥3t%^ 

>l¥ *1¥tc«« 'flt ¥r^¥»I *1¥»r 

¥ft9i',i» m I ^t9(Ta ¥f(*1 ¥¥5¥^C¥ 

«lf«1¥l^ •Sl'fft'R ¥fil9itH 1 

^if%'c»r« ¥® ¥¥a ^i ^f^¥^t«c«r 

¥?¥ ^)*s? mw ft «ti’i ?^»i; ¥9 at 
¥l€tn ^iai\ T,¥=^ ca%fl I »1^tt¥® 
rt^5i ¥% ’iw’ij ^i'^¥ ¥<isi« 

T(<¥t «IT¥ ¥fiH¥ ¥11® *11$, ¥tf¥¥ ¥fiir5 
¥Tf®Il¥f ¥1 J ¥'^t'S. ¥tfir¥T9I ?$C¥C?«t1 ^t$l¥Cf 
*l¥^fW¥t¥ at ¥fV $IC¥ f^fs« ¥filW 
¥¥¥^1!! «THTl?? C¥tsi$ ¥f¥¥ <f1t¥ ¥l ^tWl? 
'¥?r*1ttW¥1 ¥, 41^ =«iiai*191 ^¥ 

€¥¥*1^ ¥fl»f¥% ¥itfw^ at« ¥®Tlt¥tat¥ ¥ftli;¥ 


b'i 

*11 ¥Tfin¥ ¥*iiir ¥ ¥¥if‘f; *f(¥ •, ?|1? 

¥t?(m fewtan ¥’$t¥C3t <lff'5t$t® ^^4 
5$51 ¥lt¥ I >il$c»! >l¥t¥ « *1tftt¥JU *lt^l¥t‘fa 
»i¥ti 5^1 «Sir¥®tr>i¥ ¥«ii ^9n -BtiitJirsfsit 

¥$r«i *n I ¥T?ii¥ »flii*i tfl¥fir*i f^q c*r fir¥ 

'Bt1$)¥lClll *191 ¥t^*1¥t5 51^ *lt¥tw 
¥fa5i '5sft*i, «ii¥, 3rf¥¥Ta fitTiirtj, efinan 
’3.¥^f*r¥C¥¥ nut'll® »ist< 

f5t9isi 1 c»ir*r*l« ? 1 ¥t¥ ¥r^9itai ’^1¥3, 

C»r<lt$«1 c$*1*1 ¥9t«.t¥ ¥%¥ ¥filKI f¥8tC?*» 
»1lfe¥J¥ >i|¥f*r*1 ¥, ¥1 •si'ff® 6'5^^¥fe ?¥% 
f*1C«»W® 1l¥rt ¥¥ *fW^ »lt^1$1 

*15 *11$ I C¥? C¥!( ¥9t8t¥m 

»l¥ =®rilt¥ *11 mftsi ?t$ ^¥l? ¥r*11> ¥f®9|t5l 
¥¥191 ¥^C9i *|f¥¥ 9[$5(Cg I $?1Cf 9 ¥t¥ 

^l¥t»I1 ¥l’1t« *1lf$l¥J 5*1% 4*1*1 f’lSl^ 

¥r9l¥ta I $5191 ¥¥C¥ »l^C¥l8n5 t*1t¥CWa 
¥faa 9¥Hr 9ir*rt¥ *1lf99lffl9I*l ^if^SI $5191 
“¥¥9” 9filf1 5$9lfl¥ I f¥a ¥1*1 

¥l5Uai «1¥¥¥^9I¥ *tl¥^ 91 *11 ¥l¥^ 

*I1tS$ 9?¥ 9t491 9=^a ¥ ¥tf¥ 

5$91 ¥ir>lC¥Ca, *Ilf5¥J »I^>ltC9 ¥¥1$ 5§¥ 
¥19 ¥9¥a$ 5^.¥ 4¥¥ «lt¥9 ¥5«¥9 ¥l¥¥ia$ 
¥¥9 ¥99151 I aw ¥ra9ir9 ¥l¥=^ir¥¥ f9«1¥ 
¥9l¥¥ f9¥9l<9 f*l¥l*1 ¥919 ¥9M C9¥¥ 9l9l 
fe¥r$¥ ¥f9Slt5 ¥«:$ 4l'ff¥ ¥ff¥ f9«m 
¥1919 9< 99U¥ 1^¥ C¥9*1$ C¥l*1 C¥l*1 99t9 f9¥¥ 
9l 9ri9 951*1, ¥¥9l9 5$91 ^^9lt5 I ¥»a 4 
r999$1 9f<.¥t9¥C¥ l¥JttC¥ C5$l ¥r99lfl I 991W 
C 911 S 1 9^«»9 9t99 ¥9^ ¥l5l93 ¥C¥ f99t*19 

¥r9*ttt 5$91 $1t¥ ¥1919 ¥f9¥1£99 ¥t9¥f5 9< 
6¥ C9$¥'l f9¥, 9$t¥9 ¥r¥9ll*l ¥¥ 5$91 ¥C»9,. 
9r5¥ r99£9 91 9f¥ ¥l¥C9 ¥l«f9¥ 9*11 '*t¥t¥ 
¥r99lC5 I ¥tr9 4$ 9f¥ r9CTl€t 91 f9¥C*|9 , 
f9i:9lft 9<«r¥t¥ f9W9 91^1 9l f5lf ?^V ¥f991 









f%Jl < 1 ^ 1:55 I 

«f9i *t'*f*ti'®*f 

>2tf5i’^'^ Jift's c^"t '^I'^t^ ^tt’i 
f*lf*I5l farfWsI ’It’I I »ifti ?I1 »l3”»tW3 
fWW C»It^»l’JtWlI "If^ 

=j/ Rtatt*j 

’¥•1 ;?i’?'5 ?|}iTcf cwR?l »itR 
»JtRC'®J'J fstilST ?1 

■aerf^ «r!*r3 ^Rwi 

C3FU? a<!f>r Jft*! 1 

5OTa >i^3[$ 3(51 ^fewce, 

Rf ^t^ii eitRjil 'ii'iJ(’yt4 R*l3t'B’ttRaa 
•a5»r 55(jf9 sfiM'® I »it*rtr«f^ 

' 4<ts( 35*^<iiic*t *iR 5^!5 I f.’i’ftwir 

•T'eRRf '« 31 «iR4i a3f«f5( 

’I^SI ’fRt'S fwwf’? ^taiR 

^«1MRr5 Ijtn, '^9<ltt '5RR ^Ri3(«R 
»IW ^*lR« ^fC’I I »(’(lCBf ^tt^J '9 ^tc^i 
RR '*>(3(13(5^ c?«iRc« atRc^n f®R ' 5 ^ 
3i^t«r *tR'9 ^1 '»[R’»1ir 

^ftc« >(3T< I ^'sut? 'flt “^C'5i 

^tt3i^i” 3j® n^i JiR[5res(^ ^(11 >9 a'st’t 

^i< ’ic< ’«r’iRi»i3( '9 R«t<c 
C3[ '5'5t*i>^ «i^»(t« I^Tc® RfR® ?'9!(ta 

c^t*« ’fT9*l cwRc's ’ttlc'cR HI I *«? R’t^l's 
•lit HHttH? «lt3rc«< HtRRjHtHI *tR- 

Ht< hK f*(®lH Hi HRa ^iHWHiHSl 
^Htfa vfawigH 

^ tnlal ’HIHR'V HH’fCHH flf® '»t<lJHl!l 

"THHIHS Htal '5THta HfC'5 

“•itR” 35raafc5H 1 RhiI'ihi hhi^r 

3iRi?«)ta chsR hR" hRihI *ltR 

<nrtH ^fiUtCfH I RR CHfHH HtfW 


hRh «t5i chRc® attatc^H, 'sR ^ata 
Hc^ Hfia ^R'a H'® w, hrthi 

HtRwja nRfca 's'®’? 1 hhh ■l»»f niRai 1 
’«(H?HJl^a*l "Itl CHCHl*! '|H'§r, HHR « 
HtRi'sja ^<5 ^aR ^lanR cnRatR, 99 fetra 
ana a'sj'v asfaaiR 'Htfa c^ih cfR jttaa 
^vs aRa casH ? Rena a^Hl Rw hRc® hR, 
HHTcsfa hRsr facia ajtca 'satRa 'hiR 
aRatl «rtR facafaicia 'Htapaci aRa <3[ati 
35tata 'isr atc« «iiasatca aRai c^Rc's 
cat Hit I «(a=?i ifatai 'oati aia^i 

^pfaaTR I H«c»ia ^faa, 'Halanla hRc^ 
^caia H'5 aaa ?tcH aRlI® atfac® itfa ntt 1 
^aica? ^ ^iH ate® Mittal ntai aa, *fa, ^fta®, 
aaiH a?f®a wc® '«« «rui taic® «itaa 
RatR I ®taia ca aiaiHi hhR '8 
Htfac®! ac< ac< Rhh ai hR itai citi 5Rc®cf 
®tai Hca, ’jc=^ HtRc®i 9 hhIch fwata hR® 
atatcaa nfaK aarar atR® hi ®iatai sjant 
’Hic® ®taai aRai 'HiaRfcpa atcH »iRH Hit® Hi 1 
R^ a^HlH HHtc® ®® ®^a 5tii® caan Rai 
HI »(?4 r «iR4ih Htc® ^ca Hfaai atRai c®H»i 
HHtHtRa cHica h? a®cHa ^Rjasta® hRH 
acia Hitc 5 ifaR® aa, naj HtRc®i9 cat- 
ain a^a '‘aaai aa® “Rata” atfla atca hi 
R ai's Rca^ IffRa ewtea ®Tat®a aaitH 
at^ ®fac®c5 1 i’anca H"'t< Rc^a 

4tf® aait^ “®ta®” fHHi^iatw ®’TH^a afH 
•fttatca I -siiltH aatatRciia natc® ^Ra 
fR?^:^ H<ta wHatata h« atfaia® ate® hrI- 
Ra atH it® ®faal hhi at® 1 ®iH®ta ntR- 
c®j® H®tatcHa HartH ^h cat! Rh i ®te»ia 
tRc® cat aata caei atena ^at^ftci Rt[a®ta 
«tHi RaiHlHta citR® atai 4r®iR« 

at»i I aatiR aatia ®t<iR hch R^ ®fiicHH 









*11, »ir5J5 <itf%C3 ^r*!^ 

^^1*1 ?t*l isiffw ap*i“|:^ CHS *f«l*c^5 
•tuisw S^H BT^fsi f 

CHS1 ^?Cia Htftlis '^^, ^sat^, 

^hh»h, *?sj Ttcsa asts 

S'® ^isstsatfi f*'*Fta ^jRihi «iapfsv HL« 
f^faii Hta SI f% ? tsi fV si s^si ? 

sscssstisi sstcsa 's?f«Facs ssi starts^ 
isstssfs^ <f^al SHSstsfs^^H'si afs’fs affais 
SI c*fs f ^si 'ssjts ’« ^s«r® Sts, ss^ s"!^ 

^isifa^ >9 ssi?t*ftsi^ I fswl'i^HCSs s-sista 
*FtStSS SS S'ststscar StStSt? StfsS 

sfaai fssttss I 

'5ta*rs SSI Stfsf^J^SS Si^StS sstssf^tss 
SR'S *fats*f sfasi stfsc®r 'ss ij;5s ^t?s «ftfa 
sfaattss I fswt'^scSa ss s^sts stfscsis 
sstsstv ssts iBar sjr^ffstsi arts"! 'sfs’Pta 
s^ti® sf^^ stfaai fittsi cstfecsts'^stts 'stss 
sfsai istfVai cs^ si^a ssMifss sts sfawtss, 
^ts Sfasfa ^fasl sfsc^ s^t^sts i 
»ss'Hs0 afsis ^^ssfats «rt^s sstws 
*itfsstf?v ^ss sHs s^sa slai ^tSaifssi, sfss 
^ sta affsi^ sn stfscsij'8 ^sta 'sf^ai’t 
^sitisat— sstsssf® afs^® sa i -sstas^eta 
VS 'ss'ss isf®®fsc®a ^fts s^al <<i® *<®®t’?c3i 
atfs® stfsai sfastcaa ssws csss fs® fss 
sustfa® s^ss sjsstfsa ssjf^ *sf®strs® ^fa®, 
*tTi^s stfst®ia c®sst 4® ’Hf®9tfs®ta 
isstcs ifl® .s®®ta 'stsi slai sssss 
^tsta cstass^ts.^cvt^ s^atfss I *a^^c®ts, 
llf®«fs^si 'slsta^ ststsa vsi ^itfs 
•s® fs®rv ^f®®Tfssta ^?ts ®faai si 
'5'5fssf s?i® cs fsfs® sfaatfssts ss 
fsstsa^ SIS ssts I sstw csss fsis fss 
.csss fscats fsats cs fissi csss sts, stfsrsjs 


c®ss tss fs®f^a ^fts®l sftsla sfaai ss 
sss 'st®isiia cs\as sic® sssi sjtfs®; «t®is 
®raatcs ®ss? ®tstcsa stsi “fs^is" ^sf?® 
s^atif I *ststa 'srssTiaa fsata ^tsf®- 

STiS® S&S1 SCSI St^, SI srsC®r5StS, SSI 

sstcs ®3tstc®a sfasc'^ «i9 sssistta vsstasi^ 
'Ststa fs®ta csfsc® ST®ai sta, ssi stfsc®i® 
sstsatsi siafasc® slf®ai tsacsi^c® ^aia 
sfaart^s i >s$ “fasts” ‘s^st’a fans aij;*!? 
'aiifsstiat stf® ®si, s®i, ®¥ as ; i?t^fs® 
^saTsafscsal scss, fatal siststa atf® «|fs- 
stsf seas I vsf sss s”?® sc^fai stststa 
^‘ifscss 'ai’is sfsai sssts ®fac®cas siai i 
taitaa ssis-fff® sisista siascstsi sea i 
^safaafsacaa sc® ^tfB cs‘ii9 sesa f«®ta Ws- 
Sff® fifafs® sfat® alts iosc ®tatf fss® 
sfsai ^^® ales ststsi ®tsi ® stfat®ia ^«,®a 
strs®alcsi lataiscss, stsisia ss st®tts 
“a^ta” ^•stai, “fs ®t®” sissa sii^ssi i fscs^ 
ss statat sss sisasfa® fsfsai fafsal ss- 
sts ®fac®ca ®taifasc® slai ssts si cs^ 
sa-sfasta sis ®fac® stf® cats cats sit, 
SSI— ss cats®,. ®tss sss >sj'ff® i ssisf® 
satsa, ^ta >4i®fei fssys sjtstcaa fac® sts- 
sta aiStfft stall afat® atl i 

caa^sf® 5, 9t®fssstat, f®<ai§t sti ® s<t® 
■sfcasta it^f® 4® cstcss«?tas stftsi sifae®ia 
sftifs® sa-sstc® fssi «ftaf®c® ® fast sisfat® 
staca ^at® alatca i stststa ss sst® f®i 
'sfssca sa S’stt® afaatcas i sta ts® ®si, 
®1 ^1 fa® faatl cs ats ®fstsa stfa®j 
®t«tfs® sstwc® sat® ®faan:a ®tai sta ®tjfs® 
stfaf®i®s«sV »s® sta^a ^atastf® ^asws 
®faai cs sfaFstsfi ss»h ®fac®cas statsta 
cst® ssts sts® ®tai ®aisi ®fac® stfat®cas 



V'8 5'S^'SI 


Wtn ^t*»1 fTf® ^Ifll ■sf»lT?I1 

*I^t^ ^tw*11 ( 

«ll*l»It«I1 

*t^fl »t4(« »ic^c? fit?*! ^r«i 

C^*t «|'f^-»i'3it*i ^ftiaTf?*? '«iT«r 

"^f^"RTa," “wn," “sntfwcl^* all® ca«i ^tf^ina 
ifViJFt^ "« *(i»asrt®ta >2i'?f®raf 
^tw *t«J^ c®t«n*i «ifaa!ta atfiiai «f*»a9| 
?faf ’afaai »ilc®if i 
af? Jitfaraiatitwa ^fr? 

«it® ^fac®*!, latflt'9 afa fsat®!^ a^a^fai 
*ffa®ita ®raai ^jaaalfs gi® atfif® alc®*T, 

•a 

aal'fli aataaf aa^^ta »i«tatiaa a® afa ®tr« aaf 
fafa^iaca a®»re® ^ ^ aat^'^ip ®raai *tli® 
f®aatar fk\ cata ai ®fai®a ®ca atata^a aata- 
afv ^Ta® ®®aia *ttl'5. 'flatata f®®l ®faai 
ca^acafai ®ara ®<fa ^ama «raw ’atftai 
ali®ff , aFai a^pa i ^aaa ®fai® aaiai 
•a^ptl ®ai araatl ^taaifaac® fac® c®Ji 
affaa I “‘taSlaai afaai mta afaiaa” « 2 fr®- 
apf® Alta'S «ita®ata >2f®t"r ^faatf® fai aaa 
afta r®f«ajf« ceil ®fai®ff ai cafaai ^taaiai 
f^a ®itata a®ifa*ia ¥fai®i®a i 

r® ®faa ? atfi^ ®aaatc®a aiac-sf caaa fa®i 
♦Ittatfi ^fa® c®i c®aal aiaata ®faa i 
«it*tatai av «ta ®ta® ati® caa “®ita 
at^a a® afaat’l ava^ caa ®faa" 
«tt®aii ®®ata ®faai afc®a, fai ®^®T? ataia 
faTata® ^Tata «r®H ®faai ati®a f® t ^ai 
cafaai ®f*nii ®itfa® caa af®i® atfac®ff '•t 
««f®apf® «i®® «r®apf® aca, Hitetiia, 
aF*tt®a atai, faiaa ati® aata® a®r5iwaif®® 
«t«ttata faaa «tf4a i 


ar® , 4aa “«i®5 aaf’aata:" i ■^aT®tia 
'sfai® 4r§f® «i®ia'®f»ii® '®tfa 4®ii ^niaa 
faarf^ata ;— aifar®® afe ata® caaa fawa 
^fia®Mn®i ®fac® atia al c®taat's c®aa 
fawtaa fata ’a<i«. aa®t®fa ai acaiat 4®iiaa 
®c® 'atcataa ®faai ?®i^c® ^ata atl® at i 
^tata «a| a®»i «ittaa faata atra®i-®aca a^faa 
a^i® jP®T:a > 2 tf®aTfa® alair^a i «it® caata- 
®ta ®®atft fa«at® 'atatt® cafaai ®® '«i®ia 
it^ffaiaicaa ®aa ®fac®i5 cal aiatata 
atSit® atata attaiaa ^ai ca ®tai ®f^« aia 
®ta afai® alia c®a ? «(tata ^al aataa 
^awi cafaatl c®i ®ta ’^laia ^f®ai ®fai® 
■at^jiaal facaiaa ®c® facaai afuraa ®faai 
^®a “ca\a®®r 's “aii^j®r isf^f^i® atatat®ta) 
'9 atra®Jt® 'i?tatf®® ®fai®i« i 

'ata a®fei faaiaa tat® ^t®<a ai ®rata 
«tTata a^® ® a'Sata aa?i a<ai aa"!^ 
atfata I ca aff aa^i a'^ata ita 'a®fei fataa 
"aitateata faaa atai ^t^tlattf, *i?1^a aata 
® atfac®! cal atc«fa '®ataai ca «4it®attal 
fta at aaa atai cac®ca atarf®®taa a® 
airat®ja „aia®-^ac®at®’’ ata^^fa® caWli 
a^caa asl ati<a caai ®ra® i latai 
airat®ia ’traa faFat®ata att'fa “®” f®ii^ 
®^fa® ®ta all i ata ^taiaa atatfa® 
cattaai caaa at< ®t?i ata f®sal af^ 
aaa® aa, a'iata aataa atfaf®i®taa® c®aa 
f^itafa au<a ’^attatat afaa® alai ^^t®- 
ffa I at»® ®tata af«® ^aaear fawtatair 
^I5a®l ® faaji ajaata aatata afaal atfai®®, 
®tl f®fa aaa«tca aaa®tca a®i 4i®ta ®fat® 
faai ‘ailta®’ ‘at^a®’ ‘®raia®’ ‘cafata®, 
f® fta fejf attataai ®fai® fa’a^tai^ 
'It® ® aff®® aa atl i fainataa aarttaa- 



©I I ] I W 

'« C^tH ^t'sai S|t^ '«l<t<. 

«f^T^ ^•rfil«5<r al^*! ^ttC’V. ?t»l *rtfe'8H 

sn *»taf IJt'rtfel '«l^<«f 3Ft^W?l« C’\X ’»JW'5[^ C'Sf’l 

« f«.Pi'5 “^” *ifii<5«f, r^’t vii^ttcsi c*fw^ 

f6?StC^ C»Ff»I?tCfH I ani I »ltf«[C'8T^ '»l’«rs 

ceiff wet C'BC? ettt C’tttT’f ^ftw tw- 

r^r«a'®1 ’itf^c'sj'Q c»i^ c’ttw I teta ^aiwa <st»in*ta vs 

*t^i« '«(ttta "ffitt as'^faf tatf^ ^rtt'stfaaf tin 

« ?Flcaal fatia aft's fti* ftw ata^a aatwifs s atatftsai - 

'tail fsa f«a cataft aiaata sftai a«as: «»tata ^aa catta faas* a?ai ^^r«caa, 

^tfaesfta i ataffts ^catstwa as ^tata 'aifa t»taatcaa aai i ^taaieaa ftatveaf 
^fa^a 'gs' aftatats ^ata s ^tata fta^s aa afaata astaai, ajsate ^ta vaa 
aia at'ft 'St'ffs aiaata aftesfta i »aaw ca’ifei c^teaa aa esftatt aaats caa afaa i 
«iisj5 w aai a'§5 > 2 tcata^a cata sfaesfe, a^aicsa ^taa a^cs^ aatta s atftcsj a<Na, 
arftcsj '«ra arata as ftcaiF -a fataaa «icsafaii, a<raa^ja a a<aH sftal ^ftftesta i (pfeswa 
faeaaica a faeaalca ^a aai aftts atca i aatea Jj^ltrsfas' >asftt« a<iaa, faatftiatfaa 
^tata adta faaa fta, >ii’| 'aa a "as^a at'aaa ate® a< fa*i1a a aaaatatfta sftia 
aaa caiata «tfaa[a afaa sai i a*^f<^ wia a<aH, afa ca aacaa afftesj ataar 
faeaai fawa atfsa a?atca ca catata ataa 'Sf'?fscs a<taa ft?iaa a<faa^nr ^aa? ’jeataa 
aftea aa faciaaea a cat afa*5caa^ a^a <st'ffses a'ftii awfes atatc® i sea <*tts*ta 
ates atia caaa— atft®l aa«. ftt, s atcaa a<aT*f aatt a atftisj aftai ftatia, 
"^aa ataa i a'Sata aatita ftstattia sftcsft asifs ca^ftastftta atftftja faatftfta aa 
t?Facaa at»(al atcaica atff aftestaa aa< ca sua ^a .aftai a<awtcaa atta ftftaa 
aa^caa aa% at^a aftata afaai ’lacaai aftafa at'^fafa affasjcaaa aata aaca <am 
ca^aatfts a’tesc^a i aiiat aaj atftesis ca aftattaa stata ftaia '^aft aai al afaai 
aatcaa caai caft aft^iaa ajfssta ataa fta? siaa aftes *iTftcsft ai i ftatrafaa aa 
a^ta tai afsttia ftaa aca i fitcaa fata <caa, afatai stats “a” ( a, a ) ^15 "i” 
5 '(t<tls aaa “aftara aftiast ataaf >aaea a ), ^15 “a" fsalB "a”'( a, a, a ) «i' 9 rss «ltaa 

aftata aa aaaSla at^iasia aa ai ftcaaa aata cata «cataa caai ata ai i aaata 

>» 

aai5 ^ta cataa (^1) ^atiaa it^ afsai att aftatt aft a< ftiatcaa as afta ata 
«fstc9 atfts a^cs aan cats sftcsis ai sftts as sea atft atsta i fa’i. aateaa 
aaises "a"»ffs s ft’ifs ftssist aea” >flaca aft abates afts sHeas aeaeat s 
a"»tft* faaft wn aftai fteas aa aaa aaf^ ft^is, a<i3ia «fs4ta ^a* 
fts^t^^.aafe (a1^) ^atess »tr|tcs • aftis ftatea ‘oaa stateas afta aata'$s i 
aaafti starts aateas #taeaa caaa c*ftatess at areataafla atatfts a<eas aeatea ftsi- 
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511 I ’ll^tiTt^l ^t9l *tc^51 iflt 

<19 H, *1 f%51 8^919 ^tf5| 

w <fni f^9 r^9tf*ir<f? <r*i ^r<r 

cwr? ^fairl' gfe n,f5in C9«5i jffa 9Wt?a 
w»i ?'' ai9ft*ita ^<'«»rta'8 fa’i^r 
wr<ri^f5, ^srfa^f^’a f’Tc^ •iti 5<i ^fiiai 
*1991 >it<«il% ^t<al f9i9tin^ Jitaca aai affaai 
9it.atcf ^rtifsiaf »i«Hrt? Swrai 

9i5i*9far8 at^al “^Tt's*", 

«1’?r« »lf9fK'5 ^<'«r9»C9 91^51 |faal 49^1^ 
f^9 f99t9ta 9fat9 «ia9 ?ttitC9*t I 9t9rt9ita 
9*i»>9ftwa 9« a<a?[C9f« 9Jtt9ifaai 

9faatC5, 'stata >ii9fei ^ni<t atfat'sff i 
“atwt9ita" ^t9ta f^ataia a^al <<rc9i atf*il, 
♦Ita “9t"taa “at«9if i^si^a’w 

•e^’fSa at9at*f ataci ^<t'!, c»ft9it9Ta W9f5 


atw *199 99 9f>iai *r'?tr5 9^9 ^9 “atw” 
ataa ^faaji? i 9f9ta fa'^fa^ta at9t9ita 
at9I9, U«,' 9ta*t >l9tq'| 91 f9 9I9, 9^99 
faait® 9ait<i9 naa 9faai > 0 ^ 99j 4i9t9 
9faatt59 I at9t9ita r9 aa^atl faaJt® faaT9 ? 
C9tata 9tf9 ataiiaa fa'^fa9ta atwsita ^a^ita 
9raai at92f? 9a9i9t9a ^cait^t 9t9 9tatat^ 
f9 91, at99 aTt9ai fa'»^fa9i i 

919 991 9fl9ta 9fa 91, 9^^919 91^1919 

99fl9*?^ C9^ ^WNI 9ajt99 9l9ta 919 919^ 
'a9t9f® 9f9attl9 I >«'5f99 9tf9 "f9 99Jt9t9 
jftaca 991 9f99tf« f9ai *999 f9l99 99 f99 
cafarsf? ^a9t99ta 9tai ^91 9if%V9 9%1 
ffBat pfaatt?’ at '99?t9, aiatara ^9 
C9C"f 9t9 991 cafa: 9C9 9raC'8f5 91 I 99t<? 

afSic'Bff 'S(t9ta <?!< 9r99 ‘a ••’ ‘aaffa ^999931 
C9\i 9t9'§ta <^i»f9 9 * ifaai ^991 atata ^caita 

9r9C'5ff >999 9919 9tt9t9 ^99 9199 

9tr99) ^aic9 atsft^a ca^aa f99^9, a'sifaefa, 
asfaaiafa^ 919911 ^cat9j faata 9f9 ’sfa 9t9i9ta 
9999^C9 *|9T 9r9ai 9f9aU^9 T 

“a'$9t9 99ca faafaaitawa ^wftala^ 99 - 
arfala ^ait99l aetata 1 faatraajfaa 9 ^ 
^tatai Hatat® ^facacaa, 'Statai ®«afaa 
f"i9ta fafia's 1 aa^tata® iltatai 

9*99 a^i^caa 1 ” 

^99«tca ^atata afaatcaa, - 
“5<199tC9a «f9i, M99lt9a fsfl— 4 *r9»^ 
Taa 9^9; •, -awa 'avaa*? 9^9 i” 

^9li^ ’9191 , atatati ^atataartata 

'Btv af^ta I ^Tatc^ at? faal ®t9i 's atfawi 
9#ra mfban ata aftafia^na au9i aa far 
^taia atatai aj^w faafawTacaa fa, »ti,49, 4 
cai%a* atiwwa, afta a^t® atta f% ? atatc^ 
^faai af^af ^faw area's cata aa aaftca. 
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"{W 9t3lM'?, 'siilA ’I^C'®^ 
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’ii^c’53 C3*t A^vs f« 

3t9f33Pt ®1'^3 l9Wt13 ) 

a(^^1 3F3t3 ^^9 WC3f3 
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ift^n f«fsi ^t>rtw? fifwt*ii ’pfii- 

C«H I ^fll ’1T'9t? ^’atC'S 

^firn f%s> fet’Ptt's cWfl ’ft'lf ®t'?l 

I ’tt'Hr® ^^31- 

f%|c<r ^'sstsn I 

> ^f^ajnr ’vfisi ^3 1 

4t’ft3 *13^'® C3$® I 

sJN’f '5 JfC3t33 <tt'^ W^tl 3T9 I 
*fr3t®j -sTtwc^r ^(’I'spTf® fsu^^fjrc® «i9i >tf«p® 
?|51 5173 «t3 3^ 3^? 3C3t3t33 3^31 ^tt^F I 

•tjl'f^il >« 3tf5 ^3»C3 4^3[’t *lC3t33 C33t 

3t3, C3l C3l*f ^3tf?3t^ ^13 3W I 

^331 aFt3 33C33 vi?3t ^f^aF3 3tti3 
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tiVS 3Tf38l, '3tre ^ttV £3!^ 3r331 

3t3t^£'5 3tf33 I f’FH^t^ 3t3 ^3tt33'9 ’ttft 
3'lr5 3tf33l 3W 3W 3tlB3l 3ti£3I 3^3 I C^t^ 
C3t3 '^£3 3t^ «<l'5 3t^1 £3 £3t'5t3 3£'3 
fetf331 3T31 «^5J9 3fi33 £3t3 33 I 3tC5t 
3f33 ^^3« 4t^3 3tt'5 ^f33l 3tff3 333 

3f331 3^3 1 £3t'5V333 ^«J3I a|t« 33 >333 

'«(t3 3t'ft 31 3tC3, «33 3f3n 3t'|t3 
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3sf331 C33 I •3^^113 3t'|t ^£3 5a't3 «13^£353 
^3f3'5t£3 ^£i «a3£ 5313 31^31 f5|5l3 f3att3 
513 I 533 3lfj»33 31'Bt£5 ^iSfl 3£3, 

3W313 5 3f33 5 5 fl£3 53T13 5f33l ftf- 


51£33 5» 3353 '§^f3£5 31'|1 5l31^ 313 <33? 
5e.33 33^£53 533 3l£< 31'|1 ^£3 tt£53 f3£5 
3tr3£5 31£5 I 3t£33 f3£« 3lf33l3 333 31^ 
5515 3F«£3£3 5f3£5 31£5 <33? 5l£3ll1f3£33 
3£3 5£35 333 3f581 31'8St3 51351 33 I f55 
<353 5'^^31 35513 531 5f33l3 3l I £5l3 

«f’»l£3 £3^ 313^51 3l5l3 £31^1 f5 31#1 £5l3 
353 55*^31 3^£3t f333 I 5l33l f5f331 5l3l3 
333'£3f33l3 533 <353131 31'|l£5 ^5*53 ^3^31 
353l£5 311^33 53^^ 33 3lf531 5l3% 3l^£5 
3l3I 3t£33 I 

3.33 33£5 1313513 3fi|3l£33— 

“?33? 1^3? 31? ^3? 1»£3 53: I 
?33? 13£3 3l3? 35^53 1553? I* 

^55 33^53l£i3 <3? £33 3l5l «f55 53l3 ^£3^ 
33(313 f55£3 15£3 3331333 5f331£f3 

5ir3£3 f3f55 3l£5 33 I 33^53t£« 3l3l<Sl5l3 
3535lf3 <33? 3£33 3l£< 3l3l35C33 3l33 

£331 313 I 3lfa33 £3l3l 5l5l <fitlf5 3l53l3 
f5f33 f‘f£3 ^3131 5T5l£33 3f35 5t31 31^31 
3l£5 1 5l£3 ^l£3 £3t5'« 3i3 5r3£5£5 £331 3l3 I 

33^5 3t£5 53533 5f331 3lfl 3lf<^E5 33^5 
£3(^5 3353 3£3 3r33 <33? 53£3£3 3l£< 

£31513 '« ^3£53 3l^3V ^ >45 33£3 ^3^5 
3^3 I ^31^ 153 5C33 €13, 3lfl 3^£5 3t£13 
5*1£5 5’1£5 5C33 3f33 3f33’f3 5f33l 

5135 5153 5f33l3 I 153 $3 *(£3^ 53 
<4515 ^3 31 3£3l33 3f33l 5lf35 33, ^313 
^r3l 4113 £35 3lt3 <43? 41^ 4J13 <45 31^5 3^£3 I 
®3l3 4113 3lf3ll£5t 53?3J 1N£33 3lfe <43? 
€l£3 3131 C33£3^3 3f53 5 35 4tt5l3 5|ir55l 
53(55 I 5£33 3£3J 3l£3lf3 33113 3W£3f1 I 
3l£N 135^ 53?3I 34.5 f555: (3553 5(351 
C35llt5£f I 3nfl(3£’r3 3£3J £53 C53 3331, 
3151^, £3131 5t3l 4lfl5 3l3l (3^33, 34.5- . 
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>ltr^ia> *tt9t'5 ^^4 5lc« ’t^’T C^TM 

’111®! ^^9 I ’l1'9tr«fS9 ’1•at^l<l?»ltl9 

*t 9 f*rJT C®t9 •ftsfet^ ’i’lf '"rt>J4t mf^cfl >ltJ9l 

I "3^4 5c<r9 *it^ f«r9i ^t59l 

Tf’F«l 9r»I»lf>r I ^5 fW9l 

r®l at^ai aT^iffriaf ai»ria fsiH® >4® 4t«fT5i^i 

c?ra«it>r I ®'5,*ita 4tt«ca ^’f- 

fl® I at^’Ptatfia sicai ali5ai 1 

a«(5< ca1cst®tw aa 

^tftai at'sal ‘«’9 «t®ta 1 'sN^rfa calwa 

w arfeai arte® ^^taa ate® 

»Ffaal ata 1 aaa at^atatfta ®t*t 's(ta 
*tUa aa^i, '^t'sa a'sataa ^’ta 

f®5®t»i faaiia ®faal i^'S aiftc® 

®ta I »«t®ica fa«fta ®fac® ®fac® atca ^ca 
*fa sf^t® art® 1 4it«Ta t®^ r®^ ^1 

caai ata f®^ ^ai ^tfeta a® 
ca atf^ *itca ®taTa ^»ia atfei «ta®a 1 ca'twa 
*aca ^®ar at^®tatf*fa ^na faai ati&c® ®a® 

®l a?ca ®tfaat? ’ii®tf®% ^^tata ®raai 
aji^itacaa ®ra® n[ca^?f «(tatfaac® faai a®atai 

^ai aaf«^ca ®af?® atai aa^®tcafaia 
a^ata 1 aaic® ^iSata ®® <sj®a taR® 
ta 'atca, ^att® <stia ’^fiea® ata 1 at^lfa^a 
cfattafa ®tfa® ata faai faaTfaata 1 


faai af®ta at«al facaa, ®tw^ fa’f^a ^aca 
*a®iB 5af®|a atat®a fa®fe ^®1 atfaai caata 1 
f®raai ®tata aata ca^ 5’^®ta ata®c® «ii®<5 
aaai faai 5^®1 ®tfaata, ca^®ta atfaattf?ai 
afaata ®raal atfaatfaa 1 

at®ti® « I 8 ata faatta ®faal ®taal aa^c®a 
a^^caca ®ttataa ®faata 1 af®taa -ataci 
^^ai cafa «taacaca aalaa atatfa® a^c®ca 1 
cat ^faa: i 2 rt®J-aa\aa caaa afaal ®f® ®a®ta 
atait ^JTatcaa «iif® ?a ala 1 cal aat®faaa 
ale® ^fa® ’?^jr®aci w sa ® afnratfa cafaai 
'ataai ®ta»a 'aa®a ®fat® aifaata 1 taa la 
•a®^ atat® T[fcaa a® cafaata 1 

af^acaa aai;ca atata ’j^af^fs® 5t®Ta ^f®a 
^ 5 ®' ajta"tata atac® -aa? il?®' '*faa? 5 ata 
ata atat®tac® cai ^acaca cafaai ca 
^itaaf feac»ta ®raata, ®tal a'Tat®^® i 

atfaiff c«t ( a'<a ) ®ata a® 4tc®i® at^lt® 
*Tt9fa®l ®faai fac® aa 1 cal ’ff®fa®l faal 
^caTa®aaaa a%a ataj ^caa ®raa1 caTaata, 
ca®«t®afaf'a®i, ®t®<faf®aaai, aat®aaai 
atfaa’t ^ acatatfa% 1 ’i.atca af<® 
^tia ca cat® H®iaa a®l aaa ’jaia aw ®fac® 
a’tf®® alcaa, ®aa ataa ■si^f® aiai ’afa: *tai 
a?ata c-staa ata® ®®t® caaallfaac® ata 
®faai 'atfac® alfalfa ®a®tra® ®ta-faa® 
alatfaa 1 ®tatt® aaicatfa g®i ®ta ®ta®l 
®fli aa® caia ai ®faai aflsca ata^c® faal 
aw ®la® ®facaa 1 lai atfat® aTfaai atfasTl 
®ta ’laca cataa ai *aa< ®aara •at aa^c®tafa 
atauta fat^l ®faai ata ®rat® alfataa 1 
atfaaftc® fata ® «atal ®aa< ®raal aaai 
iltcatt® ajaata ®faai ate® 1 atfaatcaffa 
’aata a® faaal ftwt® ca^ aiai atfa^ft 
5j^a ®a®»i aaa'tta 1 atftiJt 
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cvrr<tc'5 I ’if^c^^r ^tf?c? "lart^u ^fn- 
41*1 1 ’if’W^'Stl’rc*! f’f'sw <2tf«- 

I <if»Fiif»rcv 'ii’fSt *tf^af I 

'5«t1 58^151 c^^ii \fi fen 

*jr»itc'5 f’Pfa^il ^tf*i9it*i I 
<t?u *tf?iai!j|i '«i<i9. 5w? BTfiim? f'r’si 

?iiB^i hint's I 

^?«ttf«2ttcii ^1% fffsi i 

»»i4r I '«?t3 

ni *^i I 

*{*i9 '^tf*i w 4t>in*i 

^fiiirtf5»iT*r, «(5t*i *n c^i*( 

5?»it*r I c’lt ’infj src«fT *1^55 

c«n f’js I ’1'^- 

'lff^«trfrC’F nf ni 'St^tC^ t"?, *1^5, 
aff f% c-var c*rr«ui ell's ^faein i 

'B^Tw ^fiicsce c?n»m i 

<*9 ■^9 «f9| ^tcs, '5t5T5 f^^cfe CStfe 

*i'§ ^f^- 

CS19. I ’HI *lfr3 sn fllleif^l'^t^ 

fs '"Tin ^csfs^ita 

Jim^ ''itn ^a a'^5^'9 <^9 ^tc^i 

wf^t *itfe I cst*i catt*i ^^a ^ ^W* 

f^Ma <2if« 'Bta'tfe*! fa5« ’leinai anata f*p 

^afa ei'va cvai c’f*! ai i feaia *fca 
« 2 r"fn 's 'Xat'sa »i«f^afcfea ^»ia r«rai ‘iat«*f 

•aap snatStw afeeita i 'sata^ia a'p a'? 

wt«m CTfaat ^tatcaa asi cata afe»i i '»'«.*tca 
•tf^ stca a? ^fe ^afsigsa ^faai ante® 
^f»i>ita I 

^ai«f^*rta i 


k4 

'^tcaa tna's^ i 

atataa's: ■i^ia’afe ^tapta afaai ^tail's 
a^ai atcaf i "tcan casta a®^ afft a^a*ta aca i 
laifta »itaai 'aaraitaaa^ cafacs at? i 
'aaiasta aa^ac<a ^'sta a^ "ata fa>s|t aia 
iai'8 aafaaa astaias^ ?a»ta i at'ea^ icaia 
c’fta a®^ atfaiia aa^ai'Ta ^«ta ?aja< aaastafe 
tata a®^a?cs atcai ^tata a®caa afeca® 
lata as^'^asa'T aafata ai a?al ca ^saa^a 
alates, 'Btata aaaife facaa cata ataa atfaca i 
ataa aacat Safa's « 2 taca ^tcataai aai 
atfeca I 

'atata ca a’taa< atai caaa ataai atatai 
cafaai atfa, esaa^ ata^tcaa ata ^tc's's 
atfac'5 atfa i atatiaa ^tata at^fta “a’lataa’* 
afaal afafa'® aa ; at*®!®! «tata 'atata 
blue sky afaal 'atf®fa® aa l ‘A boll from 
the blue’ ^«aa1att®i 'atatn ca ai»aca— 
‘blue’ «r<t«. ^a atca «if®fa® aa ®tata ® 
>£iata *tt«ai ata i 

"atatcaa ^aac<a ataatajaaitcaa atai at*®!®! 
fawta ia4 faaiic® ^a^® a^atta ca 'atati 
caaa 'aafa® ^faani a?ca afaajtat afaatcf— 
c®aa^ "aafa afaatfac®'® afaajtar araatta i 
vfla at"a ® ^faaata ^aa af^i naa a"atc®fe 
a^aai<a ^«.af® a^at an® i «fl?ia 'iawtfa® 
faatafet af®t®J ®iafa caaa ay's* afeatca ®taTfe 
®®^® afaai ca®ai aflt®ca :— 

‘‘The earth is surrounded by the atmosphere 
which is charged with vapour and terrestrial 
particles ; and the sun’s light entering obli- 
quely into it, the violet and blue rays or 
those which are conceived to have less 
momentum than the red rays, are particularly 
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arrested in their course, and are reflected in 
abundance to the earth. ^.Tlms when the 
atmosphere is nearly free from clouds, they 
give to the parts of the sky which are remote 
from the apparent place of the sun an azure 
tint,” — National Encyclopedia. 

iK*i (Stf^'et's w, I 

<Sf3|Sft»f3 filfai'5 I 

«i«ii f«»j, "rra 

*ftf« I cn^ ^tfir ’ptent? 

's 5[twtr®«r, '«(tc»rT®*<l 

wt's 5'8ui m 1 'St«fw 

. ca<f1 I »r^»i ? 

ii»*ftwc«i «" turn '>^ 5 {«*r 

( nw ) «ITI« ®t 5 TrSi»l «”— ?C^«f 

I 

’•C'f® Pf’t'S. 

«rr< ^5iTit£»i? ^1® I 

*nr’ *rT^ cirr<fc« 

*irt ^«ri *— 

I 

^f»nv f^nw wf « ^i<m 


vfiiaTfi ^t?l =®flc'5 

«1tC35J ; <ii'«r)i 

'S{^'5 ^tes *tn?s» fp’? ’Jrttnl Wtfs^W 
C^, ’Jl ^t’Ptt l.^ftc'5 

^ts’p "ttiar «tt'S5l ^ti, 

^tt« c^— ^^twir 

5f1l 

ntcij SIC?, c^c?^ 

fijf’l?! ' "f? "»lit^PCfl^ ^ItsPtC"!? 

C?f<r« *<tl I *lt"5t^I ’lf«'5 

’CJl’fC'StC*!’® ( Macdonald ) 

9«r: ■ft’ifa ^T^t"ftc< 
»1WCB <i|f?S*f ?'8‘?I spfiillfc®*! I— 
“?iejj[” — [dimness, region of clouds] 

I V. sky, air, atmosphere. 

<a^C»I ?»I1 ?t5PII C? V. Vedic ( ) 

"fc’ifflt ?far I 

■ft® ?lc« ■rt?*t"fc® c??®! ifB?? ?f*»i1 
®tf’tC'« *ltfit, C®?*1 ?f»wt'9 Btf*ir5 

*tlf? I C?C? ><1^ «lt®t"t *itc® 

5?5tC5 S— 

r?®Bl?c*t ’5C'»t??« I 
?ft(C »l’I3ft?« ?1 r??"»t^JC’>rT5C « 

<|IC?? ?’®®l 81 I 

"c? ir®r?? I cBt??! ?c<f B^iri ®*rT»tc® 

■ra f?ftf®c»i ^^cw ^if?i 

®ic»it® vitvs ^5ic®ii ?trf « ?*f ’®t?tf?’tc® ?t»i 

1” %^U 6t®t? 

f»fr«t!ItC?R I ?C?"f ^ Pfc®? «2rc?!t® 

W1 ’Pf?5tC5=f— “BC®? 

?f»t5l ^esf® ’I?? »nar 

?<*f1 ?t?tC® r BCifTtCf^t? >«lr> !|* I 

?i*»pn( ^tBtc*f5 Pit? ??c®? 

?^r5 ?«it^ ?f*nn c?t? ?? i «itBl- 

c?a « ?fc®? ^?if.?tc?fi ?tf» 
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^^<5 Tfal CT '■It’VttI? ^ 

»ttM «t<?1 I 

*»tw? Still'S CT>iH «nit<(t? ^t’FH's « 
W»It«(t^ '5t?1 ’It?! ?t? I r?t? '«(?« 

f?«t? #t»!flf»l ?Tr»f ^t? ^’tl? ^«l’l9W"t 

««’t??t? «rfe?i*r ?fii?i ?w 

ttt?t ^»I??''?5C3? stU? C? ?lf?’t*l «Tt^tl«f? 
‘?^ 9 ’ S!tH f??Tf 5 W^, ???'? 5 ^«<? 

?(<?‘ll c? 'Bt^T?1 ^l^tli? ^»I?l‘f? ’ft?? ?f??1 

•Itltfiw?, '5t?tt «t?{f?'8 5? 1 

«tt^tt*f? 5!t? ‘’J?i?’'S *lt'«Sl ?t?— ??! 
*‘c?it? ’D???^?^ '* ’tf? "f?? c??? I.?ft5 
C’5?st^ l?ft? I ^•It^tl’t? ?f?’5 

jrtf« '«rt^t? *’!’»?’ ?t? •ater 

?l?t« I ^t^tt*!? >a^ *«t? c? ^??1 

(St f?^ *??’ ^'^'8 a^t"r ^f??! 

?ti?' I a^u? ?’ii?s’t ^t^t"fl c? f??8? 

'St?! «tt??! if?H'5 ’ttffi'sf? I r?^ 
f??'ti ?ta( 1 ^8?t< ^t’ft"t?i? *ti?? ?t?^ ^t??! 

r?^?i-% c?!’! ai« I f?^? ?]tC5! 

^f??i ^^tc?* c? “??^8t?? «t?s 

“?f?^srQ«i ?!C’t ^f?'8 c?f?i'® at? 

’Stftt'B? f?’5 C? ^l^]? ?f?’5 ^f«? 'fl?' ^fPta- 

sa '8^? ^f?ita ?ta? c?, a?faa ?! a??fca 
^fw'5 ?rf?i af??!t?? ^aaf?f ??! ?t? i >?? 
^f? 4 tca? ^?‘r r?^ "^tat's.aa ??*!?” 


f?^? ai?t« ?t?8 ^watsaaiw 

^r?-® 'tt?t? catta? a?t*i r??! ati^i c??a 

f?^? ar?«? ^tt^f^aca? a?f 'Bt?i ?w, f?i;? 
a^ ?f?r?t? ar?'B« #tcat«.ata? a??i ) 'st?!- 
‘?f^?t??’ ^cafs-aia? a?f at? ???tta i 
f?^? ‘?t?t?l’ ati? f^r? c? C'swfiiia ?ti*a 
^5af?i ?ti^, 'st^t^ at?! ?f? i f?^? 
c? ‘aiaa?’ 4^6t at? 'af«?tca ata?! ?!? ' 5 t?i- 
csa f?^t? ^aWia ?Jt?f ?fa?t? .atfat^ 

at?i ?t? I 4? a?ti? «4i?f?t?' ^ata'ta ^a- 
a??ica c??a ’?^j?iat f?^? ^iftita a ’atat? 
??tsf5, c®??? 'aa?f?c^ ^jtata? ?i’a?tf% 
a ^lirsia? 'at?t?'![8 i 

atca? aw aw ^ffta c? ^faafea aafta? 
'al’ftca? ‘?a:' ate?? ?t?t? "stat? «t?T? ?? i 
?a?tt ?t“a c??ia c®ca? «(t?t? 

^raafeaa ^air^f?? a T^^jtaea? «Jt?t? 

?? I ??! ??r5 ’^^jf’f?? a Tj^jcaca? af?a 
c? «it?tia? ^^afea a atca? aei?tca ^?c<? 
f?ca? a’a^ at?! r?ca??ca? atfa?? ??(aw i 
afatai f?wtca aftatca? ^a?t<? ?it?jta c? 
4? a»ac^?? ^a? atfata at?! «»t??! istac?? 
«t?<a af??tf? t ^a?n ^atia? ^a?<*m?r 
at>atai r?®tca? a? c? "atatc?? afafaia? wta 
cacat <8tr'®^r?a ?t?ff?a, at?t? a?j?r «nata| 
«»t??1 4?tia *tt?l ??cafs I 


ll^'s’nsa 6 aF?€^ 
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»tfi I 

slttoTfH I 

>V«.Jr-S» »IC5H ^»it^ ^<ri 

^f»lltf5 I «a®9tTa « « '3tl^ 

’»t<ft5 •1^51, ’fM 

iyf»ic'5 I 

c^ ’t'8<c^i:^3 si'll ^pfJC’isi 

I fj|H ^«.f^f^'5 ?^»I— 

'£J';S9rr^ «^aj ( C’^aRtft i'rik ) 

— C^W’I’F Wf’tJ 

Extract from letter no. 125 dated 18th 

c 

February 1869 from J. W. Edgar Esqr. 
officiating Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
to the Commissioner of Circuit, Dacca 
District. 

“In connection with this subject I have 
m»)ch ph'asiire in bringing to your notice the 
services rendered b)' Ilari Charan Sarma a 
small landholder in this district who has been 
frequently employed as Ggomasta in tea 
gardens. When he Iieard of the intended 
expedition, he came to me and offered to do 
what he could. He lias since had almost 
sole charge of the preparations on the 
Jhalnacherra side, collected provisions, coolies 
etc, opened out tracks in the direction of 
Guturmukh and in many other ways given 
most efficient aid. 

As his services had been entirely voluntary 
for I did not even hint any reward for them, 
1 hope that Government will recognize them 
in a substantial manner,** 


*^35 (4fir»l 

'>\,'b7> ) ^t<I *1^1 "SW^^lfhl— 

Extract from a letter dated 7th April 
1869 from O. G. R. Me. William Esqr. 
Assistant Commissioner of Cachar to the 
officiating Deputy Commissioner of Cachar. 

“The force was always well supplied 

with rusud. The arrangements made by 
# 

llari Charan Thakur who was in chaise 
of the stores were excellent, and the 
energy with which he carried them out 
most praiseworthy. Had the expedition 
been successful, no small shares in its 
success wolud have been due to him.” 

^V'bs)— 

»ftf% *l«f 

^*'51 

Extract from letter no. 228 of 14th April 
1869 fiom J. W. Edgar officiating Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar to the Commissioner 
of Circuit Dacca District Dacca. 

“4. 1 have no remarks to make upon 

Mr. Me. William’s report of the attempt 
made by the Western Column to get to 
Sukpilall’s village except that I fully concur 
in what he says in the last paragraph about 
Hari Charan Surma. I have already called 
attention in my letter of the 18th February 
to this man’s services and I hope that they 
may not be allowed to go unrewarded. He 
has devoted himself to assisting me in the 
settlement of Lushai difficulty and he is 
now working hard to get up parties to 
explore the country north of Sukpilall’s. 
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village during the rains and to induce the 
smaller chiefs to come in and make submi- 
ssion before the beginning of the cold weather. 

«=tai ( ) 

■ ncsitft 'iw ff's'i— 

Extract from Letter No. 147 of the 
2rst April, 1869 from V. B. Simsoig Esqr. 
Officiating^ Commissioner of Dacca to the 
Honorable A. Eden, Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal. 

I would also permit the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to give Apamea and Baboo Ilari 
Thakur some Farms or Talooks on easy 
terms especially as marks of approbation 
for services on this occasion. Baboo Harry 
Thakur’s services were really very valuable. 
He seems to have exercised on the Dulessary 
side somewhat the same active influence 
which Apamea employed on the Soonay. 
Harry Thakur has also on more occasions 
than one been prominently thanked and I 
believe rewarded by Government. 

True extracts. 

(Sd.) O. G. R. Me. William, 
Offg.' Dy. Commissioner. 

«»t3I ( ) 

No. 301. 

Copy with copy of this office No. 147 
dated 21st April, 1869 forwarded to the 
Offg. Deputy Commissioner of Cachar. 

* ♦ • « 

The Deputy Cornmisioner should transmit 


to the gentlemen formally mentioned by 
Mr. Edgar and himself the thanks the Go- 
vernment has bestowed u[)on them. 

(Sd.) .^F. H. Simson, 
Commissioner, Dacca. 

'5W5 

Extract from Letter No. 227 T dated 
the 30tli August 1869 from the Honorable 
A. Eden, Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, to the Commissioner of Dacca. 

“The special acknowledgements of Govern- 
ment arc due to Apamia Choudhury and 
Babu Hari Charan Thakur and the Lieute- 
nant Governor approves of the manner in 
which you propose to reward the services of 
these two persons.” 

Extract from Letter No, 866 of the 
15th December 1869, from J. W. Edgar 
Esquire, Deputy Cemnnissioner of Cachar, 
to the Commissioner of Dacca District. 

“Para 4. Baboo Ilari Charan Surma is to 
accompany me on my intended tour this year 
and I am very anxious that he should be 
rewarded for his services last season. 

The total area of his holdings is about six 
hundred acres and with a jamma of Rs. 382. 

1 should like to be empowered to offer him his 
choice of getting his present holdings on the 
same terms as Apamea may get his or a fee 
simple grant of about 500 acres of unassessed 









waste land which he has been for sometime 
anxious to obtain.” i 

*135 (C^l >I»V)— 

Kxtract from Letter No. 2442 of the 
1 8th May 1870 from A. Mackenzie Esqr. 
OflTjj. 5?§cretary to the Government of 
Bengal to the Commissioner of Dacca. 
“With rcferrence to your communication 
No. 58 dated 7th instant I am directed to 
request that you will be good enough to 

convey the Lieute- 
nant Governors* 
Hurry Thakur thanks to the per- 

^ * .sons named in the 

margin, for the 
good services rendered by them during the 
late tour of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Cachar through the Looshai country.” 
c-si^rs *131 ( 

■ Extract from Letter No. 715 dated 
the 30th November 1870 from the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar to' the Commis- 

0 

sioner of Dacca. 

2. I propose to give Hurry Thakur in fee 
simple a piece of unassessed waste land lying 
in Mouzah Brajapur and Paikan P.s. Haila- 
kandi. The area of this land is 85 hals, 
lO hears, i powa, 3 jaista, 2 raiks and 2 pons 
equivalent to 413 acres, 2 roods and 16 per- 
ches. More than two-fifths of this area is 
at present unculturable marsh. Of the re- 
mainder much more than half is partially 
filled up and is rapidly becoming fit for 


cultivation. There are besides about sixty 
acres of hill and grazing land and about forty 
of good arable land. If this area was granted 
to Hury Thakur he would drain the marsh and 
settle down ryots on tlic reclaimed lands 
which would thus in a few years and by the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of money 
become a property of some value. 

,• True extracts. 

(Sd.) O. G. R. Me. William, 

Offg Dy. Commissioner. 

Extract from Letter No. 716 of the 
30th November 1870 from J. W. Edgar 
Esqr., Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
to the Commissioner of Dacca. 

Para 2. I should like^ to have an elephant 
given to Hurry Thakur as a reward for the 
great service he did in my last tour. I know 
that it is very difficult to get elephants now 
but I think if a sum of money were sanctioned 
we might be able to get one here. He would 
like very much to get one elephant from 
Government as this kind of pre.sent is thought 
to be peculiarly honorable on this frontier. 

3. I also beg to propose to grant to him 

and Raj Kissen a joint lease of the 

Ghagra fishery for years at Rs. 250/- per 
annum 

*131 

)— <5^^ «MW1— 





’t«<c^c^a ^?{C?t«t I ^r«apw ^w- 

Extract from letter No 352 D. Fort 
William the 30th January 1871 from A. 
Mackenzie Esqr, Officiating Junior Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department. *• 

3. Hurry Thakur exercised on the Dal- 
lessury side the same active influence that 
Apameah displayed on the Sonai. The offi- 
cers who went with the Dallessury Column 
bear testimony in the strongest possible terms 
to the valuable services rendered by him. 

5. It will be seen from the Commi- 
ssioners present communication that it is 
proposed to give Hurry Thakur in fee simple 
413 acres of unassessed waste land of which 
about 40 acres only is good arable land the 
rest being at present unculturable marsh, hill 
or grazing land and also to grant to him and 
to one Rajkissen who distinguished himself 
by his zeal and good service during Mr. 
Edgar’s subsequent tour through the Lushai 
country a joint lease of the Gogra fishery 
for the years at Rs. 250 per annum which 
has been the average revenue derived from 
the fishery for the last three years. 

7. In consideration of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by Hurry Thakur and 
Apameah Choudhury as well as by Rajkissen 
tke Lieutenant Governor begs to recommend 
that ' the grants of the lands and fisheries on 
the proposed terms may be sanctioned by 
the Government of India. 


8. As the men, specially Hurry Thakur, 
again gave valuable assistance to Mr. Edgar 
in his subsequent tour through the I.ooshay 
country, the Lieutenant Governor has on the 
recommendation of the local authorities 
sanctioned the payment to Hurry Thakur 
of a sum not exceeding Rs. 1200 for the 
purchase of elephant as ai> additional reward. 

True extracts 

Sd. O. G. R. Me. William 
Offg. Dy. Commer 

>6 >lr1. 

From H. Lepore William Esq. under Secre- 
tary to the Government of India Foreign 
Department to the Hon’ble Ashley Eden 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
judicial Department. (No 371 P dated 
Fort William the 20th February 1871). 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt 
of your officiating junior Secretary’s letter 
No 352 Dated 30th January 1871 and its 
enclosures and in reply to state that 
the Viceroy and Governor General in 
Council is pleased to sanction the rewards 
proposed for Appa Meah Choudhury, Hurry 
Thakur and Rajkissen on account of services 
rendered by theg\ in the Lushai Expedition 
of 1869, and to Mr, Edgar, in his tour in the 
Lushai Country in 1870, as recommended - 





by His Honour the Lieutenant Governor in 
the 7th Paragraph of the letter under acknow- 
ledgment. 

2. I am at the same time to intimate that 
his Excellency in his council confirms the 
sanction given by his honor to the payment 
of a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,200 to Hurry 
Thakur for the purchase of an elephant as 
an additional reward for the valuable assis- 
tance given by him to Air, Edgar in 1870. 

True Copy 

.SV/- O. G. R. Me. William 
Offg. Dy Commissioner 

) 

wt’tJi— 

No. 5328. 

From S. C. Bay ley Ksq. 

Offg. Secretary to Govt, and Bengal 
in the Judicial Dept. 

To Baboo Hurry Charan Sarma. 

P'ort William the 30th Ootober 1871 
Judicial Department 
Judicial. 

Sir, 

Mr. Edgar having brought to the notice 
of the Lieutenant Governor the assistance 
which he received from you during his march 
from the Dulleswar to the Sonai and on his 
return to Cacharj I am directed to convey to 
you the thanks of government for the valu- 


able services rendered by you on that 
occasion. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Sd. S. C. Bay ley 
Sec)’. to the Govt, of Bengal 
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cwt-f 

c'5‘jj6 

ntfiisi 

< 93 ? »t3<tirC'&3 

«tf% W3l[t3 35faC3 I 

'»t3'5 <91 <««tC33 '»t5WtW*l 

q[3Tl 3ta»1 »«3? 

3frfTC'S3 %3f'8 

3tW)? ^r33t3l ceil ^31 W I 

C»J3tC3 »rt9CS 

• »lt5l «9®5t3 3r<3l I ^t?Ta HC3J 

<««t3fi3 3s«fi I 

•(1) The grant of Sunnuds to the chiefs, specifying, 
the conditions on which they would be left in the 
undisturbed possession of their lands. 

(2) The levy of tolls by the chiefs on people going 
up to trade with the Lushais. Eventually it was 
hoped that the tribes would be induced to frequent 
periodical fairs within the British boundary. 

(3) .Settlement if possible of villages along the 
frontier between our outposts and the present sites of 
the Lushai villages. 
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«Trf»l5l fW*!— 

w 91^51 ^t^»it»fr’«fir ^4:? jrtatl ^f?- 
»tt5 I «»T99t^f ^9? 7 ^f»t»Ittaia »ic«r 'il'5 - 
<ft9 »ltRC9K »lt‘9‘t«. I '^»Fjr»|9It»r 'S'TtJll 

9* I '5tf5’«t «ltr >111 

»R9t?fW»l 9S?19|W9 ’J2i 

^4*^ 'STf® ?^9tC9i I 4 

'«9?9 ^tH^trnc® 

«!tf^n I a »ICHfC5 f%fi{ ^t5»I ^1^- 

(?m I ^^rnsitc<>9 9r«f ? ^4^? 

9tait^ ®t5» ®r99l 'f«I ^f'f ^ft- 

«9 «(!?59rv<tCf I ^rap^*! ? C® a»tw 

«ilt 99f95»Tr«iJ r® '«rf®2ft9 ? 4WjnfC9!l >il| 

'6 *1^9 ^991 f?«I C^99I '9 9^f^- 

»ltOT9 ( <55^ ) 9^51 '-‘19? 'St9 f59»l#l’ ^fil- 

M1, C?t^ 9 9t^9IJt« *JfC9t99 

W’l’fi <««jnf9 '*f9t9 ^91 1 ^9^9 

9t9l filRstCis^? «T5t9 r®| r^CI 9t*l— 

Extract from letter No, E, dated Cachar 
the 6th March 1871, from J. W. Edgar Esq, 
Deputy Commissioner of Cachar on special 
duty to the Commissioner of Circuit, Dacca 
Division. 

22. We now felt our position getting more 
uncomfortable every clay. The continued 
delay in the arrival of news from Cachar made 
us fear that our messengers might have been 

(4) The appointment of a Political agent in Hill 
Tipperah * * * 

(5) The opening out of two paths, one from Monier 
Khal to Bongkong and the of other from the Dwar* 
bund road as far as the Rangto range. 

« « » » * 
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attacked and killed or taken captives on the 
way down. We know that this was in the 
highest degree impossible but we could not 
account for the delay on any other hypothesis. 
If this conjecture were correct we should 
have had in all probability to fight our way 
down if we went by river in which case the 
chances were that some of us would not have 
escaped alive. On the other hand I had not 
sufficient food for the land route. Besides 
this if we had gone down, then the Lushais 
would have thought that we did so either 
through fear, an idea 1 was very unwilHng 
they should conceive, or with the intejijiort- 
of returning in a hostile manner in which 
case their best policy would have been to 
cut us off if possible on the way down. We 
had every reason to believe in the friendliness 
of the people of Dharmanssi and the other 
villages on the west — they were bringing in 
supplies daily and we felt that some how or 
other we must in tl\e long run get intelligence 
from Cachar. All these things Nvere in favour 
of our remaining where we were. On 
the other side was the knowledge that 
Vonolel’s tribe were hostile and that we had 
thought it necessary to defy in a kind of 
way the other Eastern clans. Then was the 
cruel uncertainty about what had happened 
in the west of which we knew scarcely more 
than that it must have been something very 
bad. We could not tell what pressure the 
south western tribes might he able to bring 
on Sukpjlal to betray us or whether they 
were not strong enough to attack and cut 





us up or (what I personally feared more) 
take us prisoners in spite of him. These 
seemed reasons for attempting to get back 
to Cachar at any risk. 1 confess that I felt 
at this time considerable anxiety about our 
position . Fortunately I had three as brave 
and prudent advisers as a man could wish 
for in a case of difficulty in Mr. Burland, 
Inspector Dost Mohamed and Babu Hurry 
Charan Sarma. I talked over our position 
with them separately and then resolved to 
wait for intelligence till the 22nd and if \vc 
get no news by that time to send for the 
headuiaii of the villages round and inform 
them that we were going down to find out 
why intelligence and supplies had not come 
up and then get back to Cachar as quickly 
as possible. 

ffw*! <9 Jiw 

W’lT'S I 

«f»i 

fT «1 

"M ifw I 

c»TlfT«i - 

c^artt? 

« ^91 I 

^taF>n I *rr»ittii 

f’Jfl •isrw ^ail 5 f’t'51 

^filt'5 finil Clt'Stlf 

CW®I } Mf'l’fl 91 1 

49 »iwit 9^119 9Ft^f»rC69l 

99 I 99(191 C»l9rt9 99 9ft99C9 

•TS « 9t99 9r99rt «1«JT9'^9 919 I 


^8t»t ^tf99 91919 9191 9l^filC991 
9t9 f99 99tt9'9 f9'5tf?'5 99 I 

k'\V\ 9ini9 9f99t99m 9? 9ti?t9t 9 lf»I- 
91^9 ^«,9tf9'5 99 I 

C*l^ r«f9t 99f9«tt9l 91919 99 I 

•At 95ir99| 99191 9’tr9a|t9 91919 

'«11^9‘l 9ff99l 9C99f f f»l '8 9'9Jl ^C9 I 

C9'359lf1 9t1»19U99l9 Kf«1»l1^9 ^1aFt9 
99 I «9l^91-9lflfif’fl^ '5l'?T^9l 

C99 I 

»f| Si'S! ^9^, Mt«1 '99? 9r‘t*I?« <9^ 

^^9 9Tt'1l9 9tt« ^9Tt9(^ *119 91^ I 

'9r9C9f '<l^^‘stl9 CfNWiI iai!C9C"t9 991- 

919—9$ '519 9999 9131 «1?(99 9|$9)— 
f9^C9$ ^fp'S 99 I 99 ^1991 f99l <9$ 

^^l99tf'5 99t«1$ ^191C^ 9*^ ’5ff99l ’IIW I 
'9^91? f^f9 9«I1»1«9 999 f9»l99 f^r99l 9l$C'5 
999 9191951 I $r9’5(r^$ ci»IC5f »1?9l9 *11^5^ 
9$9lf99 I ^ >r9 9ir99 9sjH^t$51 9l$$f$ 91^91 
9$C9*I I ^8ti '81199 C«1t9 9'99t511 
9$91 f9’fK9 '*19191 ^91$ 9lWl9 $$- 

C951 1 ^5fr*t*I1ts|9 t*! 91^®1t99 ^WC«f »fl9l5t 
9$I« r?^r9»|fC»l9 >89!®f5i ;^jfJ 
^$915^ n^1 r-lfis'a «9'5 91W9 9$9lft«I I 

9999C9 ^91$ <lf9S(99 C«t9 9$»I I 919599 
»fl'59l9 »I1WC99 »ir9'5 19*159 1^1991 ^I^TWH I 
^C91^ ?f9599 vOl ^ 5f1C«t9 9191$ 
^91$ 99 91^, l9l«5 «?11«9 ^9$151 <99? 99"99 
9"9^ 99191 95 99J 9 II 99 I 9 9l9C9 99< 99 I 
01$ 999 I 999 9191 I 99 91 9f99t$ 95<t9^ 

95919 ^95 9lil$9l'9 99'»I 9l9 9$t'5 91^99 
91$ I 5Vfc> 9t99 '9l99l9'8 <9$ 9t9t1 91'^ 

9$9ll5«T I 9W ^91$91 9l99lfir9t9' 9t»9 
9^91 99t ®H«9 9f9'5, 49? ^C919 9rtCT$ 
«3fe91^ 9ff9t'5 ^5 9$V 91 I 



^iFt« ’in cf\ nii 

I *t<t ’life 

451^ «(«t5r (^»(n »it?Hi 
?t's<t«t^’Swt^ .j|5f5l 4i^t^ ^nsi I 

uit ^'st^ ^twits'® I 

fil?|ife ^%V9 4t«fl '8tl^ »l'>lt*f "It'S ^C»ItC^3 
Stcnj ^fefl I 

m 

’V’ll 5»I1 <51?^ 5t'5<- 

*iw ?t9i I 

'»itai!>i*l 51 
«ilf‘*t«i I ^ »s<5 

'« ’it«ti ’Hftf’B, 

8% >8 88 5?< c5ii&,^ ’iTtf?, »rw c»i’iTipi 

'a b-"** ?t«ta ^’119 <0^ 

W8l I ^»l it^t^ 'St’t 

'fffvi ^1 *tt«n c’l’it’if^ ai^^si 

( C. B, ) djij? ^tv ^1 ’It^ll f^i’tf^it^, 

C9FJ»tt5*l { C. B. ) ftf’l'® 

I f^: f5lf®»l ^f^*lt?i|il’1 !?fs- 

51I1 C"^9t»I ’if’lfSl^’I '41 *lt<in ’iWl 

?^t8IsT I ?>f? nWJT, *ffaBfr»|5Tl 5F31, ’1«f- 

c?a5l— 4^7 )'b)^ nt'sifta ’PT'8'e 

— f% ^cit? *ff%2ftar fsf^ 

*»t«w fi’T5 I 

art^*l ffc*isi— *fri4'®i 

5f«ic^ I ^«at? f^c*» 

’Stt’JT ^"C 1 4t fir5i4t*»’B?i 

<t'§'Btf 1 I fiwi ’STt’t ^f?iii 

^fwa ’Ifil5t»l*l1, fil’It^fWMt^ 

TH 4’« ifiifl '«f«nft'5i— 

^itir 


■ffl I 

5^11 I wsi’^iw ^filfl 

att^ ^\ \ ’8WW 

?t'5 C’lt^T^C'sl 

^tntfJT fvfr® ^^'5, f<i^t»m»ii cs’if*! 

mat? ^ifliafei Cl? ^sfac^ a^'s i 
ate® fnftn «itm? f?n? f?*ii ^t?i 
fn alto's ?i I ^tatai 
^tuF?*! c?r?ai '«f®i ?tf'?'8 I mat? 

^a? ca? cataHfa? a^a a^ai afaaai 
m'Bttrn f's fma* fa's^af flea? a'w ! 

^t»5^j atfaai as? f?caf®sta caattaa catatfaata 
afaatc?a— 

“lie seems absolutely devoid of physical 
fear. I liave had the opportunity of seeing 
him more than once under fire and “oacK^ 
time he was calm and self-possessed as if he 
had been in his tchsil Cutchcry.”^ 

^ ^AK 

a«j faaji at^ta aai alt's asj^f atfsai ca'sat's 
arasat*!?^ ^t«f f«a i fgcafesta esatea^ 
ma 4^8 e^tama 4'5jntiaa ’pics afaatt??— 

“From what you have told me I feel sure 
in this department the assistance Hurry 
Thakur iiave you was in “valuable.* 

’ts<c?t^a 4^ -stat? ?ata fs? 'statt^s ^ta aw 
Tw ? 'sfaarc's maai Nta atari? afasa 
atl? I 

»t^ 4i»i, I& I 

^^ensre® fa, 0 1 


• N, W, Frontier of B^al. 







fv ^t«ltt»I C’tl 

C5t^t?r « ! 
*t's»i nt*! c’tt’iTtr'i^fl 
5a‘f'®w >lt*i5?-'%t^! 

«r«i ^tf«rsiti'5 

c’im»i 5?tftc<n, 

>1’? cvw «rt«f c*»« cfew 
^tf •I-’f 91 c^itw-^ 1 

9tt9 ?tr» '»rr«p »it«fj9 wtr»ii T 

^tir ^C9 cw»m9 

’4t5«1-5t^1 ^tc»il ? » 

C’lt’Trt c«t>ii »ltlf 

Itiw? ^•Il C’f '5t’9 ? 

?f5 *19*1 ^tWI ? 

4T’9 ^9 »TtW,C9 'StWI ? 

'Tfcijii *11^ 5ltf9 C9 

C9f f9C9 iff9-9C9 

W9 ♦tC^f 
«9Slt9 91^95 "ItW •Itl^r, 

C9T9itt9f ^1«r 

CT9tC9 'Bit tf>l’ ? 

^’19 «lt«f ’I51C9 (?\ 

'gW r 

C’rt*t99% 919 

nj1t9 <9 9H»«| 9tt[l 
9t»l ♦It? 41919 9t9 

jm^WICiy 9W9 ?’1^.| 


»1'ft9 ^«1 f«9t*1 

C9tVl9 fB '81’9 ♦I?r9 9W? 

^9l9 9t9 Wt>1C9 ^19 

f^C9 99*1 'C«t?99 9lf»f ?— 
9lf9 Iflrt «t9, 

9l«»1'e C'Bl9T9 C9199-91^ I 


'5,^9 «91 9?! 'BlI'B ♦qift 59 C5^, 
CSm 'gt9 ^£9 C'B19, 919 9l9 C9£5 C5W 

C'8l9ir9 ?99 91£? Bflf9C9 91 I 

^f9 9£91 91% 'Bl’l'B ^ir9 5’9 99, 
C^l9lf9 ?99 9lC9t «l1f9 iSl'Bl'B 9*119 
'5[f99 9ir9%99 >199 I 

'l^fV 5£91 ^ 'B1’£'8 9? 59 
'«rtf 9 '9lt9£«1 C®t9 ^If9 911? «111 'C9l9 
^9£9 f9f9C9 9’£9 9l91-f59l 9l9^.J 

^f9 5£91 *1% '9ir9 5t9 f999, 
C^l9lf5 C9l5l£9 C«£9 99lCB 9f?9 C5C9 
9^9 9f9>'B 9^1 9*95 999 I 

l[f9 5C9l f99t99 ^lf9 59 ^91, 
CBl9lf9 >« 99 91t9 C9£9 ?f9t99 9m9 

*lf?9 91?^ f £9 9f999 ?9l I 

'^f9 5£91 919 ^9119 59 ■IW, 

C«l9tf9 « C95 f9f9 C5l9lf9 B99 C9f? 
?9C9 ?9£9 5£9 99l£*l9 ?91 I 

^f9 5C91 9t|^ ?lft 5’9 %999, 

99 91£9 *i|£9, 999 tl?t£9 £5^9 

Clt9 9tC9 ?£9 f£»r ?t9t9 ^ I 

^r9 5£91 9f9 ?lf9' 59 ^9lf94l, 
CBl9t9 999 C9£9 'SlwilN C?£9 
C8t9ir9 911919 CBC9 9lfif9 Hlft^T I 
^f9 5W1 91t^9|tft 

0519119 B91 gf9 «9 ff9 

9f9£9 919 5^19 ?99 I 
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THE VEDAS AND THE PURANAS 

As A Source of Ancient Indian 
History 

In the work of reconstructing the 
history of ancient Aryan India, her 
ancient literature — sacre<l and secular 
particularly the Vedas and Pnranas has 
not been laid under contribution, to any 
moderately appreciable extent, under 
the rules of modern historical criticism. 
Tradition embedded in contemporary 
literature has now been recognised as 
one of the sources of history ; but the 
Vedas have been regarded — even by 
critical scholars — in the light of com- 
parative religion or mythology, having 
nothing to do with sober history. Pura- 
nas too (though the name means chro- 
nicles, and one of the five indications 
of a Parana is an express account of 
dynasties, etc) have been so long 
relegated by historians to the region of 
fables, and by the faithful, regarded as 
only religious manuals. The time has 


come for subjecting Vcdic and Pouranic 
literature (with all its manifold branches) 
to a methodical and critical study, with 
a view to obtain facts of ancient tradi- 
tion, useful for a connected account of 
India of Aryan times. 

For the last half a dozen years 
and more, I have devoted iny leisure 
moments to such a stud>^ and have 
been arriving, by degrees, at the conclu- 
sion that between the Puranas and the 
Vedas, a sufficiently intelligible tradi- 
tional iiistory of India from the earliest 
times, down t(^ a few centuries before 
Clirist, may be prepared in at least a 
tentative manner. 

This sort of history, though not 
history proper in the strictest sense of 
the term, appears to my mind to be 
necessary spade work, to clear the ground 
for the foundation of a mr>re substantial 
structure, with material collected in the 
course of research from different sources 
and in different quarters. 

In this opinion, I am in some measure 
supported by the treatment given, by 
the historian of early India, (Mr. 
Vincent Smith), to some of th« more 
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reliable Puranas^ in carrying back the 
history of ancient times from tlie fourth 
to the seventh century C. ; also by 
the dissertation, of Air. F. E. Pargiter, 
I. C. S. Retd., on the dynastic lists 
collated and made out from the 
different Pauranic accounts. In our 
own country, tlie researches in Vedic 
literature carried on by such erudite 
Vedic scholars as the late Mr. Umesh 
Chandra Batavyal, M. A.. C. S ,^ the 
late A. C. Sen, M. A., C. S.,^ and Pandit 
Umesh Chandra Gupta Vidyaratna^ 
which do not appear to have received 
as wide a recognition as they deserve, — 
lend further support to the proposition 
above advanced. In all these, however, 
the vast available extent of ancient 
Sanskrit literature has been onlyjpartially 
tapped. My own idea is to travel 
farther and farther afield, to cover the 
whole grountl, and take a comprehen- 
sive survey, testing the information 
supplied by the Vedas, in the light of 
facts gleaned from the Puranas and 
vice-versa. In some sense, certain 


* (/'/V 4 ' his “Dynasties of the Kali age”) and 
“Ancient Indian (Genealogies and Chronology 
F. R. A. S. 1910. 

(1) Vide his Veda-Pravesika'^ in Bengali 
Calcutta, 1 31 1 B. F. 

(2) See his articles on '‘'‘The Ilcro-^ods in the 
Veda'" in “Research and Review” of the 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(3) '‘'‘Pratna-Tatva-VaridhP Cal- 
cutta, 1319 B. E. 


Puranas which have been admitted by 
some of our historians into the pale 
of recognised sources of history, contain 
mention of tradition which is more 
ancient than any to be found in the 
Vedas. The Vedas are C(3llcctions of 
psalms, hymns, rituals and incanta- 

r 

tionjJof which the authorship is ascribed 
to certain religious Seers, poets, priests 
and medicine men. In the Pauranic 
lists, on the other hand, of ruling dynas- 
ties, priestly families and warriors and 
Rishis from the earliest times, we can 
trace Aryan History even to the Pre- 
Vcdic age, for, the Pura?tas professedly 
begin with the beginning of things ; at 
least things Aryan. Elsewhere, I have 
sketched out a preliminary outline of 
what such a tradition history might be 
like. ♦ 

What is essentially necessary to bring 
the subject within the jiractical arena 
of scholarly research, is t<^ methodise, 
arrange, and interpret Vedic Texts 
aneiv, from a common-sense view-point, 
instead of following exclusively and 
mechanically the much-too-beaten track 
of explatiation of orthodox commenta- 
tt^rs, etymologists, and U^xicographers. 
In the next place, it is essential to 
collect and compare the dynastic lists, 
and other historical matter obtainable 
from some of the authentic Puranas, 
e.^. to the Matsya, the Vayu, the 

♦ See my article on peep into the earliest 
history of Aryan India,'' publi.shcd in the 
‘‘Modern Review,” rgio. 
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Vishnu, and the Bhagvata, — test them 
and fix their chronological sequence by 
means of synchronic anecdotes and 
references thereto found in the Vedic 
Texts, 

It is not impossible, (as some Indianists 
are apt to imagine), to know the real 
import of certain abstruse Riks, wuthout 
the aid of extant commentaries, particu- 
larly that of Sayana. They appear to be 
unintelligible often because the context 
is forgotten, or the interpreter proceeds 
to interpret with a preconceived notion 
of either a ritualistic dictum, an astrono- 
mical theory, or a favourite myth. More 
often than not, the true sense would flash 
upon the reader’s mind, if he would read 
with the corresponding account of the 
occasion given in some Parana or other. 

For a careful and accurate estimate of 
any literature, the one thing needful is 
to find out and fix in one’s mind the 
time th.Q place wherein it was com- 
posed ; as also the nature and occasion of 
the composition. As research now goes, 
however in matters Indian, one is 
surprised to sec references in support of 
a given thesis, quoted indiscriminately 
from the widest range possible in Texts 
— from the archaic Vedas to the modern 
Kavya literature, equal value being 
attached to whatever may be found in 
Sanskrit garb. We, on the other hand, 
propose to essay a general survey on a 
chronological plan, if irideed the term 
‘chronology’ may be applied to tradition 
scattered over vast and hazy distances of 
time. For this purpose, I have, in another 


paper,’ briefly discussed the preliminary 
questions, so far as the Rig Veda is 
concerned, as to : 

(a) Who composed the Riks ? 

(b) When were they com[)Osed ? 

(c) Where were they composed ? 
and (d) What is the subject-matter of 
the hymns ? 

(a) I quote from that article : — “The 
seven prominent Rishis, whose writings 
found a place in the San/iita were, 

(0 Gritsamada Bhargava, 

(2) Viswamitra-Kansika, 

(3) Vamdeva Vasishtha, 

(4) Hharadwaja, 

( 5 ) Atri. ' 

(6) Vasishtha, 

(7) Kanva, 

and these cover seven "niandalas" from 
the second to the eighth. The first 
niandala comprises hymn-collections of 
several Rishis who had each composed 
more than one hundred lines or Riks, 
and had become known as Satarshis ; 
and the tenth mandala comprises all the 
hymns meant for Sonia sacrifices, 
collected apart.” The names of all the 
prominent Rishis mentioned above, 
occur in the Puranas ; they being des- 
cendants of kingly families and connected 
with ruling houses.” 

(b) The period over which the com- 
position of Riks extended m.ay be 
roughly set down as six centuries from 
Circa 2000 li. C. to Circa 1400 B. C., the 

(1) "The Religion of the V'cdic Aryans”, — 
(Dacca Review, 1914). 
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latter date being approximately the date 
of the great internecine war, known a.s 
tlie Kurukshetra War, — after which, 
apparently, the ancient civilisation under- 
went a vital change. 

(c) Again I quote from the same 
article : — “In Vedic times, Aryan settle- 
ments could be found scattered from 
Pratissthana in Afghanistan to the king- 
dom of Viileya Kshatlriyas in Bengal ; 
from Kosala and Mithila on the north 
to the city of Mandhata, and Chedi and 
Mat.sya in the south. Even the Dak- 
shinapatha beyond the Narmada, was 
not unknown. Agastya, brother of the 
,»great Vasishtha was the pioneer in colo- 
nising the south, and the Riks composed 
by hitn and his wife, are to be found in 
the collection. The Bhargavas had their 
strongholds in Bharoach in Western 
India, then known after their name as 
Bhrigu Kachha. A branch of the Aik- 
shakavah under Mandhata and his 
descendants established itself on the 
Narmada ; and Mandhata, Purukutsa, 
Trasada.syu, and Trayaruna are famous 
names in the Rik Veda. The Kansikas 
were at Kanyakubja and Gathipura ; 
and Viswamitra and his Bhojas 
established themselves in a separate 
principality in lihojapur.^ The Vasish- 
thas wielded their power in Kosala north, 
and were the ministers of Sudasa (Raghu) 
the great Vedic conqueror and emperor. 

(2) The Viswamilr.as (or Kausikas) also 
established themselves iti K.'iusiki-K.'icliha, at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Kosi. 


The Gotamas flourished in Videha under 
the aigis of the Janakas ; and an offshoot 
of this family settled in Bengal (Dirgha- 
tamas and his son Kakshivan Onsija, 
and their descendants, being known as 
the Krishnanga-Gotamas).— — Another 
branch under Bharadwaja settled at 
Prayaga in the principality inherited 
from the Pauravas. Kanwa and the 
Kanwayanas had their centre on the 
bank of the Malini River in the Doab, 
and were under the protection of the 
royal Paurava House. It is evident from 
the above account that the Riks under 
review were compo.sed not in “the land 
of the Five Rivers” alone. Vedic 
sacrifices were performed in all Aryan 
colonics and settlements then scattered 
over the vast riverine tracts of Northern 
India, from Afghanistan to Bengal, in 
Western and Central India, and even in 
the Deccan. VVe will accordingly expect 
to find and interpret local and personal 
references according to the country in 
which the hymns saw the light. In each 
settlement or principality, the Aryan 
community was one of the nature of a 
military outpost in an enemy's country ; 
settled and organised undertribal chiefs 
and conquerors, almost always at war 
with its neighbour.s, wanting more and 
more land to occupy, more and more 
soldiers to fight the battles, and more 
and more wealth from the rich enemy 
to be .jconquercd, and reviling it when 
the tables were turned. Texts bearing 
on these points will be found in abun- 
dance in the collection. 
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(d) So far as the Rg, Veda is con- 
cerned, the hymns we have to consider 
and criticise, appear to Iiave been 
composed for recitation at the Yajnas 
or sacrifices, performed by chiefs and 
royalties, or by wealthy citizens. These 
sacrifices included (i) domestic rites 
before the house-hold fire, (ii) sacrifices 
to Indra at full and new moons, and 
(iii) the grander ones, involving meat 
offerings and Soma oblations ; generally 
performed by princes and nobles. 

This general out-line has to be filled 
in with details, and the theme elaborated 
with exactitude — which means the life- 
long collaboration of many scholars. 
I have so far been able to deal with 
only the merest fringe of the subject ; 
and that also, in respect of only one of 
the VedaSy e. g, the Rg, Veda, Here I 
have much pleasure to refer to the very 
reasonable re-arrangement of the Riks 
proposed by my son, Prof. S. C, Sarkar, 
M. A. of the Jagannath College, Dacca. 
Ilis suggestion is to classify and collect 
together Riks according to the clans or 
families of Rishis, and then to place 
them in groups within the class, in genea- 
logical and chronological sequence. In 
respect of the verses which do not admit 
of being so treated, he suggests allotting 
them to a separate section consisting of 
isolated Rishis and Rajarshis, Under 
the first section, he has given tables with 


♦ “The Rg*vcda re-stated” (Jagannath 
College Magazine 1913. 


short explanatory notes and enumera- 
tion of Riks e, g, 

TABLE I. 

The Bhargavas. 

1. Sunakhepha-Devarata (see theKau- 
sikec groups). 

2. Gritsamada-saunaka. 

— R. Y. II 1-3, 23-26, 30 - 43 - 

3. Somahufti — II, 4-22. 

4. Kurma son of Gritsamada. II 27-29 

5. Usanas son of Kavi. VIII. 84 and 

IX 87-89. 

6. Nema. VI 1 1 100. ^ 

7 Jarndagni nephew of Viswamitra. 

VII loi, IX 62 and probably 65 ; 

X no and (x 167 jointly with 
Viswamitra, also parts of IX 
67 and 107, and X 137). 

8. Prince Playoga VIII, 102. 

9. Kavi, son of Bhrigu IX 47-49, 

75 ‘ 79 - 

10 Bhrigu^ son of Varuna IX 6 j (pro-^ 
bably ), 

8. In the otlier tables, he has similarly 
dealt with the Kausiskas, the Vasishthas, 
(including the Agastyas) the Gautamas, 
the Angirasas (including the Midha 
Fanchalas, the Kanvas and the Atreyas. 

Under the 2nd Section, he mentions 
the Kasyapeyas, the Ailas, and the 
race of the first Manu. 

In explanation of table I ; as above 
described by way of example, the 
following genealogy is appended by 
him : — 
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D. of Hiranyakasyapa 
(Divya) 


— Rhritju iD. of Puloma. 


I 

(i2 Deva clans) 


Kavi 


Chyavana — Sukanya g. d. of 
I Manu VII. 


D. of an Indra 
(Yajani) 

1 

Devayjani —Yayati 

I 

(The Yadavas) 

Arjuna Sahasrabahu 
(Con temp of J aniadagni) 

I 

Jayadilvaja 


Nsanas Kaiya Aknuvana=« Riichi, Dadhichi ? 

I (d. of Nahusa) 

•' I 

Urva (migrated to the Gomati) 

Richika-Anrva=(L’s. d. of Purukutsa 
and sister of Visvamitra) 


Jamadagni 


(Sunahaepha after- 
wards Devarat) 


'"Taljangha Parasurama. 

(Contemp of Parasurama) 


Vitahabya (afterwads known 

I as Sunaka lihargnva) 

Gritsamada-Sanuaka 

Kurma. 


According to the Paiirani lists embo- 
dying the names of princGS common to 
the Agni, Vishnu and Mntsya Puranas, 
Arjuna-Kartabiryya-Sahasravahu was 
twelfth in descent from Yajati. This 
establishes the age in which this 
great Haihaya prince and the Great 
Rishi Viswamitra flourished. Counting 
from Manu VII (Vaivaswata). whose 
daughter’s descendants both were, they 
would be between the eighteenth gener- 
ation on one hand, and the fifteenth on 
the other ; that is, at the average rate of 
>5 years per generation, the period 


would cover 450 or 375 years ; or, say, 
four centuries. The time would then 
be about tlie sixteenth century B. C. It 
would also appear that Bhrigu was 
either a younger contemporary of Manu 
or later in age than him by a generation 
or two. In the Puranas, Bhrigu’s name 
occurs as one of the seven Patriarchal 
families of Rishis. 

The above illustrates the way in which 
the authorship of given Riks classified 
according to gotras of Rishis, may be 
fixed in order of time, in the light of 
genealogical information gleaned from 
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the Puranns. The subject matter 
treated of in those Riks it will be 
possible then, to interpret and weigh 
in their intrinsic worth, and allusions 
and references occurring in the context, 
will then be more fully understood. 
Continuing the con.sideration about the 
Bhargava family of Rishis, it ‘may be 
noted that from the time of Yayati and 
his son Yadu, they blended their fortunes 
with those of this branch of the Atlas 
(afterwartls known as the Yadanas. 

When the Rff, Vedti has been 
arranged on some such plan as sketched 
and illustrated above, the original text 
of each group will have to be studied, 
and translated by different scholars in 
as many different ways as possible 
whether ritual etymological, astronomical 
mythical or historical. These meanings 
will have to be subjected to general 
criticism and thereafter, the meaning 
accepted by the majority of historical 
critics from the common sense point of 
view, might be taken as a basis for 
building whatever historical matter may 
be derived therefrom. Here it is neces.sary 
to emphasise, that when Vedic literature 
ceased to be composed, and centuries 
passed by, wherein it grew to be the 
cherished heritage of Aryan culture and 
annotators began to appear on the 
scene, there was a school of annotators 
who were known as the "Aitihasikas" or 
hi.storians. Yaska in the fifth century 
B, C. in interpreting the Riks mentions 
them as also the Nairnktas (those 
who interpreted the Riks in their 


etymological sense). The historical 
treatment of the Vedas, will not there- 
fore be altogether an innovation without 
a precedent. 

In a way .similar to that applied to 
the Rg. Veda, the other Veda and all 
their Brahmanas will have to be re- 
stated, reviewed and scrutinised. It 
would thus be possible to have informa- 
tion obtainefi from one source, tested 
atul corrected by corresponding reference 
in another. 

Side by side with a modern redaction 
of the Vedas and the Brahmanas, all the 
important Puranas \vill have to^^ 
critically edited, in so far as they would 
yield historical matter. Mr, Pargiter, as 
a pioneer in this field of research, has 
already given u.s a reasoned and corrected 
version of Puranic genealogies, in his 
article ‘on “Ancient Indian genealogy 
and chronology”, i)ublished in J. R. A. S. 
ami in his subsequent work, “The Dy- 
nasties of the Kali Age". He has how- 
ever, taken the account of the .so-called 
Solar dynasty, as the standard, whereby 
he has tried to correct the other dynas- 
ties e g., tho.se of the Jadavas, the 
Haihayas, the Kanyakubjas etc. This, 
we arc afraid, is not quite correct and 
can be easily challenged on many points 
For one thing, Mr. Pargiter has not 
taken the Vedic account of the princes 
occurring in many of the.se dynasties into 
consideration, and has thereby let go a 
valuable corrective. P'or another, it docs 
not seem to have struck him that the 
dynasty of Manu VI I, in the main and 
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male line established itself, not in the 
Sacred Panchanada, nor in the Rladhya- 
desa, but farther east in Kosala north 
and south ; and that branches of this race, 
established principalities in different 
centres of the eastern region where 
Vedic ritualistic civilisation did not 
thrive. The Rig Veda gives prominent 
reference to the Ailas, the descendants 
ofManuVII. through his daughter Ila, 
and the Aiksliakavas and others of the 
so-called “Solar” race are hardly to be 
met with therein. Remembering that 
tradition preserved by Rishis and priests 
we aid be closer and more accurate in 

■ r 

the case of rulers who supported them, 
than what would be the case in regard 
to princes who did not care for ritualistic 
sacrifices, it would be more reasonable to 
suppose that the genealogies of the Ailas 
and their offshoots preserved, are gene- 
rally more reliable than the lists of 
“Solar” kings to be found in them, or in 
the Kavyas. 

Instead of making one given dynasty 
the standard to go by, it will be fitter, in 
our opinion, to test every genealogy 
found in the Puranas by means of selec- 
tive lists of names common to all, and 
by the application of synchronisms 
gathered from all sources — Vedic and 
Pauranic, 

I have prepared dynastic lists on this 
plan from the Agni, the Vishnu and 
the Vayu Puranas in respect of (i) the 
Yadavas, (2) the Haihayas, (3) the 
Dvimidhas, (4) the Pauravas, (5) Kanya- 
kubjas, (6) the North Panchalas, (7) the 


South Panchalas, (8) the Kasis, (9) the 
Anavas (10) the the Aikshakavas, 
(ii) the Magadhas, (12) the Videhas. 
There would not be place in this article 
for these detailed lists ; but by way of 
comment, it may be noted that against 
69 generations of Yadava princes from 
Manu, 19 of the Haihayas, 55 of the 
Pauravas, 18 of the Dvimidhas, 15 in 
Kanyakubja line, 23 amongst the North 
Panchalas 22 of the South Panchalos 
35 in the K<asi line, 44 in the Anava 
dynasty, 96 in the “ Solar ” line, 16 in 
the Magadha line and 56 in that of 
the Videhas, as shown in the genealogies 
collated by Mr. Pargiter in the 
J, R. A. S. VVe get in these common 
lists 39 generations in the Yadava 
dynasty from lia Budha, 20 generations 
in the Haihaya dynasty, 12 in the 
Dvimidha line from Yavinara, 33 in 
the Paurava family, 13 in the Kanya- 
kubja family, 25 in that of the North 
Panchalas, 12 of the Kasis from Suhotra, 
32 in the line of Anu, 51 in the “Solar" 
line from Ikshaku, 32 of ths Magadhas, 
and 56 of the Videhas from Ikshaku. 
These latter show that certain famous 
names were somehow omitted from the 
genealogies in one or the other of the 
Puranas e.g., Marutta, Kambalavarhis, 
and Tittiri from among the Yadavas ; 
Tansu or Tritsu, Hina, Hasti, Janme- 
jaya II, Trasadasyu, Dilipa, Supotra 
and Yanmejaya III amongst the Pau- 
ravas ; Sudasa, Saudasa Sahadeva, 
Prishata, Drupada, Dhrishtadyumna 
and Jantu amongst the North Panchalas ; 
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Janmejaya in the South Panchala line; 
Ksliattravriclha and Gritsainada in the 
Kasi dynasfy ; Adhiratha in that of 
Anil ; and Kakustha, Sudasa and 
Vrihadvala in the ** Scdar ” line. If 
we get interconnecting anecdotes and 
accounts of these kings in the literature 
under review, we will be justifi&il in 
inserting them in their appropriate 
places in the dynastic lists. Instead 
of the Solar line of the Aiksha- 
kavas being in the result regarded 
as acceptable as a correct measure 
of ancient dynastic succession, we find 
that the genealogies of the Yadavas 
in Western and Central India, of the 
Pauravas in the Punjab and the Doab, 
and of tlic Anavas and Magadha in 
the East, were probably more accurately 
maintained, because of their greater 
activities in conquest and colonisation, 
whereby the kingly names therein were 
more [lopularly and widely known and 
remem ber(5d. 

According to the Paiirani tradition, 
Indo-Aryan dynastic age begins from 
Manu VII (Vaivaswata). It was his 
daughter I la who settled and ruled in 
the Kabul Valley and was the progeni- 
trix of the “Lunar’' line of kings; and 
his son Ikshaku who established at 
Ayodhya (Kosala) the royal “Solar’ 
line. The ruling Aryan dynasties of 
pre- Vaivaswata centuries probably 
flourished somewhere in Ifigh Asia, 
though references to an Aryan colonisa- 
tion of India more ancient than the 
time of Manu VII, are not wanting in 


the Puranas. For instance Prithu- 
Vainya 14 th in descent from Swayam- 
bhuba Manu, from whom India is 
believed to have been named Prithivi 
is described as the first king of India 
who [)erformed tlie Rtxjasuya and became 
the ancestor of the Kshattriyas ; and 
Bharat, sixth in descent from the same 
ancestor, to whom was allotted the 
kingdom south of the Him van, gave his 
own name to the country be ruled over, 
(Bharatabarsha). Anga, grandson of 
Chakshusha Manu, (Manu IX) marrieii 
Sunitha, daughter of Vaivaswata- Yama ; 
and hence can be rc'gardcd as a con> 
temporary of Vaivaswata Manu. That 
is to say, that, between Bharata 1, and 
Manu VII, tiiero is a difference of six 
generations, or a century and a half. 

'Pherc is no mention of tiu! antecerlcnt 
Manns in the R^. Veda, (except perhaps 
that of P/ta Miimi or father Mami, who 
may be identified with Swayambhuba- 
Mami) ; the hymns mainly dealing 
with the ritualistic worship introduced 
by Manu VII “and his daughte Ila. 
It is admitted by scholars that the Riks 
collected in the Rg. Veda Sarihita were 
composed in Aryan India, including, 
of course, the Kabul Valle)’. This 
accepted traditiim tallies with the 
dynastic tradition, to be found in the 
historical section of the Puranas, 

From what has been said above I 
believe it has been made clear that a 
connected dynastic account of Aryan 
princes from the earliest times can be 
gathered fjom literar)' sources which 
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have so been neglected. Before 

proceeding to that task, it will be both 
convenient and nece.ssary to place before 
the reader a geographical description of 
countries and climes where Aryan civili- 
sation grew, and whence it extended. In 
some of the Puranas, some information, 
often connicting and confused, can be 
had under the heads, ‘'li/mbana Kosha" 
or “Geographical Description." This 
information can not of cour.se be verified 
owing to the changes that have occurred 
yith the lapse of ages, and to the old 
names of mountain, rivers, etc., having 
been long replace<l by others. Still it is 
not altogether impossible to make an 
intelligent guess as to the position and 
situation of the tracts concerned, from 
the mass of matter yielded by the 
Puranas — This will be attempted in 
another paper. 

I submit this hurried sketch for the 
consideration of Indian scholars engaged 
in research in the field of ancient Indian 
history, and not to show that I have yet 
been able to discover any historical fact 
in connection therewith, that can be 
placed side by side with those that 
arc vouched for by coins, inscriptions 
or archaeological remains. The point 
is, that references in contemporary 
records of persons and events, should 
not be brushed aside, simply because 
these arc literary, and not embossed on 
metal or engraved on stone. If this 
paper succeeds in directing attention to 
the hitherto neglected sources from 
which 1 have drawn, and in proving an 


incenitive to a systematically critical 
and scholarly .study of India’s ancient 
literature from the of view of history^ I 
shall be happy to consider my humble 
labours amply rewarded. 

S. C. .S.\I<K.\Ii, M. A., M. R. A. S. 


THE DAYS OP THE HINDU 
CALENDAR. 


In selecting the subject of my lecture 
this evening 1 was guided by two con- 
siderations. One was that in the midst 
of modern western education it is some- 
times desirable to look back upon the 
past however dim it may appear to us 
now. This is desirable not only because 
the present can not be understood with- 
out the past but also because the best 
corrective of the conceit of the present 
is a study of the past on which the 
present stands. The rapid strides of 
modern science make one’s head giddy 
and a bewildering sense overpowering 
the historical repose of mind makes the 
past struggles of man to discover truth 
look like child’s play. We forget 
that the world could give birth to a 
Newton only because there had been a 
Kepler born, and the birth of a Kepler 
became possible becau.se of the previous 
birth of a Copernicus and Galileo. If 
the naodern science of the last century 
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is so rich, it is because it has inherited 
the legacy of past generations whicli 
accumulated knowledge little by little 
in the course of many centuries. The 
other consideration which influenced me 
to choose my subject is the fact that 
foreign culture imbibed from boyhood 
tends to engender a bias of education 
which belittles what is indigenous be- 
cause it is unknown and unlearnt. 
Theological and philosophical doctrines 
of the Hindus are at the same time so 
often dinned into our cars that we have 
almost begun to think that the people 
in ancient days lived a life of austere 
asceticism, seeking temples and groves 
to worship their deities and to meditate 
on the Great One. That they had other 
spheres of activit}’, that they developed 
a state of society in which were repre- 
sented various departments of temporal 
knowledge, though repeatedly shown 
in history, are often lost sight of. Such a 
one-sided ‘view of Hindu civilisation 
tends to distort the true perspective and 
to create a morbid sentimentality which 
the rough contact with the west does 
not always succeed in curing. 

As an example, I have selected a 
topic with which we are all familiar. It 
will be unnecessary to deal with all the 
different kinds of days reckoned by 
Hindu astronomers. I shall confine my 
remarks to six different days, three of 
which are purely scientific while the 
other three though scientific in prin- 
ciple arc presented to us in a garb of 
mythology. As a connecting link of 


the two sets of days I shall introduce 
the origin of week-days which tlunigh 
based entirely on astrology liave been 
exercising an influence on tlie doings of 
a Hindu for at least two thousand years. 

It is unnecessary to define the word 
day. We know tliat it primarily means 
the time between the rising and setting 
of the sun i. e. the time during which 
there continues to be light in contradis- 
tinction to night ; secondarily, the word 
means the period of lime between two 
consecutive sunrises. It includes a day 
proper followed by a night, or a nigjU 
followed by a day. 

The most natural day is what is 
caused by the sun’s aiipcarancc above 
the horizon Everyone knows that the 
sun rises in the east and makes the day 
(Diva). He moves in the sky from east 
to west, and then disappears below the 
horizon. We are then in darkness. It 
is night. Man begins his work with the 
rising of the sun and takes rest when the 
sun sets. The Vedic Rishis used to 
begin their sacrifice with sunrise and 
therefore connected the day with 
.sacrifice. They named the day Savana 
divasa, the sacrificial day as distinguished 
from another day — the moon’s day. It 
was the lime for extracting the juice of 
the Soma plant and offering it to the 
gods after the morning ablution. The 
name savana divasa thus became current 
in Sanskrit language and meant a 
natural day. 

But the Hindu astronomers were not 
satisfied with the name which bears no 
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connection with a natural event. Tliey 
invented another word, and called the 
natural day, Bhu-divasa, the earth’s day. 
The exact sijjnificancc of this word will 
be seen later on. 

But all the days are apparently alike. 
The sun rises and sets ; each day is 
followed by a niijlit There is no mark 
by which one day can be distinguished 
from the next. Today is exactly like 
yesterday, and will be so tomorrow. It 
does not take long to notice that the 
moon is different from the .sun in this 
respect. On some nights the moon is 
»:ot seen, while on others she is .seen, but 
in different shape. On some nights she 
appears full round, on others of other 
shapes. The nights are therefore better 
distingui.shable than the days. The 
Vedic Rishis called those nights on which 
the moon is not seen Amavasya, literally 
the night on which the moon remains 
with or in conjunction with the sun. It 
is easy to count 30 nights between two 
consecutive Amavasyas or Newmoons 
or between two rurnimas, Fullmoons. 
These thirty nights, each followed by a 
day, were named tithis. The Rishis 
counted days, divasa, by nights. 

The moon was adopted in every 
country as a measure of time. In 
Sanskrit .she is Masma, in Anglosaxon 
mona, in German inond, Greek mcne, all 
from the root Ma to measure. The word 
month is really moonth, Greek men, 
Latin mensis, Sanskrit masa. Hence the 
word month or masa is really a lunar 
period of 30 nights. 


Thus the Jew.s began the day at sun- 
set, and a Jewish day e.xtends from 
sunset to siiiuset. The Mahommedans 
count the day also from sunset. It is 
tlie first moon visible which regulates 
their calendar. The English word New- 
moon implies the same, though it now 
means conjunction, Amavasya. The 
reckoning of fortnights — a period of two 
weeks — shows that nights were counted 
as we count days. In the Hindu calendar 
all important festivals and ecclesiastical 
dates are determined by moon -days, the 
tithis excepting a few which were intro- 
duced later and are determined by the 
position of the sun. 

While observing the moon the Vedic 
Rishis watched the stars and noticed 
that these were fixed as if on the concave 
surface of a sphere, and that the moon 
moved among them from west to east. 
The stars were grouped and the groups 
or constellations were given names. 
There was no necessity for naming all 
groups of stars in the heavens. The 
constellation which lie along the path 
of the moon were named, for they ^ are 
the mile-stones in the path. The Rishis 
observed that the moon takes 28 days, 
rather 27 days, to move from one con- 
stellation (Nakshatra), and to return 
to it. Therefore they counted and 
named 27 Nakshatras. The moon was 
imagined to reside with each in suc- 
cession. Hence the moon was called 
the lord of the nakshatras. It is well 
to remember that the moon in Sanskrit 
is a male person and the 27 nakshatras 
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female. The Sanskrit month-names are 
all derived from the names of the 
nakshatras, in which the moon appears 
full. 

The Rishis, like early man, watched 
the periodical occurrence of the seasons, 
such as wint« r and rains. They iioticed 
that the constellations which rise in the 
cast or pass the meridian when the sun 
sets seem to approach the sun. Those 
that are seen in midheavens today at 
suuset will be seen on the west a few 
days hence. Either the stars move 
towards the sun or the sun towards the 
east amoii" the stars. Hut the stars arc 
fixed, and the moon is actually seen to 
move from west to cast even durin^j a 
night. Hence the sun also moves, 
though slowly, fn)m west to east. 

It was noticed that when the sun is 
close to certain constellations rains begin 
and when clos ' to others winter comes 
on. It was furlher noticed that like the 
path of the moon the path of the sun 
also lies .somewhat oblique. For some 
days the sun appears near to zenith at 
midday. The days are then long, and 
the nights short. When he is seen low 
down the days are short and the nights 
long. With the long day.s rains begin, 
with the short days winter. The seasons 
could not be mistaken ; and these gave 
the Rishis the division of time called the 
year. Fhey named the year Vatsara 
the period of time in which the seasons 
(Ritavah) lie (Vasanti). They expressed 
also the period by the word Sarat 
(winter). We shall see further on that 


the home of the Rishis was in a very 
cold country. The people of England 
can appreciate the advent of summer 
after the rigours of winter. They expre.ss 
the year by summer. Their hearts glow 
at the sight of a dear friend, and they 
give him a warm reception. We who 
live in the Tropics know what the rainy 
season brings to us. The four months 
from the beginning to the cessation of 
rains were to students and pilgrims a 
period of inactivity. Even the Sun-god 
himself goes to sleep. The rivers swell 
sometimes overflowing the banks. Our 
hearts gladden at the seasonal r^iV 
which usher.s in a rich harvest. Our 
hearts cool at the sight of a friend ; we 
offer him cool water to wash his hands 
and feet with and make him cool. It is 
natural for us to mark the year with 
Varsha, the rain. 

The Vcdic Rishis counted the days 

of the year and found the number to 

be 360. Many other ancient nations 

counted the same number. From this 
* 

counting they divided the circumference 
of a circle into 360 parts or degrees. 
The year was divided into /2 sun- 
months, each of 30 days ; for, the moon 
month consists of 30 days. 

Thus the foundation of the Hindu 
calendar was laid during the pre-Vedic 
times. It required improvements and 
precision. It was found that the moon 
does not actually take 30 days to come 
to be in conjunction with the sun, but 
half a day less. How to keep the num- 
ber of tithis 30, yet to make the length 
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of the moon month accurate f It was 
done by givinj? an artificial meaning to 
the word, tithi. If the sun be assumed 
to be fixed, the moon describes 360*’ 
with reference to the sun in 30 tithis, on 
an average of 12" in each. The tithi 
was therefore declared to be that space 
of time which the moon takes to separate 
from the sun by 12”. This is the mean- 
ing of the term in the Hindu calendar. 

Similarly, the path of the sun, the 
ecliptic, was mathematically divided 
into 27 equal parts, and each called 
a Nakshatra. The year was found to 
Consist of 366 day.s, and a new meaning 
was given to the word day, 360 of which 
make up a year. The day was named 
saura of the sun. 

It will be now dear why I have 
avoided employing the familiar terms 
lunar day and solar day. In English 
astronomy a lunar day begins when 
the moon departs from the meridian. 
In Hindu astronomy it may begin any 
time, a.s soon as the number of degrees 
of distance between the sun and moon 
becomes divisible by 12. For similar 
reasons I have been obliged to use the 
Sanskrit term savana divasa, or natural 
day, instead of the familiar word civil 
day. The reason is, the savana divasa 
commences at sunrise and is continuous- 
ly counted till next sunrise ; whereas 
the civil day of the Europeans commen- 
ces at the preceding midnight. Hence 
when a Hindu says, for instance, that 
he will start for Calcutta tonight, he 
means sometime within the night which 


does not end until next sunrise. Hindu 
astronomers, however, begin their day 
at the preceding midnight at the Meri- 
dian of Ujjayini, just as English 
astronomers begin their day at mid-day 
at the meridian of Greenwich. 

Instruments were invented to measure 
the lengths of the days and it was 
found that the natural day is variable 
in length and therefore unsatisfactory 
as the unit of time. The early Hindu 
astronomers watched the passage of 
stars through tlie meridian and found 
that they take the same time to depart 
from the meridian and icturn to it. The 
time is invariable in length. It was 
called star’s day — Nakshatra divasa, 
and adopted as the standard of time. 
The day is divided into 2r,6oo Pranas 
or respirations. As the equator, like 
every other circle, is also divided into 
the .same number of minutes of arc, a 
minute of it takes i respiration to revolve. 
This unit of time was named Prana 
or respiration as the time of a respira- 
tion is usually the same, 4 secs of our 
watch. 

The star day of Hindu astronomy 
is practically the same as sidereal day. 
In all modern observatories the standard 
clock keeps sidereal time. When the 
average of all the natural days of the 
year is taken, it is found to be 3 min. 
56 secs, longer than the ‘ sidereal day. 
But once we get this measure, we can 
regulate our clocks by the sidereal time 
as the Hindus did their water time- 
keepers. 
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THE DAYS OF THE HINDU CALENDAR. 


The three days, the civil, lunar, and 
sidereal are tlie important days of the 
Hindu Calendar, These came into use 
before Christ. The other days of which 
I am now going to speak are of different 
order. They represent certain astrono- 
mical facts_ 

Of these the division of time into 
the week is imaginary and entirely 
based on an astrological belief. The 
seven planets known to the ancients are 
the Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Satet. The sun and moon 
were called planets, because they move, 
and are not fixed like the stars. They 
were supposed to move round the earth 
as centre in circles called orbits. The 
most distant is the orbit of Saturn, 
which appears to move most slowly. 
Then are the orbits of Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and lastly the 
Moon, whicii is the nearest to the earth. 
The da\' was divided into 24 boras or 
hours, as it is done now, and the seven 
planets were believed to preside over 
them in succession. Now 3 times 7 
give 21 hours; 3 hours remain over. 
Therefore the third planet of the series 
in descending order rules over the 24th 
hour, and the fourth one over the 1st 
hour of the next day and over the 
day itself. The division into week days 
appears to have been introduced into 
India frotn a foreign source, probably 
the ancient Chaldeans by the Greeks. 
The Chaldeans were experts in astrology 
and many kn astrological b<d^ of the 
Hindus can be traced fto external 
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sources, the Yavanas of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. The source having been one, 
the system has been the same every- 
where. 

The ancient Hindus, however, had 
days consecrated to the Fathers, the 
souls of deceased persons corresponding 
to the manes of the departed of the 
Romans. These days — the days of the 
I’itris have astronomical significance, 
and represent indeed an astronomical 
fact. The Pitris arc supposed to dwell 
in the moon. They see the snn from 
the moon as we do from the earth. 
'I’here is, however, difference in Hbe 
duration of their rlay. They see the 
sun for fifteen of our days and are in 
darkness for a similar period. For at 
the time of new moon, the side of the 
moon opposite to us faces the sun. 
It is then the mid-day of the fathers. 
At the time of full moon the side 
opposite to us is in darkness. It is 
then midnight with the Fathers. The 
8th tilhi of the dark half of the lunar 
month is thus their morning, and the 
8th of the light half their evening. 
This explains why funeral oblation is 
made by the Hindus on Newmoon days 
when it is mid-day, the time of taking 
meals of the Fathers. 

Now I pass on to the day of the Gods 
It is said that a year of mortal man 
is only a day and night of the Gods. 
How this reckoning arose requires some 
explanatio.n. First, let us consider 
whether such long days and nights occur 
anywhere on the earth. To persons 
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living at or near the poles, the year 
consists of a day and night only. The 
sun takes six months to travel up from 
the south to the north, and another six 
months to move down from the north 
to the south point of his path. These 
are the two Ayanas courses of the sun 
and divide the year into two halves. 
There are reasons for believing that the 
Vedic Rishis made similar division and 
beg^n the year from the vernal equinox 
— when the day and night are of equal 
length in spring, corresponding to the 
2 1st March of our pre.sent times. They 
reg.'irded the course from the vernal to 
t'he autumnal equinox on the north of 
the equator as the first half of the year 
and called this portion of the sun’s 
path Deva-yana — the path of the gods?. 
The southern half of the sun’s path 
which the sun describes in another six 
months was called the Pitri-yana — the 
path of the departed souls, and some- 
times Asura-yana — the path of the 
demons. Now, the gods of the Rishis 
lived with them near the North Pole. 
They mixed with the men on occasions 
and led a life similar to ours. To 
persons living near the north pole of 
the earth, the equator and horizon 
coincide, the Deva-yana lies above the 
horizon and Pitri-yana below it. To 
them th.e sun neither rises nor sets for 
six months. In other words, there is 
perpetual day for half of our year, and 
perpetual night for the other half. It is 
remarkable that in the very old Brah- 
mana literature we meet with a passage 


which says, “That which is a year is but 
a single day of the god.s.” The state- 
ment is remarkable, because during the 
times of the Brahmanas the astronomical 
knowledge was not so advanced as to 
enable the Rishis to fabricate a fact by 
mathematical calculations as we do now. 
The statement is also found in Iranian 
literature. In the Rig Veda itself a 
Vedic bard says, “We have, O Asvins, 
reached the end of darkness ; now come 
to us by the Deva-yana road”, clearly 
referring to the long nights due to the 
sun remaining below the horizon. The 
tradition of a day six months long is 
common in Sanskrit literature. It can 
only be explained on the hypothesis 
that it was originally the result of actual 
observation. In the Mahabharata, for 
instance, we are told that “At the north 
pole the sun and the moon go round 
from left to right every day, and so do 
all the stars”. The very word ‘Uttara’ 
north, implies that it is the upper point 
of the heavens. The north can not be 
overhead or upper except to a person 
at or near the North Pole. The.se and 
many other passages have been quoted 
by Mr. Tilak which go to show that the 
earliest home of the Aryans was near 
the farthest north and that the day and 
night of the gods were matters of 
observation. Now I come to consider 
the longest day reckoned by Hindu 
astronomers. It is the day of Brahma, 
the creator. His day is such a long 
period that it is necessary to proceed 
from its smallest subdivisions. It is said 
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that 360 days of the gods make their 
year in the same way as 360 days of the 
mortals do theirs. Twelve hundred years 
of the gods make the smallest division 
of Brahma’s day. It is equal to 432000 
years of ours and called the Kali-yuga. 
Ten times this is the largest division — 
and called a Maha-yuga. A thon,sand 
Maha-yugas is a day of Brahma. Mis 
night is of equal length. At the end of 
each day of Brahma, all creatures are 
destroyed. 

This division of time with slight 
variations is met with in almost every 
branch of Hindu literature. The ques- 
tion naturally arises : Is this a variation 
of unbridled fancy, or does it represent 
some theory of astronomy and serve 
any useful purpose ? We shall pre.sently 
see that the Yuga division is an astro- 
nomical device and .serves the .same 
purpose as astronomical epochs. No 
event can be placed without a fixed 
starting iioint. Dates are referred to, 
some fixed point often arbitrarily chosen. 
Thus according to Europeans 1915 years 
have elapsed since Christ was born. An 
event which happenc<l before Christ is 
dated B. C. — before Christ. So Christ 
Is the starting point of historical events 
in Europe. The Hindus have many 
starting points the latest is the conquest 
of the Scythians — the Sakas. It corres- 
ponds to 78 years after Christ. Another 
is called the beginning of the Kali-yuga. 
It corresponds to 3102 B. C. These 
starting points are called epochs which 
form the beginning of respective eras. 


Chronology is based on method of 
computing time. The creation has been 
the starting point of many chronologies. 
Thus the Jew.> reckoned time from the 
cre.ition, which they dated at 3700 
before Christ. Bishop Usher (17 cent.) 
and many others dated the creation 
from facts giveii in the Bible at 4004 B.C^ 
The era of Constantinople adopted in 
Russia dates from the creation fixed at 
5508 B. C. Now if we take the word 
creation in its real .sense, these dates 
will appear ridiculous to modern science 
no Ie.ss to the Hindus. They s.iy that 
the age of the present creation is not Of 
be counted by thousands but by milli- 
ons of years. Indeed they claim an 
antiquity at least as old as the civilisa- 
tion in Mes<ipotamia which is dated 
7000 B. C. 

The creation in Hindu chronology 
in the morning of Brahma’s day 
means the creation of the solar sy.stem, 
the earth and the planets .separating 
from the womb of the sun. The sun is 
therefore named the Savita, — the gener- 
ator. .According to the Hindus this 
took place some two thousand millions 
of ye.ars ago, and that the earth became 
fit for life twenty millions of years after 
the formation of the earth. Modern 
Physicists, geologists, and biologists 
have attempted at various times to 
assign an age to the earth. I need not 
repeat their estimates which are based 
on certain known laws of nature and 
arrived at with great care. I should, 
however, point ogt that if the Hindu 
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estimate is somewhat in excess, the 
error is on the safer side. The Hindus 
would regard the estimate of one 
hundred millions guessed by modern 
science rather too small. 

But how did the ancient Hindus 
arrive at their estimate? It was not 
mere idle speculation delighting in 
jet>ns, but certain astronomical facts 
which led to the theory of creation. 
TJlife Hindu cosmogony or theory 
regarding the origin of the universe is 
as much astronomical as the modern 
Nebular hypothesis. The idea that the 
\y/;.dd has not been for ever in the form 
in which we see it, but that there was 
a time when it existed as a mass 
without form — a chaos — is not new to 
the llindu.s. The chaos of the Greeks 
and the ap of the Hindus out of which 
all things were formed corresponds to 
the ncbulou.s mas.ses of modern astro- 
nomy. I have no time to describe in 
detail the process as lound in astro- 
nom\’, in Purans, in the codes of sacred 
laws of the Hindus, but would content 
myself by stating that the Hindu 
cosmogony takes accoutit of the forces 
of contraction and repulsion as neces- 
sary for the evolution of the world. 
The account is substantially the same 
as that given by Kant in the i8th cent. 
He was the founder of the modern 
nebular hypothesis. He was struck 
by two facts of astronomy. One is 
that six planets and nine satellites 
(the number then known) move round 
the .s^n in circles not only in the same 


direction, but very nearly in the same 
plane. The Hindus of course did not 
know the existence of the satellites 
excepting the moon — the satellite of 
the earth. Neither did they know that 
the sun himself resolves on his axis. 
These have been discovered with the 
help of the telescope. But the absence 
of knowledge of these facts does not 
weaken the general conclusion. Kant 
argued that the common direction of 
motion of the planets in very nearly 
in one plane could not but be the result 
of some common cause. Yet there is 
no material connection between the 
planets which could make these take 
up a common direction of motioti. It 
is natural to suppose that there was 
once some such connection. The space 
of the universe must surely have been 
filled at the beginning with original 
elements of the bodies of the solar 
sy.stcm. Herschel (i8th cent.) examined 
with a large telescope the nebulce — the 
irregular masses of soft, cloudy light — 
found in the celestial, space, and 
suggested that the stars were formed 
by a process of condensation of vapoury 
mass or nebula. Laplace, the celebrated 
French mathematician, early in the 
last century reasoned on lines similar 
to those of Kant and thought that the 
original material was nothing else then 
the atino.sphare of the sun which once 
extended so far out as to fill all space 
now occupied by the planets. 

This is an outline of the celebrated 
nebular hypothesis. It seems to me 
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that the early Hindus argued in a 
similar manner. The very word yuga 
implies junction, combination ; and the 
periods though immensely long are not 
vague but expressed in human years. 
The date for framing a hypothesis 
regarding the origin of the universe 
were undoubtedly insufficient, but it 
must not be supposed that the result 
was erroneous, or the reasoning illogical. 
It was known to the Hindus that the 
planets all move in circles close to one 
another, and in the same direction ; 
that they excluding the sun and 
including the earth are all dark bodies, 
shining only by the sun’s light. Indeed 
they thought that the stars were also 
dark bodies and shine only by borrowed 
light. They also believed that the 
planets moved with the same velocity, 
and, that their unequal motion forward 
or backward, was not real but apparent. 
Given these, it may not be impo.ssible 
for an intelligent man possessing specu- 
lative tendency to imagine a condition 
similar to what is implied by the nebular 
hyyothesi.s. 

This was aided by a mathematical 
process, required in astronomy. In 
calculating the place of a planet for 
any date the first stdp is to obtain 
its place on some preceding date, 
the epoch. The latter place is known 
from old records. Given this place and 
the number of days or years elapsed 
since then, and the rate of motion of the 
planet we arrive at a place which the 
planet ^vould occupy had it moved 


uniformly at that rate. The place thus 
found is called mean, and the imagi- 
nary planet, mean planet. The eiioch 
may be any date, it may be Jan. r. i8cx), 
or Jan i. 1850, or 3102 B. C. Given 
the present position and the rate of 
motion, it is easy to calculate backward 
and find tlic place on any previous date. 
Given the present positions and the 
rates of the motion of all the planets 
it is easy to calculate the time when 
they all met at one place. There 
is no speculation in it, but .simple 
arithmetic. In this way the Hir.'-ljj 
astronomers found tliat the mean planets * 
/. e. the fictitious planets all moving with 
uniform motion, met together 3102 
before Christ. This is called the begin- 
ning of the Kalijuga. The length of 
the yuga is 432000 years, at the end of 
which the mean planets will meet again. 
Kalijuga has been a very useful epoch 
in Hindu astronomy. It is the starting 
point in the calculation of the places 
of the planets .with the help of astro- 
nomical tables. 

If we calculate the places backward 
it is found that the planets did not meet 
near one other and not at the same 
degree, minute and second. If we take 
a period longer than the period of the 
Kaliyuga, say ten times longer, we 
arrive at the great age — the mahayuga. 
At the beginning of the mahayuga all 
the planets met together, and will meet 
again at the end of the period if the 
laws of nature remain the same as they 
are now. 
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It seems that there was a school of 
Hindu astronomers who held similar 
views regarding the earth. The history 
of the origin of the theory is lost in 
obscurity. We find however, distinct 
mention of the theory first in the 
astronomical treati.se of Aryabhatta. 
He worked in Pataliputra, Modern 
Patna, in the first half of the 6th 
Century A. D. In giving the periods 
of the planets he makes the remarkable 
statement that “ in a Mahayuga the 
earth revolves to the east 1,582,237,500 
tjiues." In other word.s, the <liurnal 
revolution of the starry sphere is due 
to the earth’s rotation tf)wards the east. 
In another place Aryabhata tleclares 
that as a man in a boat moving forward 
sees a stationary object on the shore 
as if moving backward so to the people 
in the equator the fixed stars seem to 
revolve to the west.” 

Now we understand why the natural 
day was given the name lihu-divasa, 
the day due to the earth’s motion, 
exactly as the lunar day was named 
Chandradivasa, the day to the moon’s 
motion. That the theory of the rotation 
of the earth was at one time current 
in India is proved by the fact that 
later astronomers who tried to refute 
the theory did not however hesitate 
to use the word Bhu-divasa themselves 
in their own works. There must have 
been a reason for introducing a new 
word, the earth’s day — a . word which 
bears on its face the distinctive mark 
of a novel idea. 


1 have no time to describe the 
hi.story of the Copernican theory which 
produced a revolution in the conception 
of the people in Europe. For fourteen 
centuries Europe was satisfied with 
the old conception of the earth’s 
fixity, in space. And none dared 
to go against the accepted doctrine. 
In India freedom of thought is un- 
parallelled, and Aryabhata was not 
persecuted. 

The ancient astronomers knew that 
the earth was round. They also knew 
the cause of eclipses. The moon like 
other planet.s was known to be a dark 
body. This explains the origin of 
the reckoning of the day of the Fathers. 
From the same we infer that the Hindu 
a.stronomers were aware that the same 
face of the moon is always presented to 
the earth. In other words, astronomically 
speaking, the moon rotates on her axis 
in the same period as she revolves round 
the earth. 

But did the school of astronomers 
hold that the planets including the earth 
revolve round the sun ? Pandit Bapu- 
deva Sastri of Benares and Mr. Ram- 
lingam Pillai of Madras have ably 
proved from facts of Hindu astronomy 
and the latter from a rare commentary 
of Aryabhata that the ancient a*stro- 
nomers of India held that the sun was the 
centre of motion of the earth and the 
planets. It is difficult to condemn the 
arguments. I shall however quote a 
statement of Varaha, a contemporary of 
Aryabhata from his work Brihat-samhita. 
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There he describes the qualifications of 
a person who wishes to be recognised 
as an astronomer. Among these he says 
that “an astronomer should be acquain- 
ted with the earth’s revolution, rotation, 
and position in space.” His exact words 
are “I 3 hu-bhagana-bhramana-samslhan- 
adi.” What can be a stroiigef and 
clearer evidence tlian this bare state- 
ment ? Seeing that the later astronomers 
kept silent on the theory, the statement 
of Varaha is startling indeed. It is 
further to be noted that Varaha did not 
think it necessary to say anything in 
explanation of Ins statement, because, 

I fancy, it had been a current doctrine. 
Aryabhata wrote his work at the young 
age of 23. It is not possible for any 
young man to proclaim a new theory 
which was likely to go contrary to 
accepted doctrines and at tlie same time 
command respect of his contemporaries 
and successors, not only of India but of 
Greece at\d Arabia. We may therefore 
safely assert that he did not propound a 
new doctrine. In fact he himself dis- 
claimed originality and concluded his 
treatise thus : — “The science of astrono- 
my is a veritable ocean. It contains 
real and false gems of knowledge. I, 
riding in the ship of my intellect entered 
into the ocean, dived into it, and by the 
grace of the self-existence have brought 
to light the precious gems of true 
knowledge. For, in ages past the astro- 
nomy which lay hidden in the Vedas 
and made known to the world by 
Brahma was true”. What this latter 


statement implies need not be at present 
emphasised. 

I shall now conclude this brief sketch. 
We have seen how every Sanskrit word 
denoting a day contains within itself 
a long roll which can be unfolded only 
with patience. The central idea of the 
day is the appearance or visibility of the 
sun. When the sun is seen from any 
side of the earth, it is day there and 
night on the opposite side. Thus we get 
the earth’s day. When any side of the 
moon is towards the sun, it is day there, 
as the day of the Fathers. When the 
sun is seen from tlie stars, as he is seen 

% 

at Full-moon from the moon, it is star- 
da)'. The gods believed to dwell at the 
North-pole see the sun when he travels 
above the equator. It is then the day 
of the gods. Brahma looking down upon 
the sun from an immense distance sees 
the sun- shine. As long as the sun shines, 
so long is a day of Brahma. Fvery day 
is followed by a night. In the twilight 
of the evening of Brahma’s day the sun 
goes out and with him the world 
becomes lifeless. During Brahma’s night 
creation remains at a standstill, the sun 
with the planets form one formless inert 
mass. With the dawn evolution begins 
again and the existing order qf things 
reappears in the morning. Another day 
passes with the same cycle of events, 
A year of Brahma consisting of 360 of 
his days rolls by, still the same cycle is 
repeated. But Brahma’s life is not 
infinite, as infinite as time. He even is 
mortal, and with the expiry of the 
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hundredth year of his life, tlie universe 
dissolves into nothingness. There is 
chaos, “a dark illimitable ocean without 
bound, without dimension, where length 
breadth and height, and time and space 
are lost”. Or as Manu, the ancient man, 
has said, “this universe was inert, with- 
out definition, beyond ken. as if the 
whole was in deep slumber. Then the 
Great Self-existent willed to evolve the 
universe. He put energy into the all 
pervading primeval matter emanating 
from Him. It assumed the shape of an 
egg, as brilliant as the golden coloured 
sunT In the egg H<; entered as Brahma, 
the creator of all the worlds”. 

In other words, there was cosmical 
evolution at the will of the One. Brah- 
ma is no other than His will working in 
the creation, and Brahma’s day is no- 
thing else than the existing order of 
things in the Universe the blue boun- 
daries of which appear to us as the 
outline of an egg. 

The period of a Mahayuga has also 
been of great use in expressing the 
periods of revolution of the planets. 
We say that the sun takes 365 days, 
6 hours, 9 mins, 9.314 secs, starting from 
a star to complete a revolution or 
i 6 $' 2$6 3S;^gi days. The Hindu astro- 
nomers would express the same fact by 
stating that there are so many days in 
Mahayuga. This method does away 
with the necessity of using fractions 
which are difficult to remember. The 
ancient Hindus have given to the world 
the decimal system of notation and it is 


no wonder that they devised this elegant 
method of avoiding fractions It is 
to be further remembered that the 
Hindu astronomical works like many 
other works are all metrical composi- 
tions in which fractions of numbers can 
hardly be introduced without violating 
the canons of versification. 

The Yuga system of the Hindus has 
been misunderstood and much criticised. 
Adverse critic.s liave adduced the system 
as an evidence of the Hindu’s fondness 
for exaggeration. We are not concerned 
here with the use of the system in the 
Puranas as chronological data, nor with 
the accuracy of the origin. But when 
rightly understood, the conception of 
the great cycles by the ancient Hindus 
would do credit even to modern science. 
Indeed Laplace the celebrated French 
mathematician of the last century 
actually proposed a universal epoch 
somewhat similar to that of Hindu 
astronomy. 

In the explanation of the theory of 
cycles and of Brahma’s day we have 
assumed that the sun forms the centre 
round which the planets including the 
earth are revolving. For if the earth 
form the centre, the idea of the evolu- 
tion of the planets from the sun becomes 
extravagant. The question therefore 
is : Did the Hindus, or at least the 
Hindu astronomers believe the sun to 
be the centre and the earth a planet of 
the sun ? Did they believe that the 
cause of the alternation of day and night 
is the whirling of the earth like a 
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spinning top ? Modern science, declares are accepted doctrines based on actual 

that the earth is not fixed, but that it experiments and observation. 

rotates on its axis and while rotating JOGES ChanDRA Roy. 

from west to east it is travelling round — 

the sun at an enormous speed. These 


THE SCOPE OF BIOaEOORAP.HY 

BY 

V. Leo Faulkner, f. k. g. s., k. r. s. a. 
{Jfiditm Police) 

Author of 

“A Tour in the Par East,** “The Sandars 
of the New Province eto., etc. 

Biogeography is to many the most 
interesting of the three main branches 
into which geographical science is 
divided. The following table will at a 


glance indicate the subjects comprised 
under this head, and it is obvious that 
to obtain a comprehensive knowledge 
of them much time and labour will be 
necessary. 

It is not at once apparent how the 
study of animals, plants and mankind 
can have any concern with geography, 
hut a little consideration will shew that 
such contingencies as the situation, • 
climate and physical characteristics of 
a country must, of necessity, constitute 
a large factor in dettrmining the distri- 
bution of the animals and plants to be 
found within its limits. 



Geographical Science 


Physical Geography 

1 

Mathematical Geograpiiy 

Biogeography 

Zooi^eography 

Antiiropoge )graphy 

P h y t ogeog raphy 


Political Geography Commercial Geography 

Though it is an incontestable fact Panama does not permit the mtgration 
that human beings can live in any part of fish which would die were they to 
of the world provided that they have leave the warm seas. The Polar bear 

a normal supply of water and food, the lives but a short time when taken from 

same cannot be said of the animals to his home of ice in the north to the 

he found in many parts of the two heat and glare of the tropics. In fact 

hemispheres. Thus the isthmus of he rarely survives for long in the tern* 
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perate climate of Britain. Occasionally 
the presence of some natural enemy in 
a particular tract of country renders it 
impossible for a certain genus of animal 
to thrive there. Thus we find that in 
certain tracts of Africa it is impossible to 
introduce horses owing to the persistent 
hostility of the tsetse fly. Again though 
camels and giraffes prosper on an arid 
94fndy plain, they are unable to make' 
their way through forests which thus 
restrict their movements. On the other 
hand, monkeys cannot live in the open 
and .so they will only be found in regions 
where trees are plentiful. 

Such points as these early attracted 
the attention of modern scientists and 
the result of their re.searches was the 
inception of the theory of “geographical 
distribution.!’ To Charles Robert 
Darwin and Alfred Russell Wallace 
must be giv'en the credit for taking up 
this question with the care and searching 
inquiry it certainly merits and though 
many of their deductions yet require 
to be confirmed they haye left a most 
valuable foundation on which scientists 
of the present generation can work. In 
his “Origin of Species" Darwin held 
that all species had not only a common 
origin but a common place of origin 
and, aff I have already suggested, if 
this conception is to be satisfactorily 
and completely proved an explanation 
will have to be offered as to how certain 
animals are inhabiting different parts 
of the globe. All animals have the 
power of moving and hence more espe- 


cially in the case of birds, natural 
locomotion must have been the primary 
factor in the distribution of species. 
The winds too form an excellent medium 
for the transportation of insects and 
ova while birds can carry such forms 
of life in their feet or on their wings. 

WaUace’s distribution of the animals 

t 

of the earth was as follows : — 

(1) Pala: arctic Europe, temperate 
Asia, and the northern Fringe of Africa. 

(2) Ethiopian — Rest of Africa. 

(3) Oriental — India, South Chiiiti, 
Malay Islands, Philippines, Borneo and 
Java. 

(4) Australian — Australia and the 
neighbouring islands. 

(5) Nearctic = North America exclud- 
ing Mexico. 

(6) Neotropical — Mexico, Central and 
South America. His .scheme, however, 
has not been acce[)tcd in its entirety but 
to those who wish to dip deep into the 
ramifications of this fascinating subject 
I would recommend an early .study of 
“ A Geographical History of Mammals ” 
written by Lyddeker, the well known 
naturalist. 

Phytogeography, which in simple 
language means the geography of plants 
is a branch, of .science which, in the 

. v< 

past, has, corhparativcly speaking, made 
but little headway. Although many 
have endeavoured to put forward a 
logical scheme of geographical distribu- 
tion their conclusions have not been 
generally accepted. In 1807 Humboldt, 
the great German geographer and 
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naturalist, attempted to plan maps of 
botanical distribution but he appears to 
have been dissatisfied with his own 
arguments. Bentham, about 1870, ori- 
ginated a classifications of three regions 
and this with some modifications sugges- 
ted by Drude is that followed for 
the most part by students of Phytogeo- 
graphy. The distribution of the land 
flora, which are, of course, quite sepa- 
rate from the sea flora, comprehends 
the following three groups : — 

(i) Boreal, (2) Tropical and (3) Aus- 
tral. These in turn are divided into 
many sub-groups. 

It must not however be imagined 
that there is only one accepted geogra- 
phical distribution of plants. Unfortu- 
nately scientific re.search in this direction 
is so diffused that a definite standard 
has not yet been obtained. Nevertheless, 
in these days of ubiquitous culture it 
may be said to be a pleasant relief to 
find a branch of science where so much 
sill remains to be done. Text books 
on the subject are comparatively few 
and far between and the only work of 
which I have any personal knowledge 
is Baker’s Elementary Lesson in Bota- 
nical Geography. This too may now be 
out of print for I remember that when 
reading the subject some thirteen or four- 
teen years ago, my copy was then far 
from new. Plant Geography byScbimper 
is a learned exposition of the subject 
which will be appreciated by those who 
have already studied and understood the 
elements of Phytogeography. 


As regards Antliropogeography, to 
demonstrate its importance as a branch 
of science I cannot do better than quote 
the following extract from " Peoples 
and Problems of India” written in 1911 
by Sir T.‘ W. Holderness A country 
makes its inhabitants in more senses 
than one. This is true of India. In 
the first place a country must be able 
to sustain inhabitants, or they will 
not exist. There is a natural limit to 
its population. At one extreme is 
the Sahara Desert, at the other the Nile 
Valley. In India, both extremes are 
found ” 

“Again, a country may be .said to’ 
make its inhabitants in that their 
faculties and dispositions are largely 
influenced by its physical and climatic 

conditions The many races that 

make up the population of India 
maintain their di.stinctive characters, 
though for centuries they have lived 
side by side. None the less India has 
stamped them with a common seal, 
and has wroi>ght out a recognisable 
type amid a great profusion of species. 

“ Lastly, a country makes its inhabi- 
tants go far as it determines their 
political history. The fertility of a 
country may prove its ruin, if accom- 
panied by a soft and languid climate 
which saps the energies and weakens 
the combative instincts of the inhabi- 
tants. Of this, Egypt is an instructive 
example. It has passed from one 
conqueror to another until it has lost 
the consciousness of national life. India 
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like Egypt, has been the coveted prize 
of the strong. But, unlike Egypt, it 
has in the long run absorbed its invaders 
and maintained its own civilisation. It 
has been able to do this because its 
natural frontiers have protected it from 
invasion except at one or two points. 
These points are so distant from the 
centre that invasions of India always 
lost something of their first impetus 
before they could be pre.ssed home.” 

Could we hope to find a more apt 
illustration of the effect of the geogra- 
phical characteristics of a country upon 
tijp people who form its inhabitants ! 

’ Again, let us turn to those European 
powers who are now engaged in terrible 
conflict in France and Russia. Germany 
has during the last forty or fifty years 
realised the immensity of its land 
boundary. It has during that period 
always had in view the possibility of a 
war in the course of which it might be 
attacked on its .several frontiers. What 
was the result ? We see it in that vast 
German army which entered the present 
war not only armed with all the legiti- 
mate means of destruction which 
civilised war-fare permits but fortified 
with nefarious death-dealing instru- 
ments evolved by the brains of those 
obsessed with the idea of German 
militarism. This, in no small degree, 
is the consequence of the geographical 
situation of Germany and furnishes 
another example of the truth of the 
statement, "A country makes its inhabi- 
tants in more senses than one”. 


A country with a long coast line and 
numerous safe ports would at once 
suggest itself as having the wherewithal 
of commercial prosperity. But unless 
there are navigable rivers on which to 
send down valuable commodities to the 
ports ; unless there are convenient coal 
fields and deposits of iron ore ; unless 
the inhabitants are adapted by upbring- 
ing and climate to constant labour in 
the extraction of minerals, the country 
is not likely to take a leading part in 
the world’s commerce. On these and 
similar phenomena does commercial 
geography dilate. We learn why parti- 
cular places and peoples are associated 
with particular phases of merchant 
enterprise and how they make their 
mark or lose tlieir f)lace in the incessant 
race for wealth. 

It is constantly said that India’s future 
depends on the development of its 
internal and indigenous industries. That 
this is true no one will deny, but is it not 
essential that the youth of the country 
should be instructed in the subject which 
will reveal to them the road which leads 
to success ? Should they not be taught 
how other countries have prospered 
through a scientific and intelligent deve- 
lopment of their industries ! 

1 cannot claim to be an educationalist, 
so am unable, for instance, to understand 
why it should be necessary for the 
Indian Schoolboy to learn by heart 
page after page of Shakespeare. I can 
however declare without fear of contra- 
diction that the average English school 
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boy spends far less time on the Bard of 
Avon than his Indian compeer does. 
Why sliould this be the case ? There 
is, I have no doubt, some subtle solution 
for this apparently unintelligible conun- 
drum but it is not obvious U> the 
ordinary layman. There are, however, 
many who will agree with me that the 
time thus employed mighty be more 
usefully spent in the studj' of geo- 
graphy. 

“Geography again: What a dull, 
tedious study that was wont to be !” 
remarks the Daily Telegraph in review- 
ing a book on Modern Geography. Dull 
and tedious it will be if the teachers do 
not comprehend the scope of the subject 
and we are thus forced to pause and 
inquire if a new class of instructors will 
not have to be trained before Geography 
can be satisfactorily taught in Indian 
schools ! This paper, short and incom- 
plete as it must necessarily be, will, I 
trust, demonstrate that Biogeography is 
neither dull nor tedious ; on the contrary 
it deals with subjects that arc not only 
of interest to the scholar but of vital 
importance to the patriot. It is now 
the duty of those in authority to insist 
that this branch of geographical science 
receives the attention it demands. “ Pic- 
ture book geography," as it has been 
scathingly styled, is still an optional 
subject in the Matriculation examination 
but very few competitors select it. The 
reason is obvious for Geography is of 
no subsequent value to the student from 
the point of view of “ marks,” and a 


young man anxious to take his degree 
cannot altogether be blamed for choos- 
ing the subjects which are most likely 
to assist him in the attainment of the 
end he has in view. The fault is with 
the system and until the sy.stem is 
brought into line with that which obtains 
in Europe, so long will one of the most 
important sciences be relegated to an 
oblivion from which it should be rescued 
without further delay. 

The Royal Society of Arts and the 
London Chamber of Commerce hold 
annual examinations in which commer- 
cial geography forms an important part. 
This is perhaps the most useful phase 
of biogeography from the point of view 
of the average student who has not the 
opportunity or desire to specialise in 
geographical science. But in how many 
colleges or institutions on the Bengal 
side of India docs commercial geography 
form a part of the curriculum of studies? 
They probably could be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand. 

Here then,' I say again, is an admir- 
able opportunity for the University of 
Calcutta to initiate a course of lectures 
in this sadly neglected branch of learn- 
ing. The Royal Geographical Society 
of England constantly remlad« the 
various boards of examiners of the 
necessity for making geography an 
obligatory subject and of setting papers 
on modern scientific lines. Moreover, 
it does not remain content with giving 
advice, as a reference to the Society’s 
Statement of income and expenditure 
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for 1915 shews that during the year it 
spent no less than £ Ii8d. 18. 6. on 
Education. Of this sum, £ 700 was 
devoted to the teaching of geography 
at Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
while 455. 6 was expended on 

scientific instruction. It is also to be 
hoped that the new University of Dacca 
will, when it comes into being next year, 
not forget the claims of geographical 
science. 

P. Leo Faulkner, 


THE ARCTIC HOME IK THE 
Bia-VEDA : AN UNTENABLE 
POSITION. 

iv 

The next important Rik, mentioned 
by Mr. Tilak, under this head, runs as 
follows ; — 

11-28-9. 

(Avyustah it nu bhuyasih ushasah). 

‘Verily’ many are the Dawns that 
have not flashed forth at all’. 

This, expression also, if taken by 
itself,- cut off from the context, appears 
to lend some support to Mr. Tilak’s 
contention, as if the Dawn referred to 
here was really a Dawn, which, though 
seen rising continuously for several days, 
was not yet fully flashed forth. But a 
mere glance at the context will most 
conclusively prove that it mans some- 


thing quite different. The first two parts 
of the Riks Mr, Tilak has only referred 
to the latter portion, and he alone knows 
why — combined together, run thus : — 

^1*11 mfts ’ll 

B” 

(Pora rina .savih adlia matkritani ma 
aham rajan anyakritena bhojam avyustah 
it nu bhuyasih ushasah). 

'O Varuna, absolve me from my 
paternal personal debts. O King, may 
I not live on others’ earnings. Verily, 
many of the Dawns ( my Dawns ) have 
not at all flashed forth.’ 

Now, in this Rik we find Rishi Grit- 
.samada or Kurma, — the authorship of 
of the Rik is uncertain —invoking 
Varuna to absolve him from his 
personal as well as paternal debts, and 
not to make him a burden upon others 
for his subsistence. And incidentally 
the Rishi has told us that so great 
were the mi.series the debts had 
caused him that many of his Dawns 
(i, e. days), though dawned, seemed not 
to have dawned at all, 

(vyustah apt avyustakalpah) as 
Sayana puts it. Evidently therefore, 
the expression ‘many 

Dawns’, here simply means 'many of my 
Dawns ' ; and as such, it refers to the 
events of the Rishi’s own life and has 
absolutely nothing to do with any 
Polar Dawn or anything of the sort. 

The most important Rik, mentioned 
by Mr. Tilak under this head, runs as 
follows : — 
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VI 1-76.3 

(Tani it ahani vahulani asan ya 

prachinam udita Surjasya 
Yatah pari jarah iva acharanti Ushali 
dadrikshc na punah yatih iva), 
‘Many were the splendours (of the 
Dawn), that lay spread before the Sun, 
and on account of which, O Dawn, 
thou lookest like a faithful and devoted 
wife, always moving close in front of her 
husbattd, and not like a faithless woman, 
moving far away from her husband.' 

Here, the word “Ahani”, has been 
used in its literal sense of “splendours”, 
(tajamsi) ; and it is exactly in 
this sense of the term that the Dawn 
has frequently been described, in the 
Rig-Veda, as (Ahana), 'the 

goddess having splendours’. But not 
satisfied with the above interpretation 
of the word by Sayana, Mr. Tilak has 
urged that here the word should be 
taken in its ordinary sense of ‘days’. 
And thus understood, the expression, 
says Mr. Tilak, must mean as follows : — 
“Many were the days that preceded the 
rising of the Sun, and through which 
the Dawn was seen moving about as 
after a lover, and not like a faithless 
woman who forsakes her husband.’ 

‘It is therefore clear,* adds Mr. Tilak, ‘that 
the verse in question expressly describes 
a Dawn lasting for many days, which is 
only possible in the Arctic regions.’ 


But here also Mr. Tilak has been 
misled by his scientific bias. In the Rik 
under notice, the Dawn has clearly been 
represented as moving close in front of 
the Sun, with her beauties fully laid bare 
before the gaze of her beloved, and 
therefore as looking like a faithful and 
devoted wife, (jarah 

iva acharanti). Now, evidently such a 
description can only apply to the short- 
lived Dawn visible in Tropical and 
Temperate countries ; and it loses all 
its significance, when applied to the long 
Polar Dawns. In Polar region.s, the 
Dawn rises long before the appearance , 
of the sun, and there is a long interval 
between the first appearance of the 
Dawn aud the ri.sing of th(r sun. The 
Polar Dawns, therefore, can, by no 
means, be characterised as 

(jarah iva acharanti), 'moving 
clo.se in front of the beloved like a faith- 
ful wife’. The Polar Dawn, which is 
visible long before the rising of the sun, 
and which spreads her splendours in 
regions far away from the sun, does, on 
the contrary, look like a faithle.ss wife, 
(jatih iva), who wanders far 
away from her beloved, with her beau- 
ties iaid bare to the lustful gaze of 
others. Evidently, therefore, tho^awn 
referred to here must needs be a short- 
lived Indian Dawn, which is followed by 
the sun in quick succession, and which 
alone can, therefore, with propriety, be 
characterised as always moving clos^, 
like a devoted wife, “«rf 31 ! (jarah iya), 
in front of her beloved husband, with 
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her beauties fully laid bare to his wistful 
gaze. Mr. Tilak’s interpretation makes 
evidently the Rik extremely prosaic and 
entirely meaningless. The word, 

(Ahani), in the Rik under notice, must 
therefore be taken in Sayana’s sense of 
(tejamsi), ‘.splendours’. Profs. 
Roth, Grassman, and several other 
western scholars have fully admitted the 
soundne.s.s of this interpretation. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the Dawn referred to 
here must be a .short-lived Indian Dawn, 
which alone can, with propriety, be 
described as, (jarah 

iva acharanti) ‘moving close in front of 
her beloved like a devoted wife.’ Here 
is another RiK, with the same conception 
running through it, though somewhat 
differently expres.sed : — 

c«it4t*r^ 

I (I., 115, 2) 

Surjah devim Ushasam rochamanam 
marjyah na yosham abhyeti paschat. 

‘The sun follows the beautiful Dawn, 
as a man (lover) foIIow.s a woman (his 
lady-love)." 

Descriptions like these do, evidently, 
apply to a short-lived Dawn alone and 
are totally meaningless, when applied to 
the Polar Dawn. 

A^J&in, Rishi Vasishta is the author of 
the Rik, under notice. Here the Dawn 
has been represented as then actually 
seen by the Rishi moving close in front 
of her beloved like a devoted wife, “Bft?! 

(jarah iva acharanti 
dadrikshe). The expression, 

Garah iva acharanti 


dadrikshe) ‘thou art seen moving like a 
devoted wife’, clearly shows that the 
Dawn described here was a Dawn which 
was then actually being seen by the 
Rishi. Such a dawn must needs be an 
Indian Dawn ; and it can have absolutely 
no reference to a Polar Dawn or any- 
thing of the sort. We have yet to 
consider one other characteristic of the 
Dawn. The Rig-Veda has, in several 
places, referred to the circular motion 
of the Dawn, and represented it as 
moving like a wheel. Referring to these 
de.scriptions Mr, Tilak tells us that “a 
dawn in the temperate or the tropical 
zone is visible only for a short 
time on the eastern horizon, and 
and is swallowed up, in the same place, 
by the rays of the rising sun ’’ and that 
“it is only in the Polar regions that 
we sec the morning lights revolving 
along the horizon for some day-long 
periods of time” ; and that, therefore, 
“if the wheel-like motion of the dawn 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda, has any 
meaning at all, we must take it to refer 
to the revolving splendours of the dawn 
in the Arctic regions. " Mr. Tilak has 
regarded this as one of his rnost invul- 
nerable points. But we shall see, from 
what follow.s, that the supposed invul- 
nerability of the point is a myth, pure 
and simple. The most important Riks, 
under this head, are as follow.s : — 

I, I 

fkliW VII, 80, t. 
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[ Prati stomebhih Ushasatn Vasisthah 

abudhan | 

Vivathayantim rajasi sainante avish- 
krinvatin bhubanani vishva || 

“ The Vasishtas, with their hymns, 
rouse the Dawn at the horizon (the end 
of heaven and earth) — the Dawn going 
round the earth along a circular 'path, 
revealing the same.” 

2. “ "1 I 

111,61,3. 

[ Ushah pratichi bhuvanani vishva 

urdhva ti$ta.si, 

Samanam artham charaniyamana 
chakramiva navyasi avavritsva. ] 

*0 Dawn, thou art on high, and art 
coming towards the earth, O Newly- 
born (Dawn), desiring to go along the 
same path, thou movest like a wheel.’ 

Now, Vasishta is the author of the 
former of the two afore-said Riks. In 
it, the Vasishtas are represented as en- 
gaged in reciting their hymns and there- 
by rousing the goddess Dawn from her 
sleep, as it were, and making her appear 
on the eastern horizon. The conception 
of rousing the deities from their sleep 
with hymns is not at all uncommon in 
the Rig-Veda, In X, 40, 3, for instance, 
we come across the following : — 

1” 

*.*( Pratah jarethe jaranaiva kapaya). 

‘ O Aswins, you two are roused, in 
the morning, with hymns, like two old 
kings.’ 

In the Rik under notice the Dawn, 
has likewise, been represented as being 


roused from her sleep by the Vasishtas, 
with their hymns. And we are at the 
same time, told that the Dawn, which 
was thus being roused from her sleep, 
was the very Dawn that was there about 
to go round the earth, bathing it with 
her own light. Now, the Dawn that 
can possibly be represented as being 
roused by the Vasishtas must needs be 
an Indian Dawn. Evidently, therefore, 
the expression, fT>ir 

(vivarthayantim vhuvanani vishva) 
‘going round the earth’, must be taken 
as having been applied to the very 
Dawn which was roused from her sleep 
by the Vasisthas with their hymns. 
Mr. Tilak’s contention, therefore, stands 
absolutely nowhere. In fact, here the 
word, ‘going round’, must be 

regarded as applied to the ‘Dawn’ 

roused by the Vasishtas. The Dawn in 
question must needs therefore be an 
Indian Dawn. 

Again, in the Rik under notice, the 
epithet.s, vivarttayantim ) 

‘moving round,’ and " ” 

(avishkrinvatim) ‘revealing,’ must both 
be taken as and connected with “ 
f^iir ( vhuvanani vishva ) ‘ the entire 
world.’ The Dawn has, therefore, clear- 
ly been described here as 

” (vivarttayantim vhubanani 
vishva ) ‘ moving round the entire earth, 

‘ evidently over the head of the observer 
as it were, “ /« a perpendicular plane like 
the wheel of a chariot^ bathing it with^ 
her own light, 

(avishkrinvatim bhubanani vishva). But 
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such a description does not at all apply 
to the Polar Dawn. The Polar Dawn 
always moves, as Mr. Tilak himself say.s, 
“ in a horizontal plane like a pottet^s 
wheel, '• and her movement is always 
confined to the horizon. And hence the 
dawn described here must needs be an 
Indian Dawn which the Vasishtas 
roused from the sleep, and was, on her 
way, to go round the earth, bathing it 
with her own light, over the head of 
the observer. It is true, as Mr. Tilak 
observes, that nowhere on earth, the 
dawn is actually seen moving over the 
head of the observer, from the east to 
the west, like the sun or the moon, in a 
perpendicular plane. But nevertheless, 
in a tropical or temperate country, the 
dawn is not actually “swallowed up by 
the rising Sun,” as Mr. Tilak assumes. 
In the Rik in question, the Dawn is, 
on the contrary, conceived as continuing 
to move, unseen, fast followed by the 
Sun. And this is what makes it possible 
for the Dawn to reappear every morning, 
on the same eastern horizon similarly 
pursued by her lover. The conception 
of the Dawn ever fleeing from the 
embrace the Sun has been frequently 
alluded to in the Rig-Veda, and the 
stoiq^^f Urvashee pursued by Pururava 
is an well-known allegorical representa- 
tion of the same. Again, in I, 124, 3, we 
have been most clearly told : — 

"0)41 tie’ll 

( Esha Divah Duhita purastat ritasya 
pantham anueti Sadhu prajanati iva). 


This Dawn, The Daughter of the 
Sky, always moves straight (well) in 
front of the San along his path, 
aware of his desire as it were. 
The conception of the Dawn, moving, 
though unseen, in a perpendicular plane 
over the head of the observer, from the 
east to the west, has, therefore, absolute- 
ly nothing unusual in it. Mr. Tilak’s 
apprehensions are, therefore, entirely 
groundless and hypothetical. The Dawn 
referred to here must needs therefore be 
an Indian Dawn. 

These remarks also apply, with equal 
force and cogency, to the second of the 
above-mentioned Riks. Rishi Viswa- 
mitra is the author of that Rik. And 
in it the Dawn has been represented as 
having been actually seen by Viswamitra 
on the Horizon, and at the same time, 
as going round the earth along the same 
path. The very expression “ 

(urdha tishtasi) — 'thou art on high,* 
most conclusively proves that the Dawn 
described here must alone be regarded 
as an Indian Dawn, pure and simple. 

The Supposed Traces of the 
Polar Day in the Rig-Veda. 

We shall now consider if the Rig- 
Veda really contains any traces of the 
long Polar day. “The most explicit 
statement about the long day”, s)|ys 
Mr. Tilak, is found in X., 138., 3. "In 
the said Rik, the sun is said to have 
unyoked his car, not at the sunset or on 
the horizon, but in the midst of heaven, 
there to rest for some time. A long 
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halt of the sun in the midst of the heaven 
is here clearly described, ami we must 
take it to refer to the long day in the 
Arctic region.” 

Now, here also, we are extremely 
sorry to observe, Mr. Tilak ha.s, in the 
interest of a theory, been led astray. 
The Rik in question runs as follows : — 
sit'd ?T»lTW 

11” [ Vi 

Surjah madhye amuchat rathani divali 
vidat Dasaya pratimanam /\rjah. 

Drirliani IM'proh a.surasya mayinah 
Indrah vyasyat chakrivan Riji.svana. ] 

‘ The Sun unyoked his car in the 
mid-sky. The Aajya .jjot an op[}ortunity 
for retaliation against the Dasa. Indra, 
with the aid of Kin{^ Rijiswan, overthrew 
the strong forts of lM[nu. the conjuring 
Asura.* 

Now, the expression, “f^ 

I Surjah inadhyc amuchat 

ratham divah) ‘the Sun unyoked his car 
in the mid-sky’, docs, no doubt, clearly 
indicate a ‘long halt of the Sun’ in the 
mid-sky. But what is (divh 

madhye) ‘in the midst of the heaven’ f 
It certainly means t/ie sky over (he head 
of the observer, Tlie Rik. under notice, 
therefore clearly tells us that the Sun 
came to a standstill in the mid-sky, over 
the head of the observer. But in the 
Polar regions, such a position of the sun 
is physically impossible. During the 
long Polar day of six months duration, 
the sun must, on the contrary, always 


be seen lying in an inclined position, 
and never directly over the head of the 
observer. And hence ‘the halt of the 
Sun in the mid-sky’, mentioned in the 
Rik, under notice, can never be taken as 
referring to any Arctic plienomcnon 
whatever. And hence Mr. Tilak’s so- 
callcd “explicit statement” about a long 
Polar day is, after all, a myth, pure and 
simple. 

Again, the said Rik distinctly tells us 
that the aforesaid halt of the Sun took 
place when Indra was engaged in demo- 
lishing the forts of Pipru, with the King 
Rijiswan ; and that, having taken 
cidvantage of the increased length of the 
day, caused by the aforesaid halt of the 
Sun, Indra and Rijiswan succeeded in 
overthrowing the forts of Pipru, Now, 
Rijiswan was, evidently, an Indian 
(Aryan) King. lividently, therefore, 
the said halt of the Sun, no matter what 
it means, must needs be an Indian 
phenomenon, pure and simple. 

But what does* the Sun’s supposed 
descent from the car really mean. Does 
it refer to any mysterious and extra- 
ordinary event Or is it merely a 
figurative description of a very common 
and ordinary occurrence ? A momeiij^ 
reflection will show that the Sun’s 
descent from his car and his halt in the 
mid-sky, mentioned in the Rik, is only 
a poetical representation of an every 
day optical phenomenon, seen in a 
country like India. Here in India, 
every morning the Sun is first seen on 
the horizon, seated on his golden car, 
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a55 it were. The Solar car is, however, 
soon seen fast movinff upwards. But 
on reaching the mid-sky, the Solar car 
stops altogether, and the Sun descends 
from the car to rest for a while, as it 
were. Now, this apparent daily halt of 
the Sun in the mid-sky at noon has, 
evidently, been poetically described in 
the Rik, under notice, as the Sun’s 
descent from his car. Evidently, there- 
fore, this Rik also deals with an Indian 
phenomenon, and has absolutely no 
reference to the long Polar day. 

Another SurrosEo Invulnekarle 
Point : 

Wc shall now consider another of 
Mr. Tilak’s supposed invulnerable 
points ; and this shall be our last. This 
is what Mr. Tilak tells us on this point:- 

“ In the Rig- Veda, I, 24, 10, the con- 
stellation of Ursa Major (Rikshas) is 
described as being placed ‘high’ (uchcha) 
and as this can only refer to the altitude 
of the constellation, *it follows that it 
must have been over the head of 
the observer” which is possible only in 
circumpolar regions, “The said Rik, 
therefore” says Mr. Tilak, “unmistakably 
i;gfers to a Polar phenomenon*. 

But here as well, as we shall see 
presently, Mr. Tilak’s conclusion is 
hopelessly weak and untenable. The 
Rik in question runs thus : — 

f 1^1 I 

f 


[ Ami ye rikshah nihitasah uchcha 
naktarn dadnshe kuha chit diva iyuh. 
Adavdhani Varunasya vratani vicha- 

kashat chandrama naktarn eli. ] 
‘Tliose stars (or constellation known as 
Saptar.shi Mandal) that are placed on 
hjgh, are visible at night. But where 
do they go during the day ? The way*! 
of Vanina are inviolable. At his 
commands the moon shines at night.’ 
Now the word (Riksha) means 

both stars in general, as well as the 
constellation Saptarshi Mandal ; and 
Sayana has mentioned both these 
meanings. But of the two sen.ses, here 
the first alone, evidentl)’, fits in with the 
context. In the very Rik, there is also 
a reference to the rising of the moon. 
Again, in the 8th Rik of the same 
Snkta, we have been told : — 

1 ” 

[ Uni hi raja Varunah chakara Surjaya 
pantham aim etave.] — ‘Verily the King 
Varuiia has made the wide path for the 
Sun to go repeatedly.’ 

The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars 
obey the great Varuna, and rise and set 
at his commands ’ — This is, evidently, 
the meaning of the Riks. The word 
(Riksha), in the Rik mentioned 
above, must needs therefore be taken 
to mean stars in general, rather than 
any particular group of them ; for in 
this sense alone the word properly fits 
in with the context ; and if taken in 
this sen.se, Mr. Tilak’s contention stands 
nowhere. 
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But even if we take the word in 
Mr. Tilak’s sense, still his conclusion 
does not at all follow. The word 
(Uchcha), .simply means ‘on high’ on 
the sky above ; and Sayana has also 
taken the word in this sense. This 
word has, moreover, been fre,quently 
used, in the Rig-Veda, exactly’in this 
sense. So the word ‘Uchcha’ simply 
means ‘on high’ ; and it cannot be 
treated as identical witli ‘over head.’ 
Mr. Tilak’s conclusion, therefore, does 
not at all follow. 

Again, in the Rik, in question, the 
words, (Naktam), and 

(Diba), have been used side by side. 
And this clearly shows that the stfite 
of things referred to here applies to a 
country where days and nights follow 
one another in quick sncce.ssion. in 
fact, the exclamation, 

tlt’Ft: f5<5. 

those stars (or members of Saptarshi- 
Mandal) are seen at night ; but where 
do they go during the day ? becomes 
entirely meaningless in a country where 
day and night lasts each for six months 
at a stretch. Similarly the expression, 
(anu etave) ‘to go repeatedly,’ 
in the passage 

(Varunah chakara Surjaya 
pantham anu etave) ‘Varuna made the 
path for the Sun to go repeatedly’ 
‘losses all its significance, when applied 
to a country where the Sun shines con- 
tinuously for six months at a stretch. 

‘to go repeatedly’, evidently 
implies a rapid succession of day and 


night. The phenomenon described here 
must needs therefore be purely Indian 
in character. 

Again, Rishi Shunahshwena is the 
author of the Rik in question. And 
the word (ami) ‘those’, applies to 

objects, here starts in general or mem- 
bers of a particular group of them, as 
the case may be, directly seen at a 
distance. In the Rik in que.stion, we 
accordingly find the Indian Rishi 
Shunahshwena, in some remote past, 
to have looked at the sky one night 
and thus exclaimed with wonderment : — 

a *l^t ? 

‘ Those stars (or members of the constel- 
lation) that are visible at night, where 
do they go during the day ?’ 

An Indian phenomenon must have 
clearly been referred to here. The very 
u.se of the word, (ami) ‘those’, un- 

mistakably proves that the things signi- 
fied by it were then actually seen by the 
Rishi. The Rik under notice therefore, 
cannot have^ any reference to any Polar 
phenomenon whatever. Thus Mr. Tilak’s 
contention entirely falls to the ground. 

Mr. Tilak is an erudite scholar. But 
of unfortunately, he has in the treatment 
his subject, shown an unscholarlike 
contempt for the context, and tht’*fiistory 
of the times, and in the interest of a 
theory, has, with the magic of his ima- 
gination, endeavoured, in vain, to build 
up a huge mountain out of a mere mole- 
hill ; and the results have been vify 
disappointing. 

N. K, Datta. 
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Ji’iUt’t *ni fl5i®t<f{ '««(t*i®: 

I ®<i*i® r’l^fvfc’tn ’t?!®® «iltf®® 
w'l’ftifm I '2f®t« ?tc*t c<ft»rt^t®tc« 

’Itfil® I 

c®l*i *tf*«fii *iciii fsant^itK %\^ 
*ttlc®*t *11 I *itw *it»i *1^?® • 

^f'^gi '9 ^cufc^t’t ?{t fim»i^tc»rt®*tt« 

*r®« ft® I Jit ®9l ®tfii’ta’fc*r5 
®t®® <4® 'St"t<ft® 5tt®fl8 I ®iii®t’#i 

®ftii1 ^^i®ct— 'Stft'i *rtjt^l ®ft- 

c®c®*iii »f5 «8rwc*f3 

®5it®tjf*itii c®t ft® ttMtfli 

ft®tft® I ®tt®t ®tJ?t5 ®tii ®Itt I ®'^®t*1 

^1 “-stt^twu ®1 ’ll “C’tt^flft” 

I «4t C1T®1 ®t®5ta f*t3W® ®®tt®T5®l 

ft® ®®t® *»! ®®1 1 4t 

I 

’Tftft® «ft^®i ®tr8® *ft fttt^i ^®® 


®tc® *11 1 “c®ti® *itft '^c®” 

mt®® ®1®J 4®®iar ®*i®t*rt9Wii ft5tc?t I 
C®H ?1I«N«®if1 »l®tl®ft*11-®r3’1f«ril ^*1®1I 

?*1®« *1V I c®l*lfe 4®^®^ ^1 

®iii®i« 'St'1® ?i*i ®f?ic®t ^*111 ^'sii 

*11 1 c®t®*fiftii ftf*i ®in 

ftftt ’«i®®i ft*it?i ft® ®f9c® 

ft® I 'eit^TlI ft®^tltl3 I?t*1t51 

t5 ®t®l I ®t«t®t® tci!t?U®ft®t5 «i*i^ft 

’tf®l®^l ®t*l1®® ®f1ll1 ®1t®® t 
<il ®«I1 ®®t®t ®tft I f®® l>l*11t«f1I ®tf®^ '«tf® 

> 2 rtifl*i I '«rc*i® ft®-®<<sift® ®i 

5l5t1 61*11 *it® ®ftiiTi®*i I 

«tt^9 ®’ri 4t C®, ^*1tll1 

fti®ii ftfti® ®r4®i ftiitc®*i I ft® 

®®C® f®ft® 5t5TC5 I ft®®’^ 
?tft<lt® ®1 ^t6lt ®ft«1t® '«*t1®1 *1®!® *1t*I1 
®® 'Steifu® 1 ft®-*i®ti:®t6*Tt® 

^®1 ®tftc®J Cl® ,4? I ®lft®I-®®1- 

c®16®1 f^-®®tc®t6*11 ?tt # 1*11 ®r»®®C®a 

®t®^1 ®ft5tc® I ®®® *11^151® 

c®ftt® nt^ii ®tii I #t*it®i ®if® I 

O) f^^PcTl N@ 5^fiif^ I 
6l*11 4® j|®tl «ftfl ^^5 I 

ftfti® ®iiii >*®^i fti®^ \ ®li;®® 

c»i<ii 4t 4® SI® ft® I tft.-^t®! 

®®ftft ^tt 4® ®®i I ®tc®a c®®t® ^«>®rt® 

®» ®l*1t®t ®t®®t®1 ®t61 ft®1Cf ® I ®t® ®tt®® 

C®®T® 99 ft®1|*l ®tKl ®tc® t* 

^66«® ®TC^I® 99 44*1® lfr®X5li|<d4W« 

®5 ®I— ®t®1 C44C65 '34*1 ®t4 I 

c®t® 'Sift® ®f«® 41 ®ltJ4lac® ^ft*i>«f*r 
ftc® ®®1 c?®t®4 ®t®l® 41C®® ft4t® 
W4J 'Sl®tft® ®®1 ®® I 4t nnw® 4® 4®4ft1 









*tCi55 <1(55 4(tf fet^r 

*tc^ I ^•it^t?»ii ^ta's ’ttw I 

’I'siTs 

'St?!*! si1 1 ?at«ti’te 'flUf’f 
sirt I ^^’9 ’H'Oft’t ‘aRstit tcsti^U’t 

C*l^5 ’Rllt*r) f I 

ft’iltar, c^t^ti, ^^itf? <51? 

aiafW C’f>»lfl, ’lt3Tf««5l 

r?|t 5T«f9t«»'9T’t1’S 

I f»if’ta'trfr ’I’lf 'Si^u «r’«f 

’^firsl I f«f*» ^taf’Ptsi s»tt I 

it*ft<rt^tii '«'»tn I 

f^Fl b1s( 1 51JIKW 'Bfur? 

«t'8t«'« Jit? I 5tr*l^t« C^\"t9I 

<«t^Jl ^tt9(? 'Oltf^^t?! I tcilt«tt*t 

iscsrw ^taf ??5Tt5 I 

^itw? ?wtwic*t tlitJia I 

'isaltfH flw '"Ttwa jpw m? I 

oi^^Ttar ^t5*i ifiJitNHii i ft^ii f»ifn'«f«j 

ft«5l^C«R I C^iS’l '?Jl^‘tJ '«rT^'9^, 

#t*rl f*!f<IC'5'9 c»[??li’t I 

•fllPs *tt'>f #[JiT«i fsn f’Twts ?t'« f<r=iiT^ 

01? ^t«l wf»ir*ic« »[T« •ttc’i' I 

wfilf*t 5^CS» ftarfncw?!? »Itf^»l I JltJ^aFfri 
afft? ^Vf a[tc'®3 c*i'?t?'e 'Stf^« i 
if[% ♦f>w ■rBt’fta «ii^«tt5ii t!®’^ 

I '5t8, ''it’iw's >a^<tT!il if"f<tw f’l'B'i? 
f5r5t^ 91® «t%^ ®9 1 JiT® “«it?-^Tf-fjr«, ^51- 
c®*” I JitJf 5t®^ CT'i-’l.MJt I ?®tr^ 

.sitJil f^r^«( <st^®( I 

«n^ n^afw® ai®Jrc«rj »jfiBf®i ®?KTi:f i 

a|«fj€t'5 ^5tt*ll '8Wt?®C‘l? «ft«J’ltr9t9'9 ?®tt« 

ti|f®vwtni 


'®«;^tac9r5 i-sts^'ssH 

®tJll -slf fWl ^CUJU .stl’l't® 

car<f^’tl‘t3 >19^1 C5|%^® I fjtw® IC® 

^tc« t ?rtc®® CS|«ft3 artw® 

JitJii ?®t® ^tc»iti5l Orts I aiw® Jit® 

fsi?^-C5-^Jl I ^^80 ^itr^ ^8,-1'? m 

®F!11 ®C?I® I "Stitt'S ^t®C9I® 'Q^t® C»l®^- 
I 

'st®^ .a®f®t®1 <9® f5if®®1- 

f®c9i® I ®t®ti^ ««» f®f®® ^r*t '*t‘rt^ f®®® 

®?®tl® I »a?®f»i ®®? ®tr® iftw ®t®tlt® 

(2t5fa|® fl*! I ®®1®I ®?®® ®t®t® «ra ®J®I5® 
C®®®^!^ ^C»®® ^tt® I 

<aJF®t®1 <51® f®®®t® r®®'? I late's ®t®t^c® 

•st^f®® f®®<® ®^glt® ®l®tc® I ®t®® 

"fsfft® ®®®'^ ®te5i® ®^®1 late's ®tl i ®:5t^ 
ai®? ®t«»®t®®tf®e®® ate'59 ®fa® lal *i9e®f 
cafae's ^t'sai ®t® i 

lf"t fsaei ’#t®t®l ^®a® i iwt® ^tf®®t® 
'2f®t4t ^®®tJri ae®®«rte®t5i f®®® i ?ai 
fite® <2t®tf®'5 I c®®e®® ®t® c®-®tJ[i tse®® 
®t® "ga^-t-caat^-^a" i late® stf® «i®it® ^te®— 
(>) Ite®® ®t®t®® «it®5f^ f®®®®f ®f® (a) “I® 
c^lt^e” («) Jit®i ^®®t® It® f%®® call ®t® 
(8) ®t®t9t'^® l+e®® ^tf I ate®® ®eai ^f^- 
T® « f®®'5 f®a® <3®® al®te® i It® ®ti ®®e®[ 
^f® ®®t® ®e®®®t'9 late® ^e® i ®®tlf®® ae® 
ate® ®f®f®i ®f®®f® fJT^® I c®® «t®'f^® 
®f®te® ® aaate® Itaata'Qf® cafae'sf® i ®Jteafl 
’I^aatai ft®l f^teai® 'flaatai c®a f®e®® i 
®®i-jftjl4e® f53if®e®® If^at® faf®®® ^te® i 
't|St® '5'^® ®®t’#t ale's cat®® ®ta® ®li® 
itat fpor^at® ®t®i late® at® i caata® 
ata'sts^atei f®ea% ftar aac® « atat® 
fa®®® ®ti®i cataa® «t®'^t® fsnaat® cat® 



I] 


"ttar I 


>•1 


®«ti I aH’ft?* 

f5aj^9it^ ( "^•i’' ) ^1 ,ftar»i«l..^f5- 

stl^si I C^^Fts^ «r<I •■?lf'55 ^«‘!f'5 «t5l 

*»t8l niw^ ai'!^c<(i ?t5Tc? I 

^ni'stc’t feis- 

^!iMrta ?«t« «i^("t I 
*t1'a-’fr»is»” I '«^tw?i '»(tC5 I 

’Ftai C^lt-nsi 

«iitj «(?i«fii ai?^ I C9i«r^’t‘l 

'g9i Offal'S I *1511- 

«fRatt5i 5ajf^f*f iiia< f6J5r»f?r 

wwi <^f'»?tr»iT 51^ »f»itt»rl5Ri 's ^jt<tji- 

^•iwT^c^ra aia^ta i 

awatef'51’11 c'si »rt«rTa*i c»itc^at« 

^•re^rt^ii a3a^Ta i ^tc«? 'St^'® 

flw aia»iia facia i cataca atatiil 
ai ifa ^Tas'TQ ’Fai facia i '9'®an 
a^*i faaca atfa®j il%ai Sit's "if® ^tstfiaf i 
a^t alicataa aifti atcaa ifaata #fai 
fiat-atfac®! faita i ttai atfacsia ca faca^ 
ca^faiaF^ “faitic fa’isK •vtac aa? 

afiit«p" cafac®f« i 

(^) I 

»P?rc®a ^aaFtfaat "itcateai atal aita^ aitci i 
«(fa^« atwacsa facia faaai 'aac aat ataata 
affaata cassia aacats faaaca atfacsja afasa 
it^i 

aaa i®t^c® ai?^-c®iBtaf atat^ata stit^ 
aicat oi^aTai •st? aaai ^caa i ^ata faaaci 
•^fsatfaaf i ania>ta afacscfa aaj>afial alc^ 
■^tat ftca 'ataatfa a^atcf i ®t«,'itaca aai- 


•afiai afaca ®Ta®-“a«a”l afVc® a?ca i atai 
st^Ta stca»a aat^Fai s tf«ata >«^3Jca attest i 
(Stasta alssTf®, aja at i"*. tatc^® faa® 
alatcf I sattfa afacac^a “acaas's^a atca^ 
aifac'5 itfa 'fll aajfa sta«ta i" stacaa ’stas 
ftca atfaatc? i aicaa ata i 

aia i®tflc® *aaiatai m af®® aa i ^atc® 
atal 4t=Fta aatc®a faaai 'atca i ^®jatal 
aai® icaaii ^tca i atcfeia ^f®aa aacis 
« 2 fa® 'area i ataaa s ^®s ^tcatfa® azalea i 
fitata ati s atfi*ft aaca atfaat faaai itsal 
atv I ®t®^ atacaa ataata ataai ^fac® atca 
>a^5ta iti afac® a^ca i slcaa ®T«, ataa 
'3ta^a « 2 f®tcaa «ftaa i ^tcat ^cia naa 
ftai afcat ®ta®a^ca it^a— catats ?ij®tta 
catats at ca\a®tca i ®ta®a^ ataca caan a*# 
«fata aca at?— aaat ®ta®\a i®j®ta? atat 
< 2 tata afaatfaa i 

“fa?t 7 at ?tai aaca ^«i« l^ca >aaatai 
a? caat aa i ^ai aiic® faasg' i ^atc® fai- 
fifa® faaa atcatft® a?atca i— (^) fiatffacaa 
ita% faaa i {\) ail® aata atal atiatfi%, 
’^a at ic®a ata s faaai i (®) >4? aaa faaca 
fafa® atcaa ®tl^®1 i (s) a\ai si®® ®faai 
«tfaa a?atcaa •awi s®ta ®tfaaaicia ata i 
icaii faiti I (*) aafafi i 

lb-* '?f?tc® ca®, itacaa ataas ®ta®a^ a?c® 
^ca atal aa i c®-g«, ®aa ^caia i aatat 
if®® cafaa ^tata “ftat faca^ta” aica fafaatc^a 
ca at?r®al ®ta®aa ate®? ^ca ®tfaatfea i 
Ijtta ®la i®tfta i;cat ftca aaa 5 _^ fiFf ' at i 
-taita aafa® ®f®aa ftatai sta'^^ ca'la 
®ajti®icaa laa? staa fi®i ®ca i ca’ia afaca 
ca*c®ta ®ta®atatc®? ^atf?® i ®ta®ac<a a®® 
a®^ #latc?a faca®ata f^a i 



iob* 

( '«> ) 'S 

"^StW 

41^ ?fS« ??5trs»l I gfij C5t31 '«I«It5tif <^^'§1 '« 
’^•t® "1^ t5l I C»It?1, ^t»l1 

'6 C»tt*tt5 '5t»lt«TM^ ^C8<t ’«ltt8 I 
itaifl ^«rt'9 «it^t'5 *itf^ I cJiMiN *it>i 

<(5113 ®l»lt?n^ «lTftsf'8 
’(•Oft’t? ^1*1^ f5®I I «ft»ITl5Ja 

'9 'flt »l^?I ?Tf'55T5 I -StCl 

^tfT«t8 ^t*ll»l5 'Bt»Itfta^ I 

itafl '8 I 

fil? f«rf ^'5 

^ I «T«5tc'5 «(T^ ntca^ 

m 

ut*itt «J*lt^, ^taj'«f»i5 srt*ic«»t^ 

HW^rurt^ aiw *ft'9«i I 

^t^Ti n«tflc9 'siitvf I’at'ti 

'Btfsi’H I ‘<1^ 

«st¥t8 ft’tc’ft^r^c‘5’1 1 I 

fa("r<IC9 r^®'5' I *tfai[, C^mT*!! 

«^tf^, ^»nrTi*?9 r^*ia*i t5ic« ^tc5 1 5U 

WH '^t’Twir «iwa ^fcsitsj 

I «2rC'5T» »lf5ai I ’Ittat^ ittts 

^81 ^‘iF8'«r»I« alW4 ^^5tc? I 

^<n f»if<!ii f’nirtcsiJ^ I ' 9 ft?? cft »nf f 

^ffftti^t ftai I if^'«f»! f^t*’® I «ftifl«i 

ftwf if?ftf *rc'>f ffrtf 

'etf'B^f ftffi®! ffc^f 

^tc« r® ? cf tf f f *i 1 1 

^ffitcf I fcf'e *u^ Jitfst®! f^- 

(®l? I «lf fj I 


«tftc® f"twrtfif ’ttra c<ftft^ ®fl f fJttf ff ff 1 
CfffC® <!lt?J "ef® ^tf »l K^VS 'Bt®^ 
®lC»lf I ’tf’l's.Jtf ^tf 

«t«»tf"f® ff I C®f»l '“ttfsttf 5ff I 

<9^ 5t'9-St®1 'f If t®f J I 

Cftft®, ®t«ft, f'T’tf, ?»fl «« f? feJS- 

H«f ffcfi® ftfi aif «itcf I cftff 

«ltft?f filf fBfl 9 ttlf I ftf 

tf f ;-C^ I ®tftc® f*!^ 0 ®® ®f 9 ftf fi? fff ® 
’f tcf I tfi <ifr®ftff® ®t«ii *(<i «tf 

^tcftw ffff 1 
fttff ftftw CftCffl ®t»ft 

at^® ®If ®tftf fffff® «tTCSi I C®TfiJftf f^- 
f"ts, ®t®tfeftf®f >ff? f 

f’ft-f%C??l ®ft® Iftt® ftffl® ^lltf I f^I- 
•fftfltf ®ftf ®tf C®f ®f 1 fffC'® 

«tttf I 

-Stsf*!® »l®t ®9 ftftfilf I 

’ift'll ®[tfC«lf ?f 1 f?' 5 Jf ®ffftf ftr®® flftWf 

ff f I Cf^ 'efff ff ff 1 wff 51 f tft® ® 1 ftwf 
^®ltf I f «f ■f®t 5 ?lt® Jl? 5 5 t*lf 

»itrfi®if ^ff® f®ft ftf I ^!> 8 !» ^itwa 
fitf fftff I ^ftt® 
ffC 5 fff «t®lft) *I^J« ®tC»lf f 3 JT®f ^twtff® 
ft 5 tc« I m f ffai I >£IC®J® f^iTf f t®Tf ’tffft*! 

® fftf^tf® f f<® 'ftci I ffW ^5 flcJlf 

f|flf ®«rt® ^ftt® wtffi® ■ntff I c»iwf ftf 
I «tcf 5 ftf gCff-tf I ^4 fc« ff®V I 
®tf ®\5 98 swtf f^tf ^Wf ftl I 

C’lffswf ftef faftCff ’Iftfl f?'Stf 

ffflf® f^al «ttt® I ^14 • 'Ultc® f?<5tcff 

fffSf ftfttftf -21® H ®f1 ff I tftc® <« ff5tf 
ftftwrtf faf® ^tfi ftfl *lf® fl 
CfCSWf fff f f ® Cf fft® *ttt I 4tf f I 
«t®f-H 5 f i^cf 'ff® tft®f I ®tw^ ft*ri 


»iftl»rst-HaW4, I 





8< »R'<irl I ] 

ft»l1 mft'BT'S 1 

•(itfw <9^1 '««'5 ^*n 

»rtr«®I Tt*! *fTt9tC« I 

51 ffJItCfr? <t<B -^cWt I 51 91159 

^91 fNt»tt%'*I ^91 I 51-f^«^ sit9'f 

319 '9i9"f'5l’^9 9991 I ^9t9 '9H9|t5y f999— (^) 
5HT159 ^'^’tf'8, (^) 915 999 ’ff99l9 

(«) 919*'^'51 '2f^'8 9tf99l9 f999, («) 

99'9 5511^1 9J-l?1C9t*lt9l^ *11159 f9999, (*) 
51-919, (*>) .Slf«9lf9’f '89T, (1) C9^15( Caf9l9 

51 ^«s9!I 99, (V) (>) f55-9f999 I 5l-99t5 

9191 319^ 9f5^ 9^9lC5 1 9C9 5l9 9l9 

99 C9t f99C9'« 59*1^9? 3lt59 9f999 91t I 
59f C99T 91^ 9«ff9 '?[991 ^f99l I9l?f»l9 flf9 
9l9tl«.9'i 9f*l9lC59 I 5t9 ^9 999 ’?f99l9 

r999'e ^tr^C'SJ 1J19 <11^91C5 I ^1«,^19W9 '^I’F 
9jf^ C919|^ 4195 raif99lC59 I r®9 4t9t5 

•9 1ff59t9 99C5 99FJ 9lf99t9 ^1C5 I 

f99 «t9t5 W9 9lf«I9t9 f999 f9?^ 9t9lC5 1 
C9|f9 « ^•lT9f 915 99C5 ’TiS 4t95 f9f9^ I 
'9t9 «9t»llf9 ^icir? 491 'fiS 91^ I 

99 C6t9t9^, 91919 ^'®9ir9 491, 9H99 C9tt9 
'StV'B 491, 9l'?t«(91, 915991, ^4Ilfir '99991 

f999^ ^91 9tf9l4I ^n® I '819^9 C5^9fli 4919 
9t9I 99199 «tt94 r«*f99 I C9t 949 

491 94^9 9lf94J '9l9t'5S 159 I C9^ 9^9199 
41191591 45r949 '919419 C991 91^1415 I 

^ 


>o;» 

5141^ 994151 1 • 

9'69l9 4l9tp 9^9119 “4l9'3^”C4 “55lf4 4l9l" 
^^4 4461 4194 9ir?9 9?9lt® I 4194 C994 
9C99— 

“9ir9'5I 4l9 tf4l4 519 ? 44 4499 

4tf4'8t9t9 4C9 919r9 99 'Il9t^ 9ir94K4 9r4- 
919 4199 1 4’nr9 9t9lt 94I4l9 9ir9'8I 

99 }— 9lf4 C9t4 'St9 '9?49*l 91 45999 4t9 I 
“r9r9 9lf9l4I9 99f9?1 f4f9 99 ^r4l9 515 
C9'l 9C99 5111*1 9ir9t4I<l 9l4l '9t*tf9 ^419 
9t9 'Qti I C9 99 43141419 9l9lt f4 

51419 5!14 4114 f45 -BllW-mf 91 I 419^145 
f(rt9 4941419 919*119 9lf9l'®19 99l9f1 '9l4ll9 
99»1 ^1419 5t9t59— 994 9l<9U99 C9^f9l4 
491^ 9C9 C5Cg 4lC5 I 499 9f9 C4tC91 199 
91C9 999 51419 9C9 49f945 419 9199 5l4l 
9’^9 914 551C4 9l4t9 499 994 9n9lC99 5l4l9 
f«ri:4l '9914^-^ C491C9 9C99 4U4 

4H9 419 4?t99 9419 994t9 '41*ff9 4994 
9C9 *I?C9 I '1tl9 9191*19 ^4l9 4914 51^— C9^ 
9191*1C9 C9 9ir«4J9 99l9'ft 99 5l9tl99 499 
5t9l9 5194 I4l9 99 I '*19 4t4^ C9 4^ C9 
'*114 ^9 *19 C99114 9C9 |” 

"9'$919 9lf94I99l C9-99 ^414 419 191919, 
C9 '1C9 C4t9l9 41919 9C4l 91914 4t99ll9C4 
5*114? 9C9 I ^ 49»»I *l1^C99 4rr4 '4f49t9 
4C9 9t9 9T4C«I 5»I£9 91 I 499 ^ 44 9l4l ! 
4199 419 99 *19 444119 C5£4 4t9[t5— 
49199119 9£9 4l9£5 5 C9 *19 41591 44l9l 
9C9 *tt4l5 I 419 9l4 C9C9 C9t5-;SJ»^'5ir49l 
5*1919 414 '91991 49C4 C’t£9f5 I 4lC«? C9 


• *19^99 9ir94l' 991199 9^19919 <14 rtfsaf 
4?tVt9j 4?4 *1^ I 





5CTtf w’tm 

I "St? ’(•ii 'Bt«j:^ 

*itfii, r«?5 ’it?^ ^11 1 mc*t 

5tt*t »itftc«ia *t<t ^vs r 

»r5t^‘n‘i' firfV«f5 ’»fijiii 

'5<t5| 

'ST^twa ^t<hj FiTf? ’ift's 
<tr«(5i c*r'8ii I 
5l«r»ltf5'5J-»I¥tlfe5 '?t5t'« CTt«( 

«f» c^t*i 

C’l't’i *ft<5t?5 ’TCH ’tT«r I 

«ef1 »JW JIW 

^^-’Tt^f’t’fl 'St?t5 «nj 

ffftffisar, 'it?[t5 ^3 *ft^ fwit,3»l3 

^^ftl'5 ^l3tC5— ^9 t5 

3W3 5t9t3 »lf?'« <tr33l 

CT'aHt^ C*It3f 3tf fsjfifC3 ? »jgrtC&3 f3«»S- 
C'Bst C'Bl 3T3«. 39t>r«f =Vf351 

fj^*Itfif^ 5^1919, *1’ial 3«rWl"f3 ^C3 

«ltf^, 'll’t^I^ 

'8t^tC'8 »It'?l f«r3tlf ? 

3<f5» C9Ift3f '*t<[T3 ff3rt3 

3tf«r ?tr5c« *»i, *ratfe ^39t 

4t<Et3 <2W1 ^r*ICH3 99 fjii C9t3*t1 

C39 I 'S'Tii 'St^t? »l#ri«t C9t*t fTC9 

? eT3^3 C»I39 ftrfttfsi I 

9f99t9T3' 9t3 1>t9l 99 »I^t3 9C93 3t93t#t 
f9«1, 5t9l C9t*i C^t*? f33l5 9'<rsi'e 9f»l9t^t3 

i2rf'5C3t’it9l 9f3C9 i2f99, 9Nt3 

5f9t5 9t?tW3 99&1 C9in 9^19 

9f33tC9 t,1 *l«’l 9f5C3 5t9I3 319<lC«r 

««« 3<f5Ci»3 9^3 «r9 '9*11 3ttni*Fr9T3 
*itf?f^9’ri m33H 1 

f99 Ft9t3 91191 3f9 »Itf99J-9artlfe3 39>rtaH 


»K9 913 5t9t3tf»l9Cl3 99 r3C«f3 

9f93l C9r9l9ff I 33ftli>3 39 C9l 3313^3 
*ft^3t^«^3 9t3 39l3t«(t3tl3 39(9 3t9t3 3(313 
31 I 9f3C9ff C3^ 3193 3H*t 3tf9 ^3 3t91 
‘‘«(t*ir3 ^9f3 3t3 I" 9f39l9t3 Improve- 
ment Trust 9f*19t9T33C3 ^93 ^3 3t9l 3tf93 
3tf33t3 9l “^3<V3t9” C3r3 9f39Jt9 9f3t9t93 
l[r3t.'^l I 9191 913 31913 f3^f3f3*ltf*l5l 9^ 
91919 3ir?C33 J31 I 3t3tt9 13^ 39^1 3^«9t3 
»ri9tf33t9tt33 r3I9 313 ^ 3^t9 9t3t3 
319139 9f3t33 I 9t3l 3tC3 f33l 9<3H3 
99^1 9131 ^3 9191 |Sl99 3^31 39133 9ll^l1- 

3r9 9f3l3 I 

91331—9313 999 3ir^3l 9l33 991^1 
f(93l3 C^il 931 3l’9 I 93 33^9319 ilf 3 3'63l3 
33C3 3f3lf3^3T3 99^3 35li» C3 f39t3 C9l3 
3193 3tt I f9r3 9r3 91913 33^(9 9l3l3 9l3I 
^<1913 9t39iir3 f3r9irl 9tC93 I Jll3f33l5(3 
C9l3 C313 C399C3f99l 93? 33tar3lC93 C9l3 
C9l3 <11^3'9 C3^ 91313 C3C93 1 9l3l3 “339 

339” 3"9l39 (3: «»39 9f33Pl9l3 3®tf9 

9t3li:9t 3931(99) 33313 9931a 9l31 

3C3 9133 I (9(3 9f99l9l3 5^(9 9l3l3 3l3 
f33lC93 “31^9131”, 913 9991949 «l3l3 39- 
3ir99I 3(39 9^31 9lf33ltf 9l91 3l(9 9l9lW3 
313931 9131 I 331 3l53I #l9l3 9^39 5031(3* 
399 319 1 3131 313)91^931 91(931 9^ 3193 
91C91331 9?m9, 9C3C9t 9^39 (3919 93l3 
3(931 3t3 9C33 I 993«.33 '9131? 3lC93 “3l3l33* 
9(31913 tll(3 939C3i r9f3»^ 91191331 9(331- 
(5913 I 9ir3 3(931(5913 “3l!5«l3l” 3(9 3ir9C9J 
519, 9t3 9(99191 ^9*193 3l^l3l3 9l3 

C3(9^*13, 3l3'f3, 951153, 3191, 3333(l?5, 
319319, 5^11533 llifWtll'e 11t39lC3 3191 
9tfl 9(331 ^^31 «I5(99 1l59t3l3 159 '99 
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f?t’i I ^sr>itf?r5i3 

fsmt *11 I r*!! C5\lff <51515 *H5 

Jl^BP « '■1*111*11 ’Ifaj’fll 4f55C5 ^!:*15f 
■11CT15*11 *»f59lt«*1, 'fl^<tl5 er5l5 
C5*l*Trtl “<815 fl5” C®I<r*F 5f1WJrft’l5 C*ff5l^ 
f*r5l C^t “51^151”C^ '*^1515 “55^r^ <5151” *11t5 

5«r»llf5t'5T 5l®l1^t<5 PH I .4^515 ’fSfl 

5ftar*I15 55*1 5ll5l*1 55155 5ir5'5155l^s <555 
515151 5lf5'®K55t55 <tf5l5 <51515 r5r5C5! 5l5I I 
"5<g5l5 5lf?<5J55t ^5^15 ^<®r5 5^15 f?t*55, C5 
5C5 C^l5l5 <51515 5C'®1 5l5l5J *51551 f5C^ 

6^C<5^5C5r 

f*f^ 5lf5'5J55t^ <5 ^Vn'i ^5 55 5f| I 
5f?551?'9 <5 ?515 <JC5^ 5lf5'5)53t& r5t55 I 

<*1515 ^15C5 5lf5^1t'VC15 democracy f®5, <5515 
autocracy 55 5lt I 5l5#lf^C’>Ft3r 5f? auto- 
cracy 1[C55 -55515 5^151 5115?, '51:5 5ir5'5TC'>fC3} 

<8151 'fl55'S 5r5i:5 ? 5f555W 555 <5r<5l<f S- 

C8tW 5lf«'5J55C5 §f58 f8t55, -555 •5l5'Q 
C5ti> 5'5 5tf5f8I5f 55C5C5 r5515l5 f5l55 1 
1^5151 <*1515 555’<I5 •2t55i f5f5C<S5 <fl5t 

<5V5flf^ 5?8 f»lf55lt55 I 55J5lf5C<5I <^C?5, 
^5t'*l55, 531515, 5arc555, *5'»l*55ar, 5t5l5W, 
5541515, tW5l5 4t'?f<5 <4l5t 55I5lf5l<5J C55Par, 
5^\55W ’f'® C555f 555ir5®I '■15V5 

®f55ll«5 I 5!r®l5l5 5151 classics ®t?1 C®1 
t5ll55^ 5551 i *P^, ^5151 C5?5^ ® 5f85- 

51315 <81515 *151855 8155 5lt I 5l?®l5l 5r5l® 
*rl55l 5151 <5151 t5ll55^ ®151 1 5f85K315 

8151'9 '55'9 511,8151 I f88 5f858C3r5 8l5l5 
5ft8 t5lt55 81515 51<8J ^Itf I 5f^C3^5 
81518 aF58: 81:58 5r55ll® 5'^5lf55 I f8f5 
1?l^5f85> 8 8515^851^® “5^8115” “f5ai1555’’ 
f5f55l f55?i:8 “58 0^5518” f5C55 I <*15T5 
'5151 <*15C5 8158^1 5??8C5>1 ff5, 515 8t51 


81515851:55 555 8l5l5 5f5*ifl8 5’l5lfl5 1 

8C51585t55 555 8l5l5 C81 C5l5 51?, f85 C5^ 
81515 515 5r5 «tH5f58 58 51558 55—5151 
<4818515 C5lt8 515515 8t5 85T C85l5 C5l^8 
815 51— ?5l? 8l5fa»58 I <4?85 >SHWfH8 

58 5155115 585lf5®I 5t51 5f^C5, <45? 

5581515 aFl5l9f85 5C5 5l5l 5f%l5 I 

<4^ 585 ^5C55 ^8^8ltt5 8lC5— “515185 
f>C5 8581815 515515 5lf5i:8J5 55l55t 5l8lt*t 
55»1 $f<5(:5 615C55,— 558 5l?5lC55 C5? f*rC8 
5518^ 5t5 C5I5 8lCf I" <4? 5lI8J <558 
8f58l8l5 55^8 8l5l 5<1'5. 8l51585t55 8l5l5 
5f58 I f85 <4855 Ijl8l5l^ 51 5|atl55l^5 
518 ^5l 9f58 8151 5t5, <451 f8f5 8158 .C®il 
8f55l« <485 8l5l5 filfVc® 5lf5t55 51, f5f5t58 
8l5l 555 <8 5l8tr58 5?15 5l, 8l5l 5l585l 
f5^5t55 8t5 8^385 5?C5 <451 5r5 515 C5? 

8f^58l 551 5f<&i:5 I 51515 f®!*! C5 8f»l8l8l5 
53^f8 851 r5r5l55, 558 8l5l f8f5 552» C®il 
8f55l8 8f58l8l5l5t5 8l5 %^155 8f5t8 

51^5155 51 I C5 585 5ir58J5'?1 ^Wl55 855115 
5155 51515 8C55— ?t515l “5l55)" 55t8 

“511515,” “f8” 58C8 C®, “®<?f?5r C8 

“tf^C5C8” “5?t8C8t8’’ "5C«8C8” f588 8f5l8 
1^5, «15151 ®181 8 5^511551^ C55818 

C815 8l5l5 f5f5C8 5^55 «lf5C8 ?S51 8r5 I 
8r58l8l 88C55 <2ltt5f58 58 585 <*15151 
r5888C5 ®W135 8r5t® 51C55 51, <451 ^I5ll55 
(58 t55 C85t5 8l5l5 ’I88lf5 filf^W'Q 555 
8l5l <58 C85l5 C51C8 lf8C® 5lf5r5 51, 85'9^ 
<Sl5lf*r5C8 51181515 f5f5t® 5ti:5 j^^^jiS8l8l5 
i4t1C?f588l 5^5 8r5t5 ^r8f5® 5l8jf5 <4^85 
51<?15 :— 

“818815 f5C5 8r58l8l5 5l8*tt5 5lf5t8I5 
55T5'f1 *1l8n»f 5581 ^<?1?51 ®f»15lC85-558 



alt?*!, i'S ^'9 






c^\ fTC’F stftirt i” 

?Ftf*lt’fa 'Stm, 

’jsrcwrta 5»i % «tTl I '^a« ' 
^t<t*tas«twa B9^w ^tai Sica, c«i«rta 'stai i 
cafa^t.^ 5'®^'® *i^j« >ia« ^^c»rc«ta 

OTtas 4 ail's lilt B5^f« 'Btata isii assii ^ca, 
tBli*i3f C5ica aia*ri atfawi ataf<pt<; *t'ff% 
^tsif^si ait'ita fiii*ita ’ffaat ttc^ i s^sttcaa 
c»itc^a atcaT'^’psfii cafa4t<j[caa c^iTcat, ^tai 
^fsi^aa c»itc5pa 5pc«rt*f^t»i *nr*r5if»iccta c»ittv 
^c'5 ^ttfaca ill, Hfi 41 'statcaa 

iicai 1^ ’la c®iai aa ar»iai at c^f^itt 
c»it^ Jiamit fiiaffjr<tcai aisrf^t afsiai *tfaB» 
faw ’ifca, <iia< c*it ’ifaBaatcii fac"fa ’fat 
ipca I iicB'!, a^ciff a^C’5 fafssa atai atsi^cifa 
caiff a'® ^tcaft*iii ^fac®cw casij ? at *iti- 

«tatt asfcacia ‘ ‘iin;»ihi fratica." t?ca»l *ltfa'®I 
ca “ King’s Kiiglislj ” .n ’BTaT'Q ats’i 

4ttcirf%as«taf#« iif5®fai i 'stai qgcsia 
Cockney dialect 'S SCa, ^taTa Yorkshire 4^ 
dialect ^ I 

oja;? fefwfai spfa, allisl f^sfe? f 

^«tai “^laiaatca aca ?” “^icssii 
’^iftiil aca 4wc« T” «iaal “astata Mr's c**tca 
cafea ?• a»,i att9ij 4iia a^faa assfiil i fafa 
4afa fnfasTc^ii, ^tara rsi»5a^ a^fnafT^Ta 
dt?ta*tc^ta iffaatSla atfacaa 'Bff'swBi i 
r^ai «Bf«i s aiaatra'ST'S fa* f^fsi ^c^si sn ? 
^r«i’H'Bl aacas ca aa*i atafaas *115 4ta'tfi'® 
aa 'BtaT'8 c?c<fii ai f c»r '«fii 

faf v^a't'STa B^^ras^tafa fsifa^ T a^aat *n 1 
^<5at? at^Mata ^calSf^ata ^"maciia 4aii'9 
fa»i^ '4ttw I a^:^C9ia aiai ?ca art’® 
^ar ’afii’at'sta ars^ai »» «r cartcaf« aa*f 
4aa ati^taia ^farscfii, ’jjaaF 


aBiii affacBCtii, aKatanai fafac'sctsi, 
atiBiata 4® watai ’aai a«a aica 

? ca “ca’T'sac’B” «tata fa«p aTatta‘aif»i 4 t®ta 
caitcis atca ai, 'ttatcas wta*! ai s^altcaa catcar 
atfaca c^a y 

B»if%®tai aiaata ^aatc^ t^aar- 
at^caa ca^ta ^f^atciia ’fTan ^tet fas ? ’stai 
a.aa's.iicai ’^a^aarat^ Hfif's c»itcafai 4tta 
t*5t^a^ai ^aai 'i^iii^t<j;a^^ nr>*5a 

aesfa 'Btata ^»5faa apfaal atcapa -c^atcaj's 
^caii, afcataasacii'6 ^caa 1 facaa^: 

acara cata^facaa afaai fafac® *(# 1 ^- 
at^aa «rcacatt ttatcaa ®tata aai afac® cbIi 
^ caa I 5tWBaTt^'8 ^^acara caaatafa a®?^a 

asa 'itttcaa ^icafaa'Bi aalia afaai af^aacar 
'apfa'® faaiai at^^’etai -^a^iaa asfaai atcaa 1 
c=®ta Bt^TcaiaTatat fafa*’® 'e^cata 4aa «i|a 
“atfta aca ^tf^" acaa ai, "at'^a caca 
«(ttf?" ^aal “atfla caca 4caf'B" aiiaa, 4at 
fafaata aaa “at'|\ c»icaa 1 

fa: fn, cb^^ caaa ajaai caata cata 
ata afaatata ^tai a"t4aca «iT5a afirstrea, 
Btal afaa’la fa afaataat^ 4a*t acaa cata 
'aicaa ca ^taicaa aai afaca 'Statfaaca caa 
afaataT^t=^f af^att aca a« 1 ’jr^aaat^caa 
af"Baacaa alai aaaaa aai faacs faiatar 
afaata at^ 1 atai ^aa, at^f^a^a, faaa a 
■^atf^a ataf aiaa ai aatt fa’^^taai i at'?- 
’Btata caai afaca fast atatfaaca afaata 
a fast afaa) atfaca afaca caa? caatca ca 
aaa fa ffeatcf cafaa atai ffaai atfaat 
atcaa ^aa acaa atta atatta 1 Bt^ fa ca 
fa afaatata tiaaatc^ca^ f’^a aaat B|«tcaa 
’tWc’pt f^a I aca ca fa atatfaa asai 
Bt^, afia atca Bfaca at 1 ca ^acaa caaa 
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«tTI '■TtS'S ^f^5tll*t, 

f'Sfsj C»l^*f |B51 1I5S?1 

’1TM5?, «s(Ji »il«f^taf f»ifV- 

csm.^ I #1^9 C»I<t#tC'5 C*! ^^I- 

■2tf^5Ca ^T^rtir idiom 

>113 C«ri3 ^C3 I '«3tf^ ’ir*5^3W 

« 

®t3l 3r»I3) 

'«IW3 f^f^P«. f«9l I r^si “§f?3ft3 

f53i” '^■5^3 tarsit«r 3c*«fit<it3iT3 

33t13 'D’f idiom >11^ 3tf93 I 

“>Sp3®t3l’’ 3St'®a '«(t9 43*61 3f 

'«f»I idi.jm >119 <5^ 3ni3ffeC»I5T I 
499 <g9l ^t3t3 r®3i I 

^tf3'8I9^ ftWleg C3*i 3lf9I- 

^Ht3 3t>l ’ff^WCfsi.l f^fsi ^t3t3 H3>*t3itH^ 
^»913sT'5t9 3*Wt*f3*«fC^3 
'Sm r»lf3t^ C5il 43? '5t«Et3’(t3I 

r3^9 idiom 43 '§»» I 3'»1^5 C3 ^31 

^Wl»r3 ^^^^3 «rm31 335'3T?C»f3 

’Fr3 5it$, 'iftSfl ’»(T9'5 ^31 C3 ^^3^3 3F^3r3J 
*5W f3f^ ’Pf93TC®si 3ftC5i3 I %^t3 

’ff«l^t«t3 59|f^ '8t31 «»r33t3 ^I3t^ 

3lfejitt, f^f3 fV 3t«fT3 ««f'5'3Hr^ Blit'S 
3rft^fi:»r3l 3r3»® f ^3f3Pr3 <«f3f 
5^(3 ft‘tt*ttf33 33’l3t ifn»l3 

^t33 3Pr3'33f^ '5t3 'it3t3 ^3C3^ 

3*31 f^»l ? 33t3t5»IJ ^31 C^t3 

W33?#f3 331 I 3ir33yj-3;5fl63 C33t3l f«&8fTf3^ 
38*3, ^331 *Sf3T3l «rlf33 fJF^3t3? 

^13^ 333, C’lifnHfBaf 31133 3t3 3r3 333'9 

'*1313 f53t«I« 3131 3f33Jl3 3f33l ’?f33l^l3 
5^ '5l3t3 3t3J 3531 3f9t33 31 I 3r3C3 
^313 C331 33 3Tf6 3^C3 I 3f33t'8t3 

«l3t3 art 3531 3ff3W 3^W 33^1 33- 


C3t33 C3t3t3 3l3I^1C3 3f3^1'®l3 f33l ■STlt* 
■C33l 1tC3 3lt ^iVS 3lt3 I 

43tC3 >213 ^tC'® 3tC3, *3313331^31 C3 311' 
®1313 <513 3531 3*t33, ^l^l® ® ^131133 “3t^- 
®131” 3C3 ? 3tl®l31 C333 **13131 ’51^3*13 ^f33l 
'3133 3*C33, ^f33l®l3 ®l3f« C3?33 

*3133 3f3l® 3tt33 I fi|*« 3t?;®l3l 3531C33 
3®J13 33®S 3131133 3l^®l313 3Tf33 3^31 
*lfe3l?f I 211^3 3lt3 313131 3*33« 51313 3* 
31,®1331®13 ®313 *11®19 f^f^t f<13It'5rl3 
3*f3®, ®13131® f6l^3:5 f^f^t® -if^iC^ “5315" 3l 
f»lf33l “3133115’' f3f3®, “33C® ’3lC5" 31 
r3f39l “3f3t®15” 1313®, “fsf^fl” 31 1ill39l 
“^1313” f3f3® I 4t 353 5131353C33 ®131 3l3l® 
45^ 3133*^3 5r<l3l 3l5®131 3l3l 5l'?t3 I 
C3 C3t56l 3^31 '3lC5 ®1313 C3131 5^31 

?1?13 3®^] 3rl®lf35, 4t 5C31353C33 ®l3l3 
311®1313 3r33^® 3'931®®®61 *3151135 1 C3 
353 "531® ’31C5” 3C3, ®1313 nw “5l3m5" 
C331 3®^ 333313J “C5lC«f’’ C331 ®®il 333* 
313J 3C3, 3? C?f33l f3NC3'« ^C3 $t5l31 53l 
4l53lC3t 35333 3C3 I '31331 3t3I5t3 3tC® 
C3 353 51313 3^ 31^31 t35tH’f1 5l331 '3ll3- 
C®15, C3 513 3l5®l3t3 f3f3® 3l331, 311®131 
513® 531 5131C33 3:5 513® 333 3?3l:5 I 
4^5:3 31^5131^ 33«t 33:3:33 31'5®13I 3*1331 
331 1 5f35t®t3 513®®131 3f3 533® 4l53 
®l:3 335 33m3 2t5f3® 33, ®:3 ®f3l® 31^; 
®1313 Srf3 5131:33 31'5®1313 ?13 5f35t3 

5r3:3 I r55 ®131 3l^5l33Jl^ Csll ® 5«Jt3 
3t:35 I 45«I3 3tl3®I-33t& 3® 3'9'^®H1^t 
3^3, f®r3 453T3 33 5131^31 C3:3^ '*l5l3 
3:33 5l:3 4l53 ®f5l3'?1 3t:® 3t:3 31 I r®l3 

33® 5:35 1 ®f 33 33:5 ^if®:® 31:33, I55 
®1513 ^3 5» l5f33 3f531 C®t31 ®®?3 353- 





I »(«9f *4^ 

«tf^C'5 *1tw, f^l c»lllli*f 
^T?I ^’fSl 'ST^T? I 

'9t«fN'^'t4 ’JC’V ^t«f1 

C*l^ (Stff^a ^t«(1 spf?!^ •tlfot’isi I 

^9fc<r"i ^f«r '«{t«» B^f^'si^ti 

^T?l« '<fC4, C5rf«J£<l C«f»!T5 

C»lt 'St^TU I 

4t^Tir »fT£6 atafsit^S^ ^r«t« 

«W3 »lf^« 5? I ^tij*l f’l' ? 

cww^ «*»i ^tiji ^tai 

'8 ^wia*! <st*lT9itiJ I '5'!.*tc5 Nf«« 

r«ir«it rif®a •ftfimTW’p 

^tBta f’lfsa fB«l «i‘tt9fla 

^tii1« f^f«a'®l I ’'it^ta f«a 

cw^f, f«a "it^a 8 fsa csittnsa 

wtr»iirt'9 f«a c«»rffl =¥r«f®«t^i fs?r«a ^wa 
atai afca i «faH 

>e »ita^ 'Btai 'atata »iw M"tai f'latt®, 
«(tata cw»ita ^r«ta atata 

«ai "fiara afaaj c?ai ^ta i a^wna 
ca«i;a^ia, cafaa^'la, fasita?- 
%a, alsttw, aatapw ^f^al, c^vT*! ^t'eat^il, fa*!- 
'« a’tf^’ia 'etai asfa's atata »i£sr faf"tai 
^taTc’v fa^afaaTa*t£a *«raa^® -araaKs i 
fs?ai Hf’w aaiw twaeft asai '«'5 

ca^ 5f»iai r^tauia, ca faf’?'® aatwa 

5fip5®iai ^wa^ ai m^^\ a’FJ'aaat^a ’lew 
^tatVfi a^ai ’if^att? i wtattaa aTfawj-agfifea 
atn atarmfatai— afa wtatew King’s iiengaii 
afiiiw 5t'9 ® af»rc® ’tta— wtatw ^wa^attw 
wafaw WWW atatata cataaai aca wai’t wtfa 
cwta cwta ■ Wafw® catiwa a[ca w^atfs i 
'Stata fwwi 'Srara ’it^aac^a B9^f«artat5«i 


[ a«, 

^caa wai, wfaatwTa atataa wiafiwataa Bsjfw- 
®tat'« aafit aataca awata wcaw faaa 

wtta I ^awa rwaTi ,cwta :*cal wicaa ?tw 
“wta” ^wtai asfac'® atfw aata ai i wtai faa- 
faa wt£5a wa^w “wta” ^wtai wfaea, «iia« 
’(^awa cata cata ca^ “wra" ^faw 

ata®t*fta cata^ a^a waai ataata catwt a^a 
cat wtcaa afaac'g waa« ata atitita ai i 
wta aai afaal wtfa «twtcaa 
^aasata afaewfa i ®ta^a caaw acaa “>iiaa 
afacata faa wTia aaa eiasta aia ^aafa^a afia 
awa Btai a’^a acw aiata waa aaw 

atwTtaa Btata facat watw^ fit ewatia— cat 
acaa wtea wtara waa aawra wiafa waa® 
ata a^ia i” wiata p fatia caaw atai 
fafaatwa ®tai fwfa facwl faata wiaa al i 
wtaa >flaia a^ai waa8 a«aaa aiai atfa®i 
aan&cw “^ataa aawta” ca^ai >«w wai— vawfra 
wtaai aiara aawfat atfawta, tala ’tea aaw 
aca wfaa awiwa ^aa, ataa aa fafaaiw cwwl 
afaai ewatt atewe® ^aaaata faca wfwiaa 
aw*!— arai a^w i^acaa aaata waai Hcaa 
aawia ^awaai wta aifa®i-a 5 tifea au®a wwa, 
aiata ^a, atcaa staa, caata <a*iw, a<a wai 
cafacwtwcaa ww wswaa wai wta 'aw wai i 
atf«E®j-a3ifrcw afa ewaa wfara aw atattc® 
afw ®ca «Tata waataai wai atta i fwfa wtata 
atai ataa, wtcaa atai i catew «iata *(al 
wca 'ttata wtata ww aca, ^tata i^aca wwtaws 
®ttaa 4l3jaa catc& afaai i 'Staia wa aa aa 
wtiaa aaffa'tai cafaai awia lai aa, tatt 
'Stata facaaa i «Tata wawatataa wtcaa atf®ta 
catiw «tata wtata caia aai wca i caaa cwta 
cwta faajtw ataw fw ataewa fjatiata atfwcaw 
'Staff wnaata ff a^ai catew cat larfcata 
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’rfv »iti4t^i 

'BW 9ts 

«f9 "iwn 'sW?i, «r» ^*l^f*l'5 

^t5t3 

'BtTfS 'Sll 35^11 r?W Sfl <i| *J«I I 

m C*J^1 

c»it c*i^1 ’ffilw I 

-^tsra 5 ^Rs 'Bt^l I C’F^®! 

’(tBftW f»<Wl9I. ^f'§111 C^ 

’^W*^ ^t»l ^f'aC'5C6S(, ?«[« ^«tsi'8 

ipN^t'st^r 5^f'5 «t^l «fTc^5i S11, »it5; 

'it5!tw« ’[test’ll 4^? CST<rT5 

I 4^ >11^31^1 'Jl^ll >21^1=^ ’1l9ri^‘*t*l 

f®a f«a «5«rc"t^ c^itc^o w®? 

®T<i ’i*r»t’FT«ra 'et^l 

iffal *11 1 

am ?5*)1 '^U 

< 4 ^ »i^t& ur^ta ®tafa ^rata*i— «?tjrai 
c’ft*i« »i3rf& faciwa fw’t ra«itaa «itf«ca 

a^at^a ctlaa «iat sfraa 
* 11 1 ^tata fa«»a '5a«ia^ ’laiai 'sta^ai^ ^5^a- 
at*i '^ara aaawa a^aiw <8tac'5a ’I’li 
C8T ^Ffaanfaataa ’ffaaitaf tart ^tai- 
caa ^t^fa’a «ii<*ii i 

^’^®1?lT5!T f*!?? I 


“?ltWl ® >21^1” I 

atafta 'aai’t, atata 2 ttat«ia, cata faarta^^^ 
ar<'» atatca ; c»itafa^t<^ 
«artaa»m"N'* ^atM^ta aifaia at»ta caa 

ataia «c«taa c^ta af^'5 ^aia atatc's aasw aai- 

aaitfa «iai ^awia aa'siia cafac® *ita, ai*ta 

faat® caa>2iaM'® ^tcataa 

aspac's aa^ acaa, M 

alwta ^aia '« ^icatara faaa^ cacataiaa a^jcaa 
faaa'stca ^aa 'siata auan affaattsia i aatl^ 
atat^a^aica, atataia, aat'atac®, ‘J.afci, ^fw- 
"lU? at^ra a?,^aat< ataita, at«ta 
'Stcataa ^"aiaiia «sfaf"f® a^aica i caa « 
caa’jfia' ’atafa^a *{ii ^faca ^aaaa aa, atata 
aai*t « at*fta atcataacata ataatP® -srif a^caia 
fa®l« 'atasa' i nacalcaa aaiaa>^taa\ ajcatwa 
hiatal '»i??'5a a^Paaicaa, atata asaicarawa «(a?r- 
as'^ai'8Ua ^tatiaa ^acatai aica ^tai fa’«tta aa i 
atBftcas ^afaas «it^«itP5 caa^i wta ^Pawa, 
• tafaat 'atajanf^a f^c« 
aaaifa* ^tai aaafta 'aa’^< 

aa^caaasi, at?a aca*it 
Paaairt'^ aacaaia a*^^ 'a«f®PaPaa[ca C'StPa's 
af»Tc^ ^laTai cija'si aP«iai 
wtnitai flasTs a^fa;® arcaa *n, 
#taiai ^aa'9 aNcaa maia 
a4c*i *ttaa aca*i *ii, ^tatai atasi*® at«itcat 
aat<«ua '5f%*^Pac^ aa< acaa ai i j«fta 
'9aat*iiv saafcaa ?ai ajp®cataf *fTta 

*11 i itcija ®aw"t, af^ataa ^aai*<t ^taa aiaca 
'BMavtac’a •sliatPa'® a!ia*i, ^ai^ 
al fat«i#ta caaaas^atal ^ta^a a^taa, faansc*t 
at^c*r, anFaiC*t, ^I'pc’t. aafjftc^, aaatatca 





■rm^flic’t, <4^ ^«tti 

1IC*t J><51 c^*?, fl?I ^!l'1 eftsits? I r®f*» 

W «I1^I C’F*^ 'Stf®' 

*«Tt, ^'Br<!f^C*ll5’|s 5Jt$, ^HtfWf’fl 

'®t5i I 

CTijtH ^1 '5«.?tw «tr«f r« 

f’M'^’irs’rtci 

«ttc^ I fe*ii>i5ii sii ^tc^i 'Sf'stc’Pir 

55, 4ir»l^- ( known 

or ascertained previously ) *it*(’lfl — 

( knowleclj^e of similarity ) 
’!tc«ri?— «fn5 ^<T«t?n ?t5i <!rtt^, 

.at f^lfW 9fBftCT ft3 ■f%r3t"f3 9t3t f»f^ 

^iti- 

»l"»llw*it< ^3 '*tr®f*tr«(3iC’t i 

C«ltC^ 3raftt^ f’1^'3 3*# 

4t^« Kt^t? ’^W’t r®3«>’tr3’itt‘l ’irf3t'5 

*lt%3, .4J?35 3W3 ?5’f33’i1 3i*t 
^jat .-‘t 

?t9Tc®, tar, ^Ti., >rsr, 7tJ, 

'iTfil, 3»1, par « ?C33 .at »if5^5 

al?*l 4t0(i’tf^ i 

«al *^13 tf*i »i^«i ^ll^c’P 

’pfsc'B *frc3*?, cer^tc’t ?T«fi ^f«, 3f^, 
rirfi, 3^, fC33, tw t®ITr?3 »!^tsr, 3T«H 
I 3t»i^ a[tt*i'« 3t«rtc3s 
»lt«rt3*i '^awi ?it«»i ^TSi 

»rttpt J?w5r, 3twi 5T?r95ft*r c?=3®i- 

f3W I 

^taptPttJ 3r«t%® atW 

^finut^'rt’t3t3*i nw c^3U1*i^®, ^r*tP 
« 3twl trtr^wi^, c»i 3Tflti 

« ^t«l1 ^’S[3t«"f «RI5t?«| WHI 

trtfnTtiti 3t«rtc« f<i^, 5TT'5^, '9V9, af^, 
w» ) « ^^^5 ( ) .at 


t '!»^ ’*10, 

>l«'«*l f!i®i flfttv, ^ar^ri 535ti I 

^raj^tcpst— starT’M Ca a’^TB31 ’fH, 
a'f’lTsias iit«rtt '5T?t3 ®T3*l, ^fafft*! 3t«r®C3? 

*t3"il3C.P *trc?5?1 I PW^^Ctl^ 

'»iW3 ca^sr c^fa aa, 

’ftatc’f'Q Carat'S ’tta 5?1, at«n *^1 
4t0it’i*»'e C’ltai’f ’itsi’pfa^^r ^caf^^caa sta 
c’ata '«fai®Tta fjisrp sjtfn i aw <ir.f 

^■^1 5-1 ®t51 ?tc9i a«iats( 

flstasifaiMa 53*1 asfa.5, ®tatai 
mia ’ta^ 'Bfraic?« ®t5i a’Fi ®fat® ♦ita’t 
?t^ 511, ®T?i att»i, c’F^t .at .at 

a’l rof5T -^fac^ mfa® '^T?i att^T #t, ’^31, 

fa's 'Q «iatfir '^iaal '«t’ia cata ait 

^ta® I tjaata ifai asfaai c»itta' caa^i 

'’f'pc’if ^^acai fsiw ata, afa*® atal 

srarai’t'l c’ltar’t 'B(^t®t®ia aiar fapai ^ta, 
fsi^ri ata i ttata »i=»wt 

^a, atata ^rstta aasi»iat ^®la 
aa, fafa fa®fa ata a®l ®ca*i 

faf^ aa^ai 41® ta 's'laJac^j .5«,.ia .jjtfaataTt 
'e^iaata a\wa afara:il' at®ia sta 4J®taiia 
caia® 'Q ’®at‘|9i, ^tPtti ca ^larta Hail® ^fa®1 
^artaa .8 fac®tiiir"r -airra ®ia®, faH cat'Sfvfs 
4f®Ta fawtat®i ® ftc®Tncail ^ati® caa®l 
wta ®ai, tatiaa stfifafa ai aiia^taratia 
»jit®5®aia waa ^al Waifa^t®!®^ aif^y^itcaia 
«fata aiafc't ’tfaafa® a'sai ^fa® i o^a® aaa 
H®®a atatc®— faarnateta ^tfifafac® caa®l- 
^ ®atc® ttarai ®iat®Jtrp® aHatcfa, 'Statal 
atalt a^5i, ai®i ca atalaa aarai acaJi, at®l ca 
tartfa ®[ifa^atc®a ata'?® 'aHatai 4tartaf®- 
®i® aari ®tai Wat*?? i atw®^ a«tt<®Tia 
nfaT[i atca a^afaara *tacaa®fv at®'J5^® 
a?{aj f®f®i atai <ttc® i 



?twi 'e I 
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'»)^»lC®Itr5'5 5^C»I'S 

^ «ttf«-?Mf^«(tofft, 'st^i r<«if»5^ I 

’3;8f’F, 

^C9J*J I (StlF 5 

'®t?1 

^t^rl c?^'atc^rti 

(5t^ t99 3r«^r'y ^t^iBfTf^a 

I 

^t«n 7'®t^'5s ^«iit‘i«*i'Stt>rf^'^f^'B 
^^51 ^ftc^il, C*I^ ^siltlo*! »rJ{^C^? fsT»B9^ <ta'8t9 
«Ittf, ^1 91 

'3M9l51% ^*l1t«t'«1 f«19ii:99 ^tat9, 

^^9tcs?^ t9t9l <55®^^ f9^5)tsi ; C9f '« 

r*Tf»r'5 ®lf9t!TC5P? ?»r 9t«H 9fiT9tff5T,— 
9?{9I»rfl9 «(t9*l *3(9^95 i}t9t9l «f’^»l^9'*f‘ttf*r 9ta?9st^J 
^1951, ’ll® ^SC'® ^C99 r9fnl- 

c®«: 9t« af®f®ir9 1 

tr9!t9l 9t«f'rc9f vat ^t'® C*rf%C^ IT1, 

9t»t9 '^9f»f '*t?tC^9 1^9S'StC9 ’if®'® 

99 ’Tt 1 C9^ 'S C99tfj9® 9l«tC® C9 

^C® C9f9l® ®f99ti:?5T, <t9t9l C»1^ 

y^C®^ 9t®tc® C9f99l 9rc®5T, 9f®f9 ’9ar*t?<C5J9 
ceil C9, ’«99« ®^9J, -*19191 ®T91 ?C9t51 1 ^I99l 
'9? ®» 9f^9tf9, *1919^1:99 -9®’I?4 c^ 9 «tt9t«f51 
^19t9l ^9f®9 ®f99tl^51, 9t»t9 ®'9tlW‘t9 

'^9«®'*9J®1 '*t9tl?9 -g:«tt9t9« 9tC9 I yi 

9^t«^ «iyci9 r»lf% 9*91 Site® t 9t®T9 4fl9t«f*1, 
‘5<®tC9 9*l»l® 9t9{9 9^C® ^55®9 

*1®l®U’l1’1t*ltliy 9»?9I »1®W* C9 

^19^1, ®T91 f?9 I 919191 9l9lC® C99®tWW 
®9H® 919919 9r»nfU59, '*19191« 

• «f 9 l®® W 9 ’t 9 C 9 f 9 r 99 C? 1 t 99 «rf® 9 , 91 ®! 91 


9lf®W 919J199 C9 C3FC*l9 9^91 9lC® 91, 9l?C99 
'Br9l9’ir99l9 99 9', ®f9l 99C9 ^9^9 C9 99919' 
f999f91 991 ^«.’?ff?® 99, '«lf®'y® . 99, '991®® 
®99C9 C9 ®^9*l 9U99 C^t®: -2199 C91‘9 '2t9ir9® 
9*91 9U® ®191 9^919 ®t99 I 

’ll"®!®! ^^9t‘sf9 9!9J ^C9C®9 9C® >9® 

(St^® i9®9l®l9® 9t| (Monarchical Govern- 

ment ) ^9«I®lf®9 9C9I 91®1 fef®® 9t9 I 
®H9 199^9 »lf«® y®9l9 ( L. JUichner ) 

9r®9Uf9 ‘9l®^9r®® 9®9i1?9lt9 (;.®19 9lf^ 

>£t«1 91 9t®1 ( -21^ ) 9*t® 9tt9 91’ I ^f®® 

y® 919 i2t®1®ai 9l®Jt®^ ( Republican form of 
Government ) ®199 ®f99lt59, <*1919 f99fl9, 
®1t® 99® 9®T 91®J «®1®?9U®J 9^9® 9^19 1 
®t99l 9r®® y^®9l9 4l'ff® 9t»5t®1 C®tf99' 
95199 9r9® »a®9® 9*C« ’1ir9 91* I C9C9, 
f f®’3t91«flf9 "fl3y9yC9 ta®9l*l9® 91I®9* 2t*R9l 
®Rf, va® >21^® 9tl* C9 «l1ff«® r99C9 9®91 
^fs® "Itai'lti <59^® ®t9n99 *91* 91991 9*9U9 I 
<Sf®C99 afl^S*! 91^' ®r9l9 ®99® 9®91 9l9, 9l®l9 
®f®l9® 99C9 ®1®1*I 95il^9^J« ’Jf9^9 ‘>a®®9* 
9l®1 9^9’ 4**9 **5ir®9J®® 91 ^*519*1 

®f9t®9 I* 4®91®19® 9l|* C9 C9199 ®f®9® 
*91 9^C® ®191 «lf®9fl 9*C®t9 1 

9%® f®51T9 9f99lt?9, C®fs> 4® 9jf^t® 
^999 9jf^ 9yC99 f99l9®®C9 9lf9C® 91*9 C®9 ? 
9lf'9 r9l99C® 91^99^1 9f991 9C9 ®f99 C®9 ? 
9®C99 99t'» ®t®lS[I 91 '*rif®l9 C®9 ? 

• •‘999991191 9Mi:®l9: 9t#ll[9 ®t®t9t99rtf9 

^9J 9959 9^J9t9l I >*®C99 ®t®1 ► I t»l > 

■‘999999^1 on®: ®19®; 9^«l9t *^{'9:1 ®®1^ 
99>f'S1l99l®: 9tt^’l99: CTiWPS:, ®199t^9 99l*rt91 
f«C99 ®t99:«rit9*J®« 99''t9JW ®1®91lRn 4919:91 f91 
99*99j®t9l ^9911 4® 49 9t®1 ®®, *f® ®90I®I91 
®f5lrtJl 99tf^C9W ®9f®ftC®9 I 9t91«t9] I 





^1 J1t«tt?*l <£rwt^S 

^'8ac<is^ Oti 

I ^t«».1 ^r*r at«nrf ’tl fsis’? (Law) «ir<5aF5r 
C’?<?t5t?t )?5»o ?*!,, "ftij 

'5t?1 9t«?I sti I 

gt««1 ^r»ntt55?, "ft>iw 

»nf itt«rhr8 fsiwi I 

^Tf3t®s» *»1, ^’tf® f®f^ 

’PftWl® ®r«5l Bf»IC^5T, '«?^W1 

®fiinsf C^T Wt’t ff*! I ?t®1 

^tWH fSiajsT C®t5l 

( All-destroying ) ’»®®t«tt^ 

•rtfill®5i sil, 

®fire® ®l® j ®«tl ® 

C®t*i ^’tf® »4|®t^ 
ffin® 5i1 I ®9|®: 

C® *1®»I 

W9 ntwia »it«(t«i '£t®t®s 

®t®5Ri ®wst, c®®tf®"naf^r<® vfi®iit«tw 
®tc*j ««*t’fc‘t3 ®c®t^f«i® ^r«inl ft® I <2(91- 
®iaTt®j3 c® ®®n c?f® ®Trt, c®'rtft®l!j^r<® 
3lt«fl C® ®®® C®t® ®tf®t® ^tCS ®1 1 
4lt®f®® fts® «tf® fl8®t® ®ft^® 

-stt®®! ®t<lT«1 ®1 -SKlt®® ®t9I «ltff®® 

ft5®ftC®tft® I ®t®1 'Sttf f®® ft5®t?(t®tft® 
®W ®ftt® ft^Tftf® ®tt® ®tW ®1l 

ftwt® ( Science ) <Sfi <2ftff®®ftlt®®5jj:^1f^ 
®lt®11 ®Ca® C5il ®M®, ( Divine ) 

>2ftff®® ftwtt®? 

t 

<2JWt®**^ftwTl®® I ®®4® ®t?) ®1 

“N. 

>«ttff®®fta®ft®«, ®t?tl ftwt*«ft®® I 

car^atwn ®® ®fjTt®T®®i ®fti® ®w, 

®i 4i®t®«?rf®j®®f® itt®!®® ®c® 

< 5 ®®! ®n®lt® «rt®f®® ft®®®5iw 


®1 ■«®t®3[ ®t®T c® ®2ttff®®, ®t®t^ 

>«f®®t?® ®a I 

®f®® >11® ®i%c® ®r®®ir®t- 

ft®)®®®:® ®t® ®ftOT ®t^® c®® ? >ii® 

®I%1® ( All in all ) ®ftal ®t® ®ft?i 

C®® t ®)fv®twi® ®®t® ®t®®F ( Freedom ) 
®1 ®tf®t® C®® T 

®ft»® i;*f®t:ii3 ®®® ®®i ata®)®?) 
®t®ti®a ®t® ft®®ft®t*t®® ®®1 

®i®, t®t5l «)®®®®ft:®5 ®:® I ®®t<j5®)i> 

wt®^®, c«t®®® ®t®T®® c®t®®i®®ta *1^®®®- 
*(®t® c®®*r ®ta®i ®?, ®f«® 1 ^®)® c®^®® 
®ta®f9®tH^ ®®i ®ft®t:®® I c®t® 

c®9St6tfl ft|[®®t®® ®T®ta ®ti:®T9 ®ft ®’9J® 

^t<®® <3[^® *tf®® '<1^®’) ®:®t®T® '*t®<5® 

®ftat:®® I 

®t®aj ®1 ®tfl®®i n®® ®t®iil ®®®: ®T®®t)i 

®ftin ®tf® 1®i > 21 ®® f®) ®t®l 

®t«Da:®a nftwt® ®n® ®ftai ®f®tm ft®t® 
®®®ii ®t®ai ®i ®fft®M9 c® c®® ^tvs 
®®. ®t®i ®ft ®t®tac®a nftwt® ®tf®®, 
®t®l ®?c® ®)fi®®H W9 c®):® ft®t® 

ft®®)® ®^® ®1 1 

‘®’ "ft®® '^4 ®)®i, ‘®®’ ®® ‘«)®)®’ 
®:<® ®)®® I ^)®)® ®)®)^ 2)®)®, ®)W)®® 

®) ®® t)®)® 21®)® ®w, ftft ®)t®®® ®) 
®c®®, ®C®9 ®P® #t®Tt® ®)f®C5 
®®®), ftft ®:9® ®®®) ftc®®®^ ®:®®, ftft 
®®a, ftft ®)?r® I ®®®)H ®® '?® ® ^*:®® 
®®® f®, ®fti ®t®t^®)® ®® ®ft®)c®®, ‘®t®) 
®®®®— *ft4rt*ft)ft®)®i ®«.®®®i »®®: 

®)9i ®)®®®, ®t®® ®«.®®jr)® 

?;i®® '<i®( ®T®*it ^t®® ®t®® I 

®)®ii ^) ®)®*t® ®t®® 2t®>® ^4 ft, ®t®1 
wtftc® ®^t®, ®®(®^ft5ft C®®®1' 
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5 ?c»i, ’I*!! ‘'^* « ‘*r?i’ <stf'8 

'*»tat «T9l f^r^i ‘^’ '« 

‘^tV «lf^ ^\ «fH1 ^ttf’H*!, 

'^rt'BiT >« ^1 e ?:c«ts '^?i*it^«rt^l 

’fTtF *ftW5^1 I ‘^’ ^1 

??c«i c^tJf 5:<( 'st^i 

?^t»i <stf «, fi, 

?lr>i* •tt^’BU <fti«p5n, '«iTtw<5i 

??I I 

>? ^1 'Stf «W*f wt^fC^itaf arfs^fil'B 

m ’^»iw?w? r^f5» ^t'91 

flat's tfwi, ’r5R:fitt*i 
'ff^'B ??rrcw, ‘^tfsi’ 

f^C^t W <ftl^J», fsfsi f’flK’t 'Stf'5 

^^5019 ?i*t c?f^c« ’I5i< c?t?a 

f’d'si »lfwi ’Tl '«('a5tw^ 

?^nr f^f*! ’tfaf^ ?m, 

f'Bt'f ifltw *ftt3si ? C^ nf^IsitM 

R#<, cn? '*T?'S^ 

=»nni ^rtc^si I 

5t«H ^t?r5 

sff^ ’Ji <itrat«r« ^t^Ta sj?a 

it%f5<t»'B5i *it«twa aT*i^»i '•afaa^ 
ata I fafsi ^rtartta; caNc« *ft*T, ^ara 

aafsT 

n\% atw ^aif^fav a^ai ^Itca^i, %ata 
^tfa ( 'fa? ) *t<rcaTai fa'Jf«f’f^ fawat*?, 
aFTatc^« { aNai ) atai c^^ ^\ 
T®5U ^Tata'S ale's atai fafs 

*fa 'sttaa *ji, ^««aa fafa '•icsa 


ttata «a— atata -sratH, fta *tfaf*w «jaataf 
fafsi •taat’ati'B a*t<«t*f faafis® ' ^faatcfsi, 
<snp5^ ai ^laiia fasjata a^atif a, f^fa^ a^tt^ 
■at^ta, f^fal >af« 'a'si, fsfal aat< ^t4ta, 
f«fal isif® 'a«l, f«fal aw«: lat^, f%fa^ 
•laa ^aaa, f^fal ’■i^s'aafn i <iaifsa a's fa^ 
aa, ’a ai ^atai®tiaa 'B's awfa aa, |:iaa faai 
atafT'9 cal afaatca afi« alai atc^ i 

a(s»>as 


a^-srstiti 

( ^ ) 

a?al citaa 'eg c1t«Ta ^ara ’:^5ata— 
^tr«f atsca aa cata aca 
^55 ^sastai 

ai»ita ast^a ’laa-'aat'.a atiaca— 
aaia calaj ca^fS «araai ancaca 
ataa'I af^^i afa^ rsacata 'SJ’^ta 
aca * 3 [<acfac< 'saca,— 
atcaa-atfa •ast'sfa'aaafaai ; 
a'fa'5 catfas faa 'aaca atcaca | 

( a ) 

sTcaat ?f5al ^f5a catafa faaci , 
a^axa faa ftaca— 
ata ^faa aai-aaa «?faa, 

feata caiata ateta, cataa-aaca 

■aaf® atcata catfaa »caa r«itca 
aa'«.aT%a aatc^ '^tfsai faaca? 
aaaaa, cataaf-»aa 'Bjfaai, 
alfaa «1^a, cataa 4tata-aaci i 





«cn9 ’istfino 

^t^Tl"f C<rf»Pf ^tC*lTC^?l >in«r ! 

fsic^tw ^r*w c»im 

( « ) 

»i**i "fiTy «m»i 
ifScw 

»lT^*tJ ! 

3Ft« »r?^l 

'®f^5-Mf5 CTf W 
5|f fl-^-r5^*l-C"ft'«TH «(9 ! 

( « ) 

^^sr*rTa-'95c‘! 

<r^nit’ «itr^c»r cm*fffl c"ft'eT5 ^itcij 

5Tr?l*T st'SfW J 

c^Ttfc*? wr-nTw sr^i c^, 

^ ’ll; c^— 

5l«»t C^fiw C'CWfl "It'StC'B 

c^f*tf ! 

Mil fISsT B9C1 «f» XtfMr® } 

WCM Clt'S M3t1 MtfMCW 
nf?*! C«W!I inr CM I 

^fai'^nt’Hf I 


*«► 

■(S|tM*l, i'0^'9 I 

MtlM 

fM'Sm CMfMCM 

CMM I MCMM, “MtM 

5Tr®sftt*l M5 i” fM'Ml, 

MtMI CM'Sfil CMMtMl f=B|r5? Mf9WM MM 

'SItM MlfMl'5 BtM Ml, IMCMM CMM1 MtM 

^ MfMMi CMtMttMCM MW •, Mt5 

MMM Mtfa Mf MMM 'BtMTMl MfflMI 

fMM fMM TBtCMtfSM MtMtMflMtM Ml MT«tM «tT5 
MM I MCMCM Mtai^ MfMM 

MfMMI MCM MIMM I MtMtMl MWM Mtf^CMtCM MMM 
'gM CMtMM Mt9Wa MM MM MMM «tMCM CM fM^CMS 
MtMtM MfMMi MtMtMM MtCM MtCM M1 fMMCM 
fMMCM Scfe, MCM MCMtMMCM MtMMtCMM 3tM Ml 
« MMM"MM^ M^M Mt^MM MfM5l MM •Mt«fMM1 *H'?tM I 
Wtf® MfM MtMfCMM 

MCM MCM fM|MTai JMMTfM <eTM CMtMl MfMM(, 'SC^ 
'flCMCM MtMMtfM ^t*C=<M HBMM M'SMl MtMl* 

MtM 'MlMtMC^ ^lMtMC« CM >.lMMtfMM CMtMMMtM 
^M Mf^MI MT?®, CMl’PCM ^iTMtMC'B MltMfiffM 
MfMW MfMC'5'S ’Mfi!«3;4‘l fMC® fMC« «Stl‘ttM « 
MM^MtM M^M1 Mf^C'SM ^tMI MMt'Q '^MM t 

MtiMMCifM MCMI ttMtMl Statistics^ M'M, 'StMtCMM 
^MM «l|^ CMtfMM ^MfMMtCMM "etM 9« MfMMi 
^tMMI ^tMt'5'5* fM%M MfMMtM ' fM?tM wtf« 
CM <« M<JMI, CMtMMfMI ’ifflMtM M», MMtfM 

'MtMtMC'5 ’ItCM MTf tMl ^Ml 4 TmMCM ^tCMM 
MCM MMS^?! MC’MM f^M ^TMICMM ^t^MW 
MU fMCMM CJFM'^MtM *f^Mt Indian law port 
<£tMff« MtM^tM fMMMM! MtMtMMOl ^MfMltM 

MffMMl CMWMI CM MC*MM fMMH MfMMtCfM I 
*Mit ?Mri MttrBCM, fM'ptM^tf^M ^M CM CMtM? 
Mtf M Ml CMM, «tMtMl MtMMl-MtM MCM I ^tMtM 
CMtMMM 'BtMl MtMfCMM (BIM ^M^ CMtM CMMtMl I 



8«r I ] few I 

5ttr««'8 <2W5 ^<nr*t Ta ^1 '5t?Tai ^?5»t^Tcaa f4t« «ga 

«9 'flvfel ’vfafi •»« 9r?t9 *iTca*( i 

atfif ^^l I c^W ?i 'Btea, «it^ti*ra c?t*f ^t^ta?c»ia '»«n 

*11 ’>ltaf^ «Ftf« *ft*5t'5JW"f ifl'BBtq *n^T3-?fcaa fen 

aft •tti'Ba mt5a 9tfel '« S[i5 'bW ^fiiata c*n *ttt i c»i^ ’iW«jt<r»f 

'Bt'B *tl CBB, 'Bta fB 9.^^l^ «irii BtiB I , '«»t^5rtfst Bai asfsii ■stoical '»ti*rtc«ra cwrt 

fa^t»i f^w ’^sttwa 99 91 9t#ta ffcaa 9a?i i fBW 

fn-Bta 9fB9Ta « I«af9 ’BtBtatfir 9?- ^'eifB cni *tf^9 c?"t b^c'b fa^ti:*ia c’^'stu 

Bat*ta '•M ra'9tt»ia •sifB ca c«iltBa '•tami ap^ii: af^9^ Btai ^\m Bfait fa'ptc'ia 9 b&i 

Bf^ai 9tf9tBfii«i 'Btatc'B 9i9a 9tt I a^ti’ffti 'Sta®! 9aiTfB 9^t^ai *tr^ata ^*tw 

awt 9t^, 9a^9tai fa^tt»ia 4tf9 faaft 9ca9 1 i bt*! b ai #la9 

fa^t*! ^Bt9ta faf^l a(BrBa"»fai afaBtfwa i Btfa 9i ^?caf«f staliMi «flata Tb 

Btataa CBtwa aii i Biatwa »itBt«. Bfata9 Btatcaa awt fa'?t»i9tfBa wfaB*^ 

9BCB C*1B*I CBtaB 'Bf'BWBl 9T^, BCa BfaiB BBtBB l9^fl BfaCBCB I 
*tt^, fa'?tt»!a catBftT ?fB4tt« fa: ^fiia^BCBtcasi-^BBa t«af9 -^aBtfiB i 

ca, cBtaB cBtaB af^BBfe afitai Taa ^tata Sorcery ciub 9taB ®n9tn ^wtia 
99(9 cBtw aBita Bta -Btata ^aa fwai fa'?t9 '9t9CB^ Bfaai 'ttrBta9 1 BCBcaa 9Twa 
coFtc'? atai Bfaai «f1ta aata aatBiii «2ra49 afa cBaa b991 atwi fasaa Bfaai aii atfBCB9 
Bfaai atcB9 i fa^uaa ^ caBttaa laWi^ja Btal a^i9 Btat\B cBt9B ^tafaa Btaa fan 
9ta4 afaal fatafsB alB 91 , cafacB afacaa 9i 1 bI^b ^afaai catBtB a® I«51 fa^faB 
«tfB*tfB 4tta >aBCBlBai faa i aatal? Bfaw Ba BiatcB BTata« CBtaa BfBafai 9T^ i a'taaat 
at^uaa 'SiBttn afaaaja aataa Bjta Bfaai faiata afeata fB’i|5 Baratatiaia ata, Btata 
ataata feava Bfaatca 1 fBffacaa acai^ ca fa^swai cafaat acaai atfBf'aata fafsa atf^caa 
aaatfaBj afai anachronism atai tft^tlta ca cBtaB afeata af^ Bifetal ca ^laatCB 'B’fatfaB 
faaca fBfataa acaa at^ 1 fa^pta afa ataatfa cata Bfaatma ^aft Bai b 91 ala 9t^ 1 
9^ai 9Bfel ^af^B BfaB, Bta fB Bta afBaatwa tffaata b'pib caf^tatB 99^9 CBtaB 
•BBi^a caffBtaj a^B t fa^aa ai,fBa atattifa ufaata 9*9Ta a[a BrfBi caa 91 1 1 fBB Bfa ai 
9tc9 lai CB BftBta Bfata ? fa^ptcaa faaa- -^aatfaB afa BiatatBi Bjta Bfaai “aiBaBta” 
a,faa fBf^a. afaaa attatf^wa fa^aah, Btata Bttateia «iaB a9 Bta Btaa Btaa ^tta 1 ., 

«tata facBtatataa ca^ Baanaatai afaB 9 a ca atata^B fBffaa aa ’jca^iv «tBi99 
.999 ^a B iftaB<*itai “f9.Bjataf r9atfaat^ attaa “bbi*^ faftS” 9taB Btacw •bb ««aaF 
cfBataf aartai-afBtatal" at^^tcaa Bai j Bta BfBta Bfaatiaa 1 «aai® atfB Bta ataaBi 
afatia afaaa atBal atltBta bI I«a9 atBtaa Btcataata b 9, ^awta ^ 9ta, 1 fBfa at99 
ipa I Btata cata aa atatcaa acai atatai at9- aa aa ^caa at^cB 9ftBi atai Btfa 





c^ fkz^ ^ *»i 
'ires m’fis’i '« st&H t «ice^ 

iw cwtfev ^'s.’rtws— fs'gret 
C^’tl \ 

Vlt^ 4?, *1TWS »!TWS eUst^ 

^ ^W*I, 4SsjfV Ml*! 

w vfsw'9 *t*'ei'^*tT »ics*T I s«rcTC"fs 

>*1^1^ *1? ^tf^s e^c'e 

e^W'e fest'etn '|t'5s *it*i Hsfsit*! *»tMi 
fftw ^s*!, c’F*!*!! r^r*! ^«sf«r f-ff’S'e I 
'9me*i »!ttes ^«sf«p Hf^e sisrl"^ *i«sf, 
W^fe ^«5W, 'etstrel ■yiC'ew i c»l st^l 
e^e '8mt*i»i »iTm '!« *!tw*i 4s? *itr*f 
'fcsi'^wt: •lll’Fi etsi cvfisiieJi cs, c'et*i's 
iTt®! CBtf«¥ c®ft*i'8 e^csa>ivts s'«si wtm 

*rtlti« cfes *!ts I f^?t»i «?ts etw'« 

nf« .«tl''8 •HJt'BS *lM «t^ts 'SM'Sl I 
’iM *I9T?!'^r« '6 

»rftS5 *1^51 ^l^W’fC'e « C^^»l 4Sf fsitws^ 
«!ni 4^*1 ^*11 '9l'Stt*l»l *1TW’» S19|S1 s«1 i 4^ 
*»tf%s 'it'e fs'tsp's. I 

f«f*! ’^W*!, C’le’f, >5*1191 «t^% 

^s'st '!t^l »i«s, 

4rtf*r Mm * 1^1 •ist’d ’^ftiife r 

^91®!, ’iftstcss ^csi ’fai 
il'e'i*ii corn's ""I’m*! *i«TS9ii 

*itf^m Mm ^mi *rt^it4i *its 1 ce^fs'e- 
ip<CT ’IjmF’l*l ^C9|*! ( 4^? *rt911 'Smt'l 

Ipfm W'Stt®!*! »ltlSS « fstf*l *KS®») c?, 
stfire sjtfs *eme eti*i 

c»i^ »it€tr5 *!mi *sm'*ltf'» »i«l's*i ^fiice 
I ^tre 9!tcs, tetsi 5»sl ^1 *»t*ii 
sitfs »iM ^^[>81, ms, SI cs (mm^ 
eWS ’IStV5f« *^^3! <41^1 I tst's »ws lstw« 
*w¥sim s*« ®mr8^ ^s, mt4s em 'sts 


4444 ^T^^reie si stMts swtssi ^ite— 
sm ^fssi lst(*rs «iits ss— 4s? cs^ ^ets 
SIS 'Btstsi cs^ st'l^r® 'sifssi s!t«s stfsce 
<1114 I SS^ SI ^snss C4S C4S Slfffs 
^mtt4 SW 4fssl ssmw fssts 4*t «I1*1SS 
4tS I CS SFIS^ S%4 tStWS S«I»SM 4lfs 4444 

’sfs'® ss, fs?m cst S4SS « 4tsa fss? ^*mf4 

4rst4 StlS I f4 <811 S 4«, sstsl fsf^e UtS 
S*ll 41^4 1 fS'^tlSS 'BStfS84 SISStS s4m SC4 

ss— fsit9i eis sfsp sfsi 'H'8s s^ts 
•tics, S4S8: 814 fsrss f4| CSfSC4 STS 41 I 
4S4 S^18 Stis, 'ets f4 'ft'SS 4US 

SSI T '61^11491 StlSS 'B^'StS st»|4, 'gTSS 
StlS SSI ST41 f4i41IS 4444 45 I CSSI StS 

a, 444 4tisa srts? 4S!iis Sf sitce, 4144 
^S «1S4 STSI '51S1 cfes Sts I MtlSS 

4SS ^S 4tSS% stsi fS4TS^S f48S StStSI 
41S >8141 4S4S^ 4tl4S I ff S StSi 

C8TS '5T4t8 SfSStS f4S48 CSTS'Q CSTS'S StSSmi 
csts 4iBf44 sIsTce I ses'e: ^fws? 4istws 
cscts fsss 4t8r4'5 stm I C8ts '5T4tC'5S 
STCSS SSI 4t4Sl ci»S ST^ 41 fsSI fsfsF'e f |3 
C^S StS 1 4 "SSSIS 'IteS STCS SSI Stf4lS 

4S< fees SlSCSS fs'?t4 4tf4 >8141 ci>s St^ts 
ISTt8 *St^rtlS fsSS f4 4tl8 ? 

4C4C4 'etfsie StCS4 fsftste w><4-4fvs 
stst^fs 41 flfsi 41*t-SfVS stst|fs firsts fsms 
4ttf f4 t srtm } fs’gtms STSSfS^ Vfsts 
eisTS I CSS1 fsstce stfire s^sts 

’jes^ MT4 4fSt4'8M4 1^11® S4S, StSt^ 
44StS 4Stm 4rtssts 'esns 4S»T44 4fss1 
Stf^SIS s^t« css f4l4S 4t4ts 45 4S< 4ffS 
etrs 44StS STftS SSSfSSftS f?C4 44S1S 
^4S 4SC4S f4l4 CS'tltwV'? 4rs I 4444 4S4'| 
C4 ^8 8 SSM fCS “M W 41?, 8tSt? 





«itf?FrB 5t» *>1 1 f^«t»r ^f? c'rft® 'st^i 

w c’i'i 'stf fiJtsfe 

f^^t»i C’J Wa 

•ttw wW *iw, c’i't*?'« c^t^re r^'9tc»»? 

<sff« ws I 

C^si «W 'SW, 

'«»rs»*5t>IC9, C^t f»rt^ ^t^I I 

spam's ^'•isre 5»C5T c^J» Hi'^Ti’i^ ^tc® 
«Jtf»iin '^t'5? ^c^ci r’i®t9f 

“ell's Cl 11 c^ci ^tfs r 
finu« cmi®! fit’H's: fiiTiiCTtC’M icii 
mtl 'BTfCl ll^fl Br5I^l4 115 lli fl'Stl ClTt^i* 
11 itfBii sfisi m 'SCI ciBi 'I’jBi 
^ iTsPl I 'BtltC'S Cl? CltCll ^111 'Stltl f^tisi 
citi ’:?fs^ 11 i '«c«tcii itcii 

'tit iwf«¥ fi«t« fifilti icii 11 1 ^tia 
11*1 11 'ItlSlClTlf CltClfl StflflC'V ItltlFC’f 
'if^ 'fittfS'S itcil 11*1*1 1=^11^ ( clairvoyant ) 
Clt^l*l '21^31' ^fll1«l I ?ltCll C’PIl'Q dll's 
i^i ciT’Pd fiif'ei ici ferfm i?i1 iT^c® 
csfei ^ci I cii di 11 iii??'! 5 f^ Id 11 111 

Clfllll 19 ltd ltd 111 I 1? 191 'fl'®! 
f^tlll «tf« iti^*! ltd ifiit? ti'^ti Cl? 
Cltdl lc«f ItPllI It'S I l?d Itci, dll's 
dtll fl'?ttll ICl Itfllt? 'dlticwll 
fill iti, fidi citid 19^ ititi- ^idl 

flit Itl I 411 ?C1 fl?tld ^C95 Itll 1^11 
Itltltft 11 ^f%l"lf9 H 9fll1 1« 'STltl 'Stfv 
▼BW I'Slt? ferSB I 

fl'Stl IIB ifld, “«Itll1 ?BWB1 Bt^ll I 
^11 It? ICB, ^111 Itfi 11 C91 It? I 
dints f9 11 Hd 119t«f 'Btflll fsfsil 91 1 
dim Itll 11 'Bill 9 9fltl Itai I 911111 


*»i mfiii ifiii, ^i»ifi9 still 11 it?fi 
9litfitn Cl '|di if?9 ifiiBta 9111? c<rs 
?11 fl iri*??? 11 915119 ? cillt? dllldl 
1C’^5— 'll? ifl C9tl51 5lf H 111, Cllll? 
CBtltCl? fl'Wllltdr?, C9tl?1 4?9’f 1911, 

ld\%9, ^Itltfll Itsal l?d ri?9 19 r 
fi'^ttia iiifB, fi'stiu mil mt^ ifim 
ifl 9C91111 Item? 9ltl? St'S)! 9?1 11?, 
'®19 49lB fiwl9 fill 4? 1?C9 ltd— fl^tl 
f9 C911 Cltd? 9111? ^fS9 9C? f Ifll? 
C9tl9?il *^l^t9tl f9 CB? Its 111 4 Std? 

^95 C1911 49^ 9^1 I 'edtCll ltdl 1« 
4 f^lC? C9tl ”1? Silt*! Itl It? I 915 fl^tCl? 
ICl* ^ICf? ItfllSfll? *:(^t9tl lt9?l fl9I9 
9195 ICl 9C?1 11 I 'Stlt? filtl, C9tl9 
999? 411 1119 ^1 fill ifB^t? 

f9| ^ 1?C9 lltlld? ll 11*1 cm It'fld 
^tltlltll 9f?C9 ltd*, 'lijtsjtfi® 1"11 H 
111 ltd? ^(#9 lt#?B C9tl9 dtl9 141%? 
^r® Slt9® sId? ll?*! 9191 Id I 491 

lie? 191 fl'^tl? Cl 9111 cB? it?ei ?11 
'Itll 951 It? 11 I file?? *:(^ 955»1 9 191 
f5'9ti iiti 9iei cB? It? 11 1 9e«teii iteii 
leii 9tri iiei? W11 ®iif9 9f?it? 
>9191 ifi C9ti9 fi'§tei? lies '«ei ci iw 
fl'Stei? Itfsit? 191511 ^fl9 I .ci^l fi?t« 
^nei? 19t511 9fl9 cB? It? 9tlf5'?11 1 
fi'Stiiteirs fi 9ei 9iit^ itifitit? 49B1 
■«e9i 9f9?tcii ? 5^191 f9|? Id I Cl 1111 
1^9 9ti fi'§tei? «tf9 4tt#lii ^ri*ltld? 
iteapti Cl fi9i9? ^ • 

ititii f5'?ti i??i 'if59 1 I 11 cm 9e?i 
9tit?i iteii, ^ei9 fmi lei^tfB aF^?«9f9? 
Cl1C9? fl9B Clfll9 6t? 11, *ltlt? I'etl9* 
C9111 ^ Cll9 CWflll Cl Clt9 fl9l9 'lir?r?9 







HS 

'^tn, f» 'Bt^T?i »r?tn 

f^aHi«tW ■vr«C'5'9 iSt^'B 99 I f9^t*I 

r^fUtn C»ltt9!9 5f9i9 cfe9 ’1T9 «t9l «R{*l9rt*l- 
CTffJ I r9C"t9Wlf*| 9t»|ST, fV ^5f9a C»IT^ f* 
"Itl’rt^t’fl f9«f fs^W 5f9CT9 arsTt^ 

>1^ MW <Slfr«9 C«\f«9f «rt9 '^T’9^‘1 
9^t?l^^ I 9^*1 •*t9 91 C»lt C*ll C»ItC99 

•fitC99 >99 4»9t9 '9fl«ll9 « 99 ^919 

9finrt 99 I f99t»l’i‘l 9 9»T» ^99 

Ca(^l9 9*19 99 9l9t*l 9C9 I C99 C99 91 

>i 9tC9t9 9 C9f^« 919 I f9'5Tt»I9 9f9 C»Itt99 
SftaiWtq 9991 9t9f99i1 9tJ9 9t9l C9t9 99 
>319119 ^«.9II 99 I 

^9'99f9t9 9r99'8 >4 I 


m’lc?? > 21 ^ I 

f»Itl9 91919 ^9119 I 
f9tirtf9’ 5fl9 CW1?9 C9t9T9 
?9Tt9 91919 ?9lt9 1 
9191 B99 9f 9 91919 1 
^«9 C919 JTl^ 9lft 919, 
>9t9l?( 9f99 999 ^919 
f9tC9 C91 >ait9 ^9119 I 
, f9H9 ^1919 'g9li:9 ! 

f9999t99 9tlf9’f1 
9f9’ 9f9’ 991 9^19 111*9 
9lf99 r99l 9lf9^ ? 
99ff99t9 C9ls( 9919119 
^1^^919 '81^ f f 19’ ? 
9 U 9 r*l ^ 9\9 ^0119 
*99ll9 1*9 9ll9^, 
119 W 9199 Itll^ ? 


9191 'BWl 99C9 ! 

1 ^ f 99[9 t^^lfn’ 

«19 ^99t^ 99C9 I 
995^19 9« illlll 1991 
991-^11C9 C9C91 9ir99l, 

C9C99 9t9r*l 9t^ ®ir991 
111 19*19 99119 } 

1l 9191 «191 9919 ! 

^9lt9 C91 «9tt9 ^1C9 ! 

9C'9 9^t9 91199 9^89 
19U9 C91 C9U9 19U9 ! 
feci 1^9 Il9i1"f *9919, 

19C9 '9f99 *^19 9191919,— 

^C99 9l99 ♦I9’1 11919 
^9119 C91 fitlCl ^9119 I 
<19119 11919 <1^9119 1 

C 9 t 9 < 45 ^, >4 


^^*(9 39*1 

( ^ >*11119119 99 ) 

C19l99t9 949 ir99l ^91tC9 C^tH^fCl 
>silJt 91 9|919 I 1919 C9l 9t1m 1 991999 
>411C991 f9atl9 ll991 ^8C9 ^991*1, l»9l9 

99l911at9lflf!C9 13199 lici 9ir99l9 I 9C9 
t9*tl1 9l99t 581C1, 19119 -11C99 9llC9 

llfni 91 9 I 99 9li4l9 949 911 lf99l, ^ 
9f9f91 9C9 9191 5?1 9ill lir99l ri9 9t9 
ir9Cl 9lf99l9 9191 bSICI lt?1 9ll1 l9l91 
9^91C1 I >4lft 99^C19 fe99 f99l 1111% t9Cl 
fit9lCl, Hftl 9l9 I 91 1991 ^W9 l9tl 9l1%1 
91tfl^ lfllf9 1 I 99 I 99f99 1991 



H I ] ani*i I 


«rnr#l 'fl'sprt cint^ 5fiit«rf«im I ^*«n- 
f5f^> ntfl -sttf ■> ^f%- 

cn% -fw? «2rf«$« I ^fet«f ^^"tt<r '«rr?9i 

’JOT? *nrc^?»it •jf cat% 
r?tf? fl^Mt5? ?it'5ff>i sn I ’(iSt? 

^?tt'5 ?tr«r ?tf^ 

?>?1 *tt#BI Vf??1 '5f«OT- 

ff»I I ittw ’??!? 

^ «H!«f*ttr5? ’t#? 

c?5! <n? 4W51 I 

^tOT ftOT %5»I '^'5 ^fC**? *1^*1. C»I^ 

^»?i 5ff?OT ?%n ?tlr5fs>i I 
t*ftff«?r C’lW^I ‘tff’POT'S, 'St? 

c^it?? ?t?i ^«r C’*?*! c?^ 

'if??t? '8t?i ?’f?'fin'n? ^<n:? 'fl'sfei OT't'iOT^Ri 

•it’ittai 'gfijc'5f«»i I 

?sftfst ?T?'s Jri5t tfs? »i'et«ftc?’? s^^rs 
?l?1, ^1*51 OTt?tOT? '5'?t??tOT ?f?- 

?tiw I ’t^lOT? ^<1tf?, “?t^»r »ltOT?" 
CT«tt*<?'t? *1?^?? I ?f5'5, 

^?rs*f ifw?? *ft? '2W^ 

5??, '5T?t? trjf^C^ ^’V? caff??! «f«?f^H^ 
’tt?t?tOT ^*if? 'ii?'?t5ii ?f^? I ^if^rc?? ’«t»i- 

«?, ?s^»ii ?tf»i?ft? f?'?5f?'5 ^<?? ??r??t?t«‘t? 

f?at?, *fti< ^«rs»t? « c^Tt?«itt?? '??<?? 
iBtfeffe ?tf^'5 I ?f^?t®j9? ?tf^s 

'9s»t«rr?[*t *C»f?t?1 ^^frs\ »a?sf ^? ?f^? 

?f?r? OT?# ^9 C9t<rte OTf^ttfii ?fSi?i 

arc«» ?« 1 

airs? 9?m? ^t«r wtu^ C9?f??n«r? 
^IWOT ^191 ?t?1 «ftl9, 9T?*! ^f9f?V ^? 
»f"itrB,C9Trt?*itt'>r? ?f9? '8 <ot wt?® ?^?i 


?t? I 9tOT^ 'S«fir*t C*l^ ^tOT Tt'S?! ?1 C’S'ft?- 

mt«l? ?^? ^f9?1 ?tr?? 9?1 ?»*t< J«in9? 

?t?1 wt'ft? I 

C?n <S?tOT '5t9^? 'S 

C?t9tsi*t?t? «'9f^ ?ti? S'5[r%9 *I1?1- 

OT? ’ttl? ’ttC? <1t?t'|lf?C<f? ?%, f ^C*t9t?s9 
« ‘^fl?'? ?f^?1 C?t? I itiSl 

«f??1 f9f?»'5. r?atT?tOT ^f?'e sf»i?l 

‘?tf*l?t?’t'5’ sSlOT ^?5t^ 

‘#t9'5t’t'5’ STt’??' ??I f9^1- 

'^t? sSiSt I sSl? *«? ??t's farm? 
?t^»l?Tt^ «rfe?? vtit? 5ft? m?9 

?? I ^?9tOT c?? ^?i *tt? ^C? ftc? sfiirs 

I '^t??i I?? 

?«t??H f??t»l T9t*t%Tt?1 mfft? m- 

cm? r»^ fir?i sf^rsf^m? i fti? ftw 

CJ9% ?? ?f?r?4 c? f??t'StOT'9 'sm? ’?^Itt»lt9 
«rc?? fr?^^ ntt? sal i '®t? t?? %? 5'3[f^?t 
ff?^i fS'i^ f5? ’ff?«i ^1? •tf^'s 
»itf?»i I ST «r?c‘tT? '^??‘5i ’«rf?'9 ’st?*tf? 

???i I ^9 maft m?, cftsre 
sal C9tsa '^tat? «?? sf f??tf®? i fefiars 
^?w? fsrt9 «atf^t? I '8? f ?9t? mr? 

^9 f9 9f?OT mPfsa, mOT ?tt9 cftsaf f??tn 
?^9OT? ^?tt»i artft??l # ^t?I?W1 

9f?t'8ff»it?, ?r?si'e ?1 ^*«r? '«?tOT wtar? 
■Itt'sff m? I f91 f??3r 91? 9C? £9tsa ItOT? 

?tft??i mfil's »rtin s^i'sfsi s»t i 
C9T5a?t*f arti ■rfr'sfsi ??OT, iKfsai irf? 

^f?^??! 9?t 9tsrtOT? Tst? I ?tOTr ?ti:?t 
f?f?9’?i:? ???i f^sawtsa fif»i?i* «sj?t? 

aft’^fsTOT? 9t? 99? S(1 Iftsiif«n 9f??1 lafCT? 'St? 
^csaiitl aif C?t? I '8? ?t?OT 9t?t? 

1^9 f?9t? amwtssai 9?i ifti? 99rfn i itm? 
f^sa^JJRSW 9?sr9 1^9 f^t? 5«^ 9t? S|t^ 



<>r« ft*! 

irtt sri I «rf»(?t'Q ^’f«ii ^fii^rt^ i 

OTtw ’ttf?t« 5fi|»lT^ *— 

f’lft'S ^t<JTW ^1 C'St^ I 

'cil >[11^ "jw ?’w « 

t'SItf? I 

cwt^^fii r«fei m>iv ^2f5 >i|9it*fi 
«tt'B ^f^Hi '5^*if? « ?tii*i 

art’ft’i ^t^'s I ’fti 

^tfet ^t*tR ’Pfw <sf^iw, ♦ffi!*?!? 

f^fl I «rt«f c»r*r 

«fi¥t*r «pw c’ttn f^i'5f%»i I w*t? c^*i 

^^t»l Iftm C^5I 'Btr 

»T1 f^VSTw.^ I WtBfl 

^’Ttm «IM«t1 fB*l 'Btt w®(1 (jloves) 
»IW «l^ I ^t*» <1% 

*ft? f®»i I *tf?«fi:*t ’ft® r®f««. 

0*1, ^n'9 ‘C5t*t®l’ Bite® 

I ^t®1 

fniUf , sftBfwBi «iffii? Ore® fnntc® i 

’i#8’$w ^'jfi® '^®srT<f’ Hc’i® 
tpiBOi ’3[c^t'jy ntvt^ >rw Orf®® 
I ’«rt’»5i *fi«f Bf®t® I 

®f®«t9 ®dfB B'9tt ®f®3F® ®fin® 
I ®r®’H »i®’ftl ^Tf’t’Tf®, ®«i*r 

C?V9 ^1^C®t®, B'Sfl^fC®^ ’ft’TtOrft® 
<1®® «t®i® ?w® Bfii 

«itt5 ®tNin, «*r iffe He? «(tni ®mhi. 

®tt»rtwn B^f f^fi® I 

ftw ®r€i®Bei c>i f« ewfite® wNi® 

*i«r Bf®i®rt»ii®i *»^c®« ntw irm 


srt'rtwt'ftw ’jM <r^f5® '*r®T® *ifrBrt 

®tT®®i Btr®9i f?e®ff«i I ^*ieB^ 
Ort® ^ftt® ^TfW’r, f®®®tfT ®®^ f^?i*r ®^wi 
«rtOrt®r®® I aft® Tfesr fte*r ^’ftf® 
cw<n ^tlr® ®t^ *fB, '®sr® 

^l®\® f®!|^ CMtBB I «ii®® 

c^<n ®tti®ff® ®1, B^® 
Orf^f ^5Bd^®lB »tB ®CB ®0f® C®®BtfSr 
®T®tOr®t® f®fB51 C®r®1ItCB, BtOlf®l®B *1^® 
•5«r«f®aK® ^i®t^ ^rti® 

fi® I «fl®® ®i® ?^t®fi® c®*r c®t® ®® ®if9ti®J 
WtOwtff , 4 C®*> ®®®®T®r®® C®®®t®tB BT®I I 

f'®rft®teat% c®ir ®fBBi ®?ic®b 
O wl ®i5r®fei ^4i®3 ^^e®, ^• 
*f^® ®r^r^® 'gw®Tt'*rii ®Oir? cTti ®t^t® 

®tOf® I B^^f®t® ®on c®®, ® ®*(a ^®T 

®®« c«(% ®t«l c®^ c® 

c®® ’1® ®te^ ®®r?® ®f®®i ®e® ®^e®r%® i 

®t®il ®0®t® 4rc®® ®f®®t®, ®®® 

®f^® ’ft®®tl® ®"t< ®®C®5 sfteB ®f^®i ®t®, 
®Te®t®0®c® <£rc®c®® >ii®l5 ®®«. ®5®i ®j®t® 
^9 c®t®® ®®®1 ®1 ®t®t®1 ®t^ I f®®t® ®®t^ 
®®®1® I ®®?r '2t®rt« ®c®® «tftn c® ®®®t® 
^3 ®Oit® ®®® ®^c®fB®, c®? 

®0«r®t®i«®? f®®!^ ® ®»t® ^®®Sl f®^® ®4® 
®Oi®t® I 

'g®®t® ®®^c®B ®1® ®® ®®t® uiOre® 

®t® ®tl, ®r®®® ®f»«r55l ®®lc®® 1^® f®®«i:fi"t 
^®0|« ®®®t® ® ®®® ^l^jfft ®®® ^®t®®tft 
®T®1 ®f«® ®t®T® ®T®t® ®f®® c®'1®r<ntft 
®’<®Orc®B ®®®f®® ®OirBf®® I 

®®Sl bSic®, ®tc< f®!®® ®f®it 

®®®* ®®®® ®®® ®f®ii ®?fl 1®®!® f®B ®t®t® 

^CB® f®t® ®tr®c® ®tfn®t® I ®t ^ ‘Bff^* 

®^e® ®Tf®®t® ®t®T® ®if®"t® ®^®» «m f®® 
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3t«1, *IW^91 

•ItfttKl I 'i«Rtlt3 ‘If^tl’ 

•(, C’fH <<^^14 

C"W mfilC»l ’i^^r 

c^n *it'8^i r^’« c'rm's *it?f- 

m’fW Sltf%’lt5 ^t^t'Q C’Pt^ <ffW 5»W! 

aRft^ »It«Ftlt'5 *lt^t^t^ 

C^^ll f^5tf%*J I 'SJtS 

Jl^Hit’l ?f»If1 IfSlW ^tf»Hl 

d\fe»it»i I cw^*i'5?'rt ^tf*ni 

9f9 ’Tfiireff*! I >*»itt*i 

5T«IItI? «Tt?t5fr? ^f^C'5 

«rRtfe ^’Ri 

'«^t5»i c^5i '®t?i:«f, c’ftJTQ 'jeifll 

*)it5 <fitsi-r5i>i< I 

C^S( fR"»W «tcfl ^t3t3 

nttsi Btftsi ijfimtt?, #<1tC'5 (.^^^{ C»1^ 

•[Itsi'f^’ltt Sift'S ^^£®r5»f I 

?« war uni r’Riife 'Brfp^^w cwf'ti'® cnPti^ 

41c? 41c? '^f'8^*r ?ff?c'5fi5«it? I 

>i#l<?t«t? *ftc< fsrf?® ^tc^ ^tc*r 
??i fiif?<sr3r?i»i^? ’?»i'stcH ?f??i 

Tttc^cf , c?'t«ti« ?i ^’w? «l^c‘t? f^srt?l? 
«rw? »iac9r? '«ra?Tc*r, ^»i£<n f^?»tc? 

’arr^’Fafi!, ?ii,»r«i»T9rc5i c^^r 

^src’tr? ^t'ti ^r?c'5f«»i I ‘*itC5 

’itctf ?*« f??c<t? ’PTvfiir® c?5r c>i^ 

?sr«ft<fc«r ai^fe) ^tijc^if? ^it'pi f^?tf5®r I 
?t«l ap^tM^t ^t5? 5f»i?tc« I igs 5it^»r 
5r«i?i aiaSt ’«rfr»i?i 

’•Mt’R I ‘sra*!’ «rf«aF? 'A’pSI 

»i’!'«*i *ic<r ^t??i ^atn? ^^C9 9rtf^»it? i ?t9t? 
?tC? 9t^*I «l9C9a(»|^, ^«[9| ftcirfc*! 


’«itc’?Tf»i9 ^tc'srs*! I ftcR 9icir »it?l^f?c<f? 
cstfe Cft^ ??«f»r w?! ?r^c^ff»i i cnl 

^Tfssi ?r??l ?r?C'5ff«I I ai9Cl 
^t? «ft?*tc"f c9S!Jr c>i? f«»i sri, ^’t?c5rlii<r 
Ci? *R^C'5? ^C'? f?rf9 f5tf9 

?'r?c9f%9i I *i9n ?^?i *t?4c'5? 

A.^vs j!i<rtcsr ^'s? «ic?'in 9^, 

f'8!r 5T? ?^t? aic«fj «rt?F*l %C9? ?taj 9tf^?1 
«rt>i?l c?*r ?>r£9? ?tcwj «rtf»nri 

I ’i^ ^i?’pf'Tsr ?t?'5 ^t^?i 
?s^«f ’iRJSi'sj 4rcw«r « c»it^T»i?i» r?*tt»r?ttf 
f9caf%?t?i fnf?® ^^wnr fw? f??i 

^arn? ^Ic'Bf^sitsr, ^t» 9®tc?? ?r’et?^ 

I *tc«t? ?tt? c?T& cwtfe a4>5p*(< c?itc*f 

4^ «}5pt? ^siCit ?l!P? ws ^psi 'iTfa?i 

Jit^c^ C’l'afn <it^c« 

cwf??l n?)'*! ^fasl c*rf?»it’» i 

9'^!? c»i «p5i'«r»r, *t£?pfe <aff??i c»r9f5| 
9|^S1 ?ltc?5 ’iTfnsit’T I 

‘'«ft?t*i’ sStc® '"run? <!itfar?t>i ’pfiiiil, *nf^ 
»r^tt»i *t.c<f ^tfsr? I 

??! fw?1 ?191 5r»i?fc? I 9T*r5l c?t 
’Ptiw? c’l'tTc’r «^c*>’F 

<rrc^ I 'srt? e? ?t^»j ’t’t i?f^c9i c^rc<it? 
tic?? '«lt*ltW? 9^»f I 

c‘ntt’1’«t? ?t5r?1 C?*f a5{*Pt»», ai«JtC^ 
cirRPts ’int? '« ’tt’Fi ^icf, ?t«ttc?? 

^tC^T ?f^? ; «l'8? <I?t'5*r ?f^c? 

‘c‘*tTc*i’st?’ *rtH«p fn?f^9f ^if’1'5 1 '^jcf 

c? ^t^rSl »r*^<«r5mt?« fi«r i 

4^?1 f?5?«i af?cw 9r?C9 

<«?tc*r ^tf»i?i ?f«9) fsic? ^f?9 ft?f»ic«p? 
fen? ft? ^ ?fi ^c? I c«itc9 ^t?i 

ntfni^ nTf??i fnnfncn? ’j?'! ’<<S'ni af?c9 





«tft^ >8 fsjf^ ‘•’I? 

^t»i«pw ifiSl cli ?|51 I c»i^ 

?lwt ^nncifi 4fi^ c^it fH^fiisr, ’tt’^ ^"4^ 
*oi:^t^ ^f»ni ‘c’tii’rt^’ srfw 

iWtc? I 'SfiN 

<j[5t«5i '®c5t«t»r ■5tr«t« ’*Pf3?l 

^«?r «i5«« '^?if*f c^iSr c>i<ftt*( 
ftf^'5 «{i[9Tl8 I 

C’ttC’l’iffl ’iHl'SIT’t ^r55l '«Jt?['e fssi 

^f5?1 ‘6CS|'l^’ I «(»«a 

5?N m»f'it«n I ’^9i^t=i‘«rt?r c»[T?t9 

’ft? ^*fa ^1^c»it I 

^t«ftCfl Bt»I1, '®WC« 

c»it^ 

*i?c5-a »ff, >4^6t tt»i*tt«t»f, 'fl’f'ctw ‘ii’pSt 
*tfilt«fir ^155) '« •fl’fSt c*ttfe 8 C&f^atfF ^tPF»l '« 

'«»t«r]l ’ffsi'® ’ifiisi 

f c»r ^t«t?t'5 »i?«f s^w, 

^■5»i «rCT? ^5*11 «tt^tt« 
^fill's i?5 Jil I 
^fustf® c^ c’r^^tut’f ?f^c^ 'fl’fSt 
titwi c»it«n ^»rn[?i r?c^ fflfltt? I c*!? ?t«i6l 
^tf»rai, c^*rtc?? »iw filf^« 

^ttffli c$si ntusf, 'Bt?tf*r’tt’> >iT»i*iT«ri 
'<»tf»I?ll C*rn4rttl’t?l ?1^9 9'<49N 
51 , c»i<tt«i ^tvs f%« 

I 

CW^^re Wt? 9t-=is! 9rf991 ^99ftt»r V *tt« 

I ’W*! 5ft 

^tve *1^1^ 9t^?l >I^»I«1 '8 «lf 


[ '!^* '•TO, 

’ffii^it’i ^fam, ' 5 t 9 ia ?><!» 

^tfaiti «(M?i 9 jf«t '5 »i^ 5 j 

9 PUSH’S *tnr 

»»Wfw’fc 95 BfVit® B^c'sHgej i ra(f|?i(t»T » 3 ;ca^ 
at^r*! "ta^ai ’turn cac« ’iw^ftrc’ia f 85 -*ia»T 
CW 'fl’ft 8 «lfH«t 9 'ST^ wNt^ai 

®*IW <t 9 Jacaf% 'aT’TTfTC’fB J» 95 ?ca 

8r?c« *(tf9t'Bf«»t SI I ■ttftt'8 8 s<a'«rat‘5< 
’itst'ftfst’la atsas sTfsatfvc’ta fsB’tf ss 
SJ*» 9rtt®5/s^ Cat»lt9C»l9 '5»lSt9 CS’tS'ft 
s’tftf^sfla t9ff?r ^fsats sfcutn 

css '^ts'^fei «sats* cs sf>wi csts stc^ffn i 
msa sifasi s*r st^s ^ratss s'!?! 

saTt9 ‘fS’tsc’Btft’ c’^fW^sis I ss^t'Ba 
a’sa '•rfn^^ts f’isststft ’arsf^sf i ststcsa 
B^n^CSf 'SCS^ SS 8 S '^fs, 'Bf^tC^ S^BCa «TtSB 
MCSB Stai SS^aiS bHb I 

sraSts fsis^ts css >flsti?i 

BS'i aisa SB Btcs ^rtfscBrfs i tr^^ts 'StafBs 
st^ai SSSTS1 csfsai 'Sisa ststs i 

fSBscBtftcB ssfaststas sScb afBjtSB 
'SBss staffs scs ^tstcsa stat®. s^s, Btstcss 
fsB&afsstscs ststscSs sf’scas sts -sasts 
'SBS ^Btsts I sf^csa sts 

tfSCB fBf fass ^C? Btfssi ^SSl ^gWatSSB 
ftts ^CS *ts BfsCBf^StS I >SStS JJBS 

Bfssi ’less Programme BfsSI »I 8 S 1 S^S I 
StSI S^B •*t'S[ItS fSSSCBtft SfSBItS ^^tB ST?S 
BfsCS SB^SSI StSB ^S 'StSttSa ^CStBS 

s^s I «sstts SB^swi stsB >sssft aftsi fssrTa% 

SSBtSSftS sts fsfSB ststtB I ^tS S»?^S 

sWs, stress saiw •af'ssttsts stfesvassts 
sts stfssi fsattsi asi sts, saassrts stfs' 
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cn <««? ^Tr^3 'V's^tcH sit’ll^?! f<rc«i 

«t5l ^t3, 

»i^al ^nfsi? «if»iai *ic<9 I evil 4^ 

<£t«a ’it'fa’ *»tc^ •tfafs's, ^tf*r •na'ata 
■ji% •staffs 'Sf'sj'T 

^faatf? I ^ra^Wa c’l^ -st^ta 

tf»«Ma ai?ata 'sit^ifwa '^a?fM ?a*s!t^, 
c^ «f® »iRa c’ftw »i"^< ata i 

wtr?t»it *a^Sl 5'5t^ I at^Ta *in"f 
’itatc'pa atta, at^<ttt5a »a^«afta Mte^a 
at^a, ^tara astci >4a«tata ’lar a'^ata i 
ca *fta Alta'S ’fta aT?a pfaai ‘at'sTa aai’ 
ata’f «aa?l Ttta «ttfaai c’^'tfaaia i ^afa« 
^aaawa ^aa faai 'a’fSt aas ataa atai 
^rfaai ^tfataJ aftai af^i'sffa i ca ^’aa fafa- 
'StsjaaSt at®taaai atia af^fa's a?ai att^ i 
afataaal aSta astai 'aa^taarta aca 

fafa's a^aua i a^St ca^ wt «*atiaa ^f%aa 
aftaife aaaTa 'stata ca'^’a^) a'?^ ?fa 
atlatfea i 

at^taaai aStw aait«? ataa ^ffaal 'Sa^tca 
^ta's > atta «^aiaa a^ai aStt'® atf2»ata 
^faata i atw atfa atta aa afata 

fa?ata ata^ aSt.a at^i fac^ faatt« i 
•a’aft ^ aa^^pa^a ®aa faai, ^tat^i awa 
‘cat*llai’ a^ai fa’^atJtca atfaai faatt^, 
'asSi fawa atcaa fac^ atfaai fa^Jtalca 
*(iata atvta aw tafa« a^aiia i at«ta 

afaal 'ataal cat^ci c*flfaata i 

aRa: i 
‘«^^a I 


^■naia i 

( <^alaa-atraa5i-aatcaa facaa «tfaiaata a1^« > 
'a««fta -a? 4taiai ’atfa ‘ataj’ aatfei ca 
ar<’ aiaata afaa, aw® ataatratasa ‘aataa 
atai’ at awatai 'stai cataaai a^ca ai i 
‘atar a raw atataaa: ataai aiai ^faai atfa 
atai ®ata aitaa a«f aw i 

atcan ■siata aaa, ataa aT?iaa acatattaj 
atata afaata i fafaa aarata atatfaiaaa 
ataafewa ca"! aatfaaa aa»catcaiat aa 
atcaja aai a faatl aa^a i aca cats( a?^ 
istaTta aaiatfa aac'sa aa tat aa^'j^a 
ata'^caa atai'Q ataafsaca aaaiaa > 2 iaa 
aata faatraa atai ata afa’nata faaa i 
aatfa atfafaaia ajaa aaai^lata caaa afaal 
al&*"faaa faafaa atal ^^atf«a, catasn fafawa 
ataa-acataia ’artfaatcaat aa ^a a aa^- 
aw atat aaatal afaatf^a i taatafta faaaa 
afaatata aw aw «tata «an-«taiaca 
atfaai aacaa afaata aa atw ant^ca 
attaia a«raaa-ar«ata afaatca i <at afaa'Sa 
atata^w ata"aajfaafa afaat ata alwa 
ataarawa apaifaajfa'a afaa tata faatwa 
fata afaatw i tata aaa af jafa catata atfa 
atfta afeata^a atat atata atata a^aita aai 
aa^^a atta at, afa« a-Satta atai 
ataata af'a'^a i 

attata •sta'f^ faaiaa afata altai ^af? 
aiai «f?i atwfa caat atata aia «at»t 
afaal af^ita 'ittaa att i atatcai ata— **ifa- 
fSata waiaa "aa^ ^aftaii a t>maja '^atw 
ca feaaa ataatfa fafaa afaatca atai atatat 

tftataataj I afaal am atataat ^tfaiafa, 

atata aafsfjf ■ttta aiata afaaif^ i” caa 





“^1^1 r*lf*I»T ^Tf«r « 

^•m— 3rt*«if5w r 

Matthew Arnold ’ttflJC’l* *l»Itt>lTP’»)” 

I «t?ta >»C'® -ill w- 

C*lt^l ’^tWC’fs *1®I 'Q C»iV*fC<J^ 

I Mattliew Ar 

nold tii9 4 '? *r5i:t?5 

c¥»ii 

llltt? I f’lf^s 

’pf^w c«iW « 

«ff« ’irrc^i? »i^T '8 

^*tfl f*ir?« WT^tC® ^t^tCfl *lt^ I 

•it’ifa w '^^5 I 

«tt^^t*l ’Pt^I 

«t®t?i '*rti-'a»r >it« 1 ef’tc®? c«ti 

^f^'Bt’1^5 ?i*rwir '8r®?'5’r •srtirt ^tv9 

^,«.*itr®'® I c'lt’p®^?! ^r<i 

"It® 

®f5stcs ®t?Fi '*t?t3 ® c>i't’«r<i- 

C^t«r ?^C® «»®'ir35l^ ®f35tll I »l®Jt^- 
'ttttt® n’Jrf’i^ttt’n *tf3*it'ii n’t 
C®t"l® CT"t ® ®tt®3 Vi 5iW— 

®ti®®, "fii® v’t*— ’»tsi’if6C®3 f®a®»i 
'® I 

»i®i ^t®i ®t?i "ti’tj®, I »it<(®-®r^ 

♦w® ®tc^i^ >i®ji®^ 

<*t®H ®fac® fitarji *tital «ffc®si 1 'Stf® ®fa®i 
^9% "^51^ ®tc*ia, «ia>® ®fa 
®att cH ® ®tt9!a M'^a maj ^taai 1 
c®H® fac"ta c?c*ia facta ®taittra®ic® 
fafiw ®fa»i ®tata atatatfa®®i "Oftitt 
®fat®ctc»i ^Rral ^tcara <«f®"tra5ta apfaai 
af*ia I ®t5ta atf® ®®t ® apafa^tcta 
nt^c® fatattcaa ^®iaa ft® ®lc®tt« 


®rca ®ittc® cafai® ®lcai c?ai ati, 

®t»t ®tt® t'Stlsi ®m tti® ®ia®6l fatta 
^a^ta tai ftai ®ta) fa^tcta f*rc® ®at*ia 
ati®tf I ama®i, ®®ai >« »r®it?{t®ta— cttfei- 
?j?®tca ar®i®itc® fat®tcai >«ata®: ftiigt 

"»atta tfasa ’itt 1 ’aa*tT®t® ict tttjcaa ®®a 
ata ft®f®c®a a®, ac®tfa®f"f® ^?a®ra®ta 
a®,' aa%a t®"t*f®taatc®a 'aa^ ^afscaia 
ataittca flea ^ta ffBai ®^9tf®a, H®ataa 
ata ^ttfa^a fa’aci faa4iff®a ttca faa^t® 
a^ai ®tfaatfi®, faa®®t®^a a® a®: S's.atfa® 
®tata ®aa®ta ca ®tai ®taTc® fa’aa, 

«ita®, ®f«ata 1 ft«a afa®tca3 
a® ®t5i aaitacaa ®t3ta ftata 'pca 1 faaa* 
aa! ataaf®® ®aa fa*ia ^«5_^tca fa^a, 

'aai^ airia «tff®a aac® at??a ®aa ®c«'a 
a® ®aa® 1 

•at ^tfii^a faarcaa ®aa®*t atafa !®a"t: 
«tff®a tftfasiaa tia® atal 1 

fata, ®ta®at ® Scandinaviaa caaca^ ® ^a®j- 

ataati <staia®i ‘st ^i^f®® tf^a^caa ^li- 
®wai atoi I ®ta®act 'Safa® at ^ta® 
®faai cttaift® at tti® '«®fei atatatfa®®! 
•at went ®[taai ®?taa ®rac® ttfa 1 <<i^ 
®cta Romance ® aat®taitraa ^®a ataui • 

al?[a "fit ®Ctt Nature-worship atC® Super- 
nature <jia ®»ata ®tfaitfat 1 

'a^c®a raf®a aitta ®taiatfac®ja < 3 ^aFt?(- 
®tcat5ai ®ai a’^ata «taiia 
ata I ®tiaja ®faar® ate® a'Sata®!® ate® 
«(taai f® «rt«Ta tttt®f5 ^fa a«®ct ®tatat 
®ttat®ai ®faa 1 

at?fcaa f®®! ca apat: ®®ai ate® tc®i 
^tfaal c’ftffc®c? a'Sata acta fatatfac®! 
'ttaai ®tata »i®*i caftc® tttc®ff 1 
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transition fM ; »IWI, 

«!« »flt transition I tt«!l'9 

Wordsworthian ’iTfwi ?IC'® 

«i|^ transition ’5»ni?lC*f ’tfluttf ’lail 

*ftC? I Wordsworth ?|5il[«1 

Irish Revival «(t5l 

CMt*! CWtl ’ll* Idealism 
apt^ iffC^ Mysticism ^ I 

tfar*-5itt?5 ^'stfarc?? 

^19 4tc9 

qizi's I 

Realism, Idealism, Mysticism iSf^f® 

« 'Bt9TCir9 ’t9"n9 'g'l 

9f»I I 

9ft9*i ’rr%'«i 'flC’Pir « ^wi9 >ic«ij T^i 

4l^tc4<fi fjn^ c’fcsf 'g»r «tt9r9 »ret9sn i 
99W9 »I»ltl»Il59i '"ItttfSI, Bernard 

Shaw “ Watertight-compartment critics ” 
^?tai *fTf9t«i9 f9C"fn 

f^fstl 9rf991 r^fsfa ®Tt9 ’t^ICq'Vl ^I1*lUf9 

»l« -st^tl 9sf99l 919*1 I 

Realism ^1 Idealism ^1 

*t9"n9-f9t9tq^ C^1 *1W^ 99*p 'flt’Pa 
nft'S ^99 «rf9t«5«ri »l^f I 99 
91991 *I#I< 9C< ^fat 9f99tt ‘fl'9 C9t*I I 99 
9tC99 99»I99 I 9t9tC9r f*1^9 9sf991 91991^ 
9f?9l tci 91911 ^9t9 99 91 Subject Matter, 
9f9 9t9t9.9t99 99199 *lf99 »lt999 91-9 
«tft9 9f^C9 9tr»l9l 919 *11 I f99J ^9 
^C9^ 9r94f99T9 91^991, 9I99U 9f9 91? 
•IW 299(99 ^qi99 9i>9T9<^t9 99(99*l 9 
9?99*l 9f9t9 91^91 91*1919 C9tf99t9l ^9^ 
9fiH9 *rn99 91 1 


Mysticisn 91 ^9Itf^f91 • 91999^9 f99’9 
f«lf99 I <«? «lt9Itf9I9>9l 919991^9 ft^l, fl^PI, 
9tr?t9J»lt99t9 >811*1 I 9fW9-all9I *tr9f99t9 
«T’IC99 ^99fC9 C9 ^9l%9 999 f99t99t9 

Mystic 9*191 91919 1 '9l9l9 f9C9 '«t9l9> 1 <* 999 
^V5f99 9^19, 9f9 9^^ 9Hl9 ^919 
91C9S1 I *9?99 9f99t9 ■!% ^919 91^ 11l9l9 
f99& 9r99 ^f!r9'Qf91 1119^19 cf9l^ 9131 I 

^1lf*19 f9’t9lf9C9T Mysticism 49 9l9 
>SI9»I 9l9l I 9t999C<9 99lBrHlt, 

tii:9U*l9 C91>t9fi|9, Irish Revival 49 

9r9’11 <8l'?f9 4t 9lt99 ^*1199 I 

t9C»l*I, C9&l9r»l9 9l91>lTfWjC9 »I19J9 
*1C«t «151»19 9T991 f9C9t5Jl 4? f9»lU9 «l9l9l 
'*t9tW9 *(9^99^ »I9»1 *Iir3I9I9^’(*l 9C’1'9l'9 

^W9C99 ■9f9, "919 999: 4^ ^91199 9fl8rsi1<r 
^r99t9lf?99fC‘1 91999^9 99fcai# 9f9 I 

4^ (19 Mysticism 49 19 ^91 ^9fl89 19 I 
91919 >8191919 *(< 9?19 *3(5^9 9f99l9 49^1 
wt9(taf| f9l99 9t9J9tf5C9J 99 9f99l 
fel^Sltf I 999f9r99 9^19 99199 9^99"99l 
9^9111 9l9f’999lC9 4^ 9f99’^9l9 >819^ 

9f99l *jf99lC«l «19’9t«. 9l9l ^^19 99 9t9l9 
99199:1 9l9tC9 49^ f99t9 SW ^(991 91r9, 
9{99U >flt renaissance £9* 99l’l1«I 499 
9ft9 3191 9r9l9 9ir9I9Cf 91 I f991 Cn 199 
4^9991919 91^13 H.'* 9f99^t99 

99tiJ9l 159999 9r9C9 99< 9^C9 I 

993? 9I<919 C99919 f99lf?9 9?!I1 9l9[C99 
49C99 49C9 414 4l 19f9 4ir99l ^9lt9->*- 

* 9#9t9 4919 Mysticism 91tStC4 4lf9 4t«f)tf9991 
4 c 9^ 9IHt9 4fin1ft I Obscurity « Mysticistn49 44 

9tl9J 991 91 9tf1C9 41919 9491 iflllfe 9^C9 91 1 

C919I 









«C»l C'BI’TI t*C«f5, 

< tN c^rc9i »»?, 

St'S!! Ciw, CTff'it 

5tf?W W r 

<Sttt1 '« -sif f^W, C5^ « •t'?, '8 

fl»l, "St^l 

w*l»itfii'5 ?$t'sc5, ^Cf j *fNt'5?i 

^ai>r^ I •st'Bivt^ 

C»rf<11 ^fii- 

tww,— 

^t*t*JtC3 fj|»lTtt'5 5ft? ’fC?i, 

’ll C»1 5tt? ?f?C^ It'?, 

1? lt*|sftll f^ta 5tt? St*?, 

il?t? fit? c?ca 5tc? ita, 
at? c*tta 5tf It?? ?tlfc? 11, 

l*f c*tta 5tj aft?? itltc? ftil, 

1^1 c? ate? ?tit? r?r?i ?l, 

^ ?ta at? iJftt?? ?ttl ?t?1 1— 
4t«itf lit? 11 wTf? 4 at? 

at? ?ia at? if??t? ?ta?1 if?1, 

?i faftii ?tf?ii It?? ?%, 

itflci ^t?t?? ‘itil ?t?l r 
^c?t% ??t?ci? '2ft?i ?lca^ ic?ca? 
?i? ?tcafs? c?? ??i r?rt? ar?a«, it?i- 

ft?? I at? a ?1 Rationality a 

Animality? f??!? w? «?|?tC?l C?? I ?tl* 
■ifv? ^?? ifaf?^ f^t? ?Waja?ata c? 
nt? ?t?1 itlcafi? at?t^ c? i??!^? ?t? it 
??t4t?? at?t?t f?^[? tfwa itai I ?l[?1 I? 
f? ?it^ "«][?a? ?5c?r? itfaa? ?(??t?t??’’ 
it c? f??? itt?ta? at?l faftatw? ?t?lt 
lati ?i^ ?f??l «?tf?a ?tt? ca? ? ii?ca 
itl? i??»1 af??tfi?, at?t? ??«t itcaitca c? 
tfitl-?? at?^ lltt? ?inf^ af?t? atcti 
yi %VKW f^fi? c? ^i?al af?itt itflitti i 


?^t« ?? ^tfa?! iti^fait? itc?ta?ca 
??3» atif?a c^it?? ?c?t r??l?? ?tr?tat ?ti? 
?j?a f?? I *‘c?t?jac?? ^?'^?’' i^ia? ?#t< 
?It?n ?tl?ta at?ai a Machiavelli? 

ar ??1 ?tr??tfa»f I 

f?l ?flt?? ??«?ta intuition it itl- 

?a?t? r?ati ii?a?t? ?t?i i^fs-atci i at^- 

?ai a‘ ?ttta^?ai? ?a il^fsiat?? ??? 
?tt« it?i af??i ?'^?t?ata ?tii ?i?t? 
afa?tti I it<f?a?? ‘f?l?mttai?’ ii 
c?f?5tfita? I itc??*tat? i?e c?c?tfa5t?a 

c? 11 c?fl?tfita? I f?i I'caaatat? ?1 
c?i?tfa?ti*>? itl? ?f?a 111 ? aa 
'll®? ! 

?t?^a^?at? it intuitive aiHl at'^?at? 

f?aci iiiaj fa af??l itf??tt5 i 

International Law t?t? la Hft lfa?lfv I 
?t??ar?t3(? it itatf?a ??r laata itiiat? 
ar?ca ?tc? ?t^, at?i if^ a ??tt'6 ?taftc? 
itliaftca laata it<t aft ?t?1 itffitci •, 
??1*ft c? lt< 1 at? ?ti? i 5 $a f5ia a|?l 

af?ia Itc? lit 1 Democracy? ?if|< ?tta 
f?l»ft?at? f^iit? ?t?t cataii? laatn 
?f?al itfistii I ?ifv a ?tc?? ?t?i ???t 
itl? I'ft '^tfaca «t?t? ?tt?ttl, ?Tfv’ta 
iffati ftitfaa i? fic?? ^?? ???t ??t?ta 

af??tca a??t Democracy l?t Universalism 

?t«n 'j.fa?! tt'?tt?tti I 3Pti, a? i?t twta? 
^fa?t? t?t? «2t?t? iffti 

a?tft ?t|niic?? i?i?f?a i?t It? 
r?laft?at? '#t??t?l ???f^ ata af??tf?a i 
atf?taj at?t? fi?Ttft It? ?1??tti I fai it 
?t?j-^?it-itft?ai ?t*? ??at??? r?tl? aiai- 
«t?t?ia c?^f?? f??f«a ar?ta ?tt? ?tt, at?*l 

a?f^ ?tif?l? C? ?«?? ( massi? ) l-ftfiat? 
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cm’tl cwf<t5tf% 1 tsU^ 

»ltr5WI ^tr««fT'5) »lt«IT?t‘r9 

4tti "nHf*i ??tt« i?i I 

fi:“*l Chaucer 4t'?f^a 

»rt«it?c‘fii ^rrc^i^rj *tt'9fi 

Trt *l« ’tt'Sai I Biirns4« 

‘ A man’s a man for a’ that ’ •tf'IV 

c?<n ^tir *11 1 

( 7 \ f^ar^- 

renaissanceil 

»i?t?r I 4ttPT « *ft"5tc'5Br ^r^- 

4?F ^t?i 'Sffsi « 

f’lrta 

»rff?«K^ tifif frc’F »it5l 1 

r^’sf^t%3 'T?rr*»fC9 »iT^^ 'il’F ’"TT’^'T^® 

^VIH mt^TCf f%C3t»f 5ttt, ^11 

s«t^, C’<'«, ’’it^ '9 C^^'9 

4tt«? 5!tt I 
I1t^C«f« I 

fC’f a»t9 vflaiSl 

'5t51 aft's <(’<fN’*rU»l flf'^ai'sl I 

«l'9«’tl'5? ^’t'J ''TtaH’f 'SJ^Cll ’tC’lJ 

aT«#ifStS ?tTr^5l I 

'Sf^y’ '»tt* 5^51 '^t'§tt?fCt I 

*t9la|'1, r^JCiff’1‘1 'a «fin‘r3 ^*tS fst'®9 

^firt'scf I «tsf»t's rKf^’Jtfr, fsitfts 
JlTTtfaf^ f'aftrfsifl’T 

fin « ifv '9 at^tlrts 


wtn ’sfim ^f®i^tf*E*i »tn{n ^Btst «ffv« 

a^^'q'Srt sill «<ts? '5t5t3 

ait® 'Sfac'a C®t^f9 ? ^S1- 

<2t»IW ^t® Slfitf^C’F >*1^ aftR^I ^ftc'SCS ( 

«1tc^, Ceremtjny ^J1 <st«!t1 <l'^tt'5 

‘tfC9, >ISTC^ stt^^ft'S ftst? I 

« ^fts at^tt CSitJ ait«f 

^It*}® ^tHltttf , afSfai^ «rtfa’<tC*lS *I«II fffll 

fS'sR’tt’tl fitfett^tCS, Cl 

'St^tt® C®t5t »tW? sttt t 

n^at amts? 'StST?^ 

Sf^CS <Sit 

'sftirc'sir arar «r^'5 sit's!? 1 «f<t'5-?fi-»rstw 
a 'sfsssrta ssstaii -Jit's ?fsi»ist, 

vflt 'if? fsrts 
fs? Sit'S S|1 csfit ®CS ststs «lf'5 ^»IJ ^’laifsi 
^91 sics St) I CS 'StlJtf%'?Sl StS'SIt^ <*tt1, 
StSt? MWa ait's =»rs9l «»'5*lt#t <tf»StSf S<f5 
aaffttC? «l? Stst StfsittS, 'Sfnt® StsttSS 

fsttitsis 'ststa w? sit^ sitii I cs 

(Stt^sf sts®!^ af^'S.tltl'S fsi^SSSS ^tS^t SlC« 
sttfss) sf»tstf?»i sfstfl csl ’fftsjv ^tsst atst'tfl 
fstfS'S ^1«lts ^t^tst ^tf*tcs I 

attRs^t C^ltssi 'Bttsts SIS SISSCS StSlSS 
scntss ^Sfss sics S1 I CS ®?StS 'Sfs^t'S 
SS® fssstss '^stfs® Itlss St®js s?ts ait's 
StfSCS, aitfsc's aftf^t'B, srl sd fscss cs^ 
^fssl silts, SS%S aiaitl slfS atsSf 9 ^*,ttSS 
JltfaiSI-caiSI fsatSt sisi StICS, tjS’tl 

StCSS ’tsntst^'s astfssis< SSfJtPtSS sfsts 
aitW SsfsCS <SSI— 

“fstfStaiS Tif fsflcars ?S, 
fsfatai «ttlSS '^tf'S, 



>«8 

jf’f’i »i’f*r <ftf% 

tni^ c»il »i«tf*i»ii:5ifl isi»i5»'^c<s 

«rv« *i'5, iftftsi 

“C? C*tt9 f6« 1 tffi 
■ Iftt * • ffw , 

C^«rt^l ^'StlS ^'5tH 

5if*r 

?isfii '5U? I” 

CTt^ I 

1 

■^9 » I ^9 I I ~ 

4 « j « f §1^ nil 

5'5 fn^n*r 

•rfsjc’T '^c»irt=if ?rc?r cnf®t»,— 

fnw 

^<5 nt«i, ^ 1 , 

T5 'Bt»i^t*n, 

C^tKTft 

^ t ? T«ti ntr <« r *« f «( •!(« ' n [ t * t *< t 5 I 

nt?! ic^ «»tf9| ij’itnn 

fn^5 n1n«iiitfs» isitsj ?’<» 5^1 =Bt%, 

^’’S *11 '^lflt-®»J I 

nf? 9t's n®® 1 ! 


['!» i 4 o , 

I 

*fC9®5?t<!r nf^WT^r >st%® "ai^^in"* 
®fa?ii ■^If® nt® I 

’1^’itftt®! '^»iraf5® *iin*i I f®f^ “^nn”, 

“*i«®” «^f® «itiii® <1.®^ I 

^t^T9 •nt 3j®®'>iT®f»ia i^fnn'n«t ®t«®t, 

*itrn®j.; «fnt^ 4i'5f® *itf»i® *if3®tif 

• 

®??tfesi I 5t®i *rs*t*irnw 

cn >i®»i art®ii ®c5*i, >«? tl®c^ 

C 5*» I “> i "» f « r * it ^ tw ”, “^- 

^»i”, “>fl®c5tiir <a»*ff® a® f^rt- 

T? I <ii®f«f^ *it*i ®r*i *itt I OT*t- 

c®t? c®? I f®i c^ c^c"f « ®Tc=^l ^?{$® 
*i®»i a® f^c*ni few* t5 
*tfna I '^rii®t9 t fnf«iiitif*i, “^^tc® 
»iw, *irn^®i, 

f ^^ Tfn ® c » rRc ® i ” « rfi ? l * i ® t 9 i nic ® *«! 
®?f*l '^t'rt'f 5f?ia ^t^- 

c®ca I *1^1 ®l®»!i »i®»i a®f‘iii*i '«i^%i*i 

pfirea c® ’i?^*r f®!®®! c?r?^f®, 
a%rcf, at .^®*T a® '«r?tf*i 

®t*it? '*i«(t5^ ®t?*i r 

f®® fi’ii at ’I’l ®® 

®iT5 c^%r»rsi i5T®cn nf®iii c’lt^i w *i1i c® 
t5-*n(t®, »it"5t®j f"f®t5 cart® ^wwti 

'«i’i"f ®t« ®r^c® ®ft?rtc®, 
®t®tti ®w afcn f^9itr*t®t^ 

attwa cati’lti at®® «tf®$® ?tc® i 

c^®® ff*t M <r’#- 

fa®t*it1st «ttc®c«*i, 

'#t«rtW5 c’lt *it*n ®rtic^*t I at®i*t 


» ifiR ®— « I 1®* I , I 


• a®ii®— *trt®ii nttwft ft®! I ®*nf «i» ®t®i i 
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ars^sfi t.^t'sw? 
cvtitu I • 

’I’fai sofa's 

«ttra'C'5 «rtr¥t® '*a<tr«'3 ftai 

!»« ><i'«fiiii ^?ij I 

*rtaar^^i c^t *ja«r 4tf^»f '« i 
r«fi ^stta 

^ftii'5 fnai 'st*! 

^ca«j Htt I ’(w '9 Hi ^tfa ’ifi^'si 

asms *fc'v »p^< «i!{»fwtt, ‘fls? '»(t^}t«ra 

'iss'^ta 'Staf'i «i«aia i afffa 

a»f®i4Wa ^lata c«im ca^? at^T»i1a c«i»ia 
mwa atm i ai^a casi§ a^ata 
^as aaa afaca's c'stata asfaia®i 

sifatt'® atfata m i ^ati« af^tata c^taa 'atai- 
aarta atc'g at, aa^ ^la i ^^taa i\‘S\ atat^ 
^ijaHata ataa"! c«i* ^ai c^ at afata t 
ca^atn atatcaa fsa-^sfa'® al^^ata a^jtai « 
»a^ *a'iTaj:a'faata” mai aca^Fi aaar'^w c«ti i 
acaarataL "ajta^cafaata” ataata ^ataaa 
afai^ fast ^laas idiom ^a '^a asfaau^a •, 
'Btai « apfataaa i ^atai a^atfawj “^ita;- 
=»jtfaat^” «tai Ftat^c'® sta i«=satfa 
^tfa ^tatfa’K’s at^ ’ffac's «R{tata ^fa i 
«tatai cafaiaa 'Siatwa <st^ta attrti afaa'® 
^fai'5 caca aaatfac'sja aai fV aica i 'ttmal 
mratft'®! caatca* fa* atat^i afaata aiai ^ai- 
aa afaai atfac's ai sta, «ca ^ca^ caa^s 
atai a^ai ftatatfaa c'sttaa a» af^aaa '« 
awa attwfaa'Bi fagat 4fa^ ^fataa i 

«tai atat^a ^f^aa alia f’si '«rMl ^fa 
aiawat^ aaa'sl aiaiaia «a| a^a 'ga a«ataa 
, ^faaa i 

^a^®CTtaa fa« i 


i'i)4 

^fja* ai;?aa ^catataita aataa “aja 
ataa” «rffa ^caitmat ati <ffaai atatfa •, 
^tca Tfta ala^f? i 

^8F astaafta f cafaaa, ^ta^ta ’ftfe ^tcaja 
fata vnaa 'srta’ma^ ^as a^a, vnaa atataatfs'® 
-aas ®aitaa afa®i ati^a ^faaiat^ cat'staj^ 
aife I 

ata® ala>«ratiaa astca a^al, ^fa 

'at ca aa3? ataa a#t® aifaattaa ®tal 'stata 
atatia caaa a^^a, ®ta a’^ca'a c®aa 'a'ga^a » 
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PSEUDO CALLISTHENES 

Thio Syriac Version. 

I. 

The Syriac version of the l^scudo 
Callisthene.s is an old familiar thin.j to 
the European scholastic world. Some 
time ago Budge was able to place in our 
hands an English rendering of this 
legendary .story* of Alexander in a 

* The life of Alexander as j>ivcii by eastern 
writers, contains little that can be deemed 
authentic. Malcoltn. 

I. True to his chivalrous ius/iuc/s, the 
victor had the body (of Darins) buried with all 
pomp at Persepolis— Sykes. 

After this the ambassadors of the kin" of 
Persia came to him with letters profferinj^ ten 
thousand talents and all Mesopotamia, and his 
daughter in marriage, and Darius himself to 
become his friend and associate*, if he would 
cease from war ; such conditions that if I were 
Alexander, said Parmenio, 1 would acce])t them. 
So would I, said Alexander, if I were Parminio. 

I’urchas his Pilgrims. 


most acceptable form, and he discussed 
some of the problems connected with it 
in a most interesting fashion. Un- 
fortunately that version is little known 
to our younger generation of historical 
students. I therefore propose to string 
together a few of the striking episodes 
of the story in the hope that our 
friends may be tempted to read and 
examine it critically for themselves. 
On the present occasion I shall confine 
myself mainly to that part of the story 
which is likely to appeal to us most in 
India, that part, namely, of the career of 
Alexander where* our great dreamer of 
imperialism comes into direct contact 
with India, fights his duel with Porus, 
interviews the Gymnosophists and lias 
his experience of the wondrous talking 
trees. As is well known, Alexander/s 
dealings with the Persian monarch and 
the Persian royal family after the 
defeat of Darius illustrate .some of the 
noblest traits of his character. The 
Syriac version contains nothing which 
in any way detracts from the nobility 
that popular imagination has always 
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associated in this connection with the 
memory of the mighty conqueror of old. 
And similarly about Darius, we come 
across nothing that militates against 
the popular estimate of his weakness 
and indecision which brought about his 
ruin. Let us note in what light Darius 
is presented before us, for example, in 
what follows. 

Darius being vanquished by Alexander, 
came to a certain river, and finding it 
frozen, he himself crossed over it in 
his chariot ; but when the army of 
Darius came to the bank of the river, 
the troops began to cross over it, and 
suddenly the ice of the river melted 
under them, and the army was drowned 
in the river, and those that remained 
upon the other side of the river were 
slaughtered by the Macedonians. Then 
Darius went into his palace, and threw 
himself upon his face on the ground, 
and began to weep for the army of the 
country, for all the warriors of the 
country were dead and had perished, 
and for the land \Vhich had been 
emptied of its mighty men ; and he 
began to say : “ Woe is me, which of 
the stars is it that has destroyed the 
kingdom of the Persians ? I, Darius, 
^ho subdued many lands and cities 
and nations, and reduced a multitude 
of islands and towns to slavery, have 
now entered my palace in flight and 
di.scomfiture. 1, who with the sun 
traversed the world — but in brief, it is 
not right for a- ’ man to rely upon his 
destiny, for if his luck turn and there 


be an opportunity, it lifts up and exalts 
the most despised of men and seats 
him above the clouds, while it brings 
down the lofty from his height and 
casts him into the depths.” And when 
he had said this, he rose up from his 
palace and collected his thoughts, and 
composed a letter to Alexander and 
wrote to him thus : “ From Darius thd 
king to my lord Alexander. Know 
first of all that thou art born a man ; 
and I will give thee this token that 
even thou mayest not meditate anything 
too great for thee. Because even the 
mighty Xerxes, who shewed me the 
light, — he whom the Greeks so loved, 
as thou must have heard*, — meditated 
something too high for him, and 
afterwards, having given his mind to 
greediness, he who lacked nothing, 
neither gold nor pearls, nor precious 
stones nor statues of brass, when his 
good luck left him, returned from 
Hellas defeated. And now, call thou 
these things to mind, and be gracious 
to us and have mercy upon us, for we 
have now fled to thee for refuge. 
Behold now my mother and my wife and 
my daughter, those who have been given 
to me by the gods as a joy from the god 
of gods ; they were famed and honoured 
throughout the whole world ; do thou 
take them as thy slaves. And I will 
show thee the treasure which my ances- 
tors laid up from the beginning upon 

• The Syriac text appears to be corrupt 
n this passage. 
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the earth. And I will entreat the gods 
that henceforth thou mayest be master 
over the Palhaye (Parthians), and the 
Persians, aud the rest of the nations of 
the world, all the da3's of thy life ; 
because Zeus hath exalted thee. Fare- 
well.” 

The mighty monarch of an once 
all-powerful empire throws himself on 
the ground and begins to weep after 
his defeat at the loss of his army. He 
lays at the feet of the Victor all the 
treasures of his kingdom, his mother 
his wife and his daughter, and begs — 
“do thou take them as thy slaves.” 
When however Darius realises that the 
humiliating submission will not avert 
the ruin hanging over him, he appeale, 
to Porus. : — 

“From Darius the king of kings to 
Porus the king of the Indians, greeting. 
1 have written letters to thee before, 
asking for assistance in the ruin of my 
house, because the savageness and fury 
of this evil beast, which is come against 
me, do not, as it seems to me resemble 
man’s ; it casts itself into the sea. and 
loves battle by water, and does not 
wish to give back to me my mother 
and my wife and daughter, neither does 
he desire to make peace with me in any 
way whatsoever. Therefore I have no 
resource but of necessity am bound to 
fight with him. Now thus will I do ; 
either I will take his country from him, 
or myself will no longer go about among 
the living in this world. Have pity 
then upon me at this time, and avenge 


me that am despised. Remember too 
the mutual love and friendship, and 
confidence which existed between our 
fathers, and give orders to gather toge- 
ther troops from every place and bring 
them with thee to the Caspian gates, 
which are called Virophhagar ; and I 
will give to every single man of those 
who come to rny assistance every month 
three horses and six darics and corn 
and straw and hay and whatever food 
he requires ; and to thee will I give the 
half of whatever spoil and booty they 
make.” 

In the end the nobles of Darius acted 
treacherously and two of his generals, 
we are told, stabbed him with their 
#^vords, driving them right through his 
back. Here, let us note in wliat light 
Alexander, as contrasted with Darius, 
is made to appear before us. * When 

According to these authorities, (Persian histo- 
rians) during the heat of battle, two of the 
soldiers of Uarab taking advantage of his 
being unguarded, slew him, and fled to Alexan- 
der, from whom they expected a great rewtird. 
That monarch, tlie moment he learnt w’hat had 
happened, hastened to the spot where the 
Persian king had fallen. He found him in the 
pains of death, stretched ujjon the ground, and 
covered w ith dust and blood. Alexander alighted 
from the horse, and raised the head of his 
enemy upon his knees. The soul of the con- 
queror was melted at the sight, he shed 
tears, and kissed the cheek of the expiring 
Darab ; who, opening his eyes, exclaimed : - 
“The world has a thousand doors through 
which its tenants continually enter, and pass 
away !'* *‘1 swear to you,” said Alexandej', 

“I never wished a day like this I I desired not 
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Alexander came up to Darius, and 
saw that he had been mercilessly stabbed 
and lyinj^ (m the ground, lie let 
fall tears from his eyes upon Darius, 
and spread over Darius the purple 
garment with which he was clothed, 
and sat down by him, and laid his hand 
upon the breast of Darius, and said to 
Darius, sorrowfully ; “ Rise up, Darius : 
be lord again over thy land, and take the 
royal crown of Persians, and be again re- 
nowned for greatness. I swear an oath by 

to see your royal head in tlu; dust, nor that 
blood should stain these cheeks I” W hen Daiab 
heard his conqueror mourning over liim, he 
sighed deeply! and said, he trusted his base 
murderers would not escape : that Alexander 
would not place a stranger on the throne of 
Persia ; and that he would not injure the honour 
of his family ; but marry his daughter, Roushu- 
nuk. The moment after he had expressed these 
wishes, he expired : his body was instantly 
embalmed with musk and amber, wrapped in 
a c.loth of gold, and placed in i rich coffin 
adorned with jewels. It was, in that stale, 
l arried to the sepulchral vault with the most 
extraordinary honours. Ten thousand men 
with drawn swords preceded it : ten thousand 
more followed, and an equal number marched 
on each flank. Alexander himself, with the 
nobles of Persia, and the great officers of his 
army, attcn<led the obsequies as mourners. 
The moment the funeral w.as over, the two 
murderers of Darab were banged. Some time 
afterwards, Alexander married Roushunuk, and 
nominated the brother of the late king to the 
sovereignty of Persia ; but his power does not 
appear to have been established, as the policy 
of Alexander led him to divitle that empire into 
ninety different principalities. 

Malcolm. 


all the gods that I say this in sincerity 
and do not speak falsely ; I will restore 
and give to thee alone the crown and 
kingship, because I ate salt at thy table 
when I came to thee as a spy. And 
now sland up and play the man ; for it 
does not becojue a king to be in trouble 
because his luck turns away from him 
for a little while.* We are all men, 
and are yoked to fate, and as fate wills 
so it exalts us. Arise now, 'and play 
the man, and take thy country, and 
henceforth thou shalt have no trouble 
or sorrow through me. Say then now, 
who these are that stabbed thee, and 
I will take vengeance for thee upon 
them.” 

When Alexander had spoken all 
these words, Darius heaved sighs and 
let fall tears from his eyes, and took 
Alexander’s hand from his breast and 
brought it to his mouth and kissed it, 
and said to him : “My son Alexander, 
never let thy mind be lifted up by 
vainglorious arrogance ; for thou doest 
and performest and orderest all deeds 
and works and orderings like the gods, 
and thou mayest imagine in thy mind 
that thy hands have reached heaven. 
Then it will be nece.ssary for thee to 
fear what may happen in the hereafter. 
Because of this it is certain to me that 
fate is known neither to the king nor to 
the meanest among men, and that the 
final destiny of men is hidden and 
concealed from all. I..ook now what I 

* The italics are mine. 
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was, and what 1 am : I who proudly 
subdued and captured countries and 
lords and many kings of the earth 
trembled at me ; and now I am cast 
away like the lowest of all men. And 
of all the host of my generals and 
officers and ambassadors, not one is 
near me now to close my eyes, except 
these hands of thine, O king, doer of 
good things. Let the Macedonians and 
Persians sit in mourning for me. and 
let the two armies become one, and let 
the seed of Philip and Darius be one. 
And as for Ariodocht (Irandokht) my 
mother, regard her now as if thou 
thyself wert born of her, and consider 
my wife as thy sister, and take my 
daughter Roshnak (Roxane) for thy 
wife, that the seed of Darius and of 
Philip may be mingled in her/* Then 
Alexander brouglit his hand to the 
face of Darius, who said, ** fnto thy 
hands I commend my spirit ; ” and 
straiglitway his soul departed. 

Then Alexander gave orders to wash 
the body of J.)arius, and to array him in 
royal apparel, and that all the officers of 
the Macedonian and Persian armies 
should march in full armour before 
Darius ; and he together with the 
Persian nobles bore the bier of Darius, 
and he went on foot to the grave, and 
the bier of Darius was carried to the 
grave upon their shoulders. 

After a few days Alexander wrote 
the following letter to the mother and 
wife of Darius. “From king Alexander 
to Irandokht and Estehar (Statira) 


greeting. At the time when king Darius 
opposed us with hostility, we sought to 
avenge ourselves according to the will 
of God. Although we sought the victory 
over Darius, we did not desire his death. 
On the contrary, our desire was that he 
might live and be under our dominion. 
We found him however stabbed by the 
hand of his troops and lying upon the 
grountl, with very little life left in him. 
I was very grieved for him, and because 
of fny sorrow I threw over him the 
purple robe with which I was clothed, 
and covered him. And I asked him, 
‘who is he that slew thee ?* But when 
he had begun to give me instructions 
concerning his mother and his wife 
and Roshnak (Roxune) his daughter, his 
life departed from him, and he was 
unable to speak to me concerning other 
matters. We therefore sought out the 
evildoers by stratagem, and found them, 
and slew them as they deserved. We 
ordcretl the body of Darius to be buried 
and to be guarded honourably and 
fittingly. And we commanded a new 
grave to be made beside the grave of 
his fatlier, and his body to be embalmed 
with spices, and to be laid in the grave. 
And now we bid you keep yourselves 
from sorrow and grief, for we will 
reestablish you in your royalty ; there- 
fore remain where ye are, until we have 
arranged the matters which require 
arrangement. We command also that 
Roshnak the daughter of Darius be c/ur 
consort ; therefore do reverence to 
Roshnak as to the wife of Alexander,” 
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On the eve of tl)e celebration of 
the marriage feast Alexander wrote a 
letter to Roshnak as follows : “ From 
Alexander to Roshnak my sister greet- 
ing. I send thee clothes and other 
ornaments for thine own self, and to 
Irandokht the mother of Darius, and 
Estehar (Statira) his wife, for themselves. 
Accept theitJ and keep for thyself these 
clothes and ornaments. First of all be 
pleasing to the gods ; then pay due 
reverence to Irandokht and Estehar, 
and hold them in honour ; and fear 
thou the command of Olympias my 
mother, and do not exalt thyself beyond 
measure. If thou doest these things, 
both I and thou shall be praised 
exceedingly and all the gods be well 
pleased with us.” Then Alexander 
took Roshnak to wife. 

The letter I have just quoted has a 
strange appeal for the Indian reader. 
Because the sentiments it conveys are 
the time-honoured sentiments of an 
Indian householder. The Greek hero 
on the eve of his marriage writes to his 
bride elect, and exhorts her to be in 
the first place, pleasing to the Gods. 
“Then” he adds, “honour your father’s 
mother and your own mother. Do thou 
also fear the commands of my mother 
and do not exalt thyself over much.” 
Not a word is to be found about his own 
self, excepting this that the pursuit of 
these ideals on the part of the wife 
would make their wedded life praise- 
worthy in the estimation of man and 
“approved” in the eyes of Heaven. 


Have we not here one of these basic 
principles on which rests the solidarity 
of the entire domestic economy of an 
orthodox Hindu household ? A strik- 
ing illustration of the approximation 
between the ancient Greek mind and 
the trend of Hindu thought, if the letter 
under reference be not a later oriental 
interpolation. 

IIow pale and colourless by the side 
of this letter is the somewhat pointless 
corresponding epistle in the Ethiopic 
version of the Pseudo — Callisthenes, 
which runs thus : — 

“ I give thanks unto God Almighty, 
Who hath given the Persians unto me, 
and Who hath made them subject unto 
me by thy marriage (with me), and 
behold, I rejoice and am glad in thee 

The incident which has most laid hold of 
the Oriental peoples to proclaim Alexander’s 
chastity is that which ha))pcned in connexion 
with the mother, wife and daughter of Dtirius. 
when Parmcnion suggested to him that the 
Persian royal women should share the usual 
fate of female captives, he replied that it would 
be a disgraceful thing for the Greeks having 
fought and overcome men to allow themselves 
to be vanquished by women. Elsewhere 
Alexander says that he has neither seen nor 
does he desire to see the w'ife of Darius, who was 
said to be a most beautiful wom.'in, and that he 
has not allowetl any man to speak of her beauty 
in his presence. 

These facts, in whole or in part, must have 
found their w’ay all over the East, and they no 
doubt, greatly impressed the Oriental im.agina- 
Introduction to the Ethiopic version 
oj the Pseudo Callisthenes. 
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and in them by reason of this thing. 
And I have written to my mother to 
tell her of what I have seen and of my 
marriage with thee, in order that she 
may deal graciously with thee and may 
treat thee witli becoming reverence 
because of it, and may send to thee 
such things as are necessary for a queen 
for I have heard concerning thine 
honourable estate, and thy beauty, and 
thine understanding, and thy renown.” 

J. N. Das Gui^ta. 


THE DESPONDENCY OP AR JUN. 


“On Kuni's plain, the scene of righte- 
ous wars, 

Tell me, O Sonjoy, how the rival 

powers. 

Athirst for blood, beneath each 

standard fought? 

What doughty deeds my .sons and 

nephews wrought ?” 

Thus Dhrita-Rashtra of his kinsman 

asked. 

And Sonjoy in review the war thus 

passed ; 

“O’er yonder, reverend sage, the 

Pandav clan 

In serried ranks, behold, their battle 

plan.” 

King Duryodltan thus to old Dtona 

said, 


Whilst he surveyed his cousins’ troops 

arrayed. 

“What a vast host extends o’er all the 

field, 

Disposed by Dtupadi's son in war-craft 

skilled 

(Thy pupil once but now thy foernan 

turned,) 

And other warrior-chiefs, behold, 

around — • 

All peers in Prowess of Arjun and 

Bilim — 

Match-less in Bow and Shaft, so stern 

and grim 

Mark Yu^yu-diinnce here, and Virat there 
And vetern Dtupad — all commanders 

Mark Che-kitana and Dhris-ta-ketu, 
And Purujit and Kunti-bhoja too ; 
Yu-dha-manyu, for feats of strength 

renowned, 

Not le.ss Utta-manyas, (a sovereign 

crowned) 

Mark Kashi's King, the more conspi- 
cuous viewed, 

And Sharoya brave, (with strength of 

bulls endued) ; 

And last, not least, Sttbhadra' s valiant 

son, 

And Drau-padi' s — all warriors not 

unknown” 

“Now turn thine eyes and our bold 

chiefs behold. 
The leaders in war in the Kourav fold. 
And deign, O sage, their honoured 

names to knotv 

And by our own strength guage that 

of our foe. 
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“Thyself art first and foremost in our 

band, 

And, next in order, Bhishma liohls 

command ; 

Next Kama, ever victor in the field ; 
And Kripa then, a leader sage and 

skilled 

And Vikarna and Asfnvathaman view. 
And Som-Dutt's sow, Jaya-dratha 

too. 

And many’ many more, (a numerous 

band). 

Resolved to die for me — their King 

and land. 

What zeal divine! What martial skill 

behold 

jiSfhat wondrous handling of arms 

manifold I” 

“Howe’er disposed with strategy of war 
Our numerous troops beneath brave 

Bhis/ima's care, 

Yet seems the force by mighty Bhima 

led 

More than a match and better far 

arrajed.” 

Then turning to the warriors on his side 
These words of caution the King said 

aside 

“Maintain, ye Warrior-princes, each 

his post 

Round Bhishma’s flag against the 

hostile host : 

“Lo I as if to dispel his false alarms 
Bhishma now raised above the clang of 

arms 

“ A lion’s roar upon his wreathed shell. 

At once what mingled sounds the ear 

assail. 


Loud rung all drums and Kettle drums 

around. 

And conches and horns mixed with 

^ trumpets’ sound, 

Madhav blew on his shell, “Punch- 

" Janya” named. 
And Dhananjoy on the “Dev-Datta” 

famed. 

And Bhtma, (lo ! for gruesome deeds 

renowned). 

Blew on the “Paunder’’ blasts of 

ominous sound. 

On “Ananta-Vijoy" Yudhisthir, 

And martial Nakul on the “Su-ghosh” 

too 

And on “Mani-Push-Pash” Shahadev 

raised 

A mighty blast j and next for valour 

praised 

Kashi's king, and next sexless Shik- 

•sr 

handin 

Blew on their conches a tumultuous din. 
Then blew Dhrista-Dyumna and Virat 

too. 

And Saty-ki, (the chief none could 

subdue) ; 

And Drupad, and Draupadi’s each 

brave son 

And Son-vadra blew on their shells 

well-known.’’ 

Thus each with his own conch the 

tumult swelled. 

And lo ! the kotmtv hosts with panic 

paled I 

“Now Madhov led forth ArjutHs car 

of war 

Before the Kourav hosts midst arrdWy 

shower. 
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A team of milk-white steeds the 

chariot bore. 

Foaming at mouth and steaming hot 

all o’er. 

“Midway between tliese rival armies’ 

train 

Halt thou my car, (he cried), immortal 

swain ! 

• Hold back thy steeds while I m3' 

foes survey 

And find one not unworthy my steel 

to slay.” 

“At once he stopped the car-th* 

Immortal Swain, 

Midway between those rival armies 

train, 

And, face to face with Bhishma and 

with Dron 

“Behold th}' foes, (he said), O Pfithti's 

Son r 

“There he viewed, each at his appointed 

post. 

Kinsmen ‘gainst Kinsmen ranged in 

either host 

Lo ! Sires and son and brothers, all 

there lay. 

And comrades and friends eager for 

the fray ; 

And, moved to pity, he threw down 

his bow, 

And thus be-spake in accents sad and 

slow : 

“What joy, Janardan, comes of kins- 
men slain ? 

What though, O Keshav, all the worlds 

we gain ? 

A double curse would settle on my 

head— 


The living reft of joy, of rites the dead ! 
With clans wiped out rites immemo- 

drial die. 

The ManeSy ah ! in vain for soul-cakcs 

sigh. 

And, reft of rites, fall from their god- 
like state. 

(The sexes thus uneven), the women 

mate 

With castes inferior, and mixed 

offspring breed. 

Such make no offerings, sprung from 

stranger-seed. 

Lo ! all a-tremble are my limbs with 

fear ! 

What dryness too doth in my mouth 

appear 

What heart-faint now un-nerves me 

to defend ! 

Lo ! with what horror stands my hair 

on end ! 

I would not, O Janardaii^ wage this war 
Of extripation and spill kinsmen’s gore. 
‘Twerc better I be b)' Duryodhan slain, 
Un-armed and un-rcsisting, on this 

. plain.” 

“Thus spake Dhanan-joy to the 

Immortal Swain, 

Mid-wa3' between the rival armies 

train. 

And, much depressed, sunk on the 

Chariot-seat, 

And his stout heart, un-nerved, all 

trembling beat !” 

N. Mukerjkk 
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ALA.UDDIN KHILJI-THB 
BENEVOLENT DESPOT. 


Amoiifj tlic Pathan rulers of India the 
figure of Alauddin Khiiji stands out 
most protninently. He was one of the 
greatest of the Pathan rulers of the 
country, who in spite of many faults 
was a well-meaning ruler and had the 
wellbeing of his people at heart. It 
must be remembered that he was no 
constitutional monarch whose activities 
are so wisely limited by parliamentary 
laws and enaclmcnts in civilised coun- 
tries modern times. The present-day 
monarch has little or no initiative in the 
government of his country. But such 
were nor the limitations imposed upon 
a ruler of Alauddin’s age. A monarch 
of those days was the veritable father 
of the people. In him was vested 
all power, all initiative either for 
the weal or woe of his subjects. The 
king’s will was supreme. None dared 
disobey him. But in spite of the 
unlimited authority which the kings 
enjoyed in those far-off times they had 
often to consult their supporters, the 
leaders of religious communities and 
be guided by them. In the case of 
Pathan rulers who were mostly adven- 
turers from all sorts and conditions of 
life, who were men of ability, daring and 
intelligence, who could play for big stakes 
deftly and well, these limitations on 
their autocratic will and power was even 


greater ; they ha<l to please the Omrahs 
and the nobles who helped them to 
ascend the throne and confer favours on 
them ; because these were the men, who 
occasionally raised the .standard of 
revolt and brought about great unrest in 
a country, where the major part of the 
population was naturally opposed to the 
ruling class Alauddin himself was 
troubled with many such uprisings 
among his nobles and subjects which 
were mainly directed towards dethro- 
ning him. Such attempts naturally 
brought various calamities in their train. 

In the present paper we do not 
propo.se to rec<jrd the conquests, the 
wars, the pomp and grandeur of 
Alauddin’s court. VVe propose how- 
ever to study the ways and methods of 
his government. Enough records have 
been preserved for us by Muhamadan 
historians to enable us to get an in.sight 
into these things, Ilis drink legislation 
(if we may .so term it) his municipal 
government, his fiscal policy are ex- 
tremely interesting though they have 
all been thrown into the shade by the 
achievements of another ruler far greater 
than he, far more sagacious and noble 
than he, viz Akbar the great. 

VVe have already referred to uprisings, 
among his nobles and to the serious 
attempts that were made to dethrone 
him. Sorely troubled by these, Alauddin 
sent for his trusted nobles and asked 
them to enlighten him as to the causes, 
which were mainly responsible for this 
undesirable state of things. After 
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careful deliberation the Oinrahs seem 
to have discovered f(jur causes underly 
ing there troubles. The Tabakat Akbari 
records them and they are as f(»llows ; — 
timt such disturbances may be either 
(i) due to the ignorance of the king as 
•to tlic actual condition of the j^eople, 
or (2) the inordinate use of spirituous 
liquor by the people which excited their 
passions, and led them to participate 
in there unseemly disturbances, or 
(3) to the fact that there was a good 
deal of unity, among the Amirs and 
Omrahs, which enabled them to act in 
concert ; or. (4) to the jiossession of 
money by persons having base minds, 
which led them to h itch wicked projects 
and schemes. Alauddin acce[)ted the 
conclusions arrived at by his Omrahs, 
and at once proceeded to act u|)on their 
advice with a view to remedy the rotten 
state of affairs, which existed at that 
time. Mis very first step in this direc- 
tion, was to confiscate all villages, which 
were held as a pious endownments or 
as a service grant or as an estate. Any 
pretext was considered valid in bringing 
this about. This reminds us of a similar 
incident in English history. Thomas 
Cromwell, mini.ster of Henry VHI 
adopted such a policy when he confis- 
cated the properties belonging to the 
monasteries. The efifect of this confisca- 
tion was, that people were reduced to 
great straits and all talk of rebellion in 
the kingdom disappeared in no time. 
He next proceeded to break down the 
power of the nobles. To effect this he 


set spies upon them, which prevented 
their free intercourse with each other. 
This spy system was introduced with 
so much rigour that the nobles were 
placed in an unenviable position. In 
time, the intcrcf)urse between the nobles 
became so rare, that, many of them 
could not recognise each other. 

The method which Alauddin adopted 
for suppressing drunkenness among 
his people is interesting to a degree. 
The first thing that he did was to throw 
out all wines from the Royal cellars in 
a prominent place in the city and have 
it spilt on the ground. After doing so 
he issued proclamations, orders and 
decrees throghout the whole kingdom, 
prohibiting the use of wines. But he 
did not rest here. In Delhi he seems 
to have had recourse to drastic methods 
of curing drunkenness. He dug a well, 
wherein, those, who acted against the 
royal orders, were kept confined, which 
had a very deleterious effect upon their 
healths. The terror, which thc>e 
drastic methods created in the mind 
of the people, soon led them to abjure 
the evil habit of drinking. 

After having .successfully suppres.sed 
disaffection among the people and nobles 
he turned his attention towards the 
amelioration of the condition of his 
subjects. He discovered, that, head- 
men of different communities tyran- 
nised a good deal over them. 'Fliis was 
due to the fact, that, they appropriated 
a good deal of the agricultural [)roduce 
of the land for their own u.se and were 
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therefore in affluent circumstances. 
This they claimed as the jjerquisite 
of the office they lield. They also 
claimed a preferential treatment in the 
matter of the payment of taxes. 
Ahauddin chan{{cd this. He ordered 
that one-half of the produce by actual 
measurement should be taken by the 
state without any di.stinctiun being 
made between the rich and the poor. 
Many other perquisites claimed by the 
headman such as the grazing charges 
were also ordered to be paid in to the 
royal treasury. The effect of this was 
far-reaching as it reduced the power of 
these headmen a good deal and at the 
same lime increased public revenue. 

Alauddin seems to have pos.sessed 
certain modern ideas regarding the 
separate function of the church and 
state. VVe read in the Tabakat Akbari 
that, Alauddin repeatedly said, that, 
orders and rules of government depend- 
ed solely on the judgment of the 
sovereign, and the law of the Prophet 
had no concern with them. The trial 
of disputes, the decision of suits and the 
methods of worship were the province of 
Kazis and learned men. In this matter 
c rrtainly, Alauddin possessed very start- 
lingly revolutionary ideas especially for 
a Muhammadan. In Turk ;y up to the 
present time religion and government 
are intimately mixed up together. 

We now turn towards the discussion 
of his municipal administration. He 
introduced certain rules for cheapening 
the necessaries of life. Though these 


rules were at first introduced mainly for 
the convenience of his army, yet the 
facilities which were so created were 
enjoyed by every subject of his. Some 
of the provisions which he made for 
regulating the market are as follows : — 

(i) The market people were not 
allowed to have any power of fixing the 
price of grains. The prices were fixed 
by the Sultan himself. 

(ii) Inspectors of grain markets were 
appointed to see whether the orders of 
the Sultan were carried out or not, 

(iii) The establishment of a state 
granary, wherein vvas stored the share 
produce of crown lands. This was sold 
at a fixed rate in the event of the 
deficiency of grains in the market. 

(iv) Reports of the market prices 
were daily submitted to the Sultan. 

Cv) When drought prevailed people 
were only allowed to buy what was 
proportionate to tlie number of persons 
in the fiimily. 

Infraction of any of the market rules 
was severely punished. 

Similar rules were also made for the 
sale of cloth, horses and even the 
ordinary necessaries of life. A strict 
eye was kept on the shop-keepers so 
that they might not use short weights. 
Provisions were also made to prevent 
the .sale of goods elsewhere at prices 
higher than those prevailing in the 
Imperial market. 

This short study of Alauddin’s rule, 
government and policy gives an insight 
into the workings of his mind. He 
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certainly appears to us to have been a 
well meaning despot, who sincerely 
wished to rule his people well, and make 
them wealthy an<l prosperous. 

Bamacharan Chatterji, m. a. 

WEATHER FOLKLORE. 

By Lionel E . Adams, a . a. 

As the life of people becomes more 
civilised and artificially protected against 
wind and wet, cold and heat, the less 
is there personal need of weather 
forecast ; and we often find city dwellers 
indiiiferent to, if not absolutely uncons- 
cious of climatic conditions. But to 
the countryman, whose personal comfort 
and business success depend upon the 
weather, the observation of weather 
phenomena is «.>f daily importance. 
Putting aside the systematised lore of 
the priests of ancient peoples, it is to 
the cultivators of the land and to the 
toilers of the sea that we owe the 
accumulation of weather folklore that 
should be collected in book form before 
it is forgotten. 

Perhaps the most familiar weather 
forecasts relate to sunset and .sunrise. 
Virgil, in his first book of the “Georgic.s,” 
has collected some interesting folklore 
relating to the subject. He says : “The 
Sun, too, will give some tokens both 
when he rises and when he sinks beneath 


the ocean-floor. Surest the tokens which 
attend him, whether he brings them 
with returning morn or shows them to 
the peeping stars ! When his birthhour 
sees him si« klied over with blemishes, 
cloudcast, and half his orb withdrawn, 
suspect rain, for the south wind, foe of 
tree and corn and herd, is driving from 
the deep. If either at dawn the rays 
break scattered through dense clouds, 
or Aurora rises pale from Tithonus’ 
couch of saffron — alas ! the vine leaf 
will but feebly champion in ripened 
clusters, so thick on the roof will dance 
tlie rattling shafts of hail. And this it 
will serve (hee yet more to remember, 
when, with the traversed sky behind 
him, he is in act to depart ; for often 
we may see shifting hues flit across his 
countenance. If these are dark, rain 
is heralded ; if red, the storm-wind ; 
but let specks begin to mingle with his 
ruddy flames, and shortly thou wilt see 
all nature turmoiled with wind and 
cloud alike... But if his orb is bright 
alike when he brings back the day, and 
when he veils the day he brought, then 
the storm-cloud’s menace is vain, and 
thou wilt see the woods swaying before 
the bright north wind ’’ • 

We find the .same forecasts, more 
concisely put, in Matthew xvi, 2 and 3 : 
“When it is evening, ye say. It will be 
fair weather : for the sky is red. And^ 
in the morning. It will be foul weather 


• Jackson’s translation. 
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to-day : for the sky is red and lowering.” 
To the same effect are our old country 
rhymes ; 

“An evening red and a morning grey 
Are sure sign ofa fine day 
An evening grey, and a morning red, 
Sends the shepherd wet to bed.” 

“A rainbow in the morning, 

Is the shepherd’s warning ; 

A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd’s delight.” 

Finally we find the following up-to- 
date pronouncement in “Whitaker’s 
Almanack,” based on the observations 
af Admiral Fitzroy : “A rosy sky at 
sunset, whether clouded or clear, a grey 
sky in the morning, a low dawn (that 
is, when the first signs of the dawn 
appear on tlie horizon,) all indicate fine 
weather. A red sky in the morning 
indicates bad weather, or much wind ; 
and a high dawn (or when the first 
.signs of the dawn are seen above a bank 
of clouds) presages wind.” 

It will be noticed that in all the 
foregoing forecasts there is exceedingly 
little in the way of discrimination 
among the various .sorts of sunset.® ; 
that is to sa)'^, the different phenomena 
accompanying a red sunset or sunri.se. 
We all know, for instance, that in an 
English summer, wher» the Sun sets a.s 
a red ball in a clear sky, the following 
day will be fine ; but when surrounded 
vby lurid, crimson-tinted clouds rain is 
most likely to follow. Again, when the 
Sun appears as a crimson disc through 
the mi.st of a winter morning a fine day 
is assured *, but a gorgeous red sunrise 


in a clear sky is a very sure sign of a 
bad day to follow. It is not a little 
curious that in Pale.stine a red sunset 
should have been considered in any 
way ominous, as in that region the 
sunsets are nearly always red, due to 
the haze of desert dust, and rain rare ; 
though it must be remembered that in 
ancient times much land that is now 
de.sert was under cultivation, and the 
climate not so arid as at present day. 

A “mackerel sky,” which is caused 
by two cross-currents of air rolling the 
clouds into “pills,” is supposed to herald 
r,ain, and, after a spell of fine weather, 
does so correctly, one of the two currents 
being the changing wind that is about 
to up.set the present condition. But 
exactly for the same reason after a spell 
of wet weather such a sky is a hopeful 
sign of a change for the better. I have 
heard the following rhyme at sea : 

“M.ickerd backs .and mares’ tails 

Make lofty ships cany low sails.” 

“Mares’ tails,” of course, indicate wind. 

The poet Virgil goes on to de.scribe 
the action of various animal.s, most of 
which are recognised to-day by country 
people as indicative of an impending 
change in weather conditions. Before 
a gale, he says, “the wave can scarce 
refrain from a.ssailing the crooked keel 
when the fleet cormorant comes flying 
back from mid-ocean and its shriek 
nears the shore ; when the sea-coot (gull) 
is sporting on dry land, and the heron 
quits her familiar marsh to soar above 
the clouds of heaven,” 
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Regarding impending rain he writes: 
“Never man was harmed by rain but 

he was forewarned, Often liglit cliaff 

and fallen leaves will flit about tliee, 
and feathers dance on the water-top. 

The heifer looks up to heaven, 

sniffing the breeze with wide-opened 
nostrils j or the twittering swallow 
flits round her mere ; the frog croaks 
his immemorial plaint in the mud. 
Often the ant threads her narrow path 
and brings tnit her eggs from their 
inmost cells ; an army of rooks will 
quit its pasturage in long array with 
the beating of a cloud of wings. Then 
the villainous raven .stalks in solitary 
state along the dry strand, and full- 
throatedly invokes the rain. Not even 
the girls, as they card the midnight 
wool, are unware of the rain whenever 
they sec the oil flicker in the burning 
lamp and a mushroom growth gather 
on the wick." Concerning the passing 
of the rain and the approach of fine 
weather he continues : “The uncleanly 
swine forgets to toss the dishevelled 
straw with his muzzle.” I have heard 
country people say that pigs toss about 
the straw when rain is at hand, but I 
have no notion if this be the case. 
Finally, Virgil describes the joyful caw- 
ing of the rooks foretelling the clearing 
of the clouds. 

Most of these saws are familiar to 
country dwellers in England, and were 
common to various peoples two thousand 
years ago, and much might be written 
about the explanation of some of them. 


A few more that are not so generally 
known may be of interest. 

Perhaps field labourers and fishermen 
know better than the rest of mankind 
how, before thunder or rain, flies become 
intensely troublesome and midges bite 
viciously. This activity among in.sects 
is doubtless immediately perceived by 
the trout, which are well known to bite 
freely during a thunder-shower. 

Not long ago our gardener remarke<l 
that he had heard the yaffles cry and 
prophesied rain. The next day it rained 
steadily. Now the Green Woodpecker 
is commonly known to country people 
as the ‘rain-bird,” but whether it does 
utter its laugh more before rain than 
at other times I cannot say. I have 
often noted it pretty continuously when 
no rain followed. Near Aylesbury, on 
April I2th 1911, I heard the laugh 
insistently on the change of wind from 
north-e.a.st to vve.st ; the rain, however, 
did tiot come for .several days. 

I have several times noticed that 
rabbits will feed in the open field during 
the day when a rainy night follows. 
An observant keeper always explained 
that the rabbits knew that the night 
would be wet, and they therefore took 
their meal before the rain came. 

In the South of England farmers and 
others have predicted rain, always 
accurately, by the .smoke from chimneys 
lying low ; and at .sea during stormy 
weather I have often noticed the smoke 
from the funnel drifting over the surface 
of the sea. 
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On a certain sunny afternoon in July, 
1909, a farmer called my attention to 
the way in which the leaves of some 
oaks were turned up, showing their 
undersides and foretelling rain. A few 
minutes later I came across the keeper, 
who remarked the same fact. Asked 
if he could explain it, he said the wind 
blew them up, a current of air being 
drawn up around the tree, the reason 
of which he did not understand ; which 
was all very obviou'^, but hardly inform- 
ing. Later in the afternoon I noticed 
the white undersides of poplar were 
conspicuous, and in the evening rain 
came. The distinctness of detail on 
the hills around had indicated rain 
during the day. 

One fine afternoon last August I 
cycled a few miles from home without 
suspecting a change. However, ci thun- 
derstorm came on, and I sought shelter 
in an outhouse, where I was joined by 
a roadmender, who was putting on a 
heavy overcoat. I asked how he came 
to have a coat on such a warm day, 
and he told me that he ha<l anticipated 


the storm from the fact of the leaves 
falling from the trees during the morn- 
ing, which had been calm and still, 
and that during his dinner-hour he had 
gone home to fetch his coat. 

One of the quaintest, and perhaps 
most reliable, auguries that I havc come 
across was that of an ancient mariner 
with whom I used to foregather on Dover 
Pier. He told me that in the cellar of 
his house was an iron water-pipe which 
he consulted daily by feel : “If the 
pipe sweated it would rain for sure.” 
He knew nothing about condensation, 
but he had discovered the sequence 
of events. 

Most people must have come upon 
little-known weather saws : these are 
always worth noting and testing and 
trying to account for, but this takes 
time. It is remarkable that Gilbert 
White has nothing to say on this 
subject. 
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INDIAN STUDENT SKETCHES. 

“Poetic Justice” 


“Sir, I have been attacked and insul- 
ted, and. ..and water has been poured on 
me”, said Jyote Ram as he rushed into 
the Warden’s study. He was a sensitive 
young first year student, and now his 
eyes were dilated and he was panting 
with excitement. 

“Please sit down” said the Warden 
gently, pointing to chair, 

“Sir,” he began again, “I was doing 
nothing. I was lying down on my bed. 
Muttra Prasad came in, and told me, 
‘Go out of my way, bacchha*. But I 
was not in his way, and he pulled me off 
the bed, and poured water on me, and 
gave me hard words.” 

Where is your room ?” asked the 
Warden, 

“I am in the hall, sir” he replied, “along 
with three more first year students.” 

“Where is Muttra Prasad’s room ?” 
asked the Warden. 

“He is in a single-seated room near 
the hall. Sir,” he said. 

Did your bed prevent Muttra Prasad 
from getting into his room ?” said the 
Warden. 

“No Sir,” said he, there was plenty 
space, and he also attacks and gives 
hard words to other students.” 

“Never mind about the other 


students,” said the Warden. “Did you 
annoy Muttra Prasad in any way?” 

“No Sir, never” said he, “I fear him 
and always try not to meet him.” 

“Very well”, said the Warden, “would 
you please ask the monitor to come to 
my bungalow ?” 

And Jyoti Ram went out still excited 
and gave the message to the monitor. 

When the monitor came along he 
corroborated Jyote Ram’s statement, 
and also said that Muttra Pra.sad was 
habituated to bullying the younger 
students in the boarding-house. Once 
when tlie monitor remonstrated with 
him, Muttra Prasad turned on him and 
declared that he was longer in the 
boarding-house than the monitor, which 
was true, and that he did not care about 
any one, not even the Warden. The 
Warden after all was human and 
immediately sent a written order to 
Muttra Prasad to leave the hou.se before 
six o’clock that evening. As soon as 
he received the order he came to the 
Warden’s bungalciw ready to prove that 
he was completely innocent of any 
charge that his enemies might have 
brought against him, and that his 
expulsion was unjust in the extreme. 

The Warden however did not give him 
a chance of adopting this line of defence, 

“Did you receive my order ?” asked 
the Warden ; “Yes Sir” he replied, “and 
I am completely confused. What have 
I doney” 

The Warden simply took out a copy 
of the boarding-house regulations and 
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pointed to Rule 7 which stated that any 
inmate of the boarding-house can be 
immediately removed at the discretion 
of the Warden. 

“But Sir” said Muttra Prasad, “I have 
done nothing. Besides my life will be 
ruined if I am expelled. I have been 
six years in the boarding-house and the 
disgrace will be great. Give me one 
chance more.” 

The Warden shook his head saying. 

" I won’t change my order. Good 

afternoon.” 

Muttra Prasad didn’t rise, and there 
was a long pause, a pause of minutes, 
when the Warden again said that he 
wouldn’t change the order. 

“ You can expel me from the the 
boarding-house,” said Muttra Prasad, 
but you are our Warden and you can’t 
send us away from your house.” 

This was distinctly impertinent and 
the Warden had some difficulty in 
restraining his temper. At last he shid 
very quietly : — 

“ In consideration of your long resi- 
dence in the boarding-house. I’ll give 
you the option of being removed either 
by my bearer or by my sweeper.” 

Muttra Prasad went back to pack up 
and whether by accident or design all 
the inmates of the boarding-house were 
present on the front verandah when 
the ekka came along to take away 
him.self and his effects. The Crowd then 
loudly remarking, evidently for his 
benefit, about the great disgrace of 
being expelled, and how his life was 


surely ruined. This was too much for 
him, so he shook his fist at them and 
swore he’d have revenge. The only 
reply was a series of extra-low salams 
as the ekka started, then a chorus of 
laughter as it began to draw away, and 
finally a rousing cheer as it turned out 
of the Gate of the compound. 

After this, affairs went on. smoothly 
in the Boarding-house No. 6, under the 
monitorship of Raghuvansh I.,al. He 
was a Punjabi in his fourth year, and 
had a good deal of influence. All the 
minor difficulties that keep constantly 
cropping up in a boarding-house were 
always settled^ by him satisfactorily. 
The Warden was only troubled once 
throughout the year and that was by 
mistake. Neypal Singh lodged a com- 
plaint that Morori Lai had beaten him 
in the tennis-court and pointing to a 
tiny trickle of blood on his leg said : — 

" Sir, I am seriously wounded.” 

“ Why did Morori Lai wound you ?” 
asked the Warden. 

“A ball was hit far away, and I refu.sed 
to follow it, and then he attacked me.” 

“But surely,” said the Warden, “ you 
must have said something to him.” 

“ I only said that he wasn’t a gentle- 
man,” he replied. 

And did you by any chance hit Morori 
Lai ” asked the Warden. 

" Sir,” said he, " Morori Lai pu.shed 
me and I fell against him,” 

“ I’m afraid,” said the Warden “ I’ll 
have to hear the other side of the story 
before coming to any decision.” 
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Next day Raghuvansh Lai, the moni- 
tor, brought along Nepal Sing and 
Morori Lai to the Warden’s bungalow, 
and said they were both sorry. 

“’Twasmy mistake, sir,” they both 
said almost in one breath. 

“ I’m afraid,” said the Warden smiling 
that the mistake was really mine* for 
being in my bungalow when Nepal 
Singh came along with his complaint.” 

Then they all laughed and went away 
with light hearts. 

At the present time the students 
were much too busy preparing for exa- 
minations to have any time for quarrels. 
Unfortunately the be-all and end-all of 
a college student’s existence is passing 
of examination!?. Weeks before the 
day of examination they begin to get 
excited, and on the first morning they 
are almost next-door to nervous break- 
down. This was especially the case 
with Jyoti Ram, and his state of mind 
wasn’t a bit improved when he was 
accosted half way to the Hall by a 
burly servant demanding the sum of 
Rs. 5/- which he declared was due to 
his master Muttra Prasad ; Joyti Ram 
denied the debt, but the servant caught 
hold of him with the intention of bring- 
ing him to the police station, until he 
was fortunately rescued by some of his 
fellow students. 

When the monitor heard of this in the 
evening, he saw clearly enough the inten- 
tion of Muttra Prasad — the desire to 
revenge himself on Jyoti Ram by pre- 
venting him from putting in an appear- 


ance at his examination. He enticed 
the servant to the boarding-house by 
saying that Jyoti Ram was now willing 
to pay the Rs. 5/-, and found out 
by a more or less forcible means of per- 
suasion that Muttra Prasad had promised 
him two rupees if he succeeded in re- 
covering the debt. Also Muttra Prasad 
suggested the surest way to get the 
money was to meet Jyoti Ram on his 
way to the examination and bring him 
off to the police station if he refused to 
pay. Then he enticed Muttia Prasad 
himself to the boarding-house by saying 
that he had just heard two or three 
important questions which were going 
to be set in their next examination. 

When Muttra Prasad arrived he was 
supplied with questions — not examina- 
tion questions, — but questions neverthe- 
less which he was forced to answer. 
The method of forcing was the same 
as that employed against his .serv.ant — - 
a com bination of cold water and hockey- 
stick. 

Then the monitor — who by the way 
was also a law student delivered judg- 
ment. 

(1) Whereas Muttra Prasad filed a 
wrongful claim for Rs. 5, he was sen- 
tenced to pay the sum of Rs. 5 to the 
court. 

(2) Whereas Muttra Prasad promised 
Rs. 2 to his servant, the said Rs. 2 was 
to be handed over to his servant. 

( 3 ) T he said servant in consideration 
of his ungentlemanly behaviour to pay 
a fine of Rs. 2, 
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(4) The total amount Rs. 7 to be 
spent in sweetmeats as a small compensa- 
tion for the trouble and annoyance caused 
to the inmates of the boarding-house. 

5. Muttra Prasad to hand in a 
confession to the Warden, who at the 
suggestion of the Court would consider 
the advisability of allowing him to sit 
for his examination. 

The Warden did seriously consider 
the advisability of allowing Muttra 
Prasad to sit for his examination and 
kept him in suspense for some days. 
Eventually he received permission, but 
consistent to the last, ended by getting 
plucked for copying. 


GLORIES OF THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 


(91) 014 44 ^It^, ^54% 4C*R^n 

C»ItC4f»I 44 44 4ft44f^ 

44C4t fsi^4i:'® I I 

" Whomsoever He wants to take over 
to worlds higher and better than these. 
He causes him to do good works, on the 
contrary, whomsoever He wants to 
degrade to lower and darker worlds He 
causes him to do bad works.” — Sruti* 


*In the lirahina-vaivavta Puran, Lord Krishna 
(». e, the supreme Lord) is said to be both karma 
and the cause of karma 


We have shown before from texts 
cited from the Vedanta-Darsan and the 
Srutis that the Vedantists hold that the 
Jiva is not only the enjoyer of the 
"cosmic modifications, but is also an 
active participator in bringing about 
those modifications which constitute the 
heterogeneity of the universe, but that 
being a dependant being its activity is 
in every case superdirected by the 
Supreme Lord, the source of all powers, 
the almighty God. In addition to those, 
the following may also be cited as corro- 
borotive of the dependence of Jiva on 
the omnipotent Power : — 

(>) *1^1411 

^441411 4 C44, 4^1411 nfl4t 4 ^t4It44«4t- 
^44f^ 4 ^<It4?4'5: I ^1*%: f 

“ The Universal Soul which permeates 
everything is also its controller. It 
is really the impermeative, immortal 
Essence which directs every soul from 
within it, although its existence there is 
not even suspected by the latter, for the 
individual soul is as it were the body of 
the Universal Soul, which directs it from 
within as the individual soul directs the 
corporate body.” — Sruti. 

(4) ^4 44t4J 4(44tf4«5«.4«»%t4tC44- 

C44t4tntfl4 ^1411 «mw4l4Rl4m??54^^ 
4tf^ I afr«* K 

4’^4i*pv «l4t4 <3lf4i 44 : 1 

C4l4f*f 4l4rj4l*t*4 ▼•t OT4 ^^44 4f% II 

This is supported by the Sruti-text : — 

4 : I yW 'Bb»4 4 1 I 
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“Just as a heavily laden cart overridden 
by the carter proceeds over the road 
making various noises and sounds, so 
at the time of death the individual soul 
with its burden of accumulated deeds, 
memory and heredity * and overridden 
by the supreme soul takes its flight to 
the other worlds making sounds like 
hikka, hikka etc. — Sruti. 

(«) 1 

c-sfiic^t^rn »Piii 

II 

‘ On account of its minute forms the 
Jiva although really distinct from the 
supreme soul which is also its director, 
is ever being identified with It by the 
ignorant ’ — Mahopanishad. 

The cosmic modifications brought 
about by the Jiva superdirected by the 
Supreme Lord are also the causes of 
its enjoyment ; for as the Jiva acts upon 
cosmic matter, so the latter reacts upon 
it in the form of pleasure and pain, 
hence matter is said to be enjoyable 
and Jiva, the enjoyer. The following 
texts are cited in support of the 
contention : — 

“ What is called inert matter is really 
possessed of the quality of infatuating 
the enjoyer so as to make him forget 
his real self ” — Sruti. 


• (a) 'Bt TS I 

I 

(b) I 


(<t) -fiwm 

“ Being infatuated by the attributes 
of Primordial cosmic matter, people are 
engaged in the performance of works 
for the gratification of desires and 
senses ’* — Gita. 

The Jivatma or individual soul can 
subdivide itself into an infinite number 
of forms, each of which is a replica of 
the other : — 

Ji 

I'b: «r"l ^5^*6 

5 11 apf'BS I 

“The Jivatma can be one, three, five, 
seven, nine, again eleven, eleven hundred 
and twenty-thousand.” — Sruti. 

Many of these characteristics of the 
Jiva are to be found beautifully summa- 
rised in the following couplets quoted 
from * Vedanta-koustubha or Sreeni* 
vashacharjya : — 

II 

“Jiva is knowledge as well as the 
knower f is subordinate to or dependent 
upon Ilari (t. e. the Supreme . I.,ord), 

t The fact that a thing can at the same time 
be knowledge and the knower is according to 
Baladcva Vidyabhusan a matter of faith on\y 
based uppon the Sruti-texts, for its cannot he 
proved otherwise : — W 

I 9^1 -sail caiiBi mfiBi 
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capable of assuming definite corporate 
forms as well as of relinquishing them, 
very minute in dimension and different 
in different bodies, infinite in number 
and connected with Maya from 

time immemorial. It can only be 
known through the grace of almighty 
God”. — Vedanta-Koustiibha. 

From all these it appears almost 
certain that the Jiva of the vedantists 
approaches very closely the micro- 
organisms of modern science and that 
the heterogeneity of the universe has 
resulted from the interaction of such 
micro-organisms and matter, in which 
the former are the active modificators 
and the latter, the passive modifiability. 
The identity of vedantic Jiva with 
modern micro-organism is further con- 
firmed by the following Sutra quoted 
from chap. II. sec i,e. of the vedanta- 
Darsan. 

The Sankhya controversialist sa3’s 
that in the previous examples although 
the change of position and the move- 
ment of chariots, carts etc. arc really due 
to their connection with living things 
such as the charioteer, the carter and 
the animals, the same cannot be said 
of the change of milk into curds or of 
rain-water into saccharine or acid juices 
in the fruits of trees ; hence as these 

(prtwi ^#1 \ 

ft m ftft: i 


changes do occur spontaneously without 
the agency of any living organism, so 
Primal Cosmic matter of itself changes 
into various forms for the enjoyment of 
the Purusha or individual soul. To this 
the vedanta answers that even in such 
cases the modification is really brought 
about by some conscious organic life. 
Baladeva Vidyabhusan in commenting 
on the above sutra quotes a text from 
Sruti, that the change is really brought 
about by the supreme soul. * The 
assumption is really untenable, for as 
the supreme soul permeates everything 
material or non-material or both and 
from the verj' beginning, the last possi- 
ble change of milk etc. would in that 
case be also the first possible change. 
The assumption is also antagonistic in 
spirit to Sutra 5th of the same chapter of 
the same book f where the Sutrakar 

ftiit I c’rtfwyfc^j \ 

The sum and substance of the ‘antarjyami 
Brahman* is that the Universal Soul permeates 
and directs everything, material and non-mate 
rial (vide Vrihadaranyakopanishad, chapter III. 
Brah. vii. see. 3 — 23). 

1 ^; I I i- 
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says that if the contention that Prakriti 
or primordial matter spontaneously 
changes into Mahat, Aliankara etc. 
simply in the presence of the purusha or 
individual soul, just as grass eaten by 
the cow spontaneously changes into 
milk and flows into its udder in the 
presence of the calf, were correct, then 
the same change might have* taken 
place in the pasture where the calf 
grazes. But as no such change takes 
place in the pasture, is it not reasonable 
to infer that the change of grass into 
milk is not spontaneous but is brought 
about through the agency of the cons- 
cious organic being called cow ? 

As the vedanta-Darsan is founded on 
sruti-texts, it cannot deny the all-perva- 
ding character of the universal soul or 
paramatma J from the very beginning, 
whence it follows that as the universal 
soul permeates everything whether 

i It is lent just to say that Baladeva 
here acknowledges the fact that the change of 
grass into milk is accomplished through connec- 
tion with some special organic being /. the 
cow) and that such connection arises from and 
depends upon the will of the al might God. 
t (a) 

apf^: I 

(b) ^ ^ I 

firs: 11 

I 

(c) ^ I 
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matter or soul or both. It cannot be 
said to be the immediate cause of the 
modification of milk into curd, for in 
that case as said before there cannot be 
any sequence of changes, the last and 
the first remaining identical from the 
very beginning to the end. Therefore 
the inference is natural that the change 
of milk into curd or of rain-water into 
acid or saccharine juices as well as of 
into milk is brought about through 
the direct agency of some conscious 
organisms called Jivas, different from 
the universal soul or paramatma. 

Besides, we know from the discoveries 
of modern science that milk is curdled 
through the agency of a kind of micro- 
organism called lactic microbe, which as 
it responds to stimuli, assimilates outside 
materials and subdivides, can be none 
other than organic life, although opi- 
nions differ as to whether this and such 
other microbes are to be classified as 
animals or vegetables. * Professor Mit- 
chinkoff has obtained a sugar-producing 

♦ Microbe is defined in the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary* recently edited by the late Professor 
\V. D. Whitney PH. D., L. L. D. as follows. 
A minute living being not distinguished 
primarily, as to its animal or vegetable nature. 
The term is frequently applied to various [micro- 
scopic plants or their spores and has further 
come to be almost synonymous with bacterium. 
Taken in this latter sense, microbes are regarded 
as essentially polymorphous organisms adapting 
themselves to varied conditions of existence, 
which in turn influence the form taken by them. 
For this reason their classification has often 
varied, since their distinction into genera and 
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microbe from the intestines of the dog, 
which if cultured in the human body, is 
in the opinion of the said Professor able 
to arrest human decay and old age 
brought on by another kind of microbes. 
Recently a thin, grey threadlike worm 
about a third of an inch in length and 
carrying upon its head two little glands 
filled with a corrosive secretion, was 
found to eject this secretion every few 
minutes on to the iron-railing of a parti- 
cular railway line in Italy. The ejec- 
tion had the property of rendering the 
iron soft and spongy, when the worm at 
once proceeded to devour it. A rail taken 
up and broken, was found to be hollow. 

species does not rest on precise data. They arc 
instrumental in the production of fermentation, 
decay and many of the infectious diseases 
affecting man and the lower animals— -Century 
Dictionary. 

Two branches of science Jiave grown up 
lately, Bacteriology and Protozoology. .Speaking 
in a rough way, it may be said that the first has 
to do with lowly members of the vegetable world 
and the second with corresponding members of 
the animal kingdom. Both scien(!!es have much 
to do with diseases, but it is only of late years 
that “Protozoology” has been recognised. Such 
afflictions as tuberculosis are due to bacteria. 
Sleeping sickness on the other hand, is caused 
by protozoa. The two kinds of organisms are 
not ncicessarily antagonistic, but there are 
certain known cases in w'hlch the protozoon 
feeds on the bacterium and there are other cases 
in which the most elementary of animal cells 
can be consumed by the simplest of vegetable 
organisms. The following couplets by J, Lu 
Hagadorn very facetiously describe some well- 
known groups of microbes with their character- 
istic forms. 


The disease which attacks old coins is 
surmised to be due to the presence of 
micro-organisms. Quite recently Pro- 
fessors S. N. Vinogradskif and H. Mor- 
lisch announced in Berlin their discovery 
of a remarkable species of bacteria, 
which grows only in solutions that 
contain carbonate of iron. Another 
striking* faculty of these germs is that in 
the total absence of other 
sources of cSrbon they are cap- 


“A gay Bacillus, to gain him glory 
Once gave a ball in a laboratory. 

The fete took place on a cover-glass, 

Wliere vulgar germs could not harass. 

None but the cultured were invited 
(For microbe cliques are well-united). 

And tightly closed the ball-room doors, 

To all the germs containing spores. 

The staphy lococci first arrived — 

To stand in groups they all contrived ; 

The streptococci took great pains 
To scat themselves in graceful chains. 

While, somewhat late, and two by two, 

The Diplacacci came in view. 

The Pneumococci, stern and haughty, 
Declared the Gonococci naughty, 

And would not care to stay at all 
If they were present at the ball. 

The ball began, the mirth ran high 
With not one thought of danger nigh. 

Kach germ enjoyed himself that night 
With never fear of the Phagocyte. 

*Twas getting late, and some were “loaded”. 
When a jar of formalin exploded, 

And drenched the happy dancing mass 
Who swarmed the fatal cover-glass. 

Not one survived, but perished all 

At this bacteriologic ball.”—]. Lee Hagadorn. 
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able of extracting carbon from carbonic 
acid. The microbes in order to gain 
one part of carbon produce from iron- 
carbonate 700 parts of oxide of iron. 
It is now an established truth of the 
bacteriological science that atmospheri- 
cal nitrogen can be fixed in the soil 
through the agency of microbes.. In 
Russia Dr, Winogradsky had shown 
that the bacteria turned the nitrogenous 
refuse in the soil first into ammonia and 
then into the nitrates that form the most 
needed of all plant foods. 

How minute in dimensions these 
organisms might be is proved by the 
discovery of two kinds of microbes 
called ‘spirillum Parvum’ and the 
‘ Pseudomonas Indigofera ’ by Esmarch. 
They are about i — 10,000 millimetre in 
diameter or i — 300,000 of an inch. 
Saidukuf, the eminent botanist is of 
opinion that yet smaller organisms exist 
only to be discovered by the ‘ ultra- 
microscope’ such as the one made and 
perfected by Sidentopi and Sigmondi. 

If the expectations based upon the 
ultramicroscope prove to be justified, 
scientists shall probably reach the small- 
est possible organism ; for, according to 
.the calculations of Enera, a microbe 
I — 600,000 in. in diameter, if such 
exists, would only contain 1,000 molecu- 
les of albumen, while the microbe 
I — 3,000,000 in. in diameter would only 
contain ten molecules. Thus the microbe 
containing one single molecule would 
only be 100 times smaller than the 
smallest microbe visible by means of 


the ordinary microscope; and “it may 
well be,’’ says the Kol-nische zeitung, 
‘ that the ultramicroscopc will penetrate 
to the very limits of life.’’ 

The longevity of some of these orga- 
nisms so small in dimensions, under 
circumstances very much adverse to 
ordinary life, is simply Jistonishing, For 
example, the cells of the blue green 
sea-weed of the hot springs survive in 
very hot water and are believed to be 
the last remnant of the very early 
vegetation of the earth. The normal 
life-time of the ‘infu.soria’ — the tiny 
creatures that live in drops of water — 
is a few hours only ; but if they are 
taken out on a slip of glass and dried, 
they may be kept in suspended anima- 
tion for thirty years. Dropped into water 
at the end of that period, their tissues 
slowly re-absorb moisture and preset'.tly 
they are swimming about once more 
cheerful as ever. M. Nestter, the eminent 
French scientist records an instance of 
some bacterial spores which have been 
recovered from some earth attached to 
fragments of moss that had been put 
away in a cabinet since 1S52. The 
earth was completely dried and desic- 
cated-conditions most destructive to 
bacterial life, yet he recovered SQjSOO 
living spores from a gramme of it. 
Another e.xample of moss which had 
been wrap[)ed in a paper-envelope since 
1824 yielded 1 9000 bacteria per gramme. 
The investigations of Drs. Russell and 
Hutchinson showed that heating the 
soil by blowing hot steam through it 
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left the beneficial microbes* unkilled 
and that immediately after heating they 
began to increase in an amazing degree. 
Who knows that there may not be 
some truth in the commonly rejected 
.story of the salamander ? f Scientific 
re.searchcs have also revealed the fact 
that at absolute zero, the point at which 

♦ JMofessor F. Lolinis, of Leipzig in an inau- 
gural addre.ss at the opening of the new agri- 
cultural section of the British Association said: 
‘If only, the agriculturist knew every ditTerent 
kind of hacterium in the soil and could control 
it as he controls the farm animals or the kinds 
of croj), he would gain a new power beside 
which even the introduction of artificial 
manures would seem small.” The Professor 
mentioned several of the trends of modern 
research, (‘specially in the directions of losses 
of nitrogen and the effects of dccom])osing 
celluloses. Drs. Kussell and Hutchinson are of 
opinion that tJicrc are certain bodie.s in all soils 
of a protozoic nature which are more readily 
killed by heat than the bacteria thems(‘lve.s. 
'riiey therefore hn mulated the hypothesis that 
soil-sickness is due to the protozoa killing down 
the fertilising bacteria of tlu‘ soil. 

t A kind of lizard or other reptile formerly 
supposed to live in or be able to endure fire. In 
Pliny’s Natural History X. 67., salamander is 
described as a si^rt of lizard, which seeks the 
hottest fire to breed in but quenches it with 
the cxtreim^ fr igidity of its body. In the same 
bopk, Pt XXIX. chap. 4, Pliny tells us he tried 
the experiment once, but tlu! creature was soon 
burnt to a powder. In the Middle Ages of 
Europe, salamander was regarded as a being 
of human form living in fire, forming one of the 
four classes of nature-spirits which cori'csponds 
to the clement fire, the others called sylphs^ 
undines and being the elemental spirits 

of air, water and earth respectively. 


there is no heat whatever and which 
has been experimentally fixed at 273° 
below zero-centigrade, germ-life is not 
extinguished. This amazing degree of 
coldness has been produced by Prof. 
Kammerling once at his laboratory in 
the University of Leyden, Holland. 
Thus insensible alike to heat and cold 
and absence of moisture, a microbe,^ 
although of very small dimension is 
able to resist those adverse circumstan- 
ces to which larger animals succumb. J 
‘ liut what the germ lacked in size * said 
Sir Berkeley Moynihan of I^eeds, last 
month, in opening a tuberculosis exhibi- 
tion in Huddersfield, ‘ he made up in 
productive capacity, for if they were to 
start at noon that day, one organism by 
next morning which have produced so 
many children that there would be one 
for every human being on the face of 
the globe. Of the 3,000,000,000 tuber- 
cle bacilli that w(.)uld then exist each 
one was capable of bringing into the 
world as large a family by the noon of 
the following day.* 

It is also a proved scientific fact that 
when all bacterial life has been destroy- 
ed in or excluded from a given solution 
or other organic preparation and all 
further access to it completely shut up 
(as by hermetic sealing) the solution or 
preparation remains uniformly unchang- 
ed for any length of time. Milk, soup, 
solution of gelatine etc. may be kept 
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long ill a fresh state if kept in air-tight 
vessel from and in which all bacterial 
life has been expelled and destroyed. 
Since, by excluding ail lactic microbes 
from fresh milk and cutting off any 
further access to it, the milk may be 
prevented from getting curdled for an 
indefinite period of time, the contention 
of Baladeva that the chan 'C of milk 
into curd is really due to the presence 
of the all-pervading Universal Soul, 
becomes untenable. The fact is that 
mixlern commentators in their eagerness 
to prove that all things seen or unseen 
arc impermcated by one Universal 
Supreme I-ord without a second have 
overlooked facts of a minor nature 
smacking of materialistic dualism. 
Indeed Baladeva Vid}'abhusan seems to 
have confounded the nature and func- 
tions of the two souls, viz, the Jivatma 
or individual soul and Paramatma or 
Universal Soul, Paramatma or Univer- 
sal Soul is omni()otent, omniscient and 
omni-present, while Jivatma is parvi- 
potent, parvi-scient and parvi-present 
by nature, incapable of conceiving the 
vastness of the universe. Then again 
Paramatma is independent, being omni- 
potent and omni-present, while Jivatma 
is dependent on and connected with 
Paramatma, being parvi-potent, parvi- 
present and parvi-scient.* In the Srutis, 

♦(a) n 

nt«i »tt^i T. ^ ^ 


the Paramatma or Universal Soul is 
described as being the only Regulator 
of the universe and cver)thing that 
occurs in it. It is owing to the all-pcr- 
vading presence of the Universal Soul 
that everything in the universe is kept 
in its proper place, unable to overstep 
the bounds set around it. It is, in short, 
identical with the Supreme Law or the 
cosmic order which regulates the even 
flow of all phenomena and noumena, 
the natural sequence of all cosmic things 
whether material or spiritual as ex|)ress- 
ed in the following texts cited from the 
Sniti : — 

I 2Ff^: I 

“ This is the Supreme Lord, who rules 
over all things, governs the universe 
consisting of moveables and immovea- 
bles and supports all things made of 
elements ; It is the bridge which up- 
holds the differentiation caused by time, 
place and circumstances and prevents 
the commingliiTg of the various created 
worlds.” — Sniti. 

I apf-ss I 

“ O Gargi, it is owing to the regula- 
tive power of the Aksliara (/. e. the 
everlasting Supreme Lord) that the sun 
and the moon retained in their respec- 
tive spheres, regularly discharge their 
appointed duties.” — Sruti. 

'5^ 5 I 

(b) ^ 1 
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(o) I I 

“ He who rules everything from within.” 

— Sruti. 

(8) i«'5t ^ I aff^S I “ The 

Supreme Lord is both Rita (/. e. the 
Regulator of the material or objective 
world) and Satya (/. e. the Regulator 
of the subjective or spiritual world)." 

— Sruti* 

I.et no one for an instant think that 
we are identifying the ‘Jiva’ of the 
Risiiis is all respects with the micro- 
organism of modern science. Far be it 
from our intention. Our only object in 
bringing the micro-organisms of modern 
science into prominence is to show that 
such organisms whether bacterial or 
proto2oic do really e.vist, although owing 
to their extremely attenuated dimen- 
sions, they are incapable of being 
detected by our dull senses unless aided 
by artificial appliances such as the mi- 
croscope and the magnifying glass, 
and that some at least of these 


• Ucsules the .Sruti -texts quoted above there 
arc Sinriti-tcxts as well which do fully support 
the regulative function of the Universal Soul 
or rarainatma. For example, Vidyar.inya- 
.Sw.'imi’s Panchadasi is very explicit on the 
points • -■ 

"ivn "2^^ «itri i 

(b) Wlttt “ttt'BVtC’lt'ai tit’ll ’I'® c® I 

^ii 

(c) I 

iTticv c«li ^ ^V5Tt II 


kE VIE W. [ VoL. 6 Nos. 5 & 6 

organisms, so microscopic in dimension, 
are capable of surviving those adverse 
circumstances which prove fatal to much 
larger and stouter organisms. These 
organisms do probably belong to the 
‘lowest type of life and may be called 
Jivas’ in the general sen.se in which 
the word is applicable to all things of 
a living nature. • The word ‘api’ 
of the Sutra referred to above may be 

• In the Sinrili \\c>rks all organic substances 
arc subdivided into four classes, oviparous 

( ), viviparans ( )» germinating or 

sprouting ( fefessf ) and those engendered by 
heat and damp ( ) : — 

In the Manu-Sanliita the ‘swedajas* ( ) 

are said to denote -iich organic lives as the 
gnats, mosquitoes, lice, dies and fleas, in fiict 
all gcnn-livcs that originate in damp places 
aided by heat and warmth : 

Wffre o n 

In Europe, the oJd notioji that life might 
originate from dead organic matter has long 
since been dismissed as an idle myth. Where- 
ver maggots and worms appear in decaying 
meat or foul liquors, the living things arc now 
known to have originated from eggs. Pasteur 
and Tyndall ha\'e laid at rest all doubts upon 
this point. It is however intere.sting that in 
the Chhandogyopanishad, one of the most 
authoritative of the sruti-texts, the divisions 
is in three classes, omitting the ‘Swedajas* of 
the smritis : — 

“c5Tt< 

r aFf«: I 

The word (Jivaja) of the text is ex- 

plained by the commentators as equivalent in 
meaning to or viviparous. Sutra 22 of 
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taken as hinting at their low position 
in the scale of organic life, as if to say 
that if such minute organisms, provided 
as they are with very imperfectly deve- 
loped organs and senses could bring 
on such modifications as the curdling of 


Hook III See I of the Vedanla-Dnrson distinctly 
mentions the fourth subdivision ‘Swedaja’ of 
tile Siiiriti-works under the term of 
as included in the third sub-division of the 
sruti-lext /. e, the sprouting class ( ). 

I'he sutra referred to being : — “ 

which is thus ex|)lained by Haladcva : 

“fefesstfiif® 

That is to say the class Swedaja ( ) is to 

be considered as ii.cliided in the division called 
because both originate by sprouting 
and germination, the trees from the earth and 
the germs from water and damp places. They 
arc ditferentiated simply because the swetlajas 
are locomotive while the vegetables are stable. 

We lia\'e shown before that two branches of 
microbic science have grown up lately under 
the names of bacteriology and proto-zoology ; 
the former dealing with what appears to be 
lowly forms of vegetable life and the letter with 
corresponding members of the animal kingdom. 
That these form lowly members in tlie scale of 
organic life is referred to in tlie following vSruti- 
text ; — 

9 n-sin 

<^^51 ! n 

There is a corresponding passage in the 
Chbandogyopanishad, where instead of any 
distinct names, all are included under the term 
‘iprtft’ which may either mean of very small 
dimension or occupying a low position in the 
scale of life ; the latter seems preferable from 
the context as well as from Sutras 19, 20, 21 and 
22 of Bk. 111 . see. 1 of the Vedanta Darsan. 


the milk, etc., then how much more 
others provided with more perfectly de- 
veloped organs of sense and action. 
Bacteriological science, which is of very 
recent growth, is at last realising the fact 
that far back beyond these microscopic 
organisms that do chiefly exist as 
parasites of cells, there might be others 
of a more minute dimension yet unde- 
tected, which play quite a different part. 
For example, Profcs.sor K. A. Minchin 
of the Lister Institute, Chelsea, in open- 
ing the debate on the fascinating ques- 
tion of the ‘Origin of Life* at a meeting 
of the British Association for the 
advancoment of Science held at Dundee 
September 14, 1912, declared “that he 
believed tliat back beyond the lowest 
forms of life which are known to exist 
only by the disturbances caused by 
them as parasites of cells, we shall find 
living things exist which as free organi- 
sms, produce in their environir^nts 
effects which we have not yet perceived.** 
Strictly spcifking the ‘Jivas* of the 
Rishis arc such free organisms, which 
although possessing finer material bodies 
constituted of subtle elements only are 
much more sentient, much more know- 
ing and intelligent than these parasiti- 
cal organisms, which in spite of their 
minute forms do prossess two bodies; 
the one constituted of the subtle and 
the other of ihe gross elements. * 

It may now be asked, that if the ‘Jiva* 
of the Rishis be in the strictest .sense a 
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kind of free organism whose material 
body is constituted of subtle elements 
only and therefore extremely minute 
in dimension then in sutra 5 of Book II 
section ii of the Vedanta Darsan above 
referred to — where the change of 
grass into milk is said to be brought 
about through the instrumentality of the 
cow — how can the term be appropriately 
applicable to it and to such large animals 
as the elephant, the human being, the 
monkey etc.? To this the answer of 
the Rishis is plain and explicit, fur they 
say that located in the licart of every 
such animal is a conscious micro- 
organism with a body compo.sed of the 
subtle elements only to which the term 
‘Jiva’ is strictly applicable. That the 
visible bodies of such animals are con- 
stituted of the gross elements, being the 
temporary habitats of these micro- 
organisms, whose subtle bodies are 
much more lasting, much more light 
than their gross outer coverings. Tliat 
death is but dissolution of these gross, 
visible bodies and commences from the 
time when the ‘Jiva’ leaves off its 
temporary habitat. The following te.xts 
are cit«d in proof of the assertion made 
here : — 

(^) I I The Jivat- 

ma or individual soul resides in the 
heart — Sruti.* 

*The word is used in various senses 

in the Sruti and the Smriti-texts, but principally 
as synonymous with the individual and the 
universal souls. In commenting on the word 


(\) 

?swt- 

c^Tc*r 

In the heart of every animal is a piece 
of flesh of a red color, where is situated 
the small lotus with its petals blown in 
all directions like those of the real lotus 
of the pond, in the inmost sheath of 
which sleeps the heavenly atma (/. e. the 
individual soul) — Subalopanishad.f 

occurring in a certain Sruti-text 
and iiieaninij universal soul, lialadcva re- 
in nrks : 

I In 

the text cjuoted above lioin the Prasnopanishad, 
the word is u.scd in the .sense of Jiv'atma or 
individual soul as exjklaincd by the connnenta* 
tors and as appears iVoin other Sriiti-tcxls of a 
similar nature (vide Kathopanishad, valli vi, 
section 17 ; Swetaswataropanishad, chap. III. 
sec. 13; Mundakopanishad II. Pt. 11. see. 6 . 
etc.) As the Universal Soul or Parainatma is 
omnipresent and \)eiTn(‘alcs everything, it 
cannot have any locality tixed by space for its 
habitat. 

t The substance of the heart called mycardi- 
um is alnio.st entirely muscular, the muscle is a 
peculiar striated one, of a deep-red color ; its 
fibres are intricately disposed in two sets, 
auricular and ventricular, separated by fibrous 
rinys which surround the .auriculo-vcntrirular 
orifices. The cavities or orifices of the heart 
known as the ventricles and the auricles arc 
probably referred to in the Sruti and the Smriti- 
works as the Guhas (/. e. caves) where the soul 
resides, as *^1^1 mWK 1* 

I” I Professor Arthur Keith at a 
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(«) fast's I II • 

“ This visible corporate body of ours 
becomes subject to death or dissolution 
when bereft of its indeweller, the Jiva, 
which however does not die with it ** 
— Sruti, 

dcinon.st ration connected with the Mn.seum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, showed by the 
aid of specimens that some remarkable advanc- 
es liad lately been made in our knowledge of 
the structure, functions and diseases of the 
heart. I’he most remarkable of these, is a small 
mass of tissue which has been named the 
‘peace-maker’ of the heart, because it is appar- 
ently within this smidl mass of tissue that the 
beat of tlie heart has its origin. Dr. riiomas 
Lewis, of University College, using the latest 
methods of elec trical investigation found that 
the site of the new structure was also the point 
at which the heart- beat appears. It is the chief 
centre for the activity and rcgulaticm of the 
heart. As regards the word of the 

text it is proper to say that as the Kisiiis consi- 
der the humaii body to bc! a miniature cojty of 
the larger world ( of the Sanskrit 

Literature and the microcosm-macrocosm of 
the (ireek Literature), the heart or rather the 
hollow space of the heart is said to correspond 
to the pure cthcrial space (^if C^Tt^) of the 
universe, which is said to contain a rccortl of 
all events past, prc.sent and future (vide VVihad- 
aranyaka, chap. IV lirah. ii. sec. 3 ; chap. III. 
lirah. 8. sec. 4 ; Chl}andogya, chap. VIII. Vx. I. 
section 3 — 4.) 

* Vidyaranya-Swami, the author of the 
Panchadasi, remarks that from the Sriiti-text 
cited above it is not to be inferred that the 
subtle material environment of the Jiva ( ) 

is immortal, but that it is comparatively more 


“ He the creator assuming the shape 
of a bird (/. e. endowed with a subtle 
body) entered all gross bodies in the 
form of a ‘ purusha.* The soul is called 
‘Purusha* from the fact of its lying in 
all bodies, which are as it were its resi- 
dential ciuartersf — Sruti. 

lasting than the gross body, accompanies the 
soul in its various peregrinations and is only 
dissolved when the soul merges in the universal 
Soul or Paramatina : — 

II 

Also compare, 

t 'flu* iiulividuai and the universal souls arc 
sometime represciUod in tlie Sruli-lcxts as two 
birds sitting close together in the human body 
which is likened to a tree (vide Rigveda, Maiidal 
ro, .Sukta i f4, Rik 4 ; Mundakopanishad 3-r-i). 
The metaphor is a popular one as it is to be 
found in many Smriii works and is probably the 
origin of the lleng.ili song which begins 

In the following texts cited from the Maha- 
bharat and the (iita the visible gross body of 
ours is also called the habitat or residential 
quarter of the soul, 'fhe nine doors mentioned 
in the first two texts cited, rciei to the two 
ear-holcs, two nasal cavities, two cyc-openings, 
one mouth-orifice and the two opcning.s of the 
organs of generation and evacuation : — 

(a) %Z^ Z^t ^=14 I I 

cnu5 ’(^t^tsri II 

(c) 1*1^ 1 

5 II 

I 
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Mr. Edison, the world-renowned 
scientist of America in the course of 
his recent travels in Europe was inter- 
viewed by a special correspondent of 
the “ New York World ” at Ragatz, 
Switzerland, when in answer to a ques- 
tion of the interviewer as to how long 
a man can live, is said to have uttered 
the following among other things 
“ That it is a matter of how long he 
can successfully combat the thousands 
of conditions which are warring against 
hirn. In the beginning all life was uni- 
cellular. Perhaps the original combina- 
tion of atoms was simple accident, 
perhaps not — I do*nt know. Anyhow the 
unicellular forms held undisputed sway 
for many thousands of years. Then 
gradually multi-cellular forms of life of 
which man is the highest product deve- 
loped and the unicclled forms at once 
sought their destruction and so through 
all the ages the fight has gone on and 
to-day our deadliest enemies are still the 
minute unicellular bacteria, that do their 
work unseen and by the majority of the 
people of the world unheard of. Man 
is armed to the teeth, so to speak, 
against these invisible invaders. The 
corpuscles of the blood run to a torn 
tissue and build a wall to prevent entrance 
into the blood of bacteria or foreign 
matter. The swaying hairs or ciliae of 
the wind-pipe arc constantly lashing back 
the dust particles which work havoc 
in the delicate mechanism of the lungs. 
And so on throughout the body there 
are ever watchful guards constanly 


fighting adverse conditions. * Man is 

made of the same materials as other 
animals, being merely a more highly deve- 

* The eminent scientist probably refers to 
Professor MentcliinkoflPs theory of the ‘ Phago- 
cytes,’ now accepted by practically every bio- 
logist of note in the world. The ‘phagocytes’ 
arc, .according to the Professor, certain white 
globules of the blood or lencocyte, which exer- 
cise a very remarkable action in our system. 
These, which may be called the policemen of the 
human organism are living germs of great 
vor.acity endowed with astonishing mobility and 
preying upon the hartnful microbes that find 
their way in such astonishing numbers into our 
systems. They would seem to be possessed of 
some extraordinary ‘flare’ or sense of smell 
which immediately attracts them in large 
numbers to those parts of the organism where 
the harmful microbes arc present. In a normal 
and healthy condition, the ])hagocytcs readily 
overcome and absorb their prey, viz. the harm- 
ful Jiiicrobes but when we become unwell and 
the malignant germs arc numerous, the phago- 
cytes show greatly increased .activity, but under 
certain conditions, the harmful microbes be- 
come too numerous for the phagocytes who in 
turn fall a prey to the microbes. It is in fact 
a c.asc of ceaseless struggle that is going on in 
our org.anisms — a struggle in which from the 
germ point of view' the fittest survive. 

^b) “ The old wives’ tale that a dog can hea\ 
a sore by licking it seems to be no mere super- 
stition. Experiments have proved that the 
normal saliva has the power of destroying the 
vitality of numerous dangerous germs. The 
mucous secretion in which the microbes are 
caught, acts on the Litter, lessening their resis- 
tance, hindering or entirely preventing their 
development, preventing them also from ad- 
vancing further .and reaching the internal cavities 
of the body” — New York Herald* 
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loped animal than the rest. T/te finished 
unit is of course different^ but the funda- 
mental cells are the same. Embryology, 
in fact shows us that man from his 
inception to actual birth passes succes- 
sively through all states of Darwinian 
evolution. At one time the embryonic 
child is supplied with gills like a fish ; 
at another time he shows the characteris- 
tics of a dog and so on. The fact that 
he has no animal foe pitted against 
him is simply that he has combatted 
former adverse environments. His foe 
now is the invisible bacteria and also 
those casualties which in legal parlance 
are called ‘the acts of God.’* 

Sir Oliver Lodge, the eminent electri- 
cian, in a very lucid article on the 
problem of the origin of life in the 
‘Contemporary Review’ of last year, 
says : — ‘I myself assumed in the first 
chapter of ‘Man and the universe’ in 
‘Life and Matter’ and elsewhere — that 
a positive result in so-called spontaneous 
generation will some day be attainable 
and that a low form of life may come 
into being under observation, and let us 
consider what it will really mean when 
such a thing happens. All that the 
experimenter will have done will have 
been to place certain things together 
— to submit, for instance, chemical com- 
pounds to certain influences. If life 
results, it will be because of the proper- 
ties of those materials and of the laws 
of interaction of life and matter, just 
as truly as when a seed is put into the 
ground. It will be a step beyond that 


truly, but it will be a step not of a 
wholly dissimilar kind. The nature of 
life will not be more known than before. 
Antecedent life can certainly prepare a sui- 
table habitat^ but perhaps a hfe-recetving 
preparation may be produced in other at 
present unknown ways. In an early stage 
of civilisation it may have been supposed 
that (lame only proceeded from antece- 
dent flame, but the tinder-box and the 
lucifcr-match were invented nevertheless.” 

Professor H. Wager in the course of 
his address at the opening of the Dundec- 
rneeting of the British Association, 
already referred to said: — ‘The more 
\vc see of these minute forms of life, the 
more impossible it becomes to conceive 
how life arose. I^vcn when the living 
amoeba —so nearly linked to the inani- 
mate — is analysed there is something 
elusiv^e which defies the scientist. Des- 
pite- the icons of evolutiou, it is practically 
impossible to differentiate the cells of nieais 
bodies and the cells of the toadstooll' 

Sir William F. Barrett in an interest- 
ing article in tlic ‘Quest’ on ‘Telepathy 
and the spiritual significance of Nature' 
argues “ that beneath and bey'ond all ex- 
ternal causes in evolution there is some 
inscrutable, directive and selective force 
ever at work within tlie organism. Evoju- 
tion in nature tends towards an upward 
and expanding life^** whereas forces which 

♦ This is also a specially of the Jaina-philo- 
sophy, which holds that the ‘Jiva’ is ever 
ascending upwards and that it attains iinal 
emancipation on reaching the luminiferous ether. 
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are purely mechanical and chemical tend 
to simpler aggregations, to degradation, 
not development. A power ever immi- 
nent, operative and transcendent ap- 
pears to be revealing itself in the mani- 
fold forms of life. The most reverent 
scientific thought is surely tending 
towards Swedenborg’s view that the 
Duty IS in eadi single thingl* 

Gobinda Chandra Mukiierjea. 


SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY. 


The death of Sir William Ramsay on 
July 23, has deprived the world of one 
of its greatest men and science of a 
pioneer whose work has opened up the 
richest fields of research explored in 
modern times. For several months the 
sympathies of scientific men have been 
with Sir William on his bed of afflic- 
tion, and rebellious thoughts have surged 
through the minds of all of us that 
such an intellectual giant should have 
been rendered helpless when his domi- 
nating influence was most needed in 
national life. Though he was sixty-three 
years of age, he was much younger in 
spirit and vigour ; and until last 
November everyone who knew him 
supposed that he had a long period of 
activity still in front of him. He has 


now passed to his rest, and no words 
can express the grief felt by his count- 
less friends and admirers at the loss sus- 
tained by them and by the nation. His 
genius was undoubted, and in personal 
characteristics, as well as in productive 
work, he represented science at its 
highest and best. His funeral is taking 
place at Hazlemere Church, High 
Wycombe, as wc go to press, but the 
place where his remains should rest is 
Westminster Abbey, for the honour 
which he brought to his country would 
have been justly recognised by this 
mark of national recognition. The 
greatness of his work, and the high 
regard in which it is held, were shown 
in an article on Sir William Ramsay in 
our series of '* Scientific Worthies ” in 
“Nature” of January 11, 1912. His 

memory will be cherished with affection 
by all who came under the influence of 
his attractive personality, and his contri- 
butions of knowledge will constitute a 
permanent monument to him in the 
fields of science, Tiie nation itself has 
been exalted by his achievements, and 
a memorial of them should be placed 
where all may see and be uplifted by 
the spirit of scientific lile so fully 
manifested in him. 
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THE COMMON ORIGIN OP 
THE RELIGIONS OP INDIA. 

Ry Sir Guilford Molesworth, 

K. c. 1. E. 

(In the Journal of the East India 
» Association). 

The principal religions of India are 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Muhammada- 
nism. A study of these religions is 
most interesting, and it irresistibly Ie.ads 
to the conclusion that these religions, 
though now debased and overlaid with 
various accretions of mediaeval growth, 
have the same common origin, and were, 
in fact, originally identical ; that their 
God was our God — the God who “in 
sundry times and divers places spake 
in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets” (Heb. i. i). 

It is therefore a question for scriou.s 
consideration whether, instead of at- 
tempting to demolish these religions, 
it would not be wi.scr to endeavour 
to restore them to their original purity 
by freeing them from those accretions 
by which they have been corrupted, and 
to afford common ground upon which 
the lovers of true religion might meet ; 
to do, in fact, that which has given ri.se 
to the Buddhist religion and to the 
Brahmo Samaj and kindred movements. 

The question of identity of origin 
may be narrowed down to two groups : 

I. Hinduism and its offshoots. Bud- 
dhism, the Sikh religion and the Brahmo 


and Arya Samaj, the earliest records of 
which are contained in the Vedas and 
other sacred writings of the Hindihs. 

2. Jews, Muhammadans and Chris- 
tians, the earliest records of which arc 
contained in the Bible. 

The Vedas. 

The Vedas, or sacred writings of the 
Hindus, written in Sanscrit, are a 
collection of hymn.s, invocations, an<l 
prayers, compiled from about 1500 to 
500 B. C., and probably some of them 
arc contemporaneous with Abraham. 
Many of the Veda hymns may some- 
times seem childi.sh and commonplace 
to the European mind, but a strong 
religious .sentiment predominates them. 
They prove that the Hindu religion was 
originally monotheistic ; they throw 
light upon the manner in which the 
attributes of the One God have Jed to 
polytheism, and they furni.sh wonderful 
coincidences or parallels with our Scrip- 
ture which indicate their origin from the 
same inspiration. The aberrations of 
medi.xval Hinduism arc unknown in the 
Veda.s. The principal Vedas are the 
Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Sama- 
Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. The 
oldest and most important of these .is 
the Rig-Veda, which the Brahmins 
believed to have been in existence 
3000 B. C., and from it the other Vedas 
appear to have borrowed largely. 

Manu, the great Hindu lawgiver about 
SOOB.C., recognizing the Veda, says : 

"Whatever doctrine rests not on 
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the Vedas must pass away as recent, 
false and fruitless." 

Even the laws of Manu, if found on 
any point to be at variance with a single 
passage of the Veda, must be regarded 
as at once overruled. 

ORIGI^ OF Polytheism. 

The attributes of the Deity were 
numerous. As in the Christian religion 
we have innumerable attributes of the 
Deity to bring Him down to mortal 
comprehension, such as the “.'Mmighty,” 
the “Omniscient,” the “Omnipresent," the 
“Light of the World,” the "Triune God,” 
the “Word,” the Dayspring from on 
High,” “Heaven," “Jehovah,” “Jove,” the 
“Elohim,” the Creator,” the “Preserver,” 
the “Paraclete,” the “Morning Star,” the 
“Sun of Righteousness” ; so in like man- 
uer the poets of the Vedas, with the 
characteristic imagery of the East, 
symbolized the Deity. The Vedas 
.speak of “Dyaus” (the bright), “Dyu” 
(the sky or heaven), hence Zeus, Zeus- 
patcr, Jupiter, Dcus, the Deity, Dieu. 
Also “Varuna” “Deva” (bright), “Ushas” 
(the dawn or dayspring), “Agni {ignis, 
fire), “Indra” (day), “Prithvi” (the broad), 
“Mittra” (the sun), etc. 

. The Vedas show incontestably that 
all these are interchangeable, represent- 
ing the one God : 

“That which is one the wi.se call in 

diverse manners Agni Yama Wise 

poets make the beautiful winged mani- 
fold, though He is one (Rig-Veda, i. 
1 64).... They call Him Indra, Mittra, 


Varuna, Agni ; then is He the well- 
winged heavenly Garutma....He was 
our born Lord of All, all that is. He 
established the earth and sky, who is 
the God to whom we shall offer sacrifice. 
He who gives life and strength in whose 
hand is immortality, and death, who 
governs all men and beasts. He whose 
greatness the snowy mountains, the sea, 
and the distant rivers, proclaim. He 
through whom the sky is bright and the 
earth firm (Rig-Veda, i. 2, 121). 

“Agni (fire) held the earth ; He e.sta- 
blished the heavens by beautiful words 
(Rig-Veda, i, 67). 

“Varuna (heaven) stemmed the wide 
firmament ; He lifted on high the 
bright and glorious heaven. He stret- 
ched out apart I lie glorious sky and the 
earth (Rig-Veda. vii. 86). 

“Through want of strength. Thou 
strong and great God, have I gone 
wrong. Have mercy, All Mighty 
(Hymn to Varuna, Rig-Veda, vii. 86). 

“Whenever we men, O Varuna, 
commit an offence before the heavenly 
host, whenever we break the law through 
thoughtle.ssness, punish us not for that 
offence.” 

It is not difficult to account for the 
gradual transition from monotheism to 
polytheism by the symbolization of 
the attributes of the Deity, thus endow- 
ing them with separate entity. The 
Greek and Roman mythology affords 
innumerable examples of this kind. 
When once the polytheistic element 
has been introduced, there is no limit 
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to the number of gods. Every hero 
becomes a god. Even in our days, a 
sect has sprung up in India that 
worships General John Nicholson as 
“Jahn Nikalsen." 

I am not sure that I did not myself 
run some risk of being deified ; for a 
fakir told me that I was believed to be 
the brother of Juggernath, in allusion 
to iny connection with railways and 
the locomotive engine, which is held 
to be a rival to the Car of Juggernath. 

In the Veda is found a belief in a 
personal immortality : 

‘‘Where is the eternal light of the 
world ? Where the sun is placed in that 
immortal and imperishable world, place 
me. O Soma... where there i.shappiness 
and delight, where joy and pleasure 
reside, where the tlesircs of our desire 
arc attained, there make me immortal.” 

Again, the trinity of the Godhead is 
clearly shadowed in an address to Agni : 

“Giver of life and immortality, one 
in Thine essence, but to mortals three, 
displaying their eternal triple form as 


fire on earth, as lightning in the air, as 
sun in heaven.” 

Again, in an address to Vishnu : 

“Mail to thee. Mighty Lord, the 
world’s Creator, Supporter, and Des- 
troyer, three in one, one in thine 
essence, tripartite in action.” 

The story of the universal flood is des- 
cribed, in which Manu (not the lawgiver) 
is instructed by Vishnu to build a 
ship and take on board of it the seven 
sages, and the seeds of all existing 
things. And Vishnu (the pre.servcr), in 
the shape of a fish, directed the course 
of the ship until it was safely homed on 
the top of a high mountain. 

Again, in the Rig-Veda appears a 
parallel to the interposition of the Deity 
in the .sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, 
in which King Harischandra, the father 
of the boy, bound his victim, whetted 
his knife •, but before the blow was 
struck the boy’s prayer for delivery was 
heard, and a message from Varuna 
gnanted him a reprieve and remitted all 
further claim fnjin Ilaiishandra. 


Parallels from the Veda and the Maha-Bharat. 

“In the beginning there was neither “In the beginning God created heaven 
ought nor nought. There was neither and the earth. And the earth was 
sky nor atmosphere about ... there was without form and void ; and darkne.ss 
neither death nor immortality, there was was upon the face of the deep. And 
neither day nor light nor darkness ; only the spirit of God moved on the face of^ 
the Existent One breathed camly, self- the waters” (Gen, i. 1,2). 
contained ; nought else there was, 
nought else above, beyond.” 
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“The mighty Varuna who rules above 
looks down upon these worlds, his king- 
dom, as if close at hand. When men 
can imagine they do ought by stealth, 
he knows it. No one can stand or walk 
or softly glide alone, but Varuna detects 
him and his movement spies. ... Who- 
ever should flee far beyond the sky 
would not escape the grasp of Varuna 
the King" {Aiharva-Vedtt, iv.). 

"Yearning for him Farseeing, my 
thoughts move onward as kine to their 
pastures” (Address to Varuna), 

“Who in this world is able to distin- 
guish the virtuous from the wicked ? 
Both alike the fruitful earth supports, on 
both alike refreshing breezes blow, and 
both alike the waters purify." 

“Lay up the only treasure. Amass 
that wealth which thieves cannot ab- 
stract nor tyrants seize." 

“Heaven’s gate is very narrow and 
minute j it cannot be perceived by 
foolish men, blinded by the illusions of 
the world. ... Its massive bolts are pride 
and passion, avarice and lust.” 

“Conquer a man who never gives 
by gifts, subdue a truthful man by truth, 
vanquish an angry man by gentlenes.s, 
and overcome the evil man by goodness. 
Treat no one with disdain, with patience 
bear reviling language, with an angry 
man be never angry. Blessings give for 
cursings. Never meet an angry man with 
anger, nor return reviling for reviling. 
Smite not him who smiteth thee.” 


“Thou knowest iny downsitting and 
mine uprising. Thou understandest my 
thoughts afar off. ... If I take the wings 
of the morning,” etc. (Ps. cxxix.). 


“And the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 
O God” {Ps. xlii.). 

“That ye may be children of your 
J*'ather which is in Heaven : for He 
maketh the sun to rise on the evil and 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust” {Matt, v. 45). 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, whore moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal ; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven” {Matt. vi. 19). 

“Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way which leadcth unto life, and few 
there be that find it” {Matt. vii. 14). 

“Whosoever shall strike thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
... Bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you” 

{Matt. V. 39, 44). 
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•‘Pride not thyself on thy religious 
works ; give to the poor, but talk not of 
thy gifts ; by pride religions merit melts 
kway, the merit of thy alms by osten- 
tation” Bharat). 

“Do not to others that which if done 
to thee would cause thee pain ; this is a 
sura of duty ... a man obtains a .proper 
rule of action by looking on his neigh- 
bour as himself” (Ibid.). 

“An evil-minded man is quick to see 
his neighbour’s faults, though small as 
mustard seed ; but when he turns his 
eyes towards his own, though large as 
Bilva fruit, he none discerns” (Ibid.). 

Accretions of Hinduism. 

Max-Muller, the great authority on 
Indian religion,, has written ; 

“Does caste, as we find it in Manu, 
and at the present day, form a part 
of the most ancient religious teaching 
of the Vedas ? We can answer with 
an emphatic “No !” Tliere is no autho- 
rity whatever in the hymns of the Veda 
for the complicated sy.stem of caste; 
no authority for tlie degraded position 
of the Sudras ; there is no law to pro- 
hibit the different classes of the people 
from living together, from eating and 
drinking together ; no law to prohibit 
the marriage of the people belonging to 
different castes ; no law to brand the 
offspring of such marriages with inde- 
lible stigma. ...From a European point 
of view there is, no doubt, even in the 
Veda, a great deal that is absurd and 
childish, and from a Christian poiht of 


‘•When thou doest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy riglit hand 
doeth, that thine alms may be in secret ; 
and thy Father, which seeth in secret, 
shall reward thee openly” (Matt. vi. 3, 4) 
“Thou shall love thy neighbour as 
thyself” (Mark. xii. 31). 


“Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye ; then shall 
thou sec clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye” (Matt. vii. 5), 

view there is little we can fully approve* 
There is no trace in the Veda of the 
atrocities of Siva and Kali, nor of the 
licentiousness of Krishna, nor of most 
of the miraculous adventures of Vishnu. 
We fiml in it no law to sanction the 
blasphemous pretensions of a priesthood 
to divine honours, or the degradation 
of any human being to a state below 
the animal. There is no text to coun- 
tenance laws which allow the marriage 
of children, and prohibit the marriage 
of childwidows ; and the unhallowed 
rite of burning the widow with the 
corpse of her husband is both against 
the spirit and letter of the Veda” (“Chips 
from a German Workshop,” Max-Muller, 
vol. ii., p. 311). 

Muhammadanism. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that 
Muhammadanism and the Jewish and 
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Christtan have the same origin ; that 
Allah of the Muhammadans is tlie God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

Muhammadanism was the outcome 
of a revolt against the degraded condi- 
tion into which the Jewish and Oriental 
Christian religions had fallen. It was 
an endeavour to reform. There can be 
little doubt that at the outset Muham- 
mad was a conscientious and sincere 
reformer, but how far his success 
changed his character, or how far his 
zealous followers attributed to him 
motives and actions that were not in 
reality his, it is difficult to ascertain. 
Certain it is that most of the evils of 
Muhammadanism, as it now exists 
have, been the work of his followers 
after his death. 

At the out.set, Muhammad proclaimed 
the Unity of the God of Abraham. lie 
taught that the Creator ruled the 
universe with love and mercy, and that 
He alone was to be worshipped ; that 
the decrees of life must be ol.aced in His 
hands in trust and love. The Koran was 
compiled after his death under the orders 
of Kalipha Abu Hekr, but the first 
version of it was so full of errors and 
contradictions that it was revised under 
the orders of Kalipha Othman, and the 
original version was destroyed. 

Much of the historical portion of the 
of the Koran has been largely drawn 
from the Jewish Scriptures, though with 
some degree of inaccuracy. 

Buddhism. 

Buddhism was a revolt from the 


errors and aberrations of mediaeval 
Hinduism. It extends over nearly one- 
fourth of the human race. 

The great moral duties enforced by 
Buddha are — 

“Kill not ; steal not ; lie not ; commit 
not adultery ; drink not strong drink ; 
exercise charity, and benevolence ; be 
pure ; be virtuous ; be patient j be for- 
bearing ; be courageous ; be contempla- 
tive ; seek after knowledge. 

Bishop Brigandet in his Life of Gau- 
tama, the Buddha of the Burmese, has 
said ; 

“ Whether Buddhism be reviewed in 
its extent and diffusion or in the com- 
pound nature of its doctrines, it claims 
the serious attention of every inquiring 
mind. ...Though based upon capital 
and revolting errors. Buddhism teaches 
a surprising number of the fine.st and 
purest moral truths. ...It may be said 
in favour of Buddhism that no philo- 
sophico-religious system has ever held 
to an equal degree the notion of a 
Saviour and Deliverer, and the necessity 
of His mission for procuring salvation, 
in a Buddhist sense, of man ; but by 
an inexplicable and deplorable ecentri- 
city the pretended Saviour, after having 
taught man the way to deliver himself 
from the tyranny of his passion, lands 
him after all into the bottomless gulf 
of a total annihilation.” 

In this last .sentence it would appear 
that the Bishop’s view of Buddhist 
annihilation is mistaken. 
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Is Nirvana Annihilation? 

The meaning of Nirvana (or Niebban 
of tlie Ikirtnese), the great goal to be 
reached by Buddhists, has been a 
subject of much dispute. At one time 
Max-Miillcr held the opinion that it 
meant annihilation. He likened it 
^to the blowing out of a lamp; -but 
later investigation led him to abandon 
the notion that it involved nihilism. The 
word Nirvana, from a negative, and 
wana, a desire, signifies freedom from 
desire — in other words, freedom from 
self or selfishness. It cannot mean 
annihilatioFi, because Buddha himself 
in his lifetime, at tlie close of his first 
discourse at Benares, stated that he had 
arrived at the state of Nirvana, and 
experienced the cessation of desire, and 
he observed : “ This is my last birth. 
Henceforth I shall liavc no other stage 
of existence ” meaning thereby that he 
was not subject to further incarnations, 
to which he had been subject before 
his attainment to Nirvana. 

In Buddha’s Dharmapada, or Path 
of Virtue, Niebban is spoken of as a 
state of happiness, of knowledge, of 
immortality, all of which are inconsistent 
with annihilation. 

Amongst the Sanscrit synonymous 
terms for Nirvana, or Niebban, are 
“ Achuta” A, not and chuta, death, or 
freedom from death — i.e,^ immortality ; 
“ Tunhakkhaya,” destruction of desire ; 
“ Amatu,” from not, and, mara, to 
kill : not liable to death — z,c., immorta- 

irty* 


I have sometimes discussed the ques- 
tion with Buddhist priests l^ut I have 
not been able in ^my case to find that 
they consider Nirvana, or Niebban, to 
be annihilation. A missionary in Bur- 
ma with whom I discussed the question 
wrote to me from Tongoo : “ My inter- 
preter and several of the Buddhists 
often use the word Niebban of the 
Christian Heaven. Certainly the com- 
mon pe(q>le in no way realize the idea 
of annihilation. To them Niebban is 
sim[>ly a place of happiness.” 

When I have ciucstioned the Buddhist 
on the problem of creation, tlu:y have 
rcpudirited the idea that Buddha was 
in any way a creator, and when I 
pressed the question, “ By whom was 
the universe created ?” the answer has 
been : We do not know.” 

The Braiimo Samaj 

The BraUmo Samaj movement was 
first started in 1828, as a reaction against 
the corruption ,and iniscoFiccptions of 
Hinduism, by Rajah Ram Mohun Roy 
who denounced these accretions, refuted 
polytheism, and advocated a return to 
the principles inculcated in the phloso- 
phic “Upanishads” of the Vedas. 1 he 
movemont did not make much progress 
until it was revived, about 1843, by 
Debendra Nath Tagore, a wealthy 
resident of Calcutta, under whose 
auspices it made great grogress and 
gained a large number of adherents. 
Its progress, however, was subsequently 
interrupted by divisions respecting the 
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inspiration of the Vedas, wliich led to 
a split, and this was accentuated by 
the sanction of Keshub Chandra Sen to 
the marriage of his daughter, aged 
fourteen, to the Rajah of Cooch Behar, 
although he had previously denounced 
the Hindu principle of child-marriages, 

Ke.shub Chundra Sen was the most 
eloquent and able champion of the 
Brahmo Samaj. It is unfortunate that 
the movement should have also been 
checked by the want of sympathy and 
passive resistance of some Cliristian 
missionaries in India, I was present at 
a very large meeting of the Brahmo 
Samaj in Calcutta in which Keshub 
Cliundra Sen spoke of Jesus Christ as — 

" The greatest and truest benefactor 
of mankind, who originated that mighty 
religious movement that scattered bless- 
ings on untold nations and generations," 
Anti he added : 

“ Blessed Jesus ! Immortal Son of 
God ! May the world appreciate Him 
and follow His footsteps !” 

Here seemed to be common ground 
on which Christianity might have met 
Hinduism and paved the way to Chris- 
tianity, affording the Christian mission- 
ary the opportunity to press on the 
Hindus the arguments used by St, Paul 
with the Athenians : 

“ Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, Him declare I unto you” 
(Acts xvii, 23). 

But advantage was not taken of the 
opportunity. 

The objections that have been raised 


to a recognition of all that is good in 
Indian religions are twofold : 

1. That the nearer any religion 
approaches Christianity in its moral 
aspect, the greater is the difficuly in 
conversion to Christianity. 

2. That the “ utter and complete 
degradation of Hinduism is so great 
that no religion that is in any sense of 
God could have fallen so low,” and that 
“ Satan was the invetftor of Hinduism.” 

With regard to the first objection, it 
may be replied that, even should the 
recognition fail to end in conversion 
to Christianity, there would be a gre.at 
gain to humanity in the rescue of so 
many from the foul accretions of 
Hinduism and in bringing them into 
touch with Christian ethics. 

With regartl to the second objection, 
it is illogical to attribute the evil to 
Satanic influence, and to deny heavenly 
influence in the case of the good. On 
similar grounds it might be argued that 
the Jewish religion was of Satanic origin 
as evidenced by the degraded idolatry 
into which it has lapsed from time to 
time, and which has been a fertile 
source of denunciation by the prophets. 
The Sikii Religion 

The Sikh religion was due to another 
reaction against the various accretions 
of the Hindu religion, and to a desire 
to restore its [jristine purity by “ Guru ” 
(or spiritual guide) Nanak, who in 1469 
summed up its creed a.s follows ; 

” There is but one God whose Name 
is true ; the Creator, devoid of fear and 
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enmity, immortal, unborn, self-existent, 
great and bountiful, He is and was and 
ever shall be.” 

Mr. Macauiiffe, I.C.S., in an article on 
the Sikh Religion published in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review of 
July, 1910, says that 

The Sikhs claim that their religion 
prohibits idolatry hypocrisy, caste excl- 
usiveness, the cremation of windows, the 
immurement of women, the use of wine 
and other intoxicants, tobacco-smoking 
infanticide, slander, pilgrimages to 
sacred rivers and tanks of the Hindus ; 
and it inculcates loyalty, gratitude 
for favours received, philanthropy, jus- 
tice, impartiality, truth, honesty and 
all the domestic virtues known to the 
holiest Christians. It would be difricult 
to point to a more comprehensive ethical 
code.” 

In justice to our missionaries, it must 
be admitted that there are some — and I 
hope many — who take a wider view of 
that which is good in Indian religions. 
Amongst these may be named the 
Rev. Dr. Caldwell, S.P.G., missionary, 
and afterwards Bishop, in Tinnevelly, 
who in 1874 exdrcssed the following 
views in Congress : 

“ I recognize in Hinduism a higher 
element — an element which I cannot 
but recognize as Divine, struggling with 
what is earthly and evil in it, and 
frequently overbrone, though never 
entirely destroyed. I trace the opera- 
tion of this Divine element in the 
religiousness, the habit of seeing God 


in all things and all things in God, 
which has formed so marked a character- 
istic of the people of India during every 
period of their history. I trace in it 
the conviction that there is a God, 
however erroneously His attributes may 
be conceived, in whom or through whom 
all things have their being. . . . Nor 
need we hesitate to recognize in such 
ideas a Divine origin, seeing that in 
every human society, especially in the 
domain of morals, wc may always and 
everywhere see a Divine purpose work- 
ing itself into shape.” 

The following extract is from the 
inaugural address of Professor Max- 
Muller at the Congress of Orientalists 
in 1874 : 

“ 1 feel the time wilt come when those 
who at present profess to be most 
disquieted by our studies will be the 
most grateful for our support ; for 
having shown by evidence that cannot 
be controverted, that all religions spring 
from tlie same sacred soil, the human 
heart ; that all are quickened by the 
same Divine Spirit, the still, small 
voice ; and that though the outward 
forms of religion may change, may 
wither and decay, yet as long as man 
is what he is, and what he has been, he 
will postulate again and again the 
infinite as the very condition of the 
finite : lie will yearn for something 
which the worid cannot give.” 
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REVIEW. 

SAHITYA-SOPAN. 

Bv R. K. Doss Esq. 

BarisUr-at-Law. 

It is a pleasure to find that a busy 
lawyer like Mr. Doss should have found 
time to write a book for the youn<:j folks. 
It deals with a variety of subjects, and is 
written in chaste simple and idiomatic 
Bengali. One unique feature of this book 
is that it strikes an altogether new path 
in the choice of subjects. The author 
has taken a sensible and sober view of 
important matters like the effects of 
British Rule, Loyalty to the King, 
Indian Economics and Duty towards 


Parents. In his chapter on Bengal the 
author has given a birds*-eye-view of 
the iinporlanth istorical events from the 
time of Hindu and Biidhistic Kings 
down to the British administration 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Chelms- 
ford. Biographies of eminent men like 
Golvhale, Kitchener, Ram Mohan Roy, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Rani Swarna- 
mai form exceedingly delightful reading. 
The Chapter on Health will amply 
repay perusal. The pictures and get-up 
of the book arc also excellent. We 
wish it all success. 

G. H. D. 



I I '« S'SV'S I I 'S ’l^«trl 


«ft%? F»!1'C«P31 5t»I-59|ia[^ 9t?5l 

fF«1 ^f9i»i a^ti ^l?r, ’It’ll f^’ifS ’5;’^^ 

f’l^t’I ^tC5 I 

<2ttf«t^lf^Trn’l Reflex action 
*11^ I ^W»JT« f’F aPtfsi 

’ll,— ^r*l*5l->l«^i|si ^1 '^'SSn^qsi ilf5( f^C«I 

H ’ll I >4^ I ^T’l^l 

^’t’T C’ft’l ’ftof ^flit’s ’Itt, 'B^’l ’’Itt’f C^lt 

’F’ttfel sitsi ^1*1 ^tf’TSI } ’STS’ICH 
'st’i’itir f’l^afel ’if^w f^8l «Ta- 

’ita ’ftw ’^fif’itii wa 'cit’ittara 

c’fc^a >itw<l%a ^*i« =»« i 

nfv c?«ir c^T^i m?,— 


58 I 8851 «it8al 
ntt«8 '3t« 5tc^ ^5^481 8[C8 Ti^?, 81 5ttM 8*818 
estate*® f881 '»15tC'5 ^1»lt 81f8t?al 81?,— ■588 
'«lf8tC88 5ti:58 8tt8t8% 5tfjf8 

5t8 .a 4? 8r®l^a 5f 8^1 '«lt8tt?8 f551 81 ^^51 
8f^8 8t81 ^C5f^5 58 I C881 8t8C5C? 

-a? C?!t% 8*P88'«f8 '«lt8tC88 ^Tai r8C858l 8t8l 
f88f85 58 I 8t5tt5 Ki nex.action 

81 '85588»88 8f8l5f5, 5t5T8 ®nC8 iSf1%8 t®?!- 
"If^ 81 l,r5[ f8C858l 8!f8t5 8TC8 81 I 

C8 C88 8ft88 8t^8 '88t8 888,— ^8^f5 ^851 
81 '«lf8651 5I51C» 8if8t5 *tR8 81 | 8tC'8fl* 

CafT8 5?C8 58 C888 «lHf8S 6C8, ^t5- 

581 ’f1?C8 «»T%8C85l^5^ C8^ ?I5U8? 8588 
C88t8,— 211^8 ?551-^f8E51 8l '88-’5r5 11518 

®818 5f8t5 »tTC8 81 | 




5^11 ^rrttwfir 

C'm ’»t«f ^fSWC« I 'Btt'^lil 

ciPn*!, ^^c'a 

»5f5«1 ’«Itl»l ; C5tt'j?l f?Wl f5«l 5f«I5l C^l^I, 
C5t'<t ^t?[ } »1>JW 

'Bt^ ^tr«(C»I, C«f1«tl C«tC^ Mtfnsi ‘^’Ita '5t'5- 
'«f9it’P »ital at a I •at a’?®! afttaa ^9 
«itatfaac9 fB9i at a'fat'® aa 1 
«tt'ewa mlcat at'satai a*a«. ^ca afnal 
BTtca, fua siSat cafaw if^'s asa«, 

l^Tsfai ata 1 ^'sa '*tt^iaa acai ’aB:as^»ia ^ta'Q 
caai ata 1 att^^tca aaa a'Bwa at«! 
^tcata fat^ sfeai ata, 'saa 'aB:aa>atat 
'BTattaa s(^f« aa 1 «ittatt9a "at< a'staa 
cataa '«9 «tta testa's a^al af^ta, 'Btattaa 
cataa «iaa 'at"ra ca^^tastta ^cafa'® alata 
tail ata 1 ^atfa ata a®f attatta a*ta 
firat at'? 1 cataa caitta atat ewa aataa 'saa 
^ afs* at^, atta^ atiata fata aaa«. aai ai^a 
tattaa ata aa ^aia atta at 1 catai a 

<2tt^a cat? aftata atfatat atatai 
aiata ?tta ^at^al at'? 1 'afaa aaat 
aa:aaataa ^ataaa 1 

< 2 rt%a aattaata faa^a faatafBta «itfa- 
aafa^aa instinct ata faatt^a 1 atatata ataai 
^atta atatfaa atata ata faa 1 a®:- 

aaataa^ atatatf® ajtata fa® aasa^aa aa 1 
atatfaa atatta «tt%a ca ata-?aa aa, ®tal 
faai at afswBl atat 'Sttfaaa a'^a ata at •, 
aaataaaltiat -stt^taa atai caat caa 
•aa? catalB <£tt^a atatffaa afa® at^ai 
®tatfaaia atat^ai atat caatai 

at®tfaa awtaa a^f® atai «it^ai ca 
aaa atti ata, ®tata ^ataaa atai ataai ata 1 
fa® ca^atfaa ®tai aatttat ca ^taa aj, a 


[ '»ias. 

aata at-sttaa a» |l5al atfaa aa *, ca aias 
la cata at’t >aa? f caa ai^ca fa «rata aat'^ 
atat® ^ata atat atca at,— fa® aaa 
'aafaw®! i^a fafaal a^^ ataata atat caa at 1 
caVatfaa «at atti a"t< atataai cai-a's.a 
®®5tacaa aaatat at'jacaa aata ata fa® 
aia®al afastt aaifaifta afaai ata ifac® 
'ata® ata-, ata-ataa f®a ate® afa^® atatl 
aatataa fata caa ;— ’lata «rt'5jaf5t at'si- 

faa atattaa ^ataaa 1 «rt^facaa aaa at<i 
af%®5®i at ftata ^ata <aa^® fa'ia ata at •, 
^atat caa ^^atia aaitcaa aia'lf a^ai t5 
aaaatca ata®fa afaai cata 1 

fitt^fataa 5 ai-caata ^®^a fa®taf 5 ®taitaa 
'^afafp® I fa®ttaa aaa attit ®®itaa® 
'aa^ faatattaa 1 ^f® ® f^ataaf^a •sttata 
afaai «at cat%a attj a"aa afac® aa, 
fitt^a t® 5 taf®' ®t?tfata ataai atai -stt^- 
fataa atat at?tat cai%a aai-caata afaa 
afaaa at®ai ata 1 ata-atata caat’<'?i Sit^at 
•si^f® ca aaa at« ataai faa®t afatafa, 
aiattaa isttaiafe C 39 %at ®®^® 1 uq ®fata 
®tattaa caa asa*?. ata at j ataai fatasat afaai 
^ta^a faatatatat «a®ra afaai atfa 1 aaa 
®t'?l at^ai ^f^al ata, *flat fa'?ta at® gfa afaai 
aaa ^at®a a'»t®aTta aat^ai ata, ®aa 'stai- 
at® aaaa ata at 1 ata^fa 'stattaa faai 
afac® aa "flat atta atat^ata aaia fatasai- 
Hf'ya <2ttata af^ aai 

•stt^fataa nfataR® faa'Stata atttjaatai 
<2taa ® ^®taf5a atai fat^a aat a^a aa 1 

«taa a'ft'!, (Reflex action) ajtattaa 

ajtm fata flat -sltftaafa^ai caaa «p?-itifa 
atatai fitai afaattaa 1 ^atai ataa, a®aat<' 
at« caaa atfataa fafaai "ffafta ®®tta atat^ata 





c?<tt?i, «tt%« ii'5w? c»i^ 

’It'?! fir^l 

cfr«Jt5i I *t'5T ^1*1 ^tcsti c>rRwi «(T'«cq ^*t*f 
Tift'S nti, c^i c^«5fir ^f5 *fl ; *i^sr-cift?3 
«tT« ef?Fta 

^1 1 ♦I'SflffW’tC’P 

iiri, ist^ cn cirwn ■^r’nwfjfiy 

«f3f fi|t^ 

|i55l ew I ?tt*? V% «ff%t»i 

'5m<it®n '"ftCTtfl ifSsi Otic'S Sts, 
*t'5CTfll c>it4t¥Tt3l «rttsffii f^rc’F '«r5n4 
5? I ^ttl5 ai»*f '?t?9 59 

’fifSc'® *tl^, =5«s*1^9isf'8 C’lt 

m^i "1^? 5tai 5l9i 

I 

'Btt»f5i '2tt%9? C5f59l 'af«l9l 59|K^91 ftf«t- 
9t9 ^tCf I 5tt^ ^r^'if® 

9^91 ^t5t^r 5<'S|5 ’PfilC'S ntC9 51, 5tSt9 5t5R5F 
C5i^"f*f Hvl 5Pt9 I fn® 5?9t^ 

9t5f5T9l 5t59 'St’fti ’ff^t'S *ftC9 51,— 

CifNsi '9f591 i5T91 fn^il I 5^5 «tt'5J5 

^5t591 C5f59l Iiff5t5 «ft%9 ^5^9 

C3?%9 59I1-C^9T9 ^T9*l f5t^"f 5i9l 5i1^5 59 5l I 
fi-VI '8 ^WIt5^ ^5T9 f%f% I 

f95l fi'5r9 ‘415< r951 «fWJTC5 5W5 
*tC9^ «1t%’t*l 5«tt99 5«f9«^ 5591 
®t9 « 555 515 5ta, C5 5t9l f5C^5 

591 9'?^ 5^5 I 51591 C5 ^faj C5f5 «il5? 
5151 5l5tr95 5l51t99 55 9f59l 55C5 'J51lt5 
C9il 5f9 I f55 ^5l9l 95-9t9[55tt5 95 i|l5t91 
t5U5 5t« «llf5t5 5lt95 51, f959i59 C51i5l9 
*•99 5lf59t9 W» '#15191 9J« 5^91 5lip5 I »<lt 
5l9t*l 115 "15 "15 91.59 5^C5 <811^9 5l5tf95 


5^519 5l9l 5t5lt5t59 ^9®rtr555‘t 519991 5f991 
^f5l5l55 ;— t5t9 r99t5 59 51^ I >211^9 
59519515 951-C591 55t5 '811^15 5 ^l^p15 

'8tir955f9iT99 C9-555 591 9f59lC55, «ll59l 
'2t9t5 51519 r5f«'S, 5f959 fif9 I 9lf5t99 8115- 
f55 9f5'9 59"9C’f 8llfltirC5 C9 555 5®:5555 
(Rellex action) C991 C99, 5l5l9 5f55 8fl^9 
5«5l95 951-C5919 ^C55&1 <1151 5lt5 I '2119^9 
^9t59 5trfj «lt55t5 >555 5t55 9^51 991 
5 T 59 U 5 , 9151 55! -555159 5t9J 5f5t9 f5 5*51- 
C99 C5lil9 9lf5C9, 5l5l f?9 591 9llC5l5 51 I 
*1^5 5fl?jt«| .£11% 5t5l95 5lt<J9 ^«.9r5 
f5559 9^5^ 5^5 5^91 'll'5l^9lt5 1 

811% .Itt59 ^af59 9J9 5919 5C95 591- 
5r®5 5915159 5ni9tf5l55 I '#l5l9l 5’^r95t9 
519591' f5t55 >99< 8tf r59 555 95t^9t 911911 
19919 CSll 5r9t55 I 95l 9l55J '5l^r55 ^9Wt- 
155 i|t5 iSl5lt99 C5^ 555 9I19ll5 l5r59l 

9ir5C5 9lC9 51^ I 5t55'5r5t5^ 5f95Jlll 5f9t5 
5^9lC5, 49t 555515C5 5f99'S5 5f99l 5t99 
5l9t5 5l9U5 I .515^ 5l«5l9l99 5t9J CSttlll 
5 5lf9ife^ 811^1191119 5W19 5l91 5l(5l951 
5l99ll5C55 I #15191 9f5t55,— 811^19199 5tU 
'9551® 5919J5ll59t l55lf55 19C9551 5r99l 51^1 
5f99l9 '5ltf,— "559 811^91 9l51 5t9, 5l5l 

C595 819159 999'^ 5^91 5r99l C5C5 ?59 
811^9 C595 81915 5 5^'|l5 5lt5, 5l?C99 
919 5l5lt99 9f9i 91 19C9551-51%' 51^ I 95l 
9155J .at5^ 9f«5l9til9 f59il« >995 C5l5 
8llf559l9il^ 55J 9l591 ’fl5l9 5t95 51 I ^59* 
811155*1 C9 5t55 5M9^ % '9 r9t9551 811915 
5l99l 51^1 5t9, ^*5191 5l5l9 5C55 #9159*1 
5<al5 5f99l 9ll99llf5 I 

59JI15 ^#t9lt5 95 5r«t59 5l9#f9 5^9llf 5 I 
^* 5191 # 811%9 5«195 51^1 5^91 51151^51 



^8^ 'STJf '« 

atf "gn ^fasi 

%»!*< I ^'«5 •sttf^’t*! *»t5, 

'Bt?t9l r’J »1^9| ^t^J 'Bt^l 'St^l'ta 

"if^j ■sf«U’i ^f?tc<r? r<’«tt*f 

fi|»r I C^VtC^>I (Descartes) iStT% « 

•wr 'il’if esr^a ’twK i ac«a 5»itwai 
'ei?>ltw fs(flf^'®'5fca Bf^COI'Q 'SWC^ 

^f%a 'oiuat’t ’fai ^ta ^tl, c»i^ atasta ^'sa 
-sft^taa 5*11 c’Fata acaj f^iaa atf^c’i's, 'sfai 
ifia ^*1 a»ii ata hi i 4rt%ai atai asca, astai 
^a-a» H^attcaa acH'l ^ta i is^ «f®$ 
«tatt?a 5tH-5t»itH a!?ai^»i'e caai ata 

HI ; tftan '8 a^Haapta 'hs^h ^ta’pfS 
Hia afiiat^ 'statfaaiaf ^'gi?ta alt's 

aa I Ht^taa at' 5 i ' 2 tt%aT ca ^t?tH ^fai- 
«ttatca «TtHar att^i 'ata c'saftc^a ^tai afac® 
Httan Htl *«at afaata cslt's ascan ntl i 
lata Heal •stf^attaa HtHi alatfan i 

HtHtfaap^ alcas •sttrisafa^aa «tt6)H faatt^a 
"gn caat^rs «rTa«s ^faatfacHH i >sttfHH*i ca, 
aata aata ai^caa a^i ^fa; facaenta afa'® 
atli ata, ^tata at® H® 4tata‘a?^at® at«Tfa»i i 
a(4tfaa Hf«® ^arata (Buchicr) atcaa nai 

faatatfacaa CH^a -staa ®raai «t5ta araatfacHH, 
awfa® HWta -aati.fa »al ^®ac®l 'Hanan 
®faai «tt%atcal sHi-caai ®ta i H^ataa 
ft'atHtiH'a Ha *aat ®tal HL^ataapia natHHafei® 
«itHHi a^t®^ 'St ata Hta I «al ®atli >iil aacal 
Hf«®facHa a[w tfiata »hi fnatfan i 
• ® cHH faaafea 'ja^ lf®attHa ®ai i lata 

Ha HHfaaTt® Hf«® ®t^ltHa atra'^a®tc«i 
®tata HHatCHtsHta 'aaant® alatfa® i ca 
’Hf®a)f^aiwa «tf®ll ®faal ®t?F|s( fawtena 
Ha^ -statH ®faatfatHH, f®fH ®tatal Htatcai 
•sttita Ht®ta® ®tilja'<3 aitHji fat® ^ta« ®raai 


'^tfslH, I [ viji Hti, 

fftHH I 'HtfHHtf®Htc:aal 'a® ‘«®ll miff's 
Hit®, r®® ®atrH ®aH ®aH ®tHHl alt®l cal 
a®H ^t®f®a Hfaa'^H ail i «iil Hfaa^H^fa 
afa «?taH atatna aa, ®ta ®t9i 
'Ht'fta aa sta hi,— ca®fa Ha'am^ca 

a®f®Ha"Hata fa®tH Htlai •afftc® ^h ®raai 
Hf?ai c®tia I ®t®|3( afaatfaiHH, c®aH ^ta'fs 
alltl ca 'Htnta «al 'Hata Htaa^H aefe ®tai 
Ha } -aiasf®® Scaanta atai Hf^ai •HtRat 
5al-c®att® ca a®H ^afeaii caata, attar ait® 
ca '^fac®® Hfaa'^H ^tfaai caai caa, <n',\ 
aaitHaa alta ®lail H[®aHa"Hata faiaa^a 
alai li'Bta i ca «f*it® ®taai atata® ®i^i afa, 
®i®?iHa at® ®tal «l 'H®tial ^'«.Ha alai 
-Hi^faHt® ®itaia ®faai afaatt® i ®lt®l ®t®- 
IcHa ®ai a®j afaai atfaca afat® aa -'Ht®- 
fs® ^c^HHta atH 'Hitaai ca-a®a asta^aa 

(Reflex action) ca’Ha, ®tatl |tft®H 5tai ®fata 

atatcaa ®'!,Hf® aa i 

®t®lcHa ^'i^ra Hta, '©fata ^c'^t'S' faat®® 
«ilai Hf®®aacH cata ®t#a ®cBHt® alatfan i 
^faajt® ^awtfa® atat# (Lamarck) afaaitfH, 

‘SttfaHi facHcaa ^aa^tta ca a^a ®f»w»i 
®ia, ®tata faaata a®tHa®r®c® atapfa® 
alai ata lai ali®l at®ttaa ^«,Hf% alai 
Hi'? I c”as(aiti caia3( 'H'la »<i®aa Hf«® atai- 
c^a »«l faal® ^aaaa ®faai ®^ ^a« ®faai 
faiHH I «tatai afat® ^ta« ®raatfacaH,— 
f"r®tft ^^at® wtffai fata ca aaa f"f®ta atfaa 
®faai 'HliH, ®aH latl I®1 ^T'a'a®® ca, ar^taa 
H[a^H[®a c®tH 4t®tia tH®ta atfaa ®faata 
c®'t«ta raatlatfaH ><iat cal c®VtHl Hi^atsaFta 
^ 5 ^a®tf®a aiai at^fa® alt®cf i ca a®a 
®tli «ttfaaa aifai-4tiattH fH®l ®faal ®®Ttta 
Hfaa® ®ia, ®tai «taia cal a®a ^ttlla faiia 



<2lT% I 


(» 'e 1 ] 

'«*l <1C'5, 

C’^tf^fl *Tt'5t9 I 

<211^3 I 

5it® ^151 ’i5T[?pw 

'^t3 ^9 *11, '$’9*1 'Sttf^’t'i 

9^91 9a9«, 59!1-C^91 
spt9 I 99 9I95tC9 

^t9«9f ?9 *11 I 

^r912lt9t’f ^191 -^$1^ 

9^91 »K^tC9 ’ifil'l® 59, 'fl’l f»l9it«tB 
’I® ’f$t^C'5 ^C*it955 f9tt»l ?t*r*1 9iffl9tfisC9I*1 I 
f951 >£ff99[ «»'ift*T^ ^1^911*1 (Weismann) 

^5t9 5^91 ’lf®9Tr?C9I*t I ^f*1 9f9t« 

'B(t9« 9sr99trei»l*{, C^t*1 «t% 9f9 ^f9i9 

56^1 ^f99l C9t C2|^9 9t9la«l «!% 'eiC»t9‘1 

«tr9?P'$9 ^M'9 59, ^C9 ^1519 9<C"f 

I^5i9t*1 9«r«9 afsii Jj^ana; 9f5 

«tt% lf5i'2tl9tC’t $t5t9 9t5T-9®It*1 £9*1*1 f<lt"t95 
«1tr*19l Wn, '5C9 «T51 C9? ^t9sK9 

9?3l'f9$ 59 *11 I 9C9 ^91 91^^, £919 
aif^* f9C99 9f9«1C»1 *il9*1 5t9t9lf999 9t«(tJ£« 
(^*51 9f99tC? £9, 9t9f1l9t9 99C9 '»l5ta 9£a9 

91919 «t £9181*1 59 *11, 5l£'59 
«lf 1^9* <19519 ^£99 5$ *lf?91 9l9 I ®ll91- 
£^9 flU-ncna f»15it« 9$J 5l£»l 9f»l£$ 59,'ilt 

«*1^t9 ^ 99 ^ '8«l£59 9«1*19‘5f 5l9£9T'*199 9l«l£S11 
9£5l99i£<1 9|1'5 9;f991,'^r9t 5^£9 I f9*^ 
«t^5i 9Jt<1t£9 <5151 £591 9t9 *11 } 9*? 'e’®t£59 

^i5£9!'8 ^ra9l 9t*1-9t«ft*11 f9'51 ^f9£5 59 I 
£9*1*1 9jf^ 9f5 ^9£*1 '$19* »It'5 ^£9, 

<5C9 «l£*19* 99£9^ ^I5t9 »l«tC*1 9£aFr9'5 

59 I <ir«£919 <3pt t5 ^9?19 *lf^51 

*l4 *11 5?C»I 4tt9l 59 91 I 

81t5t£l^9 '9 'St9'l£99 f»l5i1W -2tf^9t5 ^f99Tt 
SIn’Wt*! 5*1 91^ } r^P «l5tC9 '5.(9* 5«9t9 


^8« 

<1l9t iflfW 9£51l9«f 919519 '«*tt9'5 9*£9, £9 
99£5 t^f*1 '*95 *15*1 f95lC59 «15t9 5f99lfg[£9I*I I 
£9 ^*1 ^59-919'^ ( Genins ) f95t9 5^91 

9t^9£'» «f1%9 5£9, <Sl5t9 9£91 ^ f8ff9>lfel* 

9<51£99 »IT9T9 I ^5t599 r5£®l «l5l9 9'5'9jfel 
9(9519 5^919 9«t991 I '>11991 «ft9^ £5(9£5 

<ttt, '55^ ’lf99tC9 >fl9£ '®It95t«9t9 9£9I 

£9 95»I 81915159 5(99t£5, '5t5t£59 95£»I9 

£9«t81 9919 59 *»! I £55 59 '5 (9fef9£&, £55 
59 <5 95l2t?W ; £55 ^9«9 9«l9, £55 91 59t*15 
B9»9 I 911919 «f^£5^ ^t»l911*l 9l£59 \»I 

^«9-95t£’f9 ( Genius ) <ir99'^C99 5*1 9(99l£59 I 
'il5 9f99'$9&1 19^ 91 91<5<1C'59 (9£’l95 5l9l 
^'S' ^«i9<l5t£'>f 9f®5 «ttC5 J39£ <1£9 ®l5l 

5?£S ■2lt%9 B9I 5$£«I ^51 r95l"f 'StT^ 59 1 
499 5£95 £5ll5 £591 9l9, 915191 ’«sit(99t5l9£5 
'515t9£9 r999«> 9£9 5£9 ; «1l9t9 499 £5It5'« 
£591 919, 915191 '51(991519 9]'^« 5^1 5^91 

9£5 I C55 8»£919 99 5t£5| CBt£9 59 £5C9 ; 
£55 5919151 95(5-8*19 9l9l «55|59 5£9 I 

9Il£99 9£5, 45(95 99 t99-'95l£<^9 9r9- 
9'^£95 59 J ( 5(9 4t2t5l£9 «t1%9 9£519£55 
:|[9 ^59 95t£99 <ir99^£99 9t9I £5r99l£59 I 
9199 £999 ^'S' 9f99'$£99 5£9 599 9«-5t91 
915-5191, 4t'9(5 9191 4l5f^ 9^91 5£5, ^59 
'2)1% 5T« ^2f51£99 9191 5l9 95 '««t9"99 9^91 
555159 5 £9 I 95«1 9^1 5r5C9 <5l5ll59 

959t£9 ^19 59 91, 8f|99 9£-at£9 99159 '^519 
5f99l 59ir5£9^ ^99*fl9l 9599 5(9£5 59 ; 

f'5‘« '319 '«9 9^91 5f%£9 5l5l9l 9£9t£9 
5£9 49^ f9£9l£59 9<*t '9[<2rf^* 9t£9 I ^^5 jlJl£99 
9£<5 4 ^ >2t5l£9 95 8ft5995l9 ^*1191% 99- 
9W95£9 <1519 9l9 I 

55r5*1 5^9 9I1£99 5^9l£5 I 9'^J9 

<3;£9^5 *l£9 «1519 >2151(95 r95il5 9l9l 5£*15 



^88 




[ <I'<I, 


'<*1? ^t«f« c»it '«rfc»it55it5 

jw I r*^ <t« ^{«fG 

^tc»it^’it« *tic3s» 

I ^^w5m*»u r>t^tG »>^i 5^t9i'8 
m*nf ^t«f'« «»wt® 

8C*I s»1 I ^*1 « *tfi[- 

^«t1 

cn 5?r, '5t®i 

I <stt%ii *1’# 

C^^ 4f«t^ ’Ft® 

C^5» 5?1,— 4? 'SH^tfl'G ^<85 ^'0' 

f»i8[tcG *ft«9i ^ts 511 1 '?'55T< 5if«ir5 

Itn ^lTnt8'«fil apn «2l’Ft*f nf^WG, 

5l«! r^^9&1 ^ItefO ^?»1?® '^tt5 I 

ilt5 I 


«rtsRt«f I 

>O^V ^ ^8C«f vfl’Ff?*? 5l«(Jt^ C®t«t5t8 

ttflSlt'll 5^Kt551 ?t»lt5l I ’tf , 

'<’81 ’ttftC'5 5JC5( ^fjjjtsi I 

*ir«P««8l5T 'fl^l '5t’51 '’<C5»’8 ^s( I 

■rr85ft< <ir<af I t51 

<ln^8tr»n:^? 5W '8 

«(f« ^t5l I «lt85Jt«r 

^i« ci»H I ^t%8 

^fail t*fJ5ir5i»ii ^wiitf»ic<r 

I 5pt%?i ^?i5^»jt5ii '8 

^fn I *1^ ?t«ftfl »ir<'5 

fj|f»l'5 I ^?F*fl >8 

^t?t*i^ 5itM^f«- 

I ’^n’fi n? »it5(8i c*i^ 


^S1»l^ aitf^t5(, 51?8’5^3 r5|>5«r»1 <811? 

5f5C5f ’8if«[^«ii'stn ^«fPi'5 
^’lul I C®T«ttG cm^l, 

St5I»1CFt®8 ’Tja®!, C®t«ltG 5fl5lf[5» 

*t<f5lt??i ai5i'Stwt, 5iiin 

«1?f^ f50C^ 5»ts?t'®tC5I 5Ff85trf 5| I 

’5’l5li5( 9t8f»l<?t»I*l •tHl^It’t 

C'Sf’T’lS’t *1^8 C<151^15T fwa ^f35l, 

'fiJt'ltfl^ <Jtaj8 f^»lS^5^ fifsl, f^^l 

'9l<it«15i >8 Ht^l C’ft'®’?lt5F C"tt^5lt’tC8 '0t*1t’l8l 

’Ff^’ll^^ 

51^15 f^5rt8 »I^t«I5T, ><51^ apw ^'*.518 

5)t5llRC*1 *’t5^tlH5^ 

fe?r^<r 8^c»i5^ I ’ii<^tf^ 

4tJiaJif8t9|) ( »pi ) s^fts '^*11^ 5f9i 5j»r 

fsjsinr « «i?r« C5r?l8 ^ff- 

^l^F? 51 <? <211*1 3IW I "ll5Fjf»115 «< «51 

5lW51J 

>1t«(C51? C5F3 f'l'lftFsi 'fl’F 

5IC»1 »15rf^5l «??a1 OtJirsia^ ^1%»I5{ I f%f5l 

'S’Ftf^aFW 8? ’I'S.’ia^tS! « ’FFrm®^^ I'S.’F^ 
'5*t«1 ^fil5irft»I51 ^1^1 C5f HI ^H551 ? 

'B’l'srH ’Ftr^^’t ^ta sF^a— f^fsi 

f?p S(fgi r^^ai 's^F'i 

5Ffa5t^ fa5l*ft^ ’Fffll'SH I c»lt *1518 ’55fta 

'*l?ta '^tcai « *^18 fin ma5! «8 h a>fata5*i i 
apaH® m *ita5ita'9 f^fii •it'® atfat'® 
*irac9|5T HI I 'H«f8 'SfFta lit tP5»rraj »!tat5i 
(TF ’®lf^ai *if^»i I «r5itFtta »t?1a <it® 

5Fal *^i’i5Fi <<^ 5ita5i lit^ *ifaHta asai caia win 
^faw®! vflaa f5ia«i5itfl ^®»i nc^i '•la’ttw aiftai 
•110 F^W5i I «iFta 'fl'stf'f aiaatca faa'FP 
®l!ai ’j^ca^t'FF *fi® 0*1 f®5s i?i5ii0ta ^ 0*1 ^pfawsi 1 

c»i •laa i 0 wa f0|f5f5i ^ 0 l 0 i 0 i #1 at 00 »ta 



dal.'s >R<iri I ] I 


'S'VC‘1 »it« I 

'*T'5:»t5 •‘C’1tr«(^>l’* ?C»I ?[|51 

*Itf^C»I*» I C^tf«15PW? <1|'SF‘I 

'ST'rtlsJH ^551 I— vfliliW «f'5 5ll9J 

“’(M'fll f»Hl< C^tfn'51p?C»l «JJt5lWTC-5t 

9>ifJ C’lf’f 

site's? c*r^ »it^ ^Rcsj^ir 

I?iW? !5lf5I« 5f'g*3 <2r5tC? 

S^CSJSl I f^fsj »I5J^4f«fSJ <lf?3f 

c^scaj'tl^t? n'^sap «r?'6si ?rc?s» l ■Stf'S'S* « apif 

tnw ^?iesc?? '« ^t»iV 

C«nff^ ^t?t? 

fi?r? at?*! ?Ff?e«|si I '«ft?ai c? %z^ 

^cw<i f«f*» ’ii's 

?fii?i •ffafs's I '5tti(?i 'Ji^tc’F ?t«r- 
t-ft ^r?siN I 

'2tt6t!?’PT»I •-?!% '3t?C'S? 

I '5t?C'B C’Pt*! VJf '£fst? 

?5C»I ’PT-iaU’T 

?[|'5 1 ’Pt^C'S ?aJl c? C? '«»t5t?, C? 
Wtf apt? 'stat's? ?c? ?C3 

<slfai ?^'5 1 ’Pt^ ^tat^a f5«i i 

^fafa's »tt??tt? ^a^t? 

^faal '*t?t? •sfstc? ait’j's afac?? i 

?w ?t»i c»ita' ^?ii?ca? ^r^'saft a'^s'si 

'9f??i >9 «t?t? f?asi> ffspl >it« 

4ta? a» ^faw? aia< ?tf%?tt'sa 

I 

?3n& caWa’t afsta^tar ap'safc’t 

at^i ca 'sfaatfsta? 'stata ^aai a^at 

. ata at i "itaatta aat<sta? caHa*# -aetfii's aa— 
T[f% awipat< ca ««a ««at'9 ftfaf's 
a^atta 'stai ataata afa aataata atfaai 
a^ikaf? ata fa”?? ^ataa ^fai^ta i 'ataai 


ataatta atai a<aatar ^arf 

a^ata i «^a§l a^^ I a^'s aat^t i a's «ta 

1 Brat'S? fafaa ?tca «iiasfe ca^a 

a«taata atfaai w’ft’pa ata c^itaa tfa- 

ata at^as ^faai caa i ataaitaa ^ a 'atata^ 

a'^a fafar'B afaai 'aatfa's sa i 

afasaa a*!.?? 'a®t« a^a ataaa fa’^taa^tta 

ataattaa af«’ff'®Jata oqatSl <stat« 'altfaai 

«itra9® atatta i ^'ap 'sa ^^tfsiatl alt® ca 

aaa a?^at® alatta ®tai >aa a(aa«. 

'a^ffaaTa =?af^« afaatt^ i a®a a4a 

’pfaai cataacaa ®t®a ®Tifja «sratal ®fat® 

ata^ata 1*51 aa i c^ti? ai? 'aatai i 

aa»i ^aiataa i evta ttfa® i 

isjc®]® *l®f9i’Pta^ a^itataa Mt^rtTa '« c«Ja- 

«aa®ta ®ta afaaj'S' '®(tia i latataa •aaf? 

a® cafa?ia i fsfa ftti^tlai a'^®! apfawtaa, 

'itata ^nta a^a afip® «fttei ^1 ®ttaa^ 

•straff® fiata^^t® sif®® a|si I '§f-C'*itfa® 

’?^tfa®ta ca aaa '*1^511 ata>^t faai a?t®f^a 

l«asf ?a<ca^ ®«.afa8 ^ata ®a®s aata aapi 

®fac®taa I ca ®ta® fa^ataa ®t® afaai fa*?.- 

ca^ aaaataMi ®tat®a s^'5[si]^ll®*it»t aataf 

®faatfat?a, cat fa^atacat ^^aat^ t«aw 

^faap atai ®tat®a ai ® fagai ;?taia ^aita 

atata abasia afasa •aata ®rai®t(pt, tat 

fs«i ®raai ajnsjttt ajf^atait ^tat*a ^fta 

» 

attaa 1 aw®! af®®a*it a^acaaata aa 
®tat®a <£11^? faaia catataa ®af®«. fearfa ataa 
afaattaa 1 ®^a! 'ttatai aa«®tn ®Ta®aT^a 
® ®ta®‘ta itfaatfaaacaa ataw ^a(ata^ ••rt® 
afataa tatt® atsfa att 1 

®tfaa« ®a ®ttfa®l ataafe tsfeatt* fa®'S' 1 
4®!^ «ft®tii «a® tariai aaatataa ata 1 
ataatta tjt tl®a«i*~ 4 ®?t faata ® a 



-^tar « I 






4 ^ 61 '»« ^C4ftf«r« ^^S«1 ^fsif^f'5 

'{t^mc<f Sltl I 

»fltfr*» '«»tf*i’it5qtaf c^ »i’i<»i fear fi 

H5 'st^i «t^t"f ^^11 '»i’i«^ ! 

*fWl w ??9i— «ffiiil »il2p 
elicit!! fsat wf«ic'5 9itf’I®i1’r 1 
C'Tf^l'tt’f, "ft^I^«"f3 C’lt’^t’tl— I 
^firsf— I ’TtsT£^9 (?H(^- 
f<r>T— c’ltfi’iw^ I ^51!^ 'ifiif?^ 

«Ht« ai»J‘t^i‘ta '8 ’it^tt'r? f"tiiM£«t3 ^v^ 
'•^rtf'SfBt? c?fifsi ®t3- 

C'«i— “^f?£»r!-<iw«rt” ‘nt'*li 
CiffHlI «(« I ’F»l'®s 

^tf»K*I «flt^ >ac^ 

•N^’F 5?( I '8«IS! JJ?? a 'Btc^ 

'AAK t^n *Ft*l a fV 

’ftf 'st^tcB *(£*1 55 *ftiint£«r 
'^rtl’JtHI r^^»I sjft I 

^t£5R? C^ r^£"f^ »lT?t’5II 5r?9t;B 

^\ I ^t^iai nf^sit£«f?f 

ff^ "I^fl »I^IT? «ft?Ff£»I 

^f9*it»r I 

n(£^ «tt?[Slt£«f ^rfBf?, ft®t»|?, f6f’F'i’lt»l!I 

« f?»» I f’F’« 

iST'StE^ '8t?T^ s?Tt I 

»i«nir I'st^c^ f^’iit'B fN *fr5gt«f^ f?£irt«fl*£nt« 
«t?£'5 ’F^?'«fn 

V *1 CWf^CB ’IH I 'Bt^t? 4^18 <8 *lft« 

*v ♦, 

47 . 47^5 7|7t71£5rt »Jt 1 ^?t£»I? 7f^® 

fi[»I I f®fir ®<!,7ti:9r »ft3sJT£t 47f5 f^£®3 

«tt« ®^«Tff£»|5( I <sn®7r^<( 

^£*15^— "IrtsitW? C^1 bW£*I C^ 

^<*n fl w, 


fiffn, C7t*i >ipir8 

Htt— ^t?t£® 471^7 ’It'SSi ^t?£® *1t£^ I 

»iisr ^5[ta 7tir 47§r 

5«t»f 1 5l£^ »rtlisi1«f '9 5(t£*IlI 

C^ 47 f5®t7<7 ^r<® 

«rf£® ®t?i 4^£9i «|i® 5^91 1 “<3!;j(f7t£9i c«r^?7 

■e 4^ item ^5r£^? »(tai 7f35i 4 ^ 

?Er?£*t? ^t7l I ’ft® 

1® 4^ £>)tRn£^? 7^t£5l ’fT5"t® ?f31 f^^TI 
4^ 7<J»£7? ?t®1 1 ®«f»r£7 4l '7tf*l5) 

^<t%7T5 7R|£5SJ I 47f8Si ^t7l ^^915 '«£tf^- 
9t£5J», W9 9twt£7 »l£7l9*< 

7f99j 9r9|£5[!T,— ‘8?T?rt7, 7flf^ ^’fSl ®<1®£7 
4? '8(tf^91 95 »1?9J7 ^999 7ffl9l 9t£79 I 

47t99 <1® 9^£9l ^99t»17 9?91 

’r£?, '7t»t9t9 7t9t£99 S9?®' 9f£7 JIl I 'STt’ff^ 
f<11 7f99l 97 ^79, 7T9t£99 *ftn 9?£® 

St®J5 47fB 9f9*l ^t9s?t9 '7t9t£99 791 9tt£9, 
Ttflf^ ®f9t£7 99 7f99l '7t9t9 7f9£99 I 4^ 
«f7t£9 ^t'lr^ 4f®19 9® 9U9 '7t9t9 7f9£® 
<1tf9£99— '7t99r8 7®77l9l £9% 7lf9® 9tf7£® 
<1tf99 l’ 9t7l 4t 4t®tC9 9li 9l91 97f® 
7fi(£79 49? 5J991 97 7f9£99 I ®99f9 
47f59 99 47f5 7f99l aF9t9£9 fe®9 9t7 5tr5 
^7 «r®J5 9t79f99t£9 '«ftf9t® 7tf97 I 47 
r999 C999£®9 ’1t£9I9 47^5 ^^9 9<Jt9 ^9(7® 
9^91 I 775771 f59 ( ^^9 9C7 9£7 ®t9t9 

9^7 f977 f99i 9t£9 ^9l ®tf<r9l £9 «T®J7 
r99Sl 9^9 I £?99C®9 f97^ ^9f^ 9^91 9f99,— 
7tf9 9f9l® 4I7® I f77 9£7 9£7 
■9t9t9 9^7 f9®5t7 r99^ 9tt9, 79t9 4lf®7t9 
779 I ’7f9t9 f9«9 9f99t9 9t»r1 499® ‘®9- 
f7® 99 9t^ l’ £797® qf7 9^91 7*l£7 ®'S.'99l 
7f9£99, £7t9 4117719 7f9£99 91 I 9f9% f97- 
9t9 9l9l£9tr99£79 r97^'^9f^ 9^9 ® ®t9t9 





I ] 




’ff5»r I c^tf^f*!^ •flftws !?t*f "ftf ^1<f apt^r »lt^!i1«r '<ii<t 

«(<99 isrrfs? spf9t>|5! *9^? 'S's.’ifa^rjS *^5? ?t«f- ^5i f^'st^ ^*»«r'5 *?« i sitw?i 

J^fSTtW «t^t»t 

'5<tsj ’l=«?|ar 5«1— ’^^t^’51 ’Pfai’lJl I 


?^9ri ^t«nrr^u ^5t9it^ 

c<ffV^t5 wa 5^81 1 ^c*t 

?twt« I ?it«n «t«tt*i 

fttfi 'itfiiwJi *>1, *fn 

«T^’f'5 ?t51 I 

?T«f»lffl«(tW ®^C9f ^t«n r®®t»ii 

f® «f9 *nnv{ ?* 

^«fl fsi®& ^<511 

®t?t9 

w mw ®t®ta ’i^tn f^sii <iit 

®t?t« «ttf^ '“Ttr’iiitr? I’ ^«fl 

«f<iy| ?l®t5 'ii'sc'r i f^fsi 

®rai(i ^tfsr 

*r?fr CW? «(t5l ’Ffil5tf5 *1®!, 

*t®, ®t5*l «rf»it3 JS’rra sp^nt^r c'll’ftar i 

^t5 Clint'S 8I9{CUtf®® ir9i « 

»lt® ®f99tC?*l I «tf® 

9t5T I' 9l®t9 ^9 r99t? 'Q ^tipcnj *tf9’^< ®i?9l 

^1^91 I f®f^ ^’t9T«H9f 4»9t5f 9sf?- 

C9|*l»— ‘?’f9l«r, ’*9tf^ '^t9 %®t9 

99 ®r99 5?1 I ^’t’t‘1 7*5^ « fs|'#C9 9^5^ (959*1 
9f9C® ’1tr9t9 l’ ®99r9 ^9«t*l 9i:9 

(9599 ®f9C® 9rff^9r I >9? 9&91 9?t®^ 

9W9 9t9 ^99t9 91 919919 9?91l« I 919919 
99 919 919 9C9f?t ^99^^ I 919^919 9l 9199- 
919 919919 9199 ^«,9f® 9^9119 l” 

«Ft99 C999f ^919 9(99—99119199 9l9 
’9i{9lC9 919919 9ll99 9^9lt9 I 991- 

C9199 ^99919 9199^919 1 9t99lC9 '«l9lf^ f99- 
9f*99 ^9 I 9^®91< 99H9t99 9t9lK9U9 


ll95^f%Wl9 CT5T I 


^\m\ 

^119 1j9 f99 >999 1l9 9lf»l 1 

^1(9 <211(9 (91591 f59 *999 (9(93 9l9^ ! 
®91 ®t;9 '*91(91 9l'^9 5^f<&(9f 99, 
t,9l9 91(9 ^9519 99 9'9 9(9 99^ 99^ ! 

9f9 (9(9 >i(9 ^(9 9?(9 9l(9F 9(9, 

9lf99l ^19 9(9 (991 9(9 ®l9l9 9(9 1 
99i11(9»I1 ^1(99 9® ««9I9l ^19 9lf®, 

91^ (9 t'tl 'SUflo) 4lt(«| <41919 9lf® ! 
9191 1», (99 1®, (<219 1» 9l'|t, 

9191 9(9 1® K® «f(99 999, 9lf?, 

919 9911 919 9®, f9^f9 91(59 ®(9, 

(® *919(9 99 9(9 99 (9 f ^9 ^(9 ? 

99i ^1(9 9*9 999 ®ca «it^9/ 

91919 ®(9 9(9 9(9 91^(5 ®® 1(9 I 
4(9 ^191(9 (91591 5K9, 919^91 9l9 919, 
(599 5(9 1« 9(9 9199 9(9 <2119 ? 

^9r9f1»iR5r m I 



« '"lifts?, 


»rrft^T 5WTw?i 

'« t.*?! ^^*1 I 'flt »Tt®t«r^«.»l? ’F'5 ?t5| 

’ft? fpft® 

*fi®r « '9i>?ta^5i 'Sffftu 

f«l« ?«fsrC<l»a 9t9 ’It’tlsi CSff«l5tf«, 

ftf ^t^ta ^fcaj cas? ft ^ftal ’fft sift I 
♦twt'?a fta^i sFf5«. '«ia‘tjt^ cnftai 
ftft®' a^atft, ft« csi^ <."lt'Bt»i^f%a sreai's 
^'sta cafa ^faatft i fta c^tata 
falta-’s^^l sjffa ^m\T^ c«i9[l cafta ? 

aa*i-aasii atatfla «ra5i ^sita csstc^ c^atata 
"ita c«aa ^faai at Btftal ? aata aita 
C"ts[ aft aajac^ c^ft ^faai 5aita aaw ^tfasta ? 
caasita «ta C’Pfa aft aat®ia caiaa faata 
'wat^ca ? afttcaa ft'fcat^a 'ftca ft'gtla 
*aa' ftc^ faata ®awa 'aia^si, ’aaifac^ a^^H- 
c^a af^ 'at®ta a??5a asata-aiftsa cafti 
cafaal ^aaia ca acaaii arfftrsF 'Siata spf^- 
«ta— cn^ara ^'saa aia aia 'ata catata 
afta ? caatia caaai, gatja '« acaaft ftfa® 
alatcf— cal atataaac«ia ®^®tca ^'satc'aa 
"faatfta' ca aatfaa scaa a'S.ca atai 

atcaf, caaia cataatfte f« 'ata catata ftfaca ? 
aft biaia at faaia aft'&acar aaa aa^ca 
atfaaia, aaa aca at® «iTfa •t’flatal ^aca 

ft 

1 ca cart cacaa a^ca aa^a'a ®aat^a« 
atai ’^ftai cat caa «itatcaa caH, ca cata 
caa af ate® ’jfaftc® atfaai ate®, •aa? ’jfaat 
®aa tftal a< tfte® ®trt, 'atatcaa cat caa i ca 


[ aas, 

cacaa afta ^a catat® «r®a^p, ®acaa "ftaa 
^fat® tca'ai ®faai a® a® a^aa fta«tftw 
®1iaa »ta tftttai ^tcat, 'ata c®tat« cacaa 
aca 'fta atca ®ta:§ftai aaar# aftc®c 5 . 
•rtatcaa cat faftai l5®aa caa \ 

aftaacaa ^at« aa^faa fc® ai5 atai, ^<- 
®tai ®tfta'^a *(® afaca ^aaiaa afasi "atatcaa 
caca.a aft, atatcaa cacaa aai ®tfa 'gfac® 
aifaatt i aftaacaa afi ®^^a^atc®t atiafa® 
atat ata, ft® ^tata ®®ai cat atta a®ta ®fa®, 
ca afi aaacaa c®a ®Tftal c®ca ; ca atta aa, 
aft, ca® « ®iai 'a® atai ata,— atatc® ®tata 
^aa ca1®i Bca v«ac aa^n 4® aats^ aalajt^ ®caa 
aftai <2t®tfa® aa i t®rttca cat ftai ■stsj® 
®faal aca at®, at ta ca’lajcari®: ’^ftftc® ®tattal 
®tai ftaica •,— aca at® •aaa ®faai afa ®ft'a 
ata ®tc®, ®ca ®^caa ®i^a ®tftai c®faai 
aa^ait aaa c®Taa®ta atajaa |tttc® atca i 
®®faa aftat^c® ®it®tc»fa atca ftataa'ia ®ta 
caaa^ftsa '^taa a®ttai, c®®®1a atal atai 
tf'Sttai atftc® cafaatft i acaaal, aai, caaai 
® ai^’iar caa ®tata ®aatfa® aacaa atafeftai 
att®; ®aa® aca at®, tcara aartatc®^®!- 
’jfta ’®i5®®® ®tftal ^<*®f5®fa’i’araatft aili- 
cate® aftc®cf } ®aa® aca at® a^tatf atai 
ate® ®tata a^a^fa fa'ftai c®raal 5 < caa^aa- 
atft afta aaca ««attai faai ra 5 Fc®a aata fftc® 
caa ®tata ftc® atrac®a, cac® «tata aata 
att®ia sni ®aa at ««®atai ’jaiatai aaala 
®ta atatfaaa«attca #tfac®ai ®tfaaca aca 
afa®ta, “catata atacatatac® ®tftai cat, 
ata c^catat, atfa I'ftai atft r ®aa® ati 
aj®ca%— ®®faa< c®"hi^ at®taact cattaiata i 
®asi® ati ajjsca^— aicsitc®^ i ®aa® afi at- 
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3^f?£8£5,— '3»r3£*3 8t3t^ 8 3ft 385<l£33 

C»ft88«£33 8t3_11t^C3 f33tt3l ^:3^f8 31(3- 
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»f|88t£3 338 8t3£8 ^8 3^8 I 4338 33t3l| 
C3£33 333£8 C3t^5£?33 331138 '3531 353181 
£3133131 «lf8fl8 3^31 3l£8 ; 43£ £3f338 3r3- 
3311 £31%5£1f3 33113 8 '3531-35313 r3£^3- 
'2t3£8 £3 fsai '^ir83l£53, 8l3l 8l383£lfl 3’^i3 
f3apt8 3l£8£5 ) 8531 £31^5£ai3 31 3f33l 

3f9l3Tn?£33, "£3 4t'5 .^1ir8l£3 £8l*nC8 883131 
f33l 3I«3 8l33 43? 8^313 3® %83 3li5 
f35ll3l ff3, ^f3 C5£<5 £38 31 1 3ff f38l8^ 
3aJl3t 3^£3 '3tll£8 35Jll33^ 8r33l 38 T 313551 
£383 3t8t£8 3l8£33 83 £331|3lf5£33, £31^531 
333 £3l8l£3 3l%£8 31£33 83 £331?£33,— 
833 '3531 8tfl3 ^53£3 3131 3;fetl3l 3f3£33, 
“31^8 31 3£33 3t3 

8l£3 3lf3 83 1 
f38^ 83£8 333 3^8 
8tft3 3383 r 

f8S£8? r8| 5^3 31, C3t%ar 3l1 8Jl3 8f33l 
5f3£33 I £33313 '3531 “<5^f3 3£3 3^38, 3lt3 
£81313 381, 3l«1 533 C3f^31 33 3lf?3l 3lC3 
£8131” 3f33l 8T31C8 £33£8t£3 3tf33l 3tf3£8 
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?ftt«r I r«i*rtc*t *tt^t*l 

’tf'Ifll \ '»l’>t»ft»It9 ’>»’5t 'il^? ?t'5llt»!t5 

?t'5*f '^ap «Jt^t ^fill'5 91ir<|a| U!l^^ ?itw- 

iTft '« *t>it7 ^i««rsic« ^t?n 
^tr««i I ^ttfi *iw ?twi 
wtftww ^tf»i?iti:s[5i I ’»«.»iH »ia)t»i 
at^l ^nj’stfic’isi f3i"f 

^tf%, *:[< ’tniw? 

OTitf^’^N I 'Sff’imnf c’?? fsfiiai 5?i, 

?t*f1 'SWl^ 

’fftfl »I^»I 

ff5l '*r^? «rl3% J^l i ^9i»it*r9^. 

«if«5»f^ !n I c^tf’t^'j 

'Sft^"f I '»r?*n 'ar’tftfBw? 

>?ts1 

c^t^^il ’»(f«f<tc^ ceil I 

*ttfti5l sit^«i^?i1 

Bt«r ’1?'5C9l ’Tf^ I 

^T^C’F Rt’F 

"Htrjuii tt^ ’!tf'5ui ^f»i»r ’®T?t« 5^ 

Idle'S af»i *ff^r5 »itf^«r i c»i'« 

4jf C’f ’ttfitltf?®! I '®»|5l 

^ffaill #rfT9l 5^C*I»», <1« C'Bt’ltC^ rBf*(»l, 

'*'rt>it5 fBf*»c^ ’itfasit^ *11 r 

•-^trsfC'S *1tW5 

( 

ml C'2t*r ^^si^ t® 

^t^l I c’ft^caRi >tan»i^f^ 

^9 « ^ 5?t*( «[t»i 


t« ?^t9T, ^if^i 'ttOi'w 

*1tM I 

?ffl"5tara s(t*ifBf^'5 BfPi 

f‘l^r05W «Ttl¥, -st^l 4'® 

'■ift’if® Barnc*^? c?tf?ifhr 

4i«r>r. c’lRt’if® ’iwH 

I ’F5Pt5 

^t«H fijits ^llt»IC»l» '^♦tuiSc’F 

I 

5afif®t, i'^fSi'Sl ’ff^t'5 <tf^t'5 

'^tr^'5t*r I 5^'5, ^llt«l ^tft? 

C’^’^^tfip CVRirl fsfH »fcsi 

fiarst 

c?«n I 

I »i?»li r^it*! 3t«r«tt>itw 

iB!’«rsi«t’ir af® 5^51} n?f c«rf<»iN, 
f®'5t? '«rt'«5l '»tt^t"t ^T^al «?f^i'®Cf v c*l? 

^'5 

’ft*!! '6t^ ?^»f I ^fSftW CtTf^fr, 

’tttsi f^«f ^'5."^^®, 

^•It^^l '9 C’p't’fnt!! ’fhw ?^l'® 

f^ap’ltc^!! frCT iftstlflE*! ! 

*!?»•! ’^n^fTPf^ «fw i 

''ft’ftfl ^5f"5^ ’FW«!ti> ^iT^tWI 

^ *3,^ «!«fItCT ^^tt«f 'Sit’ll *lt« ^fillt^l 
^’t’1'9 cwf’lsf? 'B’tt’tt'55 ’It'T’lW 'Slt‘1 
’pfii^l c^ ?t«r5ap^ ’fws f’Ptt*! 

^T«ft*l’ff^?ttjl!I *t«*f ^fill'Bl^’f } ’ft'®!, ^1 ^f®®- 
® aft’lt®^ W»I CT ^ttsf <ttf®11 CTt 
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C»ltt^5l 'SfsiSl, 

^wfwa ^\^ c^H r^rifa ’i^ar ^ »ir^« 
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^f 8 < 8 l 8 lf '9 8 ® '5]1t83 8*? «f83l '5l8l3l ^8 
'518J3 ^1t9Il£8t ^Wlflf'S 8?C'9re I C 8 ? lH- 
31^851 81 8l83t? -Stl 8 8 W 88 r88lC33 8[^38'9^ I 


'»Hf8 8181 8f88t8, ^I8l8t3l ^8lt 1.8tTtC« 
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®155151 "5^15 55C®C5 r55f5® ®f551 5l8£55 
51 I 

<211^5 lf®5lC55 5r’5C5 f55ars1t5 '2(C55 
®f5t55, 2ttft!i ®tCBj5 ®r5ili5l C5ft ®151 5^C58 
«1515 55 5f«I5l f5l55, £5^ 5W 

^C55 515 <2(lf1C55 5r5®5 58t5 I ®55 '3[f®l55, 
<2(1^5 <21®fl1<5® ®t5-®®l5.5£5,5®5® C®l55®t5 
®15515 5f5^g 58t5 <45? C5f5l® *11^155 

<211^C551 C5 *171 ® 5*C55 ®lf5 5851 C55®t5 55t® 
^nfg® 588tf5C55, ®151 5lf5 5^51 5t5 5t8 I 
®^515155 5® "1® 5t^C55 f^aPT^II ®®t5 
'^®, 51^5155 ‘4® 555 ®5l5 ®f55t? 



4*1 ^ W I ] I ‘it® 


ff»i v«^ »i^»i Miat^ c’R*! 

^t9t«(r «»» >in?"t^T^9l 

#tfirfltfwi»t'i I f’i'S ^tsr, 
«t4tt «t?tc*r? ^t?tc«rja ’*rra’F ^Isifksi i ^stt 
cwf<ni '5m«t 

«f9IC^ ?tfi 

«tr^ul c’vTw 

^fW»4 ^<^t»I, ’ft®! 

^Ijtff®!, iNf '»lt3 f«5C'5| 

?s ®!tt I ^t^t®lt3 

’sai I >!tf?c'8i c»!^ «f?i«f3 *nr 

*IC? I 

<8111^51 *tc«f 'Stt‘1, 

«lt5l ^t®!tPf®ll^ ^tt’! I >4 *lt«t 

’fc’i^'n ’ffiii®! ^8r®!’llii '8tTc*l 

'•tW® »itf^t^, ’»r«®s «9 *rf«F ®t?i 

^*l?it<f I '«Tt*itt?? t!^ ?r?tt?? 

S!<t*! c^’ltc*! fH? 

51® cJT<rtt5! 5»t«!n ®tr«5C5|i4 

»ir?® ®t»[p!^« ^fsc®! ?:f®’tt»!!f 

4f?® ^'ifj '«!t®iti:<r5 'ffsiPf’t’ii I 

■r®t’^ ’tf^i fs®, 

*«®t*! f® ? ^tfv ’i^Pr’i cwcl 

5!t^, ®Trf® ^«n c^Ptutff, 

®t?tc® W5 «ft’^t® ’IT??! cwc»f?r ®«n 

I «!tf*t Piwrt c®t*! c®!*! ciirPritr^, 
i^t®tt® m f?5l wj4 ®it?t«ni ®ic*! ®i?5i 
f®fH <ll*t«tw ®f!irBt^5! I ®p!i 

’!t*rrw? c®tt!!® ®W C*l^ ®f»!t»!:®!l*l 

c?f®r«tf«, f^®i 

ita ^’it^’t^®! ’twa ®«ita ®«tta ®t'?i <itl- 

c®c5*i ^ ‘jat ®»i 

^wtf I «<!*! a *fift ^cst *tf?atc5 •, caitw 
3lt®l ® i^caa ®t®ttat'9 ^t®rt 


^5 *tt^t®s! ; ca tpa^iw f5*r 

5t1 I CT C’l'ttt®! atf3» ?'?®, C*!t’l1C’!l 

c®5t '4’t? ’lai’tc'ta >!w "tan «f^® fac®a *, 
caatcn ftf® «faia fii®r, wcaa nt'S 

catca *if^»i ’Statwa ’atata fn^l sf®!?! at^®, 
f®’® hiatal f®a^ta f®wi «tata ®fat® ®a 
<it^i®a 5!i ; caaiin ’af®fa®ta atat* 3 fSIc® afeai 
^1^£®a >aa£ afaal at^ata ®« caattc®n, ®tau® 
5ja? '*( 1^1 a^9i *if®® I caatca faatiat 
^tata ®fat®a, ^aa aata ’a'gv ajps® 
ate®, atfaaiia ®tatc® ®te®a ar®i atf^ai f?ai 
fat® ®aaT^ atr®t®a ; caatta a’ft'^^ta »ta 
'f£®iai tjac^a aca ^tfaa®! ®fa® ^aa? ®'6i ata 
®fae®aal ca, f®fa ®tate?a <st'^« ®tatfaae® 
'8ff®at®a ®fac®cga, >< 1 ® a? firf®®!®!®® 
«ff%a c®a ft®ta ®ra® ai i caatta faatc® aaa 
c®ta aPaca ^taa ® a®t atfaai ^1^®, ®aa fa« 
ca®® ateaa c^tca attta! aj^ aa, c®aa? ai5t®ta 
afa® catc® 'ataf® afae® |fe® ; caatca f«j 
fsa atf® f?®, r®® c®a^f® f®® at -, at®a aicaa 
'Stata ®ttal aca ®fac®a at ca, f®ra a^ a® atal 
c®t®a 'sae aca ®fa® ai ca -stata ®Paai c® 
c?tfe atai ca® ; caatca ?®®ataaa fa*?® 5 ®ta feta 
fac® at atfaai aca a.fac®a ai ca. fa’iai ft®;- 
faac® "^ai ®fac®caa ^aa^ fa*?,, %aa fafa faat 
aca ®fac®a at ca, 'Statat ^’c*#® •®t® ®ta- 
c®c®a; caatca atat aatat® 4®3r a*al^«,aa 
®fac®a «aa? aatsi ajpy afasr 5t®ac® 
bearer ^aai boy af®at «i®t® ®fac®a at I 
facac® ^ca® 9tca vat aat® ®tca® a"*t< faatu 
cafaaiaca atatc%, ata «rtat® a®^fac®attai 
cata aa »at aa f* cafaa ai \ if® at «rtatc?a 
tf’ataa a®t '®tc® i ^fa ^ca®f^®ta 



vtar « i 


)<t8 

•tfsi S|1, ^\\ '8W «« finit»l1 C*l^ 

«ttCf C*1 *1? ’Ft'5^ 

«tt^«Tfll f<l5f»l'5 

rifWt*l1 a«l C®*!*! 

*tt^ ?" -sr^n <ftr®?1 fti *t^c® f^Ffa^ta 
*f^a nwa^ ’ii't aj? atf^ai felica— 

“^ttar fV a«f ’tta ?” '«rf? ^tta c*it 
w^^ata faw >iatwa >it<in all® *ti ^ili® at^l 
•filfi ati® ? ar»r® atf*i®i 'ja® la '«®ar 
a^al c»il®*r -f[f®a ®Tia ai utfiiai «rtt® ? «fla? 
»iatw f® cwti»rl<.*na ^faa ® f f a silai ^ra *Ttat 
«iiaa« calai*t ^ta*«f« 5 i?ia iatat»r ♦traaitaf ®faal 
atc®*( 1 ^a f® aial««*iiaa faw fa*ii 
•t® *1® afaar ^ma ®atfa® atia «sfca"r ®raai 
^?a ®f^® *ttia? «rfa f® ®aTa ncaa 

at®tai faiaa at®ta a® caa ®taa caat^ai 
ati®*!? ®ta f® ^laata 9i»iiife ^as*! 
a? ftT^aa c®T&t cafai® *fTa f arfa f® ®«[, 
®*tata ca'Iaa aajj^ ® 3^a®a®iaa aa^i® atai- 

^al ^ilai ate® ? ®ta r® ^a^®ata aitaaaiTta 
fa® »?fati»iti® aaata atata fa’yiaa ata af?ai 
®tai c®taa af^a ai< afi»® ®iaf «rta f® 
®aiat®i faaatal aiafa w® -srtaaa ®faai ^aata 
®fafaa ®l a® ®iaa?— *aai ®a®®ta lat 
c*haifa® ®tfa^ ®faai a^aa aaa ai® ®jia 
® a^a aiafa 09 c®aal atatf^ aa ? faata- 
ataca ^i^f^aca ®ta f® ®®‘f®ca c®aal aaaa 
atfai® ati® <«a< aaa®tia ®[taa^ ata ® 
ca®tfa®i a"atc® a#ti® ®tiaca feartfa® ®ia ? 
•®ta f® 5 ® c®aa ata f ^aa caa ®tata 
®tM «aaa® af%®ia 1 a® ®a aa, a® ®taai 
aa, >al a®a at^a ai ; ®ia ajiaai® 
f® fwai® cafai® ^tfaatfl ®aai ^atgi® 


ataa a at'^fafta ati'^a fa®il ®tfaai aaraa 
cat®ta afaata cafaai atia? cal ^jatawa 
a#f ca ®tatcaa aiaa faataia, ®fata ac® 
aaa®taa ®tai fiaa a«.aa < 5 (ia^ caaa cafaat 
faata «iiaa f® c®aal ®tca ? afa ai arc®, 
®ia aata ca^ ®fa® ® ®itiaa afaac^ ®Taatai 
f®faai ®taatiaa aw^ ^a ®raatiaa? af? 
^c^«>aa c®aa ®f^a afa® ®a{^® ai aa, 
^ataai ® aitaataata ®teta f® alf^atia? 
catiafs-acaa afaai^ atcataaa ai ®® c®ta arta 
^'s.aa r® calaa at^®^®i at® ®faatc5 ? 
caaaf^a afa ®tf®al fw ati®, ®ia ®®®fir 
®®atata a^t^ai ca ®®ta *j< ®faatia*' ? 
afa ataatiaa c®a afi^a faata %i ati®a, ®ia 
caiaiaa ®ta® ® fa®ifaata ®® f® f® ^a 
^•^.acaa ®ll ®raati^, aga ? ^ita'afla alia 
®t^j al alia 1 aa%ai caatia faa atf® ^®i 
atrajata ®ai alai ^tfai®a, itaja caata a® 
laia® alatli®a ® a®a afai®a, 'aaa f® 
f®af®^a ®tfa5^ af^ai ®t9tai c®aal afaia 
ali®iaa ? ^taliaa ataaat ca®al aai atatfta 
falta «f®® ®ata ®a®i ® fa®i afa al alai 
ati®, ®ia r® caa^aa ®faat f® ^fatat 
®taatiaa aiataaa ®rac® atfac®iaa ? caatia 
faaatat va®®tia ^aa aa^a^f ®«ft faiaa « 
f5a®’ll a’l-#taiaa aia ®faa® aatiaa «ta^ai 
atlai ^"^atfa® ali®a, caatia cal ^^atafagr® 
® ia®t® faatafa alaj ^tataJ ra®t «fata ®aai 
fa®’i'^®i atai a1fa®i ®#a ^® ®afa>a®t®a®i 
®rai® atfaiaiaa f®, at »a®t®aiia ra^a®t*l® 
® ®tajtf^® ^aia ®®alfa alai ^<f®a aaa 
sflata ®a^® ali®i5at <a® ®ata ®taai 
c®aal ®tffi®ft at ®t^ai f®| af^i® 
atfai®ff f 



4J| '6 0 I . 

«rt>»l «ft#N ’rWfir^ 'st^ *8 sn i ><1^ ’iftr 

^l«| *lt^Htf5— I 5^11 ^ttC’F, W"t CTI ^1*1^1 f\^^n 

’«i|5Tfi?? cst’rsi efNti ^tc’i I ^fiic'sfe, c»i c*r"ffei c’Pt’tt^ f C’Jtw 

A «t?1 ^t»ltt??l »lf^ ^f4!r1 'Bltf^tsi^ 

<8Tf^^ii cir<n I cnt^tar life's ^^9!? 5»i 'BT^gftr® 

W11 ’ift'snar ?li9i fsif fwt5Br 

<2r?f8? ’i*r*»i r«f^ ’yfst's 55, "ft^ »frjf ^rfwt^ ctr*f^ *(t^9it*r? 

8 ’jri^ <r, *if?c'5 ?5, c’llif’t cwrt5 «t>i’^t»il c?<tt^?itr«i «, 

?^C9I ^'5^‘'«f9! 

«l1«lf5^’8 H’fl '■»«]tW5 I 'Stf’t^l 

«rrfr*Jl '«'*r>r ^•itwaf *?, wsit'stc^ ^firt'sc?, 

'5t5T? ftipi '2t«fw »i"t< ^8^11 »ct?ia^ I cwi"ffl c^itt^u ^1 «ri 

rt Ttw «itf*i?ii c’*f\r69it^ "« wf^9it^ ^1 ^r^i% fift'sff ? isitftsf 

C4t?*l-^'^l ntH C5li '« "sttsitctf^ *11^ i 

c^fwrtt5*T, c»r? '«f^a ^t«ti ^t'Qsi «ft*r3i f^?5 csiT^fv'stt^ ^ic^t's.Jit^ ®tfvsi 

fef5« S((? I C^ «rt«8Tt5l ? fV?8l «l®It’f'5f?’ft’5F 

wf^?tfw»lt^ %;5 ''tt’ttf'f’tC^ ? 

^r88U5, f’f '«Ct>I8l *11^81^ ^f88 « 8^\ 

’tt’F*! ^fil8tr5C»|5J, ?^81 ^’IC'ST’f 8^18 ? CW*ll8' 

5!1 fnf^l C*r£"f8 ^t'5 ^f88l '5t?t8 f^1^t8'C88l CW’t ^r88tfl£9F'<8, '»lt’88l 

*IW £<£881 ^t'5?l8l 5J8 f’f ? ‘«rt’(t8 C8*t’ ^f8l8 ’1tf88tf^ ? C^Tt^^^l, «rfHtW8 

^rtt8 W1 8fil8l C8 8Pr«^f?, C*1 C^*t »:^’^t?l88l 918U88 f^'S^ 

f^f5l8fel ? 8sfMf CWjic^F '»tat8i1 ^filC'St? } f^t^Sl fW8t%9Isi, ^?f5(8'tC8r \^V9 

f*f85lJrt^tC^ ^«f1 8ffa£^ 'g9| j '8iF«fC*lir r8»fI8 f?8l 'ff«.?C9r '59f8tt^?r •Sff^il 8'r88tf5t9IiT I 

tirf^ '»18W1 f *t*t »18£8i C8 C^W^tW '«lt’f8l ’8?f>l8tC8r ^tst8 8f881 

^^Vf[ ’8'5 ^t8tf^»lt^. C88tC5^ bRi 81 8t(^81 ^31 I ‘«W"f 

C^n8 «ft?^ 8[?8tCf } »rr8lf«rB f«[’rr{8 C8\8i 8 ^88»8 ^r8t«f5l«fj‘f8 I 4Wt 

W C'Sm 58tt, C*l BJt^t Bflttf^ fBfil ft£9|1^»|8f «ft^8'8l-^BJt9l B8l C»f£«t 5?tt l’ *«Wt«hr 

«rtfB8 ’»t<tt8 «ftf8C8*l i '«8’t8t’1U C«t^8l 8t?l £91^88 8 C'*tC^8 8^81 bj^ 81 *, C8 C8t 

3t8i1l8 l8f t^8l ’ttC88 CBtC8 '‘IBfel ^t8 8f^8l 8.« ^ 'i\<8C88 ’ir8t8, C8 CW^ 

C88}»I8tt5RI»l8la|^f8[88l8’t8"8C88'*ff8r8W8l 8ff^9lt88r '«f^88'^, C8 C'rrt8 88?^*^ 8f^8«rJa 
8tfl *88f59I, 8rt1 «lt88l ^I81 fW8tt®, C8 C8C»t C8tf8Br- 

^t®t8l >88 ®tai8 ^£5 f®£88, '*t£8J£8 ®t£88 '?£8 89t8«%8 8«I888l 8f88l 8t^£B£®, 

f*W fi|8 >88i»1 ®a| fsrJftl 8f88l 8t®t88 £818 £8 £W£"f 8%-£«l8-f88^B £8£88 



«tar « i'a^'9 I X [ ^ 


s» 1 l ?tf, ^*lt «1 VM 

^ c’tt’itc’t? 51 ’^ firsi ^'>r?r fl«r 

^*1*? c*! fv ?|C« 1 

^fW ’ft*t 1 ftf^Sl nW*!, "St^ 5 lt?W? 

! 

CTI f53Vt»lt ^'fl I 

«tt?1 ’13*1 *l^»l*F3, C*l^ *ltf^3F «irt3 
3f»l3 I *rw *11, *13f9I ^«t1 

f®9rtl3l 5f9Hl 319, 'St^l 3J33U3 aiU’t*11 I 
irt^iri ^ 3 «t 3 to ‘ttft, «(t 33 l >8 

5f3i?3t*l 3^3 ; C33tt3 'sf^ £3313 33^13 (1331(3 
3t3l *ff33l "3^f3® 3^3 31 ; C33tt3 5:3 
C33il3 '313133 ^f33l C33l3 3» 3t« 31^1^31 
f33 ; f3W3 ^«33 331 3t3tf33 3tf33 31 *, C3 
313 3331533^33 f33l 3533 ?:£33 331 Vtf33 *, 
'fl533 C331 *fr33l 3» 3^3} t%533 
353533 ft3fr3 f33l 3lf33l (:*Ff33 435 3l3lf33 
3s3f 3ff331 33 ; 5333 1^13 3C« f3%3 3311^53 
333 3'f33l 3f35'»3 353 '3l3I33’fl '353, 53^313 
3f3at3'lfl3-C33 '*tf'®f33 f33l33l53 'Sl3l3^ 

^313351 f35333 ^r33l f33 1 "3^13 3fi[« 

3tf^ 3%'® 53^1 3^133 31,' «l5®J53f 3f3 
f^l^ 313531*^, 353® 331'^? 3^, ®53 3lf® 
^3f3^ 3f^3l ^1^53 1 ^1331 3f3 3lf35« '®lf65® 
31 3ir3, ^53 ^11335^ 133533 1353 C*f 3'3l 
*Fl353 ? 4^ 413 31535® ®l33l 31533, 53 

53flPf®r "335 ^313 ®1331 4 Mj15'® 

filV3® 33, 3131133 5®l5fe, 435 411®? 

3^13533 353 ^3l3 13533 3^3 *135® 1331^31 1331 
5331 35313 *f3l®1*l 53313 ^3l5® I 3 I 3 3®1 ®533, 
®t3ll335®'e1®l3t 33F1 ®r3533 1 333 3l'53'^ 3^5® 
1H« 3t,l3i 33, ®33 ®1313 3® 1353313 5® 315® ? 
f®f 5® ®1313 ®» 3l^-®5® ^53133 3tf®3l 


3ir3*l533 ? C® 1l3:3l3t< ®3 ®l3l3 

?,533 3TJ3 3tl33l 1^513 ! ®3 ® 33l®3 
3533 4 ® 4®# 115®3 1351 4® 4® 31^1 333 
®1331 f®1®3J3 3® 333533 fl3 ®H,®lfell31 
1331513 1 5® 3131 Ilia ®ll33l 3t3l3l 1331 

111311335® 1®1 ®f33lf33 ? ®®®53f f33® 311®53 
®t33l 53135® 31^3 “I3t31'5rsf 335211^ 3I1®- 
5313435 1331" ®3^3 ^lljll®® 334 3® 53^ 
^33* 3®13 ®» I 35 ® r35® 4l3ll3® ®151 1 
1®® ®®®’< ®135® 31^31 3l3 '®^3 

53 3^.15® 531® ®33 3^31 315® I 5®l3 1^ 
I 3334 3^33 ®^1® 3$3 4® 533’Jar I3j[3®l53 
3® 3^313 333 3l33lfi533, “13®?, ^9l31 31 
l1^31 ®1315® 3ll35®5f, 5®l3l3 ®53l3 3®13- 
I 335 ® ®31 ®3", 53 ®31 433 ® 33® 3®J53l33 
r333l®^l5fe3 3®, ®1^3l1^3 3® 3l34 3^31 ®153 I 
5353 II 33533 fll -313, t1®5*^8 1^3ll3®, 4^ 
315®I3 'J.3313 ®n3l?1 3533 I 4535® ®3l3 ®31 
33, 353533 ®31 33, 3l533 ®31 33, ^'^1 W® 
333 3^31 ®lt3, 53 I 353 , 3®13 3® ®1533 5415® 
533 ^r33l 31^53 I ®®®15^T t3l3l 31t®C3 5® 
3®1 ®1353, 4^ ®ir33l ®1^3 it® 31 J 415®I® 
®®fp®|, (Sf5®J® ®®®15^J3 3®15® l33l33liF 
31511 5®131 lt5® 311131 ®153, 3133-^113 
®531153 5® I 33533 I 353 3®1 ®13, 3® if® 
®^ ®1331 533, ®111 ®1®33 ’?®3’ft3l® ®ll33l 
313 31 I ®1331 ®lf3 ®1331 4®®, 4t ®®t 
31 ®t3l533 4® ®3 1 ®53 4l®, 'S[.l3 4®® 31, 
'5,l3l3:31l3 31, ’J[l3 l#r 31, ^ll Iff 31, 
4t35®I 13313 ®3} ®® ®l3l ®135® ®11® 
®f33l 4ff®3C3 3113 *11^53 I ‘3lll5® C®1 5353 
3lt, '#1113 1131 55®3 335® ®ir353, 1«f3 15® 
31331 f33l 3tt533, 1353 33 f33l 31^533 } '#1113 
^1®3 ®1^f 53 ®53 (13 45313® 13®3 3® 





8 ^3r 4^C»I8 nHlifl ^\ '9WZ^ 5^ 

I 

^£«jhj isrf^ f^ttn stRfi 

^t5l *?tt I « Plrt '®lf»I«ft?-*t«« ^ •tt’I^BI- 
**1^1 »I?5FtC^ 5%5« 5^51 f^rst f’F 

it %\H *lt5 *«tt ? C^ Wt»r, C’F 

’1'?, C5tt, ’sitt I 

^Tlt? f^tn it r?F 19|, 

4rf f« «imf5i, Outs ^ I i^TB, 

^t*t tl ^tBt>T, fB N«^ ItB ^tcB 
»ltl<I« B =^tt, B«ltr*t '"nuts? C*l’t’«fC<fl 
Btlfa Bt^tCB *It^ttll1 ^’Fl BfiltBCBif 

C^, <t3l<i C«f4 ’lisf 

Vi I CBW5 lt?tt fB ?t5l 

«ltlB ? 415? Cl BttH, fBriB flC«Pl CBCW 
iflCBCBl I flBl, ClCltfW, CBlt CBWl Itll 
BfiCB Ittl lit I m if? flltl ItCB, 
^rfi flic? *tf?C9r BlCBt ^titi I'Bti «r» 
lf«B 'Itl??, Bll ficwi 
^tnflB 11 BfilW'Q BfllB «ttci I 4t Bf^C^Tl 
B utl CBqr Bt3Blct 414*1 BffSj 'itfl 
B B•^ Bfll 11 I 4*ltCl 

^CitB lltltWB 4B BflW tllWl Cl\fllttB 

C4tt itil flitCB, fBB Bf»w-ri«rw CIW- 
*ttB itltftl, Btltl WB fBfl Cl ««FBt*lfa^ 
itl BfiratfBWl, Bill ItltC*!! ItCaj Kll 
itltCf B ^CltBf fB lUfilltl ifBB Bflll 

I ^tfi *l«l Clltl, *tWl Vll IB 
^ItBflClTl Bflll fill flfl 4B lip 
I'll BflCBCll, fBfl ^TltCB IB! BflCll 41? 
Btltl Bl[18 BtBtl itCB Btfi rif<lt Bill 
Itll I fll ifl «tltl t*® 11, 4 Clt IttCl, 
BtltCBt 11 BfBfB? BltPl Bfft BtUlBtl 


Btltl flWl Itltl itlUBllt iflltl 
l?5t "tlf^ BflU Bttttl, 4111 fi'5111 Cll 
CBtl 11 ifRi l ifl J|5ff5 ft4l« 11 BtBl 
inf ifiH Btltl ?[;C11 Btl 11? 4|4*| 

Btltl 4Bfl’^,iaf«ft5ttCB Itll Ifl.BCl BtltCB 
fl BflCll IBBJ BBBtl irflBl 41 11 \ Cl ItCl 
11 itif , mi, "^Bfii citisi if ini? 

— H?, lit, Cl’iCll BtBl ifltl l?ltl Bttr 
ifiCBCB, cit ltd— BtltflCllt Itcf, Clt 

fllBftl ClItB itll IBII 11 flBHB itll 
«?ni,— 151 Btfllt, itfB, irfi, Cltltn, Btltcil 
^PJBll ftlCll Hi flBll Bf?11 B 11 CllftH 
still IttCBCB I Btlll ff 11^ fll^ ICIB 4t 

Bfci 111 B ciiti ifiiti if®B itn 
fliiitiil fillti BfitB itfi 11 ? 4 t If ifiar 

Utltiti 1513511 Btl BtitillCB irt?5tti 
BfllBll I till Itl Btlltl— BtH^tfBil Id I 
til Btltfldl ICB Bill Id, ICl ICl 11^11 
4t if BUttl BflCBCll : til 1'?B1 114,— tn 
14 i t4l Blltft ^CB111 Id, —til ^lllitfV 
Itlll J t4nB l?4tldl Bl’miltt, fBl t4l 
ftll 14Btd BBl ^Idl 4t'^Bl BCl ; tfl 
lid ifBapl '»filtl 4tltl Id, lid 
Btll Bflltl It^l i t4l tlBtdl ft^Cltlf 
Id, t41'tdl Id HBtCll ^fB^tll ; t4l 
Bf^lBI lt4, ItflBtflBBl I 4t if Btltdl 
Itlll filttltdl, t41 4tCB C2tt Btl fBlj Itt I 
Btlll Itftcil CBt»lt41 Bflll 4t Itfl I'^t 
4^d if Itl IBJBtl Htfl^ lltfl snitBl- 

irl lltldl 4ttB 111 If^ll flltlCll 

^<jcsr 4t Ilfs BIB Bt« itn 41B Bf»- 
BtCl Cltflll iflU Btdl, tBfl ^flltl 4tf\B1 
BflCBdl, Bll llB BltB Cl^ B^B flBll 
Bficii I t%i fi^Bd f'jsflnB Bflll-^ 





«<rJi c»it ’>r5t»ft*i «rt?i5!i i 
*I,*tJ’’^t<’ '"im?! C^ff^^C99 
C*I’ltt'5 *ltr« I 

«(f®«lq<i ci’T I ?.»i»i*it*»’ic*f3 

»i?'ijtl! t?t!n «»t^i 

's ti^n »i^CTi I 

ni *t«t «rfc^, 

(Titnw^ ^1^? «ir« 

*fU< "»!< ®f?l?l1 

^t«F -SflntWH 

f?*?, fMUtCf, ®t5t^1 

*|f?f!»® I 5t^1 ?JtS 

'9 '9mir?’rt*fij ’^tafti «rt^ 

?i|5tC5 I 5^: ^51 vflWl"f5 

’I«t«r f’lttlJT ’t'Sl 

<4i®'>r9-^tw5 «t®i9 «t®c? c^r^tr® 

I ft’j’f't c^\« 9 it’t® 

’i?«r } 'SHtCT^I '"inift?® 

j|^ ^tH Htfl «ttft®« #1^ ^1 99 — 

®t?tCfRI f?l*l»lt*l’t*l 4*I^IR "Brf® 

»rr’rt5rl C5ii *i»ijf^«r^'? 

^Wc«l?i ^cf ®W^ wft^ 

^fire®re ; ^*0^®?, «f'8ii 

^»!C?F5 f^rWt’T ^f^5l 4tt®II 

C*T»!®1 ^tT®>t3K?a ®tt «lt»lt? 


®Pt»I »l««t>»911 ?l5l W r®J«F1I®Tl5^1 

»l®r« <2rwc"f S55®lt®fI?(W 

«(Riali^ c»i ®«ri ^wn ®rw 

®T?1 ®f®?t® E>tI5®T ®>1 I 

tf^Tai ® »i®i®tfl f®f®^ 

’t^'l ^filW®?, 'St?T!l1 *tf551t 

'^tw ®t»f ®fa?1 «t?!®» I ’I*f»l®(t®»’t*l ®t^l 
«?1 ®tt®l®?, ®C^ 'iw^l 

f^»I®J®t9 ^f^f’t® ’lf^®l, ^t?t- 

C®f3 ® •I’tf I «<JTW 

9 ®#, c^i^rtc®? ®jif®t»r ®t?t®i 

f^iSW ■«f®C^'ftt?? '2f®t^ «<l^tC’^®l ? 

‘nrt^i \9i«t®! 'fiittf«t® ^®f<®t®tM'a ®^jt5'*t^w^ 
c®t®i ®ii I 

*tt5'», ^\'£tt^®l r»lft® ®t«t? 

5r??nc^, ®t?Tt??t ®r«fj i.»ii’iT®i «ii'f®?tfn® ®«fj 
f®jf?® ®tt5, cn f^^cw ®!i*«r«[ I c*i '«f»i ^«,»iii 

®J'«.»l!I 9 ?^c®n I ®^5t- 

®®? r?’i?r ®w 'w®if«f’t®(i } ^.>i»i®it*i’t*i c®i ®f«!^ 
9 f® ^’ti^ ®fiit®i5*i? ^t^rfii 
^a( c^R’f c^ttutlfll *tMf 

»ltcw, ®t*t®lt31 f® ®t5T^ ®tc®Cf®» s?1 ? 
r^®tw® ®^Jt5 ^ '<i®«i®i 

«lf®® c^t»!l’l®l ^f®^t»l 6^1 ^t*1®l1- 

r^f’tl® C’l'tfl’Jtft® ^ftl® ’ttfill^®! ®»1 I 
^r®r f®»ni?i *tt«? f®ttw ®ii <ft'§.T®r, ®t^ c®? 

^tc«f ®t*t®itfwnc®F 6tw %® *tift- 

c^®ii I c®it’<Fffit3 «r5f® ftw’ft? ®t^ti®fa 

«IT^®1 ®W5 9 C’l’l^C^H »F®tST f^«t' 

f?CTI®f ; *fl1®l C999 *11"®!®! 

’if®®c®nr tftwH® *tc®r ®fjc®i?®i i 

ft®?-*!®!®!? ®ft®t® ’Tfl-. 





«ttf^ I CT 

•fl^ W’l'® ![«R«»f^ ?^5U5^, ^t?i f^itn- 

f^i 5t^« ^f«?t*i'e c»i<i^ 

«rWi[ «fls ^1 s>t^ I 
*tf«^ «f« c*i\»i^ t»iw ^'«®itf «tt»i5T «rf=i 
c^ »i^«f '5i«fiir Wa ^fiic'sc^ 'st^l 
'"^Ww? ^t"fl 'B^’it^ ^* 1 , 'iiMtw 

^ni I 

«fs»5tf5 ^ 1:5 . ^tf*r 

C^t^l *lt^ I 

^t|t ^11*1.5 cn «rW3 

firf<t^ *tt? *»t^, -ii’Pt^ 
c^t aitui c^m c®t^, c^tK^i 

pFi ’«iti5 ^*rt?i 

«ft*»l *it^, c»i^ cn '®ftf i »r I ^»f*i^t5r- 
’ll«t« »IC« ''(tC^s?, 

3iti I 

- 1 , >a«f«' ^5 ^<151 ^t^tcw5 

•til ff c®i*( I fulfil C’f'Q^ta 

•r» c’PT’i I '5c^ 'flt '»raf®- 

^ 'fl’P*It3l ^13*1, 

stmi's ^<tiit<i3 «»tf®t'9 
I ««<•’! ^Jtt’tH ^9J 
c'Bt’t «rff»wttf— ft»i ^t5»ii 

^^itti} »i’rtc«f^ c»»U^ 

«tf^t^ f»rf? ^file's I 
f’lPI’Ttsi «£r^t9 «»tf% 

-fitfe f^WW^ '^IT '<15 «ltf^« ’PfilC'BC^ I 
^ ^T^tn I ’tfi 


'O’Pt^in I 'flt ?^t'5 c»iWi^5 

c’ft'itn ff f^fli c^f>ic«i ?[«{i »it?t5t^ ^r<Trf*ii'5 

♦tfiin® I 

^t?*f 5!t^ I ^?t*l l[?t1 l*l*l»rt«T 

««mfM 'B(tf»l?tr5t»JSI ? ffl»f- 

'«rt>itc'f^ '^r’t*!— wtr« I «»Ww^ 
?? 'S '^sf’V 'fl^- 
W ’1«f 

’I’lwr «iti 

I '«’P'»tt9I «lWW^ '95. <K 
^51, 4JrH J^W, «ICS»^ 

>«’P? 4t^tf?'5 I ^l’^ »WC1'9 

^tt»t C’Pt*! f^t?lt«J ^Itt, ^’TtWS ’fCIJ'9 *fl«rsT 
C»lt^ <ai=P’st^’ltfl } f^Cl^ C^t*! ^«[«. 
ewn 5«tmfwnj:?"it’t'5 *tr'»?»«fi’F «itatw 
f^Sj >4t?«f'9 '«Tt’TtC'f3 f^f%a Ht- 

’^•I’fl?! I 15 55 

Sir'S '9 

flf<l^tll 551 

“R^fl ^'sRR® t^r5? 5^51 ^551 
’iTl'stR I 5:c53 R<^5, 4f^t?i 4tft"fa 

55 «iw? ^R, 'af®'5 '9t*i]'«r*n >8 

«it«» »t559 <l*f5a 

f5iti5 1 «iT»it'9t»i^ •i'«t^«,’5tR »< 5^ 
^sftw »itR'5i iR^ir ’»Rw*i *11 1 
^t«rt«n '0Rt9 sfga 5^*i"»t5 ^t*w«i ^R- 
utr^H, «it»it9»r «t5twa 1 « ac5?i »iW® 
^?nai%5 55*im5i’i*i ’^t'?t’?"t'5 ^«.»ni *rR< 

'B»t»lt'QW5 »l<^t'5r’P ^t^i ’pRwmsi, 

cn CWC5 5fi§l ^'»i»l st'sR R^R ^RiitR®i. 

^t55itfl1 ^^*<1 ^fat® 5t«5i I '^tnrasr 
'*t5Ta ^tcai? ^tai c«tai ^\'5 



^ '« I i 'W, 


f^«r»it5trt« f*?: itar vk 
ftata “<*rffii'5 t'Vff 

5n»i I 

^[^•1, f^wtfii'8 *tf« «tnn 

ten I i;5nnn'f 'ntnw 

awnfiintnt«i'#tntcn r— ¥fn«i 
ftfnateini t^ta nt'lt r?n ^C'SKHt^r-, 

n«.»ia ‘:[c^ alattwa nt^'stf mewin 
ntn nftin ntni'nfn fnfnft%nn i 
'ntnntcna fecnf^'5 1 stent's*! •sttftn'sa 
nni « nawta ntflai i entn 

nWs^ nnMi wj?'® n^t^tacna 
’nfiiitfswn I *<? news's ntfn 
'«fna ncfi n’tittn’fi i «iinn n^i« 'ntn- 

ntal '5W ntwn nt^ i nnn? « 

'nn^'8^ atenar ntina "tfnnta ^ntnjtn cn 
fttna nttma nc^n t5 'ntnn «tnj,— 
^^1 «if c^r^tnes? <2m5^£'?a ^ 

«inif5 ^ti^i nni attnor ntn 
w '8 atwar ntena ’^tni'ntn- 
ntJi’jtcN tpnftf^fj frat nfnii'wTcen; 

at^i 

«n, 5^551 n?tfeni 'st'itcwfl nm n^cn •, 

nifta nnWacn^ n’Jttenn'i art^n fnn’fn n? 

nijtf n^wi '5t^t#*n nt^ar naenna,— 
ftita ntfqn««Efei slatlnn^r® aT?wn 

ftfn 5cnn ntt^a cnninf^ naNn 

fttnn, ^wa nanl c^tntu 

f^ten ntm ntfti?, ^tnntal 'sWa entn c^tnSt 
atwn m I ^tnntai ^nntewa wena *«^nn 
n<itwi «8^«tw ^fiienetni 

fiwft fnnnt% ti^fl 


wta^n njfHtw csi\ >9 nm ipr« 

4tf%«tn?t n»i aarfn^ta 
c^n 'ntnnt?i attain f^if ? aartn'^ta ent^ 
*8 faafitacw 'n^ nfn« aftitef i «Wa 
nintn catena tftf^ntra « ^f?r? fntntfira 
ntatfeenn, «tnl ^nntfaraja i aartn'iJta 
awac*ta n® atntai nwnta na nt^ i aart- 
c’antatn nva ^mnjtnfS «fv '8 catena 
fnnfn 'nwn, nain cn?l*itta fnv w v\ 
ntntnta «ff« ^ «ttcf i «it*t*rrai wn- 
n€|cn« ^r»iai af^nti^ni Ifn atfiiin n«.»ia 
f^intn f^wn i -nena *tntat*l nfii- 
•ffn ^f38 a^attf; ntataiwcaa 
^Mntal fV nr® ^ftatcanf 

5t®ta ntfa®! nfaw “«tntrtc>ia fincann* 
«tnt"t ®rat®e^n i 'iinntin? ntn ntn, 
®teaji aafa®l ^c®fwi a^ntnnt^i ®Tiaja 
ntn® ‘ntnia®n’ nen, ^nta nin ‘entan fana’ i 
enta’^nta ®t»?latc&a ®t^a «rf®tw i tata wta 
^fwafanfl nait^ nne® nf® 

f i aa I entanfana ta «lt^a ata ; ^ai ®® 
•sftala 1^® afnt® atfa ai, aaa®: tata ^[n 
®£"f aanatafaniaa ntata «it®tca araifa® 
fan, *fta aan® a«>na %ca^ ®e®n^ai ntn® ajtnntn 
?ai a^atn ®t®tta fnfnan ®can i ®ttaT 
^nn ®fa-fanr^® ®ai mtea *, ®® «iiftn 
fnfaca ^aan f®| ®a9t atai nt«tfa® atai «rrs|n® 
®faa nw caata caata fan nif ai i 
atcai ^ferafancaa ca ^ 'nta4 ntca, ®®«fva 
caan natatii -staff® alatta, ®%aa caan 
nan a[>aa antfa’flatai «tatfa® a^atca, ®tatc® 
aantata ntfa atni5 cnti^ta *ta 
att nffan ate® nteai a^®ni nfaaaena 
®fanie® ^<atn nattai entanaten ^tfaatcan, 



4^1 >R<in I ] I 


*tc»F c»i?i*f *iW» 

*ffi[«lts?'e Wtlfe I 

?fii ^ <rTi n t'B ^ I 

« I ^tWf "5 

^n*ni ^i«iT w*t Jii fsT^t^ ^^- 

5^t^'hr‘^a '*t?rt •, 

wt««5tani ^ 

*fa fW'S CT^tl I »l?f’«t‘5I’F 

c»ir5 *ttf%- 

»irt sn I— 

•jcif I 

»iw •itirtt’F, ‘*t’iti:'XF, ^i?ti'», I 

?nf«, t9rf%, <t«f%ii 

c^t«f I 

<2t^il, >IC5il, '9^il II 

^tWl C^% 5Ttf9 ’Jt’l I 
f^aw ^cf II 
^*iwi 

’f»HR55‘n *?tft «IW H 
CTf^t '^watti^ c’l'^, wrstci 1 
c^ c«tn »re^ « 

PtfSrew I 

»i^t sarstii wj 5ti[ttr8 1 
4 ^*11 wt’5 11" 

WIRtflttrt* ^ft'S ^ ^tC?, 

c*i'«f«i ^itK ^ mw ; f’fi Tt 

*tw t<tw? ’^rt8»»it*t ^ 

«n I ?itif 


« «n5rt?titl9 9f5'5 vf^ij 

^tf } «t<i 

<*t <*rf««t^t^ I 5fl|8ii »i«j 

«tf«r«i *tf^^ I ^ ^twi ?tw- 

It*! *11? *!tt; *tlt? ’tl^ 'Bt?1 

r?>^i*! I 'Sw? wtf^w? 

— C? ?Ftl8 vr»l w? ^f?C« *ttc? S!l, ?t?1 "Sf'*? 

?tt'5 ?r«r?i f’l’tt*! f?»i,— t*i^ 

?tt? ^r? -stt*! ?'f!ll'5lf I 

*if?^t? ?<? ^t?j I t?t?i >Rv ?t«ur»ff% « 

t?tw? ?wwt*t f^t^?i fret's 

‘^wrt C*Pt*! f5??tlt ?tf^ *rff?l«l*! *!1 1 

Ft*ft?»ltr?'BJ C*I?*?’t1 <a?^?W3 *1*^ 

?^1 ?^t?*! *!1 ? >I?l? ^ 

'll? ?«? ?tf?- 

C^C?*!, ^?tW? r*!*ffe ^t?t? 'll'? ^Mt? 

^?iar? «ftfN W? ?>f??l ^?t?l 

?^? I ?sf??1t? 

c?, c? ?*!t?i ?ir'y’ii m?t?i 

^m, '»t?t?t'« ^f?i:?? Hs w? ^1*1 ^?? «!t?r 

?*! I '•^t’l? ■r?'5,*FtC*! ^*t*!t?1 C?!l*r *l#fc'® *tltP? 

?tfi ?tH f*ifef*f ?•! *tttt?*!, c?^?r*r 
«r???i ^tf?? *ft^?tfii*i*!, «t?i «??*! ?t?rt?i 
wf^?U?*!i •?^?t? *t#t ^?rt? 

*F?t? ^*11? *!t^ t 

^r? ^t? ^*(*itf?i?? ^«t? *rf^ 

*!1 I ?t? ^t*T*t«l»!? c?t? ?t?ttpi 

?t?1 I *<?*!'« '^? tT?t? '^2f'5- 

?tftr5t? c?? f?flf? ?*?f%? ?«?Tf«rwc5i 
»l?I*ltfl ^tt^? ?t?1 ^f??1 ?‘tCflFC3f 
«t?tCT (??i*t C??t^, ?t? ^tlt<t»l? C?t? ?t?t?? 
’I'St? C?^»*f C??t^'5 I «t?t? 

^f?? '9 Vt?1 *!t?l?? It'lt? W9 ?tfw?1 





I ’I* ! 

’<rt^ f«» *ttw « 
we *«i|«ti «(t*r*it?l ^t»tc*i ^*it^fl- 

«*»! 'Btfirsic’tw f^sic<? f»iwt»re*t « 
C»I ^1 f>? 

fti’W <e\ (w >i^5» 

far* n«<fl ii^ ><11 »itft:«j- 

^tfll iftyfc? I 

« ’»c«rtw<t‘( ! c^rf^in 

w 'e *tf^« I «rt*ts»t%’iii 

c*i1«t^ « f«^l I 

« >r^"i <31^ '^tcf , '5T?i 

5W CTf<C^®( I *iu W1 ^tf^irt 

Strwf^* 

c>j^ ^i em etve c^5« w\ I 
'»»lf% f«T¥& 

'« »rt5tt«fI5 I 


'»Tt’Trw?i crn ^<*ri '<’<*3 

'«rmtc?a ^*t«.^tai i *<i'^ ^rt’3csjt^tc’»i 

3iW? C3!t«: >i»?f »i^i I 

r53lfWS3 'fl’R « 

C^ 'Bm'8 5»tfNl >«’<< 3f*I fvart ft’«t 
«ifii 1 « ^tc«in 

'9 ‘ittfl'C^ *31 I f’f’f 

^"ve 9 ^‘♦1 nv>{ «rtc«f i 

«*» ^^5^51 ^1 W9 ^^teir3i 

»tf^'5 *31 ?I I ?t?t5l ’IftfilT "1% ^1 '^<- 
»i?tii'5i "ilm «<i^t«» '«t^i- 

fwc’tflt wn 1 

W»I3 W9 '51|^T*1t^ 'SffV, c»ll 
'£tt<*itfl 'St«t« ^^*1^ fef»it« *111? } ><’V3ri 
c»it^ «siM*it? Ave ^^isrstn 

f^’1«.C^'9 f^*11 V5*ntt'5 %'§ttsl 

f^tr^sT I 


(?[^ I 





^t5Ta c’tt’tsi ’atm ^c*«r 5C’«r >itc'^ 

flftC’t *i?i 
CT« '5?l’t9, 

-^mw. 

mW f55fws?, 

^Ti*f «fa ir^, 

’»’«ftNi^ ?ft^w ^t*ltM f?»i 
'^’ift^tw ^t3 

^tr«f <4 »i'8tu fiM ’I® ’P ’«raai 

^tf«r c? ! c^ >(51 ! 

‘9'ft ! 

jj^t^ 1 

CT 4tlfl*l1 <* 51^ 

^t^T3, 

51® ^ttii «ra 

•flW? ifesl »IC^ W’tl 

mfsisii f’v fwfli '^Tf« w« wajfl *ic^ 


i'bS 

ffe^ 'Urtt*? c‘5t\?£5i^ 

^tflf I 

®® ®<f1 ^twi '«^t£5 «I®ttl1 
lilf? 5|t51t ; 

•(tsf, 

^tt«f I-- 

«(ir«i 'S^eftt’t 5r£5I '»lt£5lt£® 

?£9tiJ 5(®5?, 

r^^£9r^ ®»i5pi4 '«»wa sift*? ®t^l ?tw 
csifjisi *155! ; 

^1^91 5iSr9lMt5l 

Tl®!® «£?|9, 

®Wlt91 Sflf’tsi <l1ca 

5>tf? cn mn® ^l«r, 19 ®T^ 

c»< iUi *3[a-i '«itr9 'st^, 

C5t£l ; 

C5f^*I 4?- ^iffl ’?S®t'?l’f 
91C®£5«T^*(, 

«ltf^£® '*Wfa •ItH’ C^ITfS?!! ^1^£«i Ian, 
^fat5 5(551 1 

’?t1® *It5, >4^ 5I5tl?l«f '^i5( 51tcat 

>il»l ®£5 ^tef, 

'^t5(’«r 5T^U5 f«f® ^9 <at «it5(’«r-^5i5 
J55fta5 5(t^ I 

^5ta ®»i!n®a sftcl fad 5i^»!ta5(t5 
f5(®j ^faat^, 

'«(tf«f >4 5IK9 ^t?tfi salsc*! 
lat^ «nt5r I 

^'fra5i9|f5jt5 c^ni 





'Slt^?! '9 I 

’lt«f«l' 'St^l— :^t5Ti1 «It^t^I C«PTJ?^l 

r«tl C’FT^^fel ^1 «jf"li, >5? ^<f1 «ll^l 
«ltC»Hb*« I 

^p«fi 'Bwfei "^ds 

ai5, ■«It^ 'Q »f!19| I f^®t*It’t’ft 

'Bt^i I— 'A't ’p«ii ! t!< 

«nT»i ^l5i cfe^bt? itf 5 

'sntir '*<^'^1 I Nfii 

’ffiifi ^=1^ c^t«f c^\ 

?F«ttll ^153 '5«It»l” K5J^1 I 

'5<l*l f^^t’It’tft « cfejfbttft ?C9I 

c’t»r, ^f^»i '®t’fi nvfc^^ c’lt’st,^, 

^t«f®n 5»c?— ’itsfsftfl '«it»f4 

C’l^il ^Itaa 'fl’pfel '«4t ^tc« ^tt'8 
f’f^l vfl’P’itsr ^^4^1 ’iffec® ’(Ti^ *il, 

^if?'« f^|t iiu®^ I 

Jltf^C^J ttSET? C^"f '«^t?’il1 I 

’ifwB c^»f >i<? 5 c4f>i?it^ 

f4r«it'5 ^r?i?(tft8C»i5T, ^(ti’P 5iTf?t=Pta 

C'Si’i’i^i^M ’ll '5tm>itc'®« '« 

urn’ll^ "fJf <35^ 

'*T? f^t«fii C’i't 

fi5?I1 <1tW C>IP '8H1— ■^t^5TflC»I*l I 

c*!^ f'BfJi 3119^11 »r?t"iai9 

«W9 »lsrtt5ftB5ft3 « ■t'S' ^<83 fW9tf^l9|*? 95t51 

C’^tn ertW5< I 


'BT^ ’f? 435 cat%3 .W^r ^t3t31 

A 

lf^3l cfe^6t»fc^'« C’ft’tsi— ^-ftarsitw? 

331*1 ^3 -it 'Bt^ f?9I I ^*tBS? 3'^3?t3 
f^f33ttf3 C3 f'®^ '9 3ftW3t< »a3s3t3l 
<1^’P 3tf33 ^t33, '5t’3 '^f*l^t3 f»lf33f%fr,3— 
“lft^3 <4^ CBC9IC31 59r 53 3sTf%’* I <»s3tfel 

3r3f33t?— f3f3 cfe«6tf|3 ^#l3 

3t9tf5l33 -5fB9l fe^C33— «t3 35319 

“C5l3r3l” 3*11891 “3t3'^?3«" 3*31 3^3 I 

3^331133 '81313 3C3I 3t3l31C3 **l3l'8Spt 
«11C%, 3*?C®3 39f3«l3, 3191313 3(39 ^fir'B, 
333^ f^f3 3'ei3 3’3819 3f3'5 3J33t3 ’Pf33l 
■S’? 4 <9 3C3 <33 <fl,3 f3f33T'« 3l31t31'51 

31313 r3'53 <333 >4^fel C3l3, <fl33 438) 4fM 9 
<4^81 t3r53ij ^^1831 r39lCW3 3131 **1313 
’JC’^3 C’Pt^'Q C33l^3 f«'®3^ f^3 31 I 83l4t( 
3f33t? «13 331 ?133 3?9®353 '3l3) 5lf^91 

'31313 ^li8 313313 U(.^ C3^ ^*^^51 'lf^3lCl!3 I 
3(3 3(3 «9’P 33 C333P, 31(33 3f^ 31 «tf%'Sl 
9133 335 ^Ip®3l3 31 9’(3'« (33 "38 '®1(3 3?'33 
^3) 313, **131 3f33t^9 31(39 «il8 '5l3l3 '59rl8t(’P 
'3134 ’P^l 'Sl(W3 '«3'(3f'9 <3 f33(3 5t'5l83l 
f39t(53 I 3(3 3(3 f33'33(3 «i|38l ^38® 

3r^31 f33l(? I 

5f3'8 *8131 r3f33 31 C3t3l3?) 4381 ®13T9 
^13 <Sf3H 35f33 <3^ 31 3831 r331l3t3(33 ^(’t 

(333 «tt3'e ('53f3 ^8 3(3 r9(3l98l (33 3f331 
9r33lC5 I «13« 8191 'J9t'5(33 31 (3131’lt '®t3t3 
3'>P3t'5t 'Sl9t'« 513 31 (3 f3«t3l3fl '®t3l 

31313 f^f33l 311^3 I <333 t? 33 (3138 
<333 31(53 8131 f3313t3(33 3'® 31 3t4l'2t33 
(31(33 3® f3®*T3 3(?®?33 ®l3t3 '3l3t(3l5§1 
<131 (3t3 3lf33l ftr33l 3T8(® 31(33 I 

'31313 33 (®1 <3f33(3 f3(353t8l t? 4131 3l 



'e I 


Q ^ I 

\it^l «lt«- 
ait«lJ ^1 '5T^t9 ’I’ll'! 

(fiH HtHSl f^lf<lt'® C^f<f?ilff Jifsifl 

3(W 5?1 I ’^1 ’®t^r, 

®M 3 t 6 t 5 »I?T' 5 -C'r*i 1 l ^l 8 f 

c^9. W »ft^t 3 f^«lH f 8 lf'<rt '5 

’pfiri's III I ■il’ffei ^*t« Celt's 

HI I CHf^H ^I'®' 

f>t?? 6^1 

CH 'Ht3|!H«l 'St9t5 

'Brt’t'VI HffS 

I c-1%? CHCH 

Ht5C« BtH— '5t'« ^5t^1 
'tt? 'BtHl '*tS?lC‘f? ?IC5I H1 I 

HC«(I “HlH’ttaj” 'srtHf5 afW!I 
^1'®' srH«f 4t6HH 

'®t?t3 31^ I '«t’?I 

Plt"tH ’?t5*l C’lt'l??! CH f^fH C’PHSt 

"f? ’I'taH HI, CH? T<« 

4^? 5|9|tH I 

<3^ HttHftHH Ht91 >H<tH ^H ^^91 t5 

CHlH C?<I1 '5t?tt'® ^TfH CH1H ThH 

•il^fWH 'StN Ht^, ’Ftal ^tHt9 CH 

BtHtS 'Ht^f^fel CH r*IHC9 Ht=ffH'5'9t5 

aiHH fH’VH ^tlHtUHl Htt I 

C’»JH'« ’Iws ^tni 'stHfa 

spfflSI f»lfHStt?H ^faial C«rtHl Ht!I Hi, 
'?'5^t? 'HTH31 H«ffHH ^fHHI Ht^fH'®'9l Hsf^lil 
Hi <HHfti «iHiH tirnin HfHHi fni! 
Hlfn, ’f'Sta ^tH?1 ^l^syt^si 

HtfHrs 'SHiH ^"f1 ’FHl H'? HSHI I 

tH’JltlH ^tfH tHHFH ^tCHftHCH 


'i'iXt 

CHT’f H1H Hit I «rH« CH «ltHHHH 

^tHI Hi HlHft^ Htf?^I "^H CHHt h'IHI 

<flHH HI *111? I Ths^. ^iHtH HIH 

?H CH ®' 5 H Hfspa fnaf fH» H^HH^^HH 

HlfiJ'SiH CHI^TH HH1 hICB HHt« 

CHH fHsj Hftlll fnallW I CH5 ^5lfB 
■HUHlBHI HsfH^llH 'Ht« »ltfH 'Ht’tHtm 

fH«^ HsfHi® HtHire I 

Hlf^'®! '«rl& I HH H'S f%5H 

« Hlf^H f^T'J 'Hie® I fwfHH^I 

'StH 'Q feffHH^l '®1?1 '2lH!tt*fa 4M1^, 

technique. fflffHHfeft Hjtjg? 

H’M?, tH^l Hf? «ir^ CHt^l^ftH 'St’l'TH 
Hai HtH >5(1 C»\fel CHltH^H HCHH fsSH 
Hi HfHHit technique >«? Hi !>§ HHtH5 I HtH 
H'ipH 'il’flS HsfHil H^H 'fl’PlS 'StH Hjf^Hl 

^IIhICW, f^fn Hf? ^r9i ^tHl CHt '31^15 'itHsW 
’PfHHtH C^ltH CHSHH H? %®t^Hl HlH, 

'SIH 'StH HtHH 'StH f^fH 'H’ttHH HlH 
C'^Wt^C'5 ^tfHCHH Hi I 'HHH 'IlH' HfH CH^ '3tH 
H^Hl ‘il'spfB fH'JHBtCH HCSH SflHN 

^fHvI tflHsfe Sfn ^tCHH '5CH 'BtHtt'B 'StH® 
'?iHH 'StlH ^®51 ^®IH HtHtl'® Bt5l iHH^HtlH 
CHtl^H 'SttlHH f«'8H «tCH»f ’PfHlH I 

^'SHtl ftH^ttHH HJtHtlH HtHt^d HI Htf^fCH 
^fn '8tHH"HCH H'S H'? H« HI CHSH HtfHl'SJ 
C'StHtH ^IH Hit I HH Htf^ CH HtHtH 

vSHT ®tHtH ^Hl HW Hi, 'HH' '5tHl CH ’HHCI HCH 
HfH HtHtHiH HSHI HtH, I^Hf CH’I HtHlI? 
‘SlHtllH 'SlHtHt WW CH5tH'« HtHl .HHsfel Ht‘fH'9 
H>H1 HtH H1 I >ilHtHl HH1 6CH Hi CH <4HfH 

^filHl HI ^r?l»t C^tHtH «tH HtHtCH Hft®CH 

HI I CHtfel f^H 5tH Cn'tfHH! sjlHt, 
fetfHHtH^ BtH§l f%a «^l'® HH ftJH’fH HstH 



«iar '« I 




['bi 


^W*l, 41RSI ?Jl Slt^ 

tecliniquc C’ft^'Q 5^? 

5<’F*I I f srfs^t 'Sjnt'it, school 311 

Wife's filKtCS, 'Sf?t« 'StlSIwfe? 

^ cwtw '8 fsafwea? wwi-^^ftarf, 

technique «i|9 f^C'I’f'^ I 'Sf^ ^fwill 

Raphael »iu «£f‘tt(^f stW Rembrandt < 4 ? 
«f*ttWt WtW 5(5, Reynolds laf*!!^ W?515*I 
C^tifJ, Turner .iU fsai Wttpf ?t^5 *IT£5 

511 ‘fl5(51 ^3f1 ^Wl sew 511 I Rembrandt wf? 
Raphael ifl!| •St'KiTlft 5irp9( sr5e'«W 'Se^ 'St?t’5 
wt?l ^t'5tt5te5 «t5i wewwl ^tw 
5wi sew 5fi I 

«I1*IW ^511, '2te'51^ 3f5iifiit;55 4ctt^='| ^^15 

tftf^'8t5 ’PW f «f«'®t5t51 ftat? f5e*l5^ e^5»! 

Wtt5 515 '£(Wte*f5 >2t«tt<?fe'®8 ffB5l ^^£51 1 

c»WTe*f 5f?«t?tii f^eH^^&tew stf<t5i 

wt«1 sVeW '*t5T5 '2tfs'5t5 f53pt"f 5^e'S 

511 1 c^^«l 5(9, f555-'25fseQB18 

technique «te'S? Rife'S 5t5I I 'SW va5s 
<2i«fT^5 >iiw&i f5C’t5'5 ^ree '« >iiw <*fwt5 
wt^sr5iie*t5 *tew f<ie"(5 ^we^ffifsi wte? wm 

«fW5 'Sf'Il^e^ r5S|e'st 111851 5t5 5(1 | Hogarth 

45 5Hrf?ar 5f? Raphael 45 4tit*?les 

55e5 '*T5t5 ■afs'sts 'sr.wtMrsi 5(i, 

^Hf5 5r»I^Sl 4eW5te5 Wtei 5t5l I 5J5r- 

fs3( I’clt and Ink4 5®fel C5tew Oil Painting4 

c'sww WT£5 5(1 1 ^^wfsea(5 f®'se5'8, 

5tewew5 f555'«fW5 wew ^t^5 *l5if^ C55W «tT*t 

itt5 'W* f55e55 5t«r, C'5551 WtW ittS 5(1 | »((«- 
* 

fiw 5U5^ fwfwfw 51 we#5 r5tWift55fC55 

sf5 £5551 5te5'eW5 fsajWWtS C5tew 'Ste55 5e5^- 
ff5C5 «t5t^e® C®55C5te»( 5(11 Wt55e^ 
55< £55. (£<^5 £«!* I 


fSOJSWl 55E1 C5 551 5fr5l®15 5tfe' 55£f . 
£5 551 £515 5l5l 5t£i> I 45^ 555, £5*i%l5 
W Ben Jonson 3ff3|'5i fwfWfte^W, Bacon ipfw 
.5 515515 5t£»ltS5l 5r55t£55 I ^T5t£55 55£W5 
5151 fw 45 f 45 £55^5l£55 r555^ f«a f®? 
5l£5 51515 5sfl f%5 1 Burl<e45 5'f 51 5 «t5W 
t5 555t, Bright 45 5'5f5l5 £Wl55 55 5£5 ; 
r51' Burke C 5 S wfif Bright 45 5?ftr5 5fW£5. 5l5I 
551 5^ r551 Bright £5 Burke 45 5l5l5 551 
5f5£5 5^5 5£5 fw f55^5 511*115 5l'5l^5 j 4 
<£l£'35 £5 £555 51515 45^1 5#|£^ SW W5, 
8115^ 55 t-lieWS at5? ?|£5 4 ^ 4t£55 5515 I 
Burke 45 55£S£5 5tW W£5 '®fW£5 Wifew ^3? 
5515 5'515f^— Bright £55l£5 t5 £5£W5 5f55 
t5 53g:’"5l^ 51515 551 5f5£5£f5 £55l£5 ^5l5 
5l5l 4(15 f55*l8f Anglo Saxon. Dickens swf® 
Sl5l 51 slang 45 5J55l5 ^r<5l 5*5l5 £5 555 £Wl5 
f55l£55, 'Sl5l£55 5r5 £55W T’f55 5l5l 5J5515 
5f5£5 5^5 5151 5l£W £5 £Wl5 £5 51515 5tf*»£5 
*1lf55 51 I Samuel Weller £5 5f5 Dickens 
£4Slf1 51515 551 59llt£55 5E5 Pickwick 
Papers 45 5lfB 5^5 I Wl5 

3S(1W51»I515 55£S£5 "ff5'5p^ 5^ Lloyd George 
£5 Wf? f555 5ir55l £5551 51^5 £5 slang 515515 
Wfse® WTffleW 51 5£5 £5l5 55 ^I5l5 5^5 
miwfel '54(515 5lf5S5 I 

WlW 5lW5t5 twl^ 5ir551 '8 t«1^t 5'95V 
'WfW 5li 5f?£W ^1551 £5f5£5 51^ £5 ^5l5 
5£5J 455 45^1 ^55 «5t '5lf55l£5, 455 45&1 
^5 "ff^ Wlf551 ^^5l£f 5l5l £5^115 ftw 5l I 
' ^51 5^5l£S SWf5 5151^1 ^5 £5% *»f55l£5 

5lf5£5I5 f555 Wrtr55l *1^15 1 '5£5C5 5£5 

5£55 l5l£5 ^£5lwt 5(515 ^5f5 5l5l£f— 
Classic ^£51^ ^^51 £5W 5fW5l W[£5C5 5*5 





I ^t5l f’lflll? C^ ’I’W, 'St’^ C^ 

'©fit '©1 ^«(1 C’F 

^t?l ?l?tce '©1‘t^ ^1 cirf^w 

6%^ f «rf 15 4r©tt’> c^ '8t^t!{ ^u 

51 Cntfetl ^1’!I «151 I. '9'5^t? ©I5t^1 

©t»I »11 5*5 0*1 f555 f5$t^ ^fsc^ 5tl9[ C'fWl'® 

5ll5 «»«I5 

f45^i ^5? cn «tr©®1 'St5t? ©tTT? ffSsi ^atc? 
» 

ap<!ftf5 C5 '5tt5 fsifaatJ^si '»t5i ^t5ta 
^tcaa ' awa; f5s?i i ^t5l «t'?i «ita 
’jtaTai fwas C5f«fata '"sfiw c»i&i >ii^C5 'sfaifei 
^§f5*itC5 55aTt? fasiii— ■^<i[«, 'siWwa 

C»lt’5^J^%a 5!tt5 cafil ®Tar sitlfl P>5?l I 
r5*itia t5i faaalSa «iia >ii5if?a! 5f:?f, 

^tsi '9’a? ^1 5tt9i *^4 

5I«5^1 5^ia5 *itca s?i, «ita ^15 af? »i^<aic’f 

ffeal '5C<? '5iafw <:asfsi's 5 p0 

’itca J?!—©!’ 5^5*s^l c»f ajani a^sita 
'5<isi5'ta «5rsr5 ^f'ea i 

af? caftsTs CT^cafa ^siai va? 'e^(,^ 
*ft?Tlai 5fa '5ca 'state at 5*5 'af»it'5 c^c^i 

^t5twa »i5tC9ttBiti llai <tt'§t^ca *ti i 's^tt af? 
'©t5ai <CiBai C5f4i^ ca caia-a ca-ta asatfS 
cata ca*t 9i^ati?ia '3lata c’ata 

*(af at af»5a ai fe©a ai af^a itaa aft- 
ati®a <aae tstai silai tsiata ©af©i fasta afaits 
afa '5ca ^tattaa aaiwiscata a^ttat atat'tc's 
a^ca I attai ^^fai <aaa at atfaal ^ata at^ 
ca acara acai f^a aj^atta c^a at^ i aar 
arat^ ujaa cat? 'areta at! atatcat ^taat a©^ 
4tfaal atft'si a^tts ?.ca atfat® atfa i at??caa 
'Btaa"aa atatfaat faai atf^al sPtc^tf , atfa* 
c«ja fetsta u(a? atfat'sja atfea faa'st 
cail aftm? t 5 ©a^«a "eta-sr^ta afaataai 


<X4t«a ©ttaa ^©a fiffta atfaa afaata i cat 
cs^ta aca ^a aa at aa aatcaa atc^c?, 
as'sat ^t at'ac'st atas^a at aatfaf^iat catena 
a^ca a[f.a i >iia? -sttat •^laa caai ata ca ca'tr^a 
acaa fastsia liiaa «aaf5 ^ata atates atatc® 
©ta caaa =?ara«tia >2t^tra© aa tftsfa’® 
atfacsia c^ta© aa at* fitaci caaa at^f^area 
tstai aa at i ataai afa aa 'afaai aPt ca atfac«i 
ca aaf 5faai faau? ©tai atfacaa caaa© 
aaf at calfatat c^ta© at^ at ^a 

c^ta© >st©ja «iaa ©faa ai >aaa cata •siaa ©fata 
©tare© ©aatfia© ©raa— ^a? afa «rtaai «a ai 
5 ©) ©fat© aift ©ca ©riaai at© f© ©faa atfa 
at, r»a ataai atataa 'a^ai a"aa— ©tatt© 
aaai ©faata >aa$i ^«.©i ^aia 'aacaat ©faa i 

c©ta© ia ai aa aa^ ai ©ii ©faata c©ta« 
®a> ataai atfe©ja ^^a aata 5 lc® atftta 
atfaa <a©ai aai sea ai i aa ©att atfac©! 
sfai© atca, cafac© atca ca ©tal atatsat 
stata ata f© ai i ©tata liKti «ttl atc« ©t’a 
ac*? aatf© ©faM ca aa ajaata ©faa ©tatt* 
atfac©! sraca~-©tata 'Sttcia aca faattai ai 
alMitc© •itfaca ca aa amt^t atal aifaca i 
©I5tc© ©tai ©ati atca i '^©au ©atti ai 
©ata ©#tti c©tacacaa ©tatc© f©|attaata 
all cafac© 5 tca ca ©tai at^taat atatc? 
r© a', ©tail© ©lata af©* ai a"aa atatca 
r© ai ? 

atafaa c©ta© 'fl©ti ©I'^a ^caaata tt'^i 
atatii ©tai aatcatsata ^ faaiaa aTf©<©a ©fa 
511 1 aiaaccsi a"ata©c© ai aflw at^c© ^tai 
©ra©t©ta ©at aiaatcaa aa fsaata ©caa 
^tatai ataatatcaa atcaa f©©a c©ta© ©tata 
i?iS attattfa afaai 4r©H atti racaarata 



^tar I 


?tf>i3 ’tm ’^t<ft*itii •awrt? 

8iifii?i 'BTttw f’fi '®t’3 ’*^511 <ff5 ’^^®t- 

I C*? 4 

’ll, ’Il^wa ’It’l '«'?r'5 fittv ^W4 
tffTwfi’F^i ’I’fwt ^sitsTw ?9f’» ^faai «!irc^’i i 
’f ^1 c^t’1'8 

tfJtWfn’F 'Bt’ltfl C'8«ft»I *|f'S5TC5 ^f>l!ltt « "1^1- 
'8S!-'»ltt^1 ^T^t« 4 ^11 

SJW I C’ft’i'Q 4^&1 c»l<lt^ ’jf? '^T’ll- 
cwa 59 'BC9 'sic’f’P *i5»f ■«jf’i?i 'bt? 4^1 

wi?! ®!^91 C’ft^ «|f9— C9 C’ft’ll^P 5I«l 

Wfl c^rt^ ^fa ’^t'Q ’{It's 

♦trta I 

4«t’i 45P&1 ^<91 S^atc^ C9 aatsy 9t’3[ a'? 
^r»\^1'Bia «t9l 5t»il?C3 «ca C’f’i 

Bffl? 'stai yt»it^9 I at0f»it^a c»iT’f cassr h ) 
atw»iT^a ^91 5t9itlca’» ? '"ftf’r af®! c’fT’T'a 
’It’ll siT^, af? ’^t’lTWa C’l "tf^ ’imtt'® 

ufFta "stata ■sttc'ta ^iwf’i^it^al fwi's 

*ltfa I afa aTi[ ’pfaau^’i, ^t9ta wHa 

vW •i^al— ^ifiai ntraa faf ? af? <itfa, 4a? 

afr ^t^itwa c'l’tta ^cai cM faapH 

’ttt’i' «ca aarat»ft '“itwa ’pfaai ^wtna 

Ci’tl ^if^a I Burns ^tata 'Sttwf'i^ 'siata atai 

fiifaatc5*i f^caw ’statca’ t?at«it asiata 

^•uaf? ar»iai aw a^ca i Scott 4a sita 

Scotch 'Biata a’§tar\§ afaai 'liaia at ca 

t?at«f ^tata ct^iaF atfaa =^faai faatt? 
4ai’t citai ata art i 'lat^a alta f atcaj fiiaa 
^t*tf«, ca afa aatt ’st’a faa faa «ttwftaf «tata 
art fafar® ^a« ^la 'eta atarai 'Btai 4af atf^ia 
*11 a? atai attia 4a? •maai aa"»tcaa ’^ai 
ffw® atfaa I 4^1 at^tat^ i «taa ^atwa 
aca atfaw atca ca ataai 'staia 4’®fei •sita 


[ Vrtj, 

'atcf aita aw aataraa ai atw caftan a^ai 
ai cata's a atfa^i sfaca ai i ^asat? 
atai faf fafacat ca '®tal atfac®i staal 
aftia 4aa aw i fa^la®* asfir® 'stai aifaai 
aascaa aa ?wa atai ^fare's atai as^a atca's 
cat 'statti caai atca catan '5'® ^l^a atca ai i 
ata afa casta's stf^sstata caacasa caata 4aa 

asai ati’P atal ■atfa wtfa ai, c®^l aifaai atfa 

• 

ca ^ai rafasi ata. caaa 'ataai aatt aaifa^a 
cs^ti ’ffaai ^efea ^asta af^ata aai 
art ’Jata atca Hfaatf? > 

tatwa fa^ta ataf^ 4^ ca af? asfaai’sta 
aai faatt astata sfai l^as asfaai casai aa rtta 
<2f^awa cat^ araai a'S faaw *tf^a, a^taa, 
’ffa’H'Bta sstai c^l ataai a"l.< 'ata'a ’pfaat 
'Ufa ai 1 f’Pi afa’Ptrtta b 5|% asata 
'aftatwa fsifac®? atca 4aa asai ca* "^ta 
afaatcat— a’^a caa afaai atc’P— 4 faatw nart 
a^’F '®iaa® a^a* fas aai ca ai a»rt atatw 
atata l^atai att -afa caa afaai atc^ ca's 
aata asfaatca i ca casa ’siaia 4asfei a’tai 
asj^l aftai af^c® ata ca 4aaf& ai atw c«tata 
®tata ?ta at? cat i 'ataal fafaa at^ai 

®iai, ®i’ 4® 4®®!”? f»iaa®^ 4® 4® a®a 
atca at fa f c’F^ai aaf saa asfaa ca’^ta 
®ta a?’?^® a^c®, c®^ ai acia afa® ®aa ®fiia 
’^^awat ®iai ate® cat acai ® ®iata 
atatc® ®tata af®* ?fai aai afa ^tata ca 
4ff®®i ate® ®ca 'atata "tafraata 4iia atca 
ca ®tatt® ®tata fa%ai "tf^ aa, «tai ^tata 
a^ ®tcaa catai ataa aa-®ia cat ®tata 
ca'tta ataa ®faai 'Siaeai ®faia a®a carta 
cat® I 

aflar at? ® 'Stata a^ata aai tiatai rt?aaa 





m % 'itk 5R’»lrl I ] 

?tfl ^*1 51*13 3*filt^- 
C5*i C3 '8f?t9i ^r«r^ ^t3t3 »i"»f«r '« 

»ltr?'5Jt5f *1^3! '9 '9^‘ft ^f33l l^^T'tC'SC^si I— 

C3 *81313 "rr^3 ^3f9Wt*8 ®'!.3 83n 

C&5F&tt3fl 3?T*f '»I?33‘I 3*^31 3f|af3t«f **11^1^13 
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THE PEOBLEM OP MORAL EVIL.* 


It is tlie purpose of this paper to make 
an analysis of the experience of evil, to 
consider whether in any way it differs 
essentially from the experience of ^ood, 
and to discuss the metaphysical assump- 
tions which such an analysis implies. 
The problem may be approached by a 
brief exposition of its treatment in tlie 
writings of Croce. This modern Italian 
philosopher, in some important respects, 
confirms the belief concerning evil which 
is current in the Christian religion. The 
argument however is not pragmatical, 
for Croce’s treatment of the problem is 
philosophical and entirely independent. 

I. 

Moral judgement is passed by Croce 
upon acts of will, and he assumes the 
reality of will. The latter is regarded as 
real, not merely as universal, but also as 

* Paper read before the Dacca Philosopliical 
Society, November igi6. 


expressed in the acts of individuals, for 
apart from particular expressions will 
cannot exist. It is in the creativeness 
of will, he reminds us, especially in such 
acts as arc moral, that wc get the most 
complete experience of Reality. A brief 
exposition of Croce’s thought concern- 
ing will is then necessary for an under- 
standing of his view of evil. Finite will, 
he says, is a union of freedom and 
necessity. Tlic question of tb.e freedom 
of the will does not arise. Fvery act of 
will is free ; if it were not, it would not 
be will. Such an act consists in the 
creation in individual consciousness of 
an entirely new existence. It is necessi- 
tated in so far as it is condititmed by the 
situation in which it occurs, but is free in 
that it leads to a new cre ation. Jiy the 
situation of an act of will Croce means 
the environment in which it takes place, 
the environment including both the 
external or natural surroundings aiul 
the iiiternal or conscious. Hut he 
makes clear that the .situation cannot 
affect the will save through the medium 
of the desires, or tendencies to action, 
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within the individual consciousness. In 
affirming then that the creative act takes 
place within a given situation, Croce 
is maintaining — as against Kant — that 
it is realized in and through the desires. 

Now as a positive reality every act 
of will is good. It satisfies a desire, or 
we might even say is an expression of 
the joy of creation, liy it some end is 
attained which is sought by the indivi- 
dual, and whatever attains an end is, 
according to Croce, good. Here Croce 
is directly opposed to all those thinkers 
who regard every act of a finite being as 
an expression of evil. An act of will, they 
hold, springs from a desire, and a desire 
indicates a need, in other words an im- 
perfection or evil. This is not the case 
in Croce. Will, for him, is spiritual 
activity, and the activity of the spirit is 
Reality. James Ward is also of this 
opinijn. He argues that the theory 
which infers evil from the presence of 
finite will rests upon a false psychology. 
It may be that desire sometimes indi- 
cates dissatisfaction, and that the act 
of will is an attempt to supply a need ; 
but it is also true that the natural 
exercise of the will i^ the source of all 
human joy. Man is not necessarily a 
spoiled child, always crying for some- 
thing which he does not possess, but 
acts spontaneously because it is life so 
to act. And further it should he borne 
in mind that will is not desire, but the 
control of desire. Will transforms 
desire into the organ of its own crea- 
tiveness, 


The question now arises : if moral 
judgements have reference to acts of 
will, and if every act of will as a positive 
reality is good, what is evil ? Croce’s 
answer to this question seems to be 
twofold. Evil is either (a) weakness 
of will, failure to will ; or (b) a moment 
in the volition which realizes the good.* 
As regards the former alternative 
Croce describes evil as anti-wili ; and 
since by will he means the union of the 
free creative act with the necessity which 
flows from the situation in which it 
takes place, by anti-will he means the 
failure of the creative act to rt^alize itself 
in the given situation. Such failure 
may take two forms. Anti-will may, on 
the one hand, appear as external deter- 
mination by the conditions of conscious- 
ness, determination, that is, by the law 
of physical causation ; or, on the other 
hand — paradoxical as this may seem — 
as the absolute loosing of the creative 
act from its conditions. Tins latter is 
the conception of will which Kant 
describes as the entirely free good will, 
but Croce has grasped the truth that 
the isolation of the will from its concrete 
situation is tatitam >unt to the negation 
of will altog(!tlicr. When thought is 
directed to the desires as the conditions 
of will, the failure of will appears as the 
strife of desire with desire, in contrast 
with will, which is the triumph of the 
creative act over the desires 

But evil is further represented as a 
necessary moment in the good volition. 
Although all acts of will as positive 
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are good, they may be classified into 
those which realize a merely personal 
end and those which seek the universal, 
that is, the moral good. This is not 
a distinction between good and bad 
acts. Those which lead only to perso- 
nal gratification attain an end and so 
are good. Croce designates this ^ as 
economic good in contradistinction from 
the moral good which realizes the uni- 
versal. Although good, however, is not 
here discriminated from evil, the distinc- 
tion renders the consciousness of evil 
intelligible. When, in a given situation, 
one seeks a per.sonal end by an act of 
will, and tlicrcafter a(>[)rchencls tlie uni- 
versal or muiMl good as it should be 
manifested in that situation, there may 
he contradiction between the personal 
end which is already attained and the 
moral good which is now sought. Thus 
the individual may become conscious of 
strife bet.vecn personal gratification and 
the moral good; and, if so, he will under- 
stand that the moral good can only he 
attained in so far as the effects of the 
former act of will are annulled. Now it 
must be again remembered that the 
difference does not lie in the character 
of the desires which lead respectively to 
self-gratification and to the moral good. 
D esires, as such, are non-moral, and 
conceivably any desire can under appro- 
priate circumstances become an e>cpres- 
sion of the moral good. Consciousness 
of evil arises when the two desires 
contend foi tlominance within the same 
situation. It is then found that within 


identical circumstances there can only 
be one expression of the moral good, 
and therefore that the good cannot be 
enjoyed apart from the suppression of 
desire for self-gratification. So an act 
of will which as a positive existence 
is a good (economic good) may be re- 
garded as evil in so far as it strives 
against the attainment of the universal 
(moral) good. 

Here, in the opinion of Croce, the 
explanation is found of the belief that 
evil cannot be sought as evil, but only 
under the form of the good. DrunKen- 
ncss may be considered an evil, but no 
man seeks it in the moment when he 
comprehends its character as evil. In 
becoming drunk man gratifies a desire, 
and so far is experiencing a good. Its 
character as evil is only gra.spcd with 
the advent of such voluntary activity 
as aims at the actualisation of the moial 
good, whicVi is ilestincd to supplant the 
merely personal desire. Thus drunken- 
ness is sought as a good, but not being 
the moral good, is subsequently experi- 
enced as an evil contending with the 
moral good. It is only evil then in so 
far as a further voluntary process is ini- 
tiated by means of which it must be 
negated. 

Some light may be shed upon Croce’s 
theory by applying it to a particular 
instance of moral evil. We were told 
not long ago that when the bodies of 
prisoners who had died from typhus 
through neglect in the camp at Witten- 
berg were carried out for burial, they 
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were frequently greeted with cheers by 
the inhabitants of that city. There can 
be no question as to the moral character 
of this act by which the dead were 
insulted) and wc will endeavour to apply 
the analysis to this instance. Firstly, the 
judgement is passed upon an act of will 
which realizes an end within a given 
situation. The situation is the highly 
intense emotional condition of a people 
at war in the presence of an object 
which has stirred the emotion. The 
end attained is the gratification of per- 
sonal desire by insulting the dead, 
and this according to Croce creates an 
entirely new condition of consciousness. 
As an act of will attaining tliis personal 
end it is good ; but it is possible to 
imagine that the people of Wittenberg 
after gratifying their desire, became 
conscious of a wider good involving the 
duty to respect the dead by controlling 
present emotion. Apprehension of this 
wider good would necessarily be accom- 
panied by awareness of its opposition 
to the former act of self-gratification, 
and would lead to a volition negating 
its effects. This experience of opposi- 
tion is the consciousness of evil. Showing 
disrespect to the dead as an act is good, 
but as negating the realisation of the 
good in that situation it is evil. As evil, 
however, it has already ceased to exist, 
and only remains as awareness of oppo- 
sition to the positive process by which 
it is being supplanted. Evil as failure 
of will would have been illustiated had 
the situation culminated in irresolution 


instead of in the act by which the dead 
were insulted. 

In this opinion Croce is opposed to 
those who deny the reality of evil. Evil 
is not an illusion, but is real, although 
not real as a positive existence. Further, 
he is opposed to those who assume that 
the good is transcendent, and that all 
actual experience is necessarily evil.. 
On the contrary, experience is essen- 
tially good ; and the moral good, if it is 
to be attained, must he realized in acts 
of the finite will. Thus emancipation 
is nut the fruit of an intuitive appre- 
hension of the souTs identity with the 
one eternal and infinite S[)irit, in which 
the distinction of objects is submerged 
and every desire stilled;^ but consists 


* So far as I iindcrsland the main current of 
thought in IJindu philosophy, evil is there 
supposed to have its origin in ignorance ( 
or ), since ignorance gives birth to desire 

( ) which is necessarily accompanied by 

pain ( 55^). By ignorance is meant absence of 
true knowledge, /. c, knowledge of the Self 
( )as identical with the one infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable Spirit ( ). It does not, 

therefore connote that which is commonly 
implied by this term, but signifies rather what 
is generally described as knowledge, to wit, the 
knowledge which implies consciousness of a 
‘many’, and distinguishes between particular 
objects. Ignorance thus includes the know- 
ledge of the plain man and even that of the 
scientist. From such discrimination of objects 
of experience there necessarily arises the desire 
for some of these objects ; and since desire 
implies a want — the absence of the desired 
object— it is a sign of imperfection, and is 
accompanied by pain. For this reason salva-^ 
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rather in the spiritualising of desires 
by means of that spiritual activity 
which flows from the comprelicMision of 
the universal. * 

tion ) is attained by the intuitive know- 

ledge of the Self as identical with Bralirnan. 
This knowledge is the immediate experience of 
unity, in which there is no distinction between 
‘this’ and ‘that* or ‘mine’ and ‘thine,* and in 
which therefore there can be no desire. In 
such a state, the operations of karma ) are 
transcended. Hence the ideal is not control of 
the desires, but their negation. It is rtv’ogni/.cd 
that good actit)ns can modify the effects of evil 
actions, but emancipation is attained by know- 
ledge and not by karma. 

In stating what seems to me the main current 
of Hindu thought concerning evil, I am aware 
that other tendencies are also present. Although 
almost all Hindu systems agree as regards the 
origin of evil there is dilference of opinion 
(ibout the way in whicli liberation is attained. 
Some regard karma as the way of salvation. But 
they do not, like Croce, value good action for its 
own sake. Both good and bad action binds to 
earth, and it matters not whether we be bound 
by iron or by golden chains. (lood icticm is only 
of value in so far as it prepares the way for 
a condition wliich transcends all activity. 
There is a -difference of opinion also as to 
the kind of knowledge which gives salva- 
tion. Some regard the unity of the self witli 
Brahman as the means, others the knowledge of 
the distinction between the self ( ) and the 

not-self ( ). 

* James Ward has some interesting remarks 
which are relevant here. He claims that the 
subject or noumcnal Self i.s not out of time, 
save in so far as it is out of that abstract time, 
which destroys the continuity of creative 
proce3ses. It is ‘duration,’ for the fact of 
Muration* is implied in the fact of free activity 


II. 

VVe pa.ss now to the .statement of our 
own attitude towards the problem of 
evil by a comparison with Croce’s theory. 

in our opinion Croce is right in insist- 
ing on the reality of will as creative 
spiritual activity, and in emphasising the 
fact that the good must be realized in the 
actual circumstances of life by acts of 
the finite will. He is also right in his 
assumption that there are grounds for 
belief in the final triumph of the good. 
We hold, however, that he errs in his 
opinion that no moral distinction can be 
made between good and bad acts of will, 
so far as their actual existence is 
concerned, all alike in this respect being 
g(H)d. 

Surely the essential feature of a 
morally bad act of will, is that the in- 
dividual is conscious of the good at the 
moment of its performance ; and in this 
it differs radically from every good 
v^)litinn. Croce assumes that a moment 
of time intervenes between the act of 
will which realizes a merely personal 
end, and the apprehension of the moral 
good. But is this so? On the contrary, 
do nnt the diverse ends strive together 
in the same consciousness? The objection 
may be raised that this may also be 

or crcativcncss. Should this trulh be grasped, 
it will be seen that the reality of the Self cannot 
be known by transcending and negating finite 
desires, but that it must be comprehended as 
expressed in and through individual experience. 

[ Realm of Ends. Chap. XIV. ] 
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characteristic of good acts <3f will since 
the desire for personal gratification may 
be compresent in consciousness and 
strive against the good. There is how- 
ever a difference which is fundamental. 
In the case of the good act we are 
conscious of the desire for personal 
gratification as bad, and therefore as a 
desire to be suppressed ; whereas in the 
case of the bad act there is consciousness 
of the good as good, and so as that which 
ought to be willed.* 

The exposition of the difference in 
point of view may be connected with the 
conception of freedom. For Croce, will 
is free spiritual activity which creates 
something entirely new in a given 
situation. But since every act of will is 
good, the fact of evil clocs not depeiid 
upon the fact of freedom. For us on the 
other hand evil signifies a misuse of 
freedom. The self chooses a merely 
transitory pleasure while it is conscious 
of the good. It was capable of choosing 
the good, and should have done so, but 

♦ There is a contradiction between Croce’s 
assumption that the act of will seeking personal 
gratification and the apprehension of the good 
must be separated by a moment of time, and his 
further assumption that the personal end and the 
good are ends for the same .situation. If they 
were not ends for the same situation one fails 
to see how there can be opiiosition between 
them, for any end can conceivably represent the 
morally good in some situation or other. Surely 
'if they contend for the same situation they must 
be compresent in consciousness, for the act of 
will necessarily creates a new situation. 


did not. For Croce, the self automati- 
cally chooses the good, a lower good 
if it is only aware of such ; hut immedi- 
ately it recognises a higher good it 
apparently leaves the lower by an inner 
necessity, and wills the higljer. 

Apart from some fundamental differ- 
ence in good and bad acts of will it 
would not be possible for their effects to 
be so diverse, and there can be no doubt 
as to their diversity. In the first place 
such effects are differently related to 
future good volitions. The good is not 
completely attained in any single act of 
will, and any volition which expresses 
the good must bear some essential nda- 
tion to preceding acts of the same 
individual. If the preceding acts are 
good their effect become embodied in 
volitions which farther realize the good. 
The series of volitions is constructive, 
all subsequent volitions building upon 
the results of those which arc past. This 
is not the case when the preceding acts 
are bad. Tlicn the results are not em- 
bodied in the good volition, but must be 
annulled, otherwise the latter cannot 
take place. The effects of evil acts must 
be destroyed, but the effects of good acts 
make a permanent contribution to the 
realization of the good. Secondly, the 
difference is not only one which concerns 
the objective nature of the act, but it 
influences tlie subjective spiritual activity 
which is the source of the change. 
Every bad volition weakens the will for 
good, whereas this is strengthened by 
volitions which are good. Subjective^ 
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spiritual activity cannot be known as an 
object, yet every individual can become 
acquainted with this truth in his own 
experience, and by an examination of 
the characteristic effects of good and bad 
volitions. Thirdly, although the evil 
volition may gratify a temporary .perso- 
nal desire, it is the good alone that 
can give abiding satisfaction to the 
deeper needs of the Self. When an 
individual turns from evil desire to seek 
the good, he becomes aware that it is in 
the good alone that he can find true 
satisfaction, h'or this reason evil leads 
to discord within individual conscious- 
ness, and good to unity. Finally, evil 
seeking personal ends implies strife with 
other individuals, while good aiming at 
the universal xncans concord. 

This view is confirmed an exami- 
nation of actual instances of moral evil. 
One or two e-xam[)les from the works of 
Shakespeare will serve our pur[)o.se. 
The truth of the poet’s dc.scription.s 
must finally bo judged by each one for 
him.self from his immediate experience 
of evil. Shakespeare is an unprejudiced 
exponent of the psychology of the soul. 
Me had no concern for any philosophical 
theory. His interest was entirely human, 
and he was gifted with extraordinary 
insight into the working of man’s mind. 
In ‘Macbeth’ a veil is lifted, and the 
reader is permitted to behold the hidden 
working of spirits distraught with evil 
desires and performing evil acts. The 
emotions aroused by the witches in the 
mind of Macbeth as he conversed with 


them on the heath war against those 
nobler thoughts which were awakened 
by the voice of the upright Banquo. 
Retiring from the chamber of the 
sleeping king Lady Macbeth exclaims : 

“Had he not resembled 
“My father as he slept, I had done’t’’ 
She was more eager than her husband 
for Duncan’s death, yet could not expel 
that .sense of mercy which rebuked and 
restrained her. The sudden and bitter 
remorse of Macbeth after committing 
the murder also teaches the same truth. 
Again Shakespeare attributes the malig- 
nant effects of evil to this fact of the 
comprcsence of the good. The haunt- 
ing consciousness of the good never 
leaves the victim of evil desire. It 
banishes sleep, and gives birth to utter 
despair : 

“Methought I heard a voice cry, 

‘Sleep no more j’ 
Macbeth does murther sleep.’’ 

It is clear then that the good is in some 
way compre.sent in consciousne.ss. When 
evil passion is actually being gratified, it 
camiot be present as willed ; for, just as it 
is impossible to think two contradictory 
objects, so it is likewi.se impossible in the 
same situation to will two opposed end.s. 
Still the good is present and is desired, 
although this desire is suppressed by the 
will for immediate pleasure. Further 
the gratification of the passion is willed 
as offering satisfaction t. e. as good, and 
not as evil. Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth were bent on worldly power. But 
it does not follow that because an evil 
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act must be willed as good, it is neces- 
sarily good ; on the contrary this seems 
to me to prove the instability of evil. 
For whereas good is always willed as 
good, evil can only be willed under the 
form of good. 

A similar result is obtained from an 
ethical analysis of evil in a life. A study 
of Iago’.s character shows above all things 
that lago is conscious of the good, 
although he deliberately planned to 
satisfy his brutal lust of revenge for 
Cassio’s promotion. Conscious of the 
truth he lied — lied not only in word but 
in life. 

‘Though I do hate him as I do hell 

pain.s. 

Yet for necessity of present life, 

I must show out the flag and sign tjf love. 
Which is indeed but sign.” 

The perpetration of his villainy 
involved the ruin of an entirely innocent 
and virtuous woman, who had done 
nothing to harm him. ,lago was not 
only aware of this necessity, but was 
aware also that it was most vilely 
wrong ; and yet he persisted. Undoubt- 
edly he imagined that he would gain 
some personal satisfaction, but this does 
not redeem the character of his acts. 
With unerring judgement too, Shakes- 
peare has indicated the disintegrating 
eflect of these deeds of darkness. You re- 
member those words of the dying Othello 
when he was told that lago still lived. 

"I am not sorry neither: I’d have thee 

live ; 

For, in my sense, ’tis happiness to die,” 


III. 

The morally good act has been de- 
scribed as an act which expresses the 
universal in a given situation, and the 
evil volition as that which frustrates this 
kind of expression. The question now 
arises,, what is this universal, and what 
exactly is meant by the affirmation 
thiit it may be expressed in a volition ? 
The answer will lead to the metaphysical 
assumptions which are here implied. 
Many attempts have been made to 
define the universal good, but all alike 
appear to us to be unsuccessful. A 
significant characteristic of the ‘good’ 
seems to be that it evades definition. 
Does it follow then that ‘good’ is a 
meaningle.ss conception, and that when 
we talk of realizing the good in a 
particular situation we are using a 
meaningless phrase ? In no way. We 
simply imply thereby that it is truly 
universal. No universal can be defined. 
If it could, it would not be universal. 
A thing is not definable, unless it is 
commensurable with some other thing 
or things, and a true universal is incom- 
mensurable in its ab.solutc completeness 
with any specific thing or thing.s, 
or .series or group of things. The good 
is everything which is good, but trans- 
cends all. It cannot be particularised 
in any single good or aggregate of such 
goods. This truth is borne out by 
ordinary experience. When a man 
says ‘This is my duty,’ is not duty 
something that obstinately, by its very 
essence refuses to be pinned down to 
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doing this or that, or to any combination 
of thiscs or thats? It is in the situation 
but goes beyond it, and beyond any 
thinkable sum of particular duties. The 
whole duty is willed in willing each 
duty, but is never exhausted by any or 
all experience. And yet the plain man 
vvill.s it simply despite its indefineable-* 
ness. It is in one sense the best known 
of all things, and in another, the least 
known, that is, the least circumscribed. 
If we try to define it by marking it down 
within limits the plain man objects. 
The prescribed duty is not the duty he 
wills. * 

How can this universal good which 
transcends both the particular thing and 
the individual consciousness, be accoun- 
ted for? Two explanations are presen- 
tetl to us. The first is as ancient as 
the writings of Plato, and as modern 

• The character of the good as a iinivc'rsal is 
not affected by any theory of the develt)piiieiit of 
the consciousness of good. It may he assumed 
tliat the sense of the good lias evolved from 
beings entirely controlled by self- regarding 
impulses, as the result of the social habits of such 
beings. The self-regarding impulses, it may be 
considered, lead to society, and with society 
there begins to appear the distinction between 
good and bad acts, /. e. between those that tend 
towards the welfare of the society and those 
which do not. This distinction is first made in 
reference to the conduct of others, but after- 
wards judgement is passed on the Self. Be this 
as it may, the good as we are at present aware 
of it, possesses a certain essential character, 
and this cannot be wrested from it by pointing 
to the humbleness of its parents. 


as those of Mr. Russell. According to 
this theory universals are unchangeable, 
and subsist in an eternal supersensible 
world. They arc distinct both from 
particular things and from active spirit. 
It appears to us however that this view 
hypostatizes an abstraction, for as we 
have seen in this discussion, the univer- 
sal is expressed in a definite situaticjii 
througli the activity of spirit, and we are 
not justified in assuming that it exists 
apart from cither. The second cx- 
|)lanation, however, remains. The uni- 
versal may find its home in spiritual 
activity, and it is to spiritual activity 
that Croce ascribes its reality. Thus for 
him the universal is not a static change- 
less being, but on the contrary is life or 
creativcncss. Neither is it divorced from 
the particular, for Spirit is ever express- 
ing itself in particular situations.* 

One melajibysical assumption is now 
evident. I'lie fitiite individual in willinLr 
the good wills a universal that transcends 
the limits of his. finite consciousness. 
This ur.iversal is spirit. Ilcnce it follows 
that a s{)irit which transcends human 
spirits exists. In willing "the goofi the 
individual is identifying, his spiritual 

* “What is tbr universal ? It is tlic Spirit, 
it is Re.ality, in so fir as it is truly real, that is, 
in so far as it is the unity of thought and 
willing ; it is Life, in so far as realized in its 
profundity as this unity itscH ; it is Freedom, if 
a re.ality so conceived be per])Ctnal development, 
creation, progress. Outside the Spirit nothing 
is thinkable in a truly universal form.” IMiilo- 
sophy of the Practical p. 444. 
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creativeness with the activity of the 
transcendent Spirit ; or in the language 
of religion he is identifying his will with 
the will of God. “He wills” says Croce, 
“ not his own .self individualised, but 
that Self which being in all selves is 
their common Father. 

A second ultimate assumption must 
be inferred from the discrimination of 
good and bad volitions. If, as we main- 
tain, an act of will can, as a positive 
reality, be bad, the spring of spiritual 
activity in a finite being may be defiled. 
At the same time consciousness of the 
good as duty is an unassailable proof 
of the existence of a transcendent 
spiritual being who is not only incorrupt, 
but incorruptible. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to distinguish between finite .spirits 
and the supreme Spirit, and to maintain 
the relative independence of the former. 
In other words the analysis implies the 
truth of some form of theism.* 


I. It may be asked; if there be a supreme 
spiritual Being, and if He be good, why docs 
lie permit the existence of real evil, even for 
a limited period ?* The answer to this question 
is in the fact of the existence of finite spiritual 
beings who are free and creative. The demand 
for the abolition of evil from the world amounts 
to a demand for the abolition of spiritual 
freedom from finite beings /. e. a demand for the 
abolition of the moral order. Now the perfection 
of God’s creativeness is reached in His power 
to create finite beings spiritually free like Him- 
self ; and thus again, the demand is a demand 
for the negating of God’s perfection. 


IV. 

There is an interpretation of evil 
which is world wide in its influence, 
and has been found for centuries in the 
thought of many races of people. It 
appears for instance in the Christian 
scriptures, the Bhagavad-gita, in the 
works of Plato and in the writings of 
some modern philosophers. Evil is here 
regarded as the struggle of the natural 
man against the spiritual, resulting in 
the subordination of the spiritual to the 
natural. A consideration of this view 
may throw some further light on our 
problem, and we will refer to it, as it is 
expressed in the writings of the German 
philosopher Eucken. 

When by introspective analysis we 
examine self-consciousne.s.s, Eucken 
believes that wc become aware of dual 
tendencies, which he describes respec- 
tively as natural and spiritual. This 
distinction is not between the physical 
and the psychical, but is a distinction 
within consciousness it.self. The natural 
are those tendencies within con.scious- 
ness which are the result of man’s 
bodily nature, and of his connection 
with the physical world ; whereas the 
spiritual arc tendencies in an opposite 
direction and are revealed in aesthetic, 
moral and religious consciousness. As 
desire for Croce, so the natural for 
Eucken, is not in itself evil, but evil 
emerges with the struggle of the natural 
against the spiritual, and in the attempt 
of the former to rule the latter. The 
function of the natural is to obey, and 
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that of the spiritual to rule, and evil 
consists in the subversion of this 
authority. Plato’s account is similar. 
The appetites and spirit belong to the 
natural man, whereas reason corresponds 
to the spiritual for Eucken. Reason is 
the rightful ruler of the citadel of the 
soul, and evil exists when the place cf 
Re'ason is usurped, and it comes under 
the control of the appetites. ' 

Eucken makes clear that consciousness 
of evil only emerges with awareness of 
the spiritual, and the effort to attain 
thereto. It is a sign therefore of the 
reality of the spiritual, and carries with 
it the proof of its own condemnation. 
Hence it follows that the sense of evil 
will increase as one becomes more alive 


t It may be interesting to consider the exact 
nature of such subversion of authority. 

(1) Does the control of the spiritual activity 
of the self by natural desires mean a negation 
of the free activity by the pressure of impulses 
which act as natural forces ; that is, the subjec- 
tion of the will to the causality of nature ? ^I'his 
was Kant’s view. It aHsuines that so far as any 
change springs spontaneously from pure spiri- 
tual activity it is good, for the pure will is good, 
and thus actions in so far as they are free arc 
good. Or (2) docs it mean that free spiritual 
activity is identified with the tendencies of 
certain natural desires. After all, desires arc 
not actions, but only incipient actions ; they do 
not become actions until the Self is identified 
with them. This seems to me to be the true 
explanation. If(i)is true, evil can at most be 
weakness of will ; while the truth of (2) implies 
badness of will. 


to the spiritual ; the truth of this is 
confirmed by religious autobiography. 

Again consciousness of the spiritual 
is evidence of tlie existence of an objec- 
tive spiritual world which transcends 
individual existence, but with which the 
individual must be related. It is through 
the power of this transcendent spiritu- 
ality that we become assured of victory 
in our strife with evil. Nevertheless 
before the individual can triumph he 
must make the power of the spiritual 
world his own. Sucli power does not 
assert itself externally but only through 
his own personality, and therein 
Eucken recognises the reality of the 
finite will. 

From this account also then we see 
that evil is regarded as real, since 
connected with the will which is real, 
although it cannot claim the same 
value in Reality as the good. Con- 
sciousness of evil only emerges with 
consciousness of the good, and together 
therewith the recognition of the right 
of the good to triumph over evil. At 
the same time it is recognised that the 
bad volition is not merely evil as nega- 
tive, but that there is a difference in 
positive character between the act of 
will which is bad and that which is 
good. The evil volition born from 
natural desires is an effort to annul that 
activity which arises from the appre- 
hension of the spiritual world. Spring- 
ing from the self it ends with the self 
as an individual, and thus opposes the 
activity which, born of the universal or 
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spiritual, seeks to attain a good which 
is the good of all.* 

V. 

It may be considered fitting that we 
should attempt to apply tliis analysLs 
of moral evil to expressions with which 
we have been familiarized in the present 
war. So in conclusion we will make one 
or two brief remarks to indicate the way 
in which such an application is possible. 

First in so far as the war pre.sents 
examples of the way in which lust for 
material power and national ambition 
overrides the onsciousness of the good, 
there is no difficulty. The only point 
which it is necessary to note is that 
self activity, although oppo.sed to the 
good, has been in a measure identified 
with national purpose. It is however 
always difficult to define the limits of 
the self. The life of a country gentle- 
man may be thoroughly .selfish although 
he takes pride in his large estate.s, his 
mansion.s, and his family traditions. 
And the nation may be merely a bigger 
family, a wider self, whose demands 
prevent us from responding to the 
claims of justice and humanity. 

But .secondly, suppose the individual, 
unconscious of a wider good, identify 
his will in an entirely unselfish way 
with the spirit of the nation, while 
the latter viewed objectively must be 

» ^''or the purposes of this discussion the 
‘spiritual’ in Eucken nlay be taken as identical 
with the ‘universal’ in Croce. 


condemned as bad. In willing, the 
individual is not conscious of any 
oppo.sition to the universal good. What 
he seeks is, for him, the good. And it 
certainly is not personal good, but is a 
good for which he is prepared to sacri- 
fice his private advantage. What 
judgement then are we to pa.ss upon 
such action? If our analysis be corfect 
it must be pronounced good ; and we 
believe that because good, the sacrifice — 
though mistaken — will build up great- 
ness of chcir.acter. 

Finally, can the analysis be applied 
to what might be termed national acts ? 
It is impjssible to discu.ss here the 
validity of the concept of a national 
will, but there is a national conscious- 
ness of the good, and there arc also 
national impulses which may conflict 
with such consciousness. Thus if the 
general trend of a nation’s activity is 
determined by impulses which, aiming 
merely at tliat nation’s prosperity and 
self preservation, conflict with the 
people’s .sense of the universally good, 
national life is evil ; on the other hand, 
in so far as a nation’s activities arc 
determined by the good, they must be 
approved. Neither is there here less 
ground for faith in the final victory of 
good. A nation given to evil is a 
nation at war with itself. Deep down 
is the consciousness of good and the 
recognition of its worth, while above 
are surging waves of base passion. It 
may be that In their whirling motion 
these appear to have immense volcanic 
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force, but their merciless and unrestrain- 
ed power is destructive ; they forbode 
downfall not to the good, the rock against 
which they dash themselves, but to 
their own dread impetus. Driven on 
by passion for national self aggrandise- 
ment, frantic protestations are made of 
allegiance to the good ; eve^y action, 
however unworthy, being paraded under 
its banner. Proclamation is thus made 
of the right of the good to triumpli. 
Hut how different the nation in so 
far as, with singleness of aim, it is 
devoted to pursuit of the good! Its 
life is not disrupted by contrary forces. 
Instead of frenzied motion, the entire 
energy of the nation tends to converge 
into one strong, deep life current, bear- 
ing its peoples towards their spiritual 
well-being, and bringing health to the 
world. * 

G. IT. Langley. 


1. It is evident that :i nation whose general 
activities must be regarded as evil, may contain 
within it individuals who make the nation’s will 
their own, and yet who must be judged as 
good. 

2. The metaphysical presuppositions depend 
entirely upon the analysis of evil as it exists in 
individual consciousness, and are not affected 
in any way by the truth or falsity of these 
remarks on national evil. 


PSEUDO CALLISTHENES 


II 

The Oriental Translation Fund has 
been the means of placing within our 
easy reach in an acceptable form Eng- 
lish versions of a number of immortal 
Classics of the Eastern World. These 
are not confined to any one branch of 
thought and liteialure, but relate practi- 
cally to every department of Relies 
Lcltres, History and Philosophy. To 
the histoircal student, one of the most 
interesting of these, is a volume entitled 
‘History of the Early Kings of Persia’ 
which came to our hands so far back as 
1832. The work is a translation from 
the original Persian of Mirkhond (Mu- 
hammad Ibn Khavand Shah) who died 
A. H. 903, at the ripe old age of 66. 
The translator is David Shea, who was 
attached to the Oriental Department in 
the East India Company’s College— 
name which to us in these competition 
days is a pleasant reminder of the old 
Haileybury of John Company. To the 
wider general interest which attaches to 
this volume, I propose to reve/’t in a 
separate paper on a subsequent occasion. 
To-day I am anxious to invite refer- 
ence to those sections of this Persian 
History in which our author deals with 
the reign of Darab and portrays the 
character and traces the career of Is- 
kander, and I hasten to point out the 
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close and striking resemblance between 
these sections and the corresponding 
sections in the Syriac version of the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, Indeed the cor- 
respondence is so close as inevitably to 
suggest the conclusion that here wc 
have one of the Persian versions of the 
story embodied in the Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes, though Mirkhond himself tells 
us that his account of the last moments 
of Darius is taken from Tarikh Moajem 
and whatever is related more at large in 
the Mabsut is by him recorded in the 
life of Iskander. Budge observes, “Be- 
tween the loth aud 14th Centuries a 
large number of works based upon 
Arabic compositions, were written upon 
Alexander and his deeds by Persian 
writers. Of these the most important 
are the histories of Firdausi, Nizami and 
Mirkhwand.” The question which is 
thus raised regarding the relation be- 
tween Mirkhond’s History and the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes in its Syriac version 
cannot be profitably discussed here. 
But the close correspondence between 
the two to which I have invited atten- 
tion is indicative of the once wide 
diffusion and general acceptance of the 
legendary story. 

In reference to the last moments of 
Darius, and Alexander’s bearing on the 
occasion, Mirkhond has the following — 
the Mabsut^ as he tells us, being one of 
the main sources of his information 

“At last, two of Dara’s principal 
courtiers, urged on by their depraved 
natures and corrupt heart, conspired to 


assassinate him ; thinking by such a 
deed to procure the friendship of Su-ul 
Kurnain : — 

‘Alas’ O vain imagination’ O ground- 
less hope 1 ” 

Before they could employ sword or 
dagger to effect their purpose, Dara, 
perceiving the design of the traitors, 
reproached them with their ingratitude, 
and recalled to their minds how pro- 
fusely he had lavished favour on them, 
during a continuance of many years. 
Last of all, he said : ‘Do not build on 
my assassination as tlie means of recom- 
mending yourselves to Zu-ulKurnain’s 
friendship : he is a sovereign ; and al- 
though princes are sometimes enemies 
to each other, yet they invariably put 
regicides to death, and look on it as 
unlawful to spare the murderers of a 
king.’ 

‘Our former friends pay no attention 
to any thing : 

Whatever I utter makes no impression 
on them.’ 

The two traitors, with the blows of 
their well-tempered sabres, soon hurled 
him to the ground, from off his fleet 
courser’s saddle ; but before the vital 
spirit departed, Iskander, having oppor- 
tunely come up, raised on his knee 
that bead which yesterday was adorned 
with the imperial diadem, and which to- 
day he beheld dishonoured and pros- 
trate in the dust. Having wiped the 
dust off Dara’s face, and laying his hand 
on his breast, he exclaimed, with tears ; 
‘O king, if you banish alarm from 
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your bosom, and raise your head from 
the dust, I swear, by the Lord of Heaven 
and earth, that I will give you back 
your kingdom, your treasures, and all 
your possessions. Arise, Think no more 
of the past ; grieve not to excess at the 
occurrence of calamity ; for in the season 
of adversity princes surpass all mortals 
in patience. Let me know from what 
source this great calamity has befallen 
a powerful monarch like you, that I may 
inflict vengeance.’ Dara kissed Iskan- 
der’s hand ; and placing it on his face, 
he wept, and thus made answer : ‘O 
Zu-ul-Kurnain’ never permit pride or 
presumption to find access to your soul : 
become not arrogant through the splen- 
dour of royalty. When you observe 
how the world has treated me, be ap- 
prehensive for yourself : place no reli- 
ance on the permanence of worldly pros- 
perity ; and be on your guard against 
the treasons of fortune and the revolu- 
tions of life ; for accidental reverses 
^allow no person to remain long in one 
state. The following is what I expect, 
from the excess of your goodness, and 
your perfect compassion that you re- 
gard my mother as your own ; look 
upon my wife as a sister; and bind 
yourself in marriage to my daughter 
Rusheng. Iskander solemnly promised 
to execute all these requests ; after 
which Dara 

'Numbered some few moments longer, 
and ceased to exist. 

The world said, with a smile, 'He, too, 
is now no more. 


Zu-ul-Kurnain ordered the body of 
Dara to be washed in musk and amber- 
gris, wrapped up in funeral clothes of 
gold and silver tissue, and to be laid in 
coffin set with all kinds of precious 
stones : ten thousand soldiers, with drawn 
swords, marched before the bier : the 
same number followed it ; the same on 
on the right, and as many on the left. 
Zu-ul Kurnain was enabled to commit 
to the tomb the body of Dara in a 
manner suitable to the rank of a power- 
ful king, in consequence of an agreement 
entered into with the chiefs and princes 
of Farsistan ;and no sooner had he ter- 
minated the funeral ceremonies, than 
they affixed to two gibbets, at the head 
of Dara’s tomb, opposite each other, the 
two false traitors who had conspired 
against their lord ; and suspended them 
by the neck. 

After this, Iskander married Rushing.’ 

From the materials before them, our 
friends will have little difficulty in form- 
ing their o\Sm conclusions regarding the 
identity bet^^een Mirkhond’s version 
and the Pseudo-Callisthenes. This si- 
milarity is equally noticeable in the 
subject-matter of the next incident in 
the career of Alexander to which I have 
now to refer, namely, his encounter with 
the Indian sovereign, Porus. 

J. N. Das Gupta. 
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THD CEREMONIAL TEA OB 
CHA-NO-TO OP JAPAN. 

The history of Tea. 

Tea is not indigenous in Japan ; 
indeed it is doubtful whether it is even 
really indigenous in China, whence it 
was brought to Japan eleven centuries 
ago by one of those wandering Buddhist 
monks, of whom there seems to have 
been in remote ages, an almost conti- 
nuous stream coming through Korea to 
the lan<l of sun-rise (Nihon) teaching 
and converting. Reading and writing, 
the making of porcelain, music, dancing, 
even a sort of foot-ball played with a 
shuttlecock and Heaven knows how 
many other arts and accomplishments, 
all were introduced in the same away. 
As for tea, it has been stated (in 
Japanese works) that though it has been 
cultivated for so long in China, of its 
first appearance there is no record ; its 
true home is India. To this day, the 
finest tea, it is said, comes from Manipur 
and forms an important item of the 
Raja’s income. 

Legend about the origin of Tea 

The Indian theory about tea would 
seem to be borne out by a Buddhist 
legend of the holy Indian saint Dharum 
(Dharma). He, it appears, like the 
'Hindu Sanyasis, whom he would pre- 
sumbly have looked upon as an abomi- 
nation, was in the habit of taking "upon 
himself austere vows. Upon one occa- 


sion he swore that for a term of 2 years 
he would not take his hands out of his 
sleeves. Once it chanced that, as he sat 
wrapt in contemplation, a wasp came 
and settled upon his forehead. This 
was trying, but the holy man was stead- 
fast ; his hands remained locked, and 
he only tried to wrinkle the creature off. 
On another occasion he bound himself 
to read the sacred books for a spell of 
time without sleeping. But at last after 
long nights of studies, he was overcome, 
sleep conquered. When he awoke he 
was penitent and so ashamed that he 
drew a knife and cut off his eye-lids, in 
order that they might never close again. 
But the eye-lids thrown on the ground 
changed ; assuming the shape of plants ; 
they budded and took root and so was 
born into the world Tea, as a homoeo- 
pathic treatment for heavy, drowsy eye- 
lids. The saint Atisha (Dipankara 
Srijnana of Bengal) when in about 
1015 A.D. he was residing near Lhasa, an 
honoured guest of the king of Tibet, - 
being once regaled with tea, declared 
that it resembled Aviiita, the drink of 
the gods. To him tea had appeared as 
soma rasa. 

The ceremonial tea 

The ceremonial tea must not be con- 
founded with the ordinary serving of 
tea for refreshment. The proper making 
and serving, and drinking of the cere- 
monial tea is the most formal of social 
observances, each step in which is pres- 
cribed by a rigid code of etiquette. 
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The tea, instead of being the whole 
leaf, such as is used for ordinary occa- 
sions, is a fine green powder. The infu- 
sion is made, not in a small pot, from 
which it is poured out into cups, but in 
a bowl, into which the hot water is 
poured from a dipper on to the pow- 
dered tea. The mixture is stirred with 
a bamboo whisk until it foams, then 
handed with much ceremony to the 
guests, who take it with equal ceremony 
and drink it from the bowl, emptying 
the receptacle at three gulps. Should 
there be a number of guests, tea is made 
for each in turn, in order of their rank, 
in the same bowl. For this ceremonial 
tea, a set of utensils is used, all of 
antique and severely simple style. The 
charcoal used for heating the water is of 
a peculiar variety ; and the room in 
which the tea is made and served is 
built for that special purpo.se and kept 
sacred for that use. This art, which is 
often part of the education of women of 
the higher classes, is tauglit by regular 
teachers, often by gentlewomen who 
have fallen in distressed circumstances. 
It is said by the Japanese verged in the 
most refined ways that a woman who 
has learned the tea ceremony thoroughly 
is easily known by her superior bearing 
and manners an all occasions. 

Miss Alicia Bacon from whose work 
on “Japanese girls and women" I have 
derived -much of my knowledge of 
matters Japanese, writes as follows: — I 
remember with great vividness a visit 
paid to old lady living near a provin- 


cial city of Japan, who had for years 
supported herself by giving lessons in 
this politest of arts-the chanoyu. Her 
little house of the daintiest and neatest 
type, seemed filled to overflowing by 
three foreigners, whom she received with 
the courtliest of welcomes. At the re- 
quest of my friend, an American lady 
engaged in missionary work in that 
part of the country, she gave us a lesson 
in the etiquette of the tea-ceremony. 
Every motion, from the bringing in and 
arnanging of the uten.sil to the final 
rinsing and wiping of the tea bowl, was 
according to rules strictly laid down, and 
the whole ceremony had more the sole- 
mnity of a religious ritual than the light- 
ness and gaiety of a social occasion.” 

The discovery of the wonderful vir- 
turcs of tea has been attributed to an 
Indian Yogi in very early times. In his 
wanderings in Maha Chin, he taught the 
Chinese the use of tea-c/m. Who this 
Yogi could be, if presumably not the 
Mahadeva of the Hindus, whose home 
is on mount K<iilas, the most sacred of 
all places on earth to the Indians and 
the Buddhkst of Mongolia, Tibet and 
China alike? 

Regarding the ceremonial tea Lord 
Redesdale in his “Garter Mission to 
Japan” observes as follows ; — 

“Tea sipping as a fine art ! Why 
should it not be so ? In the children 
drawing pictures on the sand or in the 
savage carving on a rock, was the 
promise of a Raphael or a Michael 
Angelo. How moeb more is the 
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drinking of a beverage, which began 
with the transcendental contemplation 
of a Hindu anchorite, entitled to develop 
into a hand-maid of religion and mora- 
lity ? That calmness of mind, that 
serenity of temper, that composure and 
quietness of demeanour which are the 
first essentials of cha-no-yu, are without 
doubt the first conditions of right think- 
ing and right feeling. The scrupulous 
cleanliness of the little room, shut off 
from sight and sound of the madding 
crowd is in itself conducive to direct 
one’s thought from the world. The 
bare interior does engross one’s attention 
like the inimitable pictures and bric-a- 
brac of a western parlour. The presence 
of kake monos (hanging scroll pictures) 
calls our attention more to grace of 
design than to beauty of colours. The 
utmost refinement of taste is the object 
aimed at, whereas anything like display 
is banished with religious horror. The 
very fact that it was invented by a 
contemplative recluse, in a time, when 
wars and rumours of wars were incessant 
is well calculated to show that this 
institution was more than a pastime.” 

Japanese view of the Cha-no-yu. 

“Before entering the quiet precincts- of 
of the tea-room, the company assem- 
bling to partake of the ceremony laid 
aside, together with their swords, the 
ferocity of the battle-field or the cares of 
Government, there to find peace and 
friendship. A cha-no-yu is more than a 
ceremony. It is a fine Art ; it is poetry 


with articulate gestures for rhythms ; it 
is a modus operand! of soul discipline. 
Its greatest value lies in this last phase. 
Not infrequently the other phases pre- 
ponderated in the mind of its votaries, 
but that does not prove that its essence 
was not of a spiritual nature 1 That is 
thc^way in which a Japanese gentleman 
and scholar looks upon ‘cha-no-yu’”. 
(‘Bushido’, by Inazo Nitabe, pp. 33-34.) 

Tea, according to the Japanese histo- 
rians, was introduced from China by the 
followers of Huyen-tshang and his dis- 
ciples who had spread the altruistic form 
of Buddhism known as‘Mahayana’ or the 
greater vehicle for going to supreme 
beatitude ‘Nirvana*. They in China, 
Korea and Japan, created the ritualistsc 
ceremony of ‘cha-no-yu’ evidently to 
justify their drinking of tea infusion, 
because Buddhist monks are precluded 
from taking liquid in any form except 
pure water. They are even not allowed 
to take milk after midday i. e. 12 A.M. to 
6 A.M. In Burma, Siam, Cambodia and 
Ceylon, good Buddhist monks even do 
not drink tea-infusion after midday. 
Unable to do without such an excellent 
beverage as tea, which cheers but not 
inebriates, they have invested the cere- 
mony of ‘cha-no-yu’ with much solemnity. 
The Japanese with there characteristic 
love of refinement, have turned the 
method of taking tea into a fine Art. 
Although- drinking tea-infusion is uni- 
versal in China in the manner it is in 
Japan, the ‘cha-no-yu’ ceremony is not 
known in China, 
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New-year Festivities in Japan. 

First among the annual festivals, and 
bringing with it much mirth and frolic, 
comes the Feast of the New-year. At 
this time father, mother, and all other 
members of the family lay aside their 
work, and their dignity, and join in the 

fun and sports that are characteristio of 

■ 

this season. Worries and anxieties are 
set aside with the close of the year, and 
the first beams of the New-year’s sun 
bring in a season of unlimited joy for 
the children. For about one week the 
festival lasts, and the festal spirit 
remains through the whole month, 
prompting to fun and amusements of 
all kinds. From early morning until 
bed time the children wear their 
prettiest clothes, in which they play 
without rebuke. Guests come and go 
bringing congratulations to the family 
and often gifts for all. 

The children’s stock of toys is thus 
greatly increased, and the house over- 
flows with the good things of the season 
of jvhich ‘mochi’ or cake made from 
rice-dough, prepared always specially 
for this time, is one of the most impor- 
tant articles. The children are taken 
with their parents to make New-year’s 
visits to their friends, and to offer them 
congratulations, and much they enjoy 
this as dressed in their best they ride 
from house to house in ‘jin-rikshas’ or 
‘kurumas’. And then, during the long, 
happy evenings, the whole family in- 
cluding even the old grand-father and 
grand-mother, join in merry games ; the 


servants, too, are invited to join the 
family party, and, without seeming for- 
ward or out of place, enter into the 
games with zest. 

One of the favourite games is “Hyaku- 
nhi-irshu”, literally. "The poems of a 
hundred poets”. It consists of 200 cards 
on each of which is printed either the 
first or last half of one of the hundred 
famous Japanese poems which give the 
name to the game. The poems are well 
known to all Japanese, of whatever sort 
or condition. All Japanese poems are 
short, containing only 31 syllables, and 
have a natural division into two parts. 
The one hundred cards containing the 
latter halves of the poems are dealt and 
laid out in rows face upwards, before the 
players. One person is appointed reader. 
To ,him are given the remaining 100 
hundred cards, and he reads the begin- 
nings of the poems in whatever order 
they come from the .shuffled pack. 
Skill in the game consi.sts in remember- 
ing quickly the line following the one 
read, and rapidly . finding the card on 
which it is written. Kspecially does the 
player, watch his own cards, and if he 
finds there the end of the poem, the begin- 
ning of which has just been read, he must 
pick it up before anyone sees it and lay 
it aside. If some one else spies the card 
first, he seizes it and gives to the care- 
less player several cards from his own 
hand. Whoever first disposes of all his 
cards is the winner. The players usually 
arrange themselves in two lines down 
the middle of the room, and the two 
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sides play against each other, the game 
not being ended until either one side 
or the other has disposed of all its cards. 
The game requires great quickness of 
thought and of motion, and is invalu- 
able in giving to all young people 
education in the classical poetry of their 
own nation as well as being a source of 
merriment and jollity among young 
and old. 

Sarat Chandra Das. 


A PEEP INTO AN INTELLIGENCE 
BEPAETHENT OF THE MOGHUL 
PEBIOD OF INDIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

By 

Khan Sahib Syed Abdul Latif, b. l. 

Thanks to the enlivening influence of 
European methods of modern historical 
research, old-fashioned ideas pooh-pooh- 
ing everything connected with the past 
administration of India, are gradually 
disappearing before the noonday light 
of newly-discovered truths. It is indeed 
a cheerful sign of progress that people, 
both here and in England are now found 
capable of looking on the bright side 
of things. Even Conservative Oxford 
has scholars' like Professor Owen, finding 
redeeming features in the administration 
of the much maligned Moghul Emperors. 


Here in India savants like Professor 
Jadunath Sarcar have begun to see the 
bright side of Aurangzeb’s character. 
Professor 'J. N. Das Gupta has of late 
treated his audience at the Calcutta 
University to the glowing aspects of the 
Muhamedan rule. Arm-chair critics are 
now rubbing their eyes in surprise that 
the Moghul rulers were not after all 
mere epicures as generally represented, 
but there were things, in their govern- 
ment of the country really worthy of 
praise and emulation. For the further 
edification of such people let us usher 
them into the arcana of a department of 
the Moghul administration the exis- 
tence of which appears to have been very 
little known. The different sections of 
the Intelligence Department under the 
British Administration are considered 
innovations in India, and indeed are 
things of recent growth. People un- 
acquainted with the details of the 
Moghul Period of Indian History would, 
no doubt, wonder at the omniscience of 
the Provincial rulers of the present flay 
to whom flows information of everything 
going on from one end of the country 
to the other. The Intelligence Branches 
of the Police, Agricultural and Commer- 
cial Departments, ever busy in keeping 
their Heads acquainted with the latest 
news, are their main sources of in- 
formation. The Criminal Intelligence 
Department, considers its position in 
Indian polity as one of unique glory, for 
it is generally supposed that the system 
of espionage for the detection of dacoits 
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was, for the first time, inaugurated in 
India during the regime of Warren 
Hastings. A peep into the ever-living 
records of the Moghul period of Indian 
history, would, however, bring the 
modern faddist in touch with an IntelH** 
gence Branch, which, may perhaps be 
an eye-opener to him. 

Consult that perennial source of all 
information relating to Akbar’s adminis- 
tration,— the Ain-i-Akbari,* — and there 
you will find it recorded that the Moghul 
Emperors used to maintain special 
Intelligence Departments for the supply 
of all kinds of information which the 
Provincial Governors could not, in tliose 
days of intrigue, plots and counter plots, 
be ordinarily trusted to communicate. 
They were directly subordinate to the 
Emperor of Delhi, independent of local 
officials. In every Provincial Capital 
and important centre two special func- 
tionaries were maintained, one called 
“swani navis” and tlie other “waquiah 
navis”. Their duty was to daily record 
and send news to the Emperor of all 
that transpired at local centres. As they 
had orders to work independently of 
one another, the report of intelligence 
sent by one necessarily checked that of 
the other. The ‘waquiah-navis’, was the 
official Court Recorder, and the ‘swanih- 
navis’ the official General Intelligence 
giver. The object of the system was 
not only to keep the Emperor daily 
informed of what transpired throughout 


* Ain-i-Akbari — Vol. 1 , pages 258-59. 


the length and breadth of the Peninsula 
but to hold indifferent officers in check 
and encourage honest and active ser- 
vants of the Empire to work without 
fear. Being subordinate to none of the 
Provincial heads, these Imperial Infor- 
mers reported everything without the 
least hesitation and often cared not to 
spare even the highest officials. The 
following incidents will illustrate this. 

It may be remembered that Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s grandson, Prince Azim-us- 
shan, was the Governor of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa for sometime. Ordinarily, 
6nc would suppose that a high perso- 
nage like the Emperor’s grandson was 
above the reporter’s ken. But, strange 
as it may seem, once the ‘waquah-navis’ 
actually reported to the Emperor that, 
against the principles of Islam; the 
Prince had been taking part in the 
Hindu festival of Holi — the New Year 
of the Hindus. Aurangzeb’s stoic tem- 
perament was at once roused and he 
wrote a most caustic letter to the prince, 
the following few lines of which would 
repay perusal 

Chira-i-Zafrani bar sir ; 

O hulla-i-arghawani dar, 
bar ; sin sharif chahl-o-shash ; 
afrin bar-in resh o fash. 

English translation : — A saffron- 

coloured helmet on thy head, a red 
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garment on thy shoulder, thy venerable 
age verging on forty-six ; hurrah, on thy 
beard and moustache ! « 

On another occasion the ‘waquiah- 
navis’ reported that tiie Prince had been 
indulging in ‘Sauda-i-khas* — a particular 
kind of monopoly in traffic. This 
equally roused the ire of the Emperor 
who wrote to say that “he would not 
sanction any act of injustice, even by his 
sons or grandchildren,” and at once 
struck off 500 horse from the Prince’s 
military rank. Kar Talab Khan, a re- 
porter once reported in the news sheet 
that the Nagdi contingent of troops 
were being instigated by Prince Azim- 
us-Shan to kill Kar Talab Khan, on 
account of his activity in the intelligence 
Department. The Emperor then wrote 
to tlje prince thus : — “Kar Talab Khan 
is an officer of the Emperor, In case 
a hair*breadth of injury in person or 
property happens to him, I will avenge 


• Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 394 ; 
Translation of ‘Rcaz-us-Salatin’ by Khan 
hahadur Abdus Salam, page 246. 


myself on you, my boy”f The Prince 
was also asked to quit Bengal at once, 
and repair to Behar, leaving a Deputy 
Governor in Bengal. Accordingly he 
went to Patna, which was named Azim- 
abad* after him. 

It would appear that the Intelligence 
Department of modern India is very 
nearly akin to the system obtaining 
four centuries ago, and the methods 
adopted are more or less an unconscious 
improvement on the procedure of by- 
gone days, although it may be supposed 
by some people that the present deve- 
lopment of the department is due to 
the adoption of methods borrowed from 
other nations. 


t Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 252 ; also 
‘Tarkh-i-Nasratjangi’, Ms. ‘Khorshed-Jahan 
Numa’ by Elahi-Bakhash-al-Hossini (a manus- 
cript in the possession of Mr. H. Beveridge, 
I. C. S., a copy of whicn is with Khan Bahadur 
,Sycd Aulad Hasan of Dacca). 
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LIFE OF PESTALOZZI AND 
HIS METHOD. 


If Education is the most potent fac- 
tor of civilization, education of the chil- 
dren must then be allowed a most cons- 
picuous and important place. The 
present day civilization of Europe is 
largely if not mainly due to the im- 
proved method of education of the chil- 
dren adopted there within the last 
hundred years. That the Kindergarten 
System of Froebcl stands up to date 
the best method of Elementary educa- 
tion in Europe, is now admitted on all 
hands. But the credit of discovering an 
essentially new princi[)le belongs justly 
to Henry Pestalozzi. Froebel came 
strongly under his influence. He may 
be said to have improved upon and 
given a practical .shape to a sy.stem 
which had however been invented by 
Pestalozzi. Pestalozzi may thus be truly 
styled the greatest teacher of modern 
times. 

We will now try to describe briefly 
the life and method of this distinguished 
teacher. 

Andrew Pestalozzi was a village pastor 
near Zurich in Switzerland. His son. 
John Pestalozzi was a surgeoiv with 
some reputation as an oculist. Henry 
Pestalozzi whose life we are going to 
discuss was a son to this surgeon. 
Henry was born on the 12th January, 
1746. He lost his father when he was 


only five years old. The father left the 
family almost penniless. But Henry’s 
mother, Susanna, with the invaluable 
assistance of an ideal maidservant ma- 
naged to give her children a tolerably 
competent education and consequently 
had to live a mo.st frugal life. From 
his ninth year Henry used to spend his 
holidays with his grandfather the pastor, 
in a neat small house in the vicinity 
of a beautiful hill with a small prattling 
river in front. While living there, he 
occasionally accompanied his grand- 
father on his daily visits to the school and 
to the sick and the poor of *his parish. 
He was thereby early initiated into the 
realities of the life of the poor and thus 
learnt to feel a genuine sympathy for 
them. Pestalozzi used to say at an 
advanced age “The best way for a child 
to learn to fear God is to see and hear a 
good Christian.” This idea, most probably, 
had its origin from the revered memory 
of his grandfather. The philanthropic, 
peaceful and, spotless career of a clergy- 
man, ere long grew to be his Ideal of 
life. Accordingly, he made up his mind 
to enter the Church and began to study 
theology. 

In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the University ,'of Zurich wa^ fa- 
mous for the spread of high education. 
Theology, Medicine and Law formed 
the three principal subjects open lo stu- 
dents of fifteen years of age and these 
three branches of study were brougut 
into great repute by three distinguished 
professors. The influence of these 
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professors upon their pupils was so great 
that they came to despise wealth, luxury 
and comfort and cared for nothing but 
the pleasures of the mind and soul and 
the untiring pursuit of justice and truth. 
So Pestalozzi, though as a schoolboy, he 
had not displayd much powers, after 
joining the College at the age of fifteen 
fast became a distinguished scholar. 
After finishing his study of Theology, 
however, he found that he lacked the 
capacity and the taste for preaching. So 
he gave up the ministry for the Law. 
The reigning spirit of patriotism of the 
day, enthusiastic lectures on History 
and Politics by a distinguished professor, 
experiences of the abject condition of 
the Swiss peasants — all these contribu- 
ted to give him a leaning towards the 
law. . In fact, there came a time when, 
in the eyes of his fellow citizens he came 
to be looked upon as a dangerous revo- 
lutionary. In course of time, however, 
he came to be convinced that the poli- 
cal and material status of the people 
could not be improved unless and until 
they were saved from intellectual 
and moral degradation. In an election 
having sworn'to support the best citizen 
they always Bnd good reason for electing 
the worst. So their salvation lay not so 
much in political struggle as in their 
moral and social regeneration. He ac- 
cordingly, gave up his legal studies and 
one day threw all his manuscripts on 
politics into the Bre. In that epoch, 
writings of Rousseau were voraciously 
devoured by* the youngmen, That 


philosopher was reported to have said 
“Agriculture is the best and happiest of 
all professions.” In countries which are 
not free men are compelled to become 
mechanics but in free countries it is 
better to be an agriculturist.” Ilodmer, 
thb most influential of the three pro- 
fessors of Zurich already spoken of, was 
also an extravagant eulogist of agricul- 
ture and desired that young gentlemen 
should set an example of an improved 
method of agriculture to the Swiss pea- 
sants. These were the circumstances 
which drew the attention of our hero to 
agriculture when he abandoned the law. 
With a great zeal for his new profession, 
he went to a village near Berne to learn 
improved methods of agriculture from 
a Brst rate agriculturist. Early in the 
autumn of iy68 Pestalozzi returned with 
full courage and conBdence, to Zurich 
to Bnd some suitable land. He pur- 
chased at Brst at Aargan some fifteen 
acres of land at the foot of a hill and 
In course of time became master of one 
hurdred acres. At Brst he had to settle 
temporarily in a small village 3 or 4 
miles from his land. Soon afterwards 
he built a permanent house for himself 
at Neuhahf. Pestalozzi married Anna 
Schulthes in September 1769. She was 
a good musician, well read in poetry and 
herself a poet. She proved in every 
respect an ideal helpmate to our hero. 
Letters that passed between the pair 
between 1767-69 give us a fine idea of 
the great 'enthusiasm and contentment 
wftb which he took to agriculture. In 
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1770 he got a son, the only child he 
ever had. But his success as an 
agriculturist was not to last long. Pre- 
eminently a theorist with a childlike 
confidence in anybody and everybody 
he could seldom hope for material suc- 
cess in life, His failures became per- 
ceptible since his removal to his new 
.house and at last in 177$ he found Him- 
self heavily plunged into debt. He says 
at this period ‘‘The dream of my life, the 
hope of making my house the centre of 
a wide sphere of benevolent activity was 
gone.” It may at first strike one with 
surprise to learn that at this declining 
stage of his career as an agriculturist, 
when his pecuniary means were all but 
shattered he decided to make his house 
a refuge for the poor children. But. as a 
born friend of the poor, he could not 
help responding to the call of a spirit of 
philanthropy welling within him. It 
happens in the life of almost every man 
that in youth passion and idealism 
get the upper hand. Disappointment 
and contact with the stern realities of 
the world alone can dispel that state of 
illusion. Pestalozzi’s pursuit of the law 
and agriculture was such an episode in 
his life. Failures in both and specially 
in the latter cured him of the youthful 
mania atid ultimately brought him face 
to face to the life-work he was intended 
for. There was also a most worldly 
reason which called him to agriculture. 
He fell in love with Anna as early as 
in 1767. But Pestalozzi's want of 
decent means of livelihood led the 


parents of the girl to withhold their 
consent to the union. It was to assure 
them of his prospect of a competency 
that Pestalozzi took so zealously 
to agriculture. Thus the inward spirit 
of philanthropy for the time being, gave 
way to sordid ambition. But the 
ruling passion of the man was not to 
remain eclipsed for a long time. In 
fact, a reaction against worldliness set 
in much earlier than I 77 S- Long before 
the failure in ^riculture had even been 
anticipated he wrote on the 9th January, 
1770. 

“Why do I no longer take pleasure in 
speculative science ? Why am I so 
little interested in the search for truths 
of the greatest importance ? Can it 
be because the vainglory and examples 
that stimulated me in the town are now 
lacking to me ? But I am resolved to 
attend earnestly to the development of 
my faculties, in spite of the distractions 
necessarily resulting from the work my 
position involves. O God, strengthen 
me in this resolution.” 

It was when he became a father 
that this dawning of a reaction against 
material interests got a firm hold upon 
him and took the form of a religious 
remorse. Looking upon the imparting 
of a proper education to his infant, as 
a sacred duty he first applied the 
ideas of Rousseau’s Emile” to the edu- 
cation of his son. But he found that 
he was oftentimes compelled to deviate 
from Rousseau and to depend upon his 
own observations. At times, the me- 
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mory of his own education by an ideal 
mother stood him is good stead. It 
would be interesting to note here 
that immediately after her marriage 
Anna commenced a diary which was 
kept most regularly and in which her 
husband also oftentimes wrote. This 
diary gives us a connected history of 
the teaching of his son by Pestalozzi, 
of the failures of methods suggested by 
Rousseau and of the devices for which 
he had to fall back upon his own 
resources and the memory of his mother. 
From among a host of instructive and 
interesting passages of this Diary the 
following extracts are quoted below : — 

Father or schoolmaster, avoid, above 
all things, hurry and excitement, let 
your work be done quietly and in order. 
•>The greatest joys are often the result of 
long and patient investigation. Do not 
let your own knowledge weigh too 
heavily on the child, rather let truth 

y itself speak to him Train his eyes 

and ears but seldom ask him for an 
opinion. As a general rule, do not ask 
him to judge of things of which he is 
not in immediate need, but ask him “for 
his judgement, only as Nature asks 
you for yours.” 

I.^ad your child out into Nature, 
teach him on the hilltops and the valleys. 
Should a bird sing or an insect hum on 
a leaf, at once stop your talk ; bird and 
insect are teaching him ; you may be 
silent 

But all this bestowal of care on the 
education of his son did not apparently 


prove very successful. Jacobli, for this 
was the name of his son, was placed 
in a school wnen he was 14 years of 
age. He was afterwards apprenticed to 
a commercial firm. But the boy did 
not succeed either in his studies at the 
school or in his apprenticeship. And 
this is not at all to be wonderd at : 
for, the poor boy was a victim to the ' 
experiments of his father with his brains 
filled with a mass of original ideas not 
yet reduced to order. VVe may remark 
in passing that this boy died in 1800 
and the parents bore the shook With a 
calm resignation. Then the mother 
writes of her son’s death. 

“It pleased God to take him to Him- 
self by a painless death. May God s 
peace be on him in the grave and may 
the Divine pity welcome his soul.” 

His personal experiences of the salu- 
tary effect of the systematic efforts to 
educate his son convinced him that the 
best way of relieving the poor people 
was to give proper education to their 
children. This led him to decide to 
take up the noble work of educating the 
children of the poor in his own house 
dispite his reduced circumstances. In 
1774 the experiment began, some 20 
children of the poor went to live at 
Neuhawf with Pestalozzi, He clothed 
and fed them. They were always with 
him and they worked with him in the 
garden and the fields ; very little time 
.was devoted to actual lessons. On ac- 
count of the slenderness of his means, 
he had to appeal to the public and a few 
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responded to his call. On the nature of 
the education which Pestalozzi thought 
should be given to the poor children let 
our hero speak for himself : — 

Poor children must be brought up in 
private establishments where agriculture 
and industry are combined and where 
.the living is of the very simplest, they 
must learn to work steadUy and care- 
fully with their hands, the chief part of 
their time being devoted to this manual 
work, and their instruction and educa- 
tion being associated with it. 

Alas, this “philanthropic career of our 
hero was not to continue long. He was 
daily growing poorer and finally in 1780 
was reduced almost to the state of a beg- 
gar. Thus pressed by poverty, he had to 
give up the noble work at which he had 
unceasingly toiled for a period of five 
years, fiut this apparent ruin of his 
noble work proved in one sense to be a 
gain to the world. P'or, had it not been so, 
much of his time would then have been 
fully occuped by this work and Europe 
and for the matter of that, the wliole civi- 
lized world, would have been deprived 
of a new method of education which has 
achieved such wonderful results in 
Modern Europe. P'ive years’ experi- 
ments with the children of the poor 
gave him however, varied experiences 
and made him fitter to think and write on 
education. During this period he found 
that there laj’ of wealth of faculties and 
sentiments even among the ragged 
children and a natural development of 
them would conduce to the welfare, of 


the society in many aspects. While 
thus most reluctantly severed from a life 
of philanthropy, his never-failing friend, 
Iselin, suggested to him the idea of 
giving out his views on education which 
he could not by himself carry into 
effect for want of funds. This friend 
also offered him pecuniary help in the 
matter. Pestalozzi, at once and most 
eagerly, caught the suggestion and 
entered the arena as a writer on educa- 
tion. For the next 7 or 8 years he was 
mainly busy with writing. We may 
say that inspite of his indefatigable 
activity in the subsequent part of 
his life, he never ceased writing on edu* 
cational reforms till his death. But a 
truly philanthropic man can not rest 
satisfied with writing alone. So, after 
the terrible onset of the French Revo- 
lution was w'cllnigh over, he wrote to 
the Directory to be allowed to open a 
school. The plan was nearly matured 
when, as a consequence of the tumult 
of the times the town of Santz hap- 
pened to be devastated and an Orpha- 
nage became an immediate necessity 
there. Pestalozzi’s heart at once glowed 
with kindness for the orphans and he 
forthwith applied to be placed of the 
head of the orphanage. He carried on 
his work in this field with unabated zeal 
for several years. But in the long run 
his new method did not find favour with 
the inhabitants of the locality and the 
Swiss government very prudently with- 
drew him from the post. But he was 
not the man to remain cut off for a long 
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time from what he looked upon his life- 
work, namely, the raising of the people 
by education. Unable to start a school 
for himself he now decided to become 
a schoolmaster. He offered his services 
in a school at Burgdrof, a small town 
in the Canton of Berne. He asked for 
no salary and only wanted permission 
to give lessons to the children. But 
even this request was not readily gran- 
ted for the people found that this old 
man lacked many of the most ordinary 
qualifications of a teacher. But they 
could little perceive that this dreamer, 
as they called him, had almost an intui- 
tive isight into the development of 
human nature which, indeed, he was 
never tired of contemplating. He was 
however permitted to teach in July. 1799. 
Thus began the career of Pestalozzi the 
school-master. After eight month’s tea- 
ching the School Committee of Burg- 
drof gave him high compliments on the 
results of the annual examination. This 
was the first public recognition of the 
success of the method of Pestalozzi. In 
1800, a Society of Friends of Education 
asked him to furnish them with a short 
account of his doctrines and method of 
education. His elaborate and interesting 
account was received with applause. He 
began that account by saying that he 
meant to psychologise human education. 
However self-denying and arduous his 
labours at Burgdrof may have been the 
Swiss Republic could pay him but scanti- 
ly. So in his old age he had to struggle 
hard for maintenance. Besides, his was a 


new method little appreciated and some- 
times rudely attacked by the people. 
Again, he had hitherto to work single- 
handed in the new Held. All these 
circumstances had, now and then, a 
damping effect upon his mind. But ere 
long, he was fortunate enough to get a 
co-worker in one Hermann Kressy. This , 
man, though originally a poor carrier 
and possessed of little learning took to 
the profession of a village-schoolmaster, 
as a work of love and he had a genuine 
love of learning. Kressy came as a 
schoolmaster near Burgdorf and his 
school was at first other than that of 
Pestalozzi. Hut owing to several cir- 
cumstances, Kressy united his school 
with that of Pestalozzi. The educational 
ideas of Pestalozzi were, fort he most 
part, appreciated and soon after adopted 
by Kressy. This man served as a 
valuable assistant of Pestalozzi for a long 
time afterwards. After the two schools 
were united, the number of pupils began 
to increase and they felt the necessity 
of other teachers of their type. Within 
a few days, many co-workers flocked 
to their standard. Now commenced 
the palmy days of the school. The 
Society of the Friends of . education 
highly extolled the working of .the 
school. It was soon turned into a Nor- 
mal school for primary school teachers 
and Pestalozzi annexed thereto an 
elementary school for the children of 
the poor. The reputation of the school 
now spread so far and wide that distin- 
guished visitors who had before been 
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opposed to Festalozzi could not but pay 
many a flattering compliment to him. 
They were amazed with the progress the 
little children made in arithmetic, draw- 
ing, geometry and other subjects. Above 
all, the paternal care which Festalozzi 
and his assistant teachers bestowed on 
the children had a very chastening and 
almost a magical effect upon the pupils. 
Once a peasant, very surprised at what 
he saw, cried out “Why, this is not a 
school, but a family", to which Festalozzi 
answered "That is the greatest praise 
you can give me, I meant to show to the 
world that there must be no difference 
between the home and the school.” 
There arose even a proposal of turning 
the institution into a training college for 
Switzerland. But in the meantime, the 
breaking out of a counter revolution in 
Switzerland kept the proposal in abey- 
ance. Festalozzi now, that . he had 
already made his mark was deputed to 
attend the Consulta in Paris. The re- 
form of education being the uppermost 
thought in his mind, he talked on it 
profusely to the French Ministers and 
sought an interview with Bonaparte. He 
had, however, to meet a rebuff here as 
Bonaparte refused him an interview 
saying that he had nothing to do with 
a man who had only to talk of A, B, C. 
It may, however, be mentioned here to 
the credit of Festalozzi that France, 
soon after, actually introduced the new 
method of elementary education devised 
by this man of mere A, B, C. On 
political grounds it was now decided to 


remove the seat of FeStalozzi’s Institute 
from Burgdorf. Thus after spending a 
period of nearly five years with untiring 
activity Festalozzi had to leave Burgdorf 
in July, 1804. And his scene of work 
was transferred to Yverdun the year 
after. 

Yverdun had the honour of being the 
site of Festalozzi’s philanthropic work 
for a period of 20 years. Within the 
first few years the reputation of the 
Institute went far and wide. The new 
method of Festalozzi was introduced 
into foreign countries and specially into 
Germany. The Institute was visited 
and highly spoken of by men of distinc- 
tion. Charles Ritter, a distinguished 
teacher of geographical studies was one 
of the visitors in 1807. He almost 
idolises Festalozzi. He says : "I have 
seen more than the Paradise of Switzer- 
land, for I have seen Festalozzi." Besides 
the Institute Festalozzi founded at 
Yverdun a girl’s school. His own 
daughter-in-law was at the head of the 
school. Some of the teachers of the 
Institute also taught here and the pupils 
invariably attended Festalozzi at the 
evening worship. Naif, one of the col- 
leagues of Festalozzi founded a Deaf 
and Dumb school at Yverdun. We may 
form a general idea of the working of 
Yverdun Institute and specially of the 
physical work, from the following lines : 
The pupils enjoyed a great liberty. 
They could go in and out of the house at 
all hours as if they were at home and 
they scarcely abused their freedom. 
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No doubt their lessons generally lasted 
ten hours a day the first beginning at six 
and the last ending at eight. No lesson 
however continued for more than half 
an hour and each one was followed by 
a short interval during wliich children 
generally changed rooms. Again, some of 
the lessons consisted of gymmastics and 
some amusing sorts of manual labour. 
The last hour of the day was a free hour 
which the children devoted to what they 
called their own work. The youngest 
teachers, who were generally Burgdorf 
pupils were on the most friendly terms 
with the children. They played with 
them, bathed with them, walked with 
them and slept with them. When the 
weather was fair, some hours in the 
afternoon were devoted every week to 
military exercise. Gymnastics and some 
interesting games were played regularly. 
Skating formed a diversion in the 
winter and bathing in the lake and 
mountain excursions in the summer. 
The first day of spring was cele- 
brated every year on the neighbouring 
heights. Gardening was a common oc- 
cupation. Sometimes the children had 
little patches of their own and some- 
times they worked in twos and threes 
under the supervision of a gardener. 
Bookbinding and cardboard work formed 
part of their manual work. They also 
made solids for the study^of geometry. 
At the end of every year each pupil 
■ * sent an album containing his drawings, 
maps, historical lessons and literary 
compositions, to his parents. The 1 2th ' 


January, the birth day of Pestalozzi was 
celebrated with decorations, dramatic 
performances and songs. 

Success in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term Pestalozzi was not the 
man to have. This far famed Yverdun 
Insitute also had its decline and fall. 
And ‘the reason is not far to seek. 
Pestalozzi had a literally childlike 
confidence in all he would come in 
in contact witli and his heart was too 
full of the milk of human kindness. 
Accordingly he sadly lacked the 
administrative skill and the the execu- 
tive power indispensably necessary to 
manage an institution. Niederer and 
Schmidt were the two distinguished 
a.ssistants of Pestolozzi at Yver- 
dun. The former has. been called 
the philosopher of the Pestalozzian 
method, because it was he who re- 
duced the ideas of Pestalozzi to 
some systematic order and all the later 
productions of our hero were more or 
less touched by his hand. But Schmidt 
was a strange contrast to Neiderer. His 
was eminently a practical nature. He 
possessed administrative abilities but 
was not so far from selfishness as 
Niederer was. So, there occurred a 
rapture between these two and Schmidt 
left the Institute in i8lO. In his 
absence the Institute soon grew to be a 
scene of wild confusion. He was in the 
long run prevailed upon to return in 
1815. Again Mrs. Pestalozzi fell ill in 
December 1815 and died on the 12th 
January, 1816. The grief of Pestalozzi 
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was, as a matter of course, profound. This 
sad bereavement especially at so old an 
age gave a rude shock to his mental 
faculties and so he now gave up all 
power into the hands of Schmidt. This 
man now began to behave overbearingly 
with other masters and sometimes even 
with the pupils. Thus exasperated by 
’ him, the devoted band of masters began 
to leave the Institute one by one. 
The financial position of the Institute 
also rapidly declined. Nicderer and 
Krusy left Pestalozzi in 1817 and others 
followed their example. In fact it is 
very distressing to behold how Pestalozzi 
naturally simple-minded and worn out 
with age, had to play into the hands 
of a shrewd and designing assistant. 
He would often try to bring about a 
reconciliation between Niederer and 
Schmidt but would on no account 
dismiss the latter. Schmidt was at last 
expelled from his post by the govern- 
ment and Pestalozzi too left along with 
him in March 1825. The public life of 
Pestalozzi thus came to a melancholy 
close. 

Pestalozzi passed the remaining two 
years of his life with his grandson at 
Neuhauf. A born friend the poor, he 
ceaselessly occupied himself in that 
noble work to the last days of his life. 
He was even now vigourously trying to 
establish a poor school at Neuhauf. 
Not satisfied with this alone, he would 
now oftentimes go to the village school 
of Birr and teach there daily for several 
hours. During the winter of 1827 an 


idea struck his sympathetic heart 
that the poor people would spend 
their winter a bit more comfortably if 
the floors of their cattages could be 
strewn with gravel and two or three 
layers of matting would then be spread 
over it. Before taking steps to carry out 
this idea he thought of making exper- 
ments of this for himself. Accordingly 
he would inspitc of his feebleness and the 
inclemency of the weather, herself gather 
pebbles and throw them into an un- 
finished room of the house. He could 
not be prevailed to give up this work until 
he was compelled to do so by illness. 
This anecdote is truly characteristic of 
the man. He died a tranquil death on 
the 17th February 1827. His coffin 
was borne by schoolmasters. Besides 
men of distinction in all ranks of life, 
schoolmasters formed the funeral proces- 
sion. Thus expired at the ripe old age 
of eighty a born friend of the poor, a 
devoted schoolmaster and the inaugu- 
rator of a New Method of Education. 

PESTALOZZIAN METHOD. 

In the course of the foregoing sketch 
of his life we have seen how Pestalozzi 
took up his pen for the Reforms of 
Education as early as 1780. Through 
a period of nearly 50 years since that 
date his contributions on the subject 
have been ample. From among the 
numerous writings the following works 
may be named by way of example. 

The Evening hour of a Hermit ; 
Leonard and Gertrude (4 volumes) ; 
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: *'Hqw Gertrude teaches her children ” ; 
^ *‘How to teach Spelling and Writing ; 

“Book for mothers” ; “Elementary teach- 
. ing of. Number and Form.” “The 
Natural Schoolmaster.” “The Song of 
the Swan,” “The Experiences of my life.” 

A historic study of these works will 
no doubt, exhibit a gradual expansion of 
his views on Education. Yet, there 
is manifestly one clear tune ringing 
through all his writings. As a conse- 
quence of the intensity of his sentiments 
and the exuberance of his ideas, there is 
oftentimes, reiteration of the same 
group of thoughts and lack of method 
in their treatment. Instead of attempt- 
ing a summary of any of his works 
ure try to give below a brief survey of 
his Method. The aim of Education 
is the dcWlopment of man as a whole, 
that is the development of his body, 
mind and heart. This threefold deve- 
lopment must proceed side by side and 
neither can be improved to the total 
neglect of any other. Thus there must 
be established a harmony in these three 
branches of development. 

The growth of human nature is like 
the growth of a living, say, a vegetable 
organism. All the properties of a mighty 
oak lie latent in the tiniest acorn. 
Natmre, slowly and surely, though im- 
perceptibly unfolds them all by degrees. 
Similarly, myriads of qualities lie im- 
bedded in the ’germinal state in every 
child which gradually sprout forth and 
acquire intensity and Volume as the 
child grows up. In the .case of a 


v^etable organism,, we find an infallible 
and definite law of Nature, whereby Us 
growth is regulated. There is a similar 
law of Nature guiding the destiny of 
human development. The first business 
of an educator should therefore be to 
find out that law and so to devise his 
schegie of education as to- strictly 
follow the track of that law. Any me- 
thod of education, antagonistic to, nay 
even indifferent to that law of Nature 
is destined to failure. In fine, principles 
of education should be based on the 
truths of Psychology and Physiology. 
The proper function of an educator is 
to lend a helping hand to Nature. His 
object should therefore be to devise— -a 
series of graduated exercises conforma- 
ble to Nature so that the course of 
Nature may be facilitated thereby. 

As for Physical Education, Pestalozzi, 
keenly alive to the natural law of deve- 
lopment introduced gymnastics among 
the children. Although the law of 
development in the domain of the body 
had not been ignored before him, yet, 
sometimes before his advent gymnastics 
fell rather into disuse in the educational 
system of Europe. He reintroduced it 
with a new vigour and devised a series of 
graduated exercises which have, how- 
ever, been much improved upon by later 
generations. 

As regards moral education, it b^ns 
naturally from the relations that subsist 
between an infant and its mother.- A 
childl almostly unconsciously forms jof 
idea of love from maternal car^ and 
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of faiths from the manner in which its 
mother promptly and unerringly ad- 
ministers to its wants. Rudiments of 
the idea of Justice, truthfulness and 
other moral sentiments also originate in 
its home from its domestic relations. 
Home is therefore the nursery for moral 
, education. Pestalozzi does not attempt, 
however, to lay down a series of gradu- 
ated exercises in this field. 

It is in the field of intellectual Edu- 
cation that the work of Pestalozzi is of 
sterling worth and the Method which 
goes by his name is, in the main, a 
method of intellectual development. 
This, therefore, requires a fuller treat- 
ment. 

Pestalozzi finds out that as soon as a 
child is born, the external world with 
its infinite variety of aspects is present 
before him. He has eyes, ears and other 
sense-organs to receive impressions from 
this manifold outer world and an in- 
ternal organ to convert them into 
perceptions. Sense impressions are, 
therefore, the first things a child has to 
deal with. Thus all his ideas are based 
on sense impressions. Therefore for a 
healthy growth of a child’s mind the 
first thing requisite is to bring him face 
to face with numerous objects whereby 
he may have a goodly stock of salutary 
and pleasing sense impressions. Beauti- 
ful and otherwise pleasing objects 
should be repeatedly presented to the 
child and each for a considerable length 
of time. He will thereby be able to 
forii? more or les§ accurate ideas. In- 


tellectual growth is but another name 
for the growth of ideas. Therefore 
every branch of intellectual education 
should be based on sense impressions. 
To devise a scheme for the education of 
a child it is absolutely necessary, first of 
all, to investigate the simplest and 
primal ideas that arise and work in his 
mind and these should determine the 
elementary subjects of instruction for 
him. Before the days of Pestalozzi, 
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic were 
regarded as the elements of instruc- 
tion. Pestalozzi went deeper still. He 
thought whenever anything new is 
presented to a child, a question that 
naturally arises in his mind is “what is 
it ?” that is to say child tries to associ- 
ate certain sound, with the idea which 
the new object has awakened in him. 
Thus a desire to give went to his idea 
by mejins of a sound is present in his 
mind. Another question naturally sug- 
gesting itself on the pre.sentation of a 
new object is “what is it like? This is 
nothing but an enquiry into the "form” 
of the thing. Another question of a simi- 
lar nature is how many are they ? That 
is to .say, the child likes to know the 
number of the thing. From these three 
sets of questions naturally occurring • in 
the mind of a child, Pestalozzi concludes 
tliat sound or in other words language, 
form and Jiumber, the.se three should be 
the elements of instruction. 

Now let us see what he says as to the 
particular methods to be applied to the 
teaching of these elementary subjects 
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and some other simple subjects akin to 
them. 

Sense impression should be the basis 
of all sorts of instruction. This is a 
goMen rule which must not be deviated 
from in the least by a teacher of 
language. Therefore it must be made 
sure before any attempt is made to 
teach a word to a child that he has well 
grasped the idea whereof the word is 
meant to be an expression. Accord- 
higly. no name of anything should be 
introduced to a child, which he has 
not yet perceived. If a child is 
employed to use words meant to 
express ideas which are still unfamiliar 
to him, that does not at all help his 
intellectual growth ; on* the other hand, 
it paralyses or destroys it. 

Study of language should begin with 
the mother tongue. Let a child be first 
taught' to “see properly and then let 
him.try to describe properly what he 
has actually seen. The educator should 
coma to his help only when the child 
is panting for an accurate expression. 
Thus, a constant practice of speaking is 
the surest means of learning a language. 
As for the study of foreign languages 
one should begin with a foreign modern 
language. Here also, as in the case 
of thb mother tongue, practice of 
speaking is the best of all'Yneans. Thus, 
an illiterate foreigner can teach another 
his language much more quickly and 
easily than a man of g^mmar. For 
the study of dea<f ' languages too, 
Pestalo2zi tried to devise 4 method 


based on the principle of speaking. He 
also tried to devise a new method of 
the teaching of grammar. But his 
efforts were not very successful in th 3 .se 
last two attempts. He has emphatical- 
ly reiterated the idea that teaching of 
definitions is often a dangerous thing. 
A child' .should first of all grasp the 
idea of a thing ; if necessary, the thing 
should be accurately described by the 
teacher. When the learner's mind has 
thus been well prepared, then and not 
before, the definition of the thing 
should be allowed to come in. 

As to the teaching of forms, this also 
should necessarily be ba.sed on sense- 
iinpression.s. A child should first be 
made familiar with simple elements of 
forms i.e, with straight lines, curved 
lines and angles, and, the complex form.s 
should be introduced afterwards. An 
acquaintance with different forms will 
not only train the learner’s eyes but also 
habituate him to make comparisons 
and to form judgments in as much as 
he will have to judge of the difference 
of shapes and sizes. 

A knowledge of form should naturally 
lead to the art of drawing. 

In the first stage of drawing, a child 
should be given a slate and pencil and 
be allowed to draw anything at random. 
This will serve to give the first training 
to the rnuscles of his hand. He should 
then begin linear drawing. He should 
gradually be acquainted with the differ- 
ence between vertical lines, horizontal 
lines, oblique lines and parallel linesf' 
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He should thereafter, be made to draw 
and distinguish between simple geome- 
trical figures such as triangles, squares, 
oblongs and the like. When the draw- 
ing of objects is begun let the objects 
be present before the child. Copy- 
books for drawing should be made use 
■ of only at a later stage, .^t times, the 
child should be called upon to draw 
any graceful figure that suits his fancy. 
This will help him to cultivate his 
imitgination and strengthen his idea of 
symmetry. 

As for the teaching of writing linear 
drawing is the immediate preliminary to 
it. When a child has learnt to draw 
lines in various positions he will be in a 
position to write letters. Pestalozzi sug- 
gests thaf writing need not and should 
not follow the order of the alphabet. 

Let a child begin with the easiest 
letters and then proceed to the more 
difficult ones. Thus 1. J. K. should 
proceed B. D. G. Writing should not 
be allowed to come after reading. 
A child should first be taught to write 
a particular letter and he should, 
immediately after that, be taught the 
name of the letter. This is quite in 
consonance with the principle that a 
child should not be taught a word the 
idea whereof has not alreadyt been 
formed by him. 

It was in the domain of numbers or in 
other words in arithmetic that the 
method of Pestalozzi produced the 
niost visible results and was therefore 
R^preciated the most by the people. 


As in the case of the other two 
elements sense-impressions must be the 
basis of the knowledge of numbers. 
Without association with objects per- 
ceptible to the senses, a child might 
be taught in the abstract the mere 
names of numbers ; but then, they will 
remain without any meaning for a long 
time. For the purpose of teaching 
numbers by sense-impressions Pesta- 
lozzi devised what be called a Table of 
Units. This consisted of one hundred 
lines drawn in a well arranged and 
ingenious order. The act of seeing 
these lines made the children familiar 
first, with the ideas of one, two &c. 
and then with the names one, two &c. 
meant to convey these ideas. Thus 
the children learnt number by sight. 
After they had learnt number, they 
found out for themselves, - with the 
table of units placed before then, 
answers to the questions of the following 
nature ; What -will one added to one 
be ? What would be the remainder if 

2 was taken from' five ? What would 

3 times 2 be equal to ? How many 
times could 2 be taken from 6 ? In 
short, this table of units well enabled the 
children to go through the operations 
of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplications 
and Division, by sight. For the 
purpose of teaching fractions by sense- 
impression Pestalozzi had another 
table called the table of Fraction This 
consisted of a ffumber of equal squares, 
some whole and otheVs divided from 
2 to 10 equal parts, by horizontal lines. 
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Thus the children would learn by sight 
what and ^ etc. meant. They 

would also learn from this table how 
Some fractions coming togpther would 
make up a whole number. Pestalozzi 
also devised another table which he 
called the table of fractions of fraction. 
51 n the former table the squares were 
divided into equal parts by horizontal 
lines only. But ir. this table, over 
and above equal division by horizontal 
lines, the squares were further equally 
divided by vertical lines. Thus, with 
the help of this table, the children 
would actually see before them what 

of -I- or 4 - (I —-I-) n^eant and which 
fraction of the whole square it was 
equal to. The necessity and method of 
reducing two fractions to the same 
denominator would also be clear to the 
children from this table. All these 
sense-impressioning exercises on numbers 
would furnish an ample scope to the 
exercise of attention, observation and 
judgement of the learners. From the 
first table Pestalozzi would also show 
how all arithmetical calculations consist 
of increasing or decreasing of numbers 
by various methods which are simply 
intended to shorten the repetition of 
the formula : one and one is two and one . 
from two is one. 

In the sphere of Geography Pestaloz- 
zi’s method has in a manner brought 
about a revolution. According to his 
method, a child should, first of all, be 
made to see and observe the country 
about his home. He would then drav\r 


for himself, a map of the portion of 
the country he had seen. He would 
correct his mistakes on a second visit 
to the spot. Having thus learnt to 
understand and read maps, his study 
of the subject would continue with a 
blank^ map hung on the wall. The 
following extract from the reminiscences 
of one of his pupils at Yverdun would 
be interesting here : 

“ The first elements of geography 
were taught us from the land itself. We 
were first taken to a narrow valley not 
far from Yverdun where the river Buron 
runs. After taking a general view of the 
valley, we were made to examine the 
details until we had obtained an exact 
and complete idea of it. We were then 
told to take .some of the clay which lay 
in beds on one side of the valley and 
fill the baskets which we had brought 
for the purpose ; on our return to the 
castle, we took our places at the long- 
tables and reproduced in relief the 
valley we had just studied, each one 
doing the part which had been allotted 
to him. In the course of the next few 
days, more works and more explora- 
tions each day on a higher ground and 
each time with a further extension of 
our work ; only when our relief was 
finished , were we shown the map which 
by this means, we did not see, till we 
were in.a position to understand it.” 

As to the teaching of Geometry, the 
drawing of geometrical figures and the 
teaching of their names immediately 
after that, would furnish the beginning. - 
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Then the children would be made 
to discover simple geometrical truths 
for themselves with the help of actual 
drawing. Thus the children would be 
very glad to find out by sight answer 
to the questions like the following. In 
how how many points do two straight 
lines cut each other ? How many angles 
are there in a triangle? How many 
in a quadrilateral ? In how many points 
does a circle cut a straight line or 
another circle? In how many points do 
two circles toucli one another? 

Pestalozzi’s method of teaching the 
elements of Natural History was of the 
following description : A teacher would 
bring different objects under the chil- 
dren’s direct observation and by judi- 
cious suggestions and leading questions 
he would encourage them to talk on 
those objects. Objects collected by the 
children themselves in their walks 
would be specially chosen for the pur- 
pose and they would be supplemented 
by minerals, plants, stuffed animals and 
the like. In the course of exercise on 
Natural History or any other exercise 
when it would be necessary to fix 
some new names in the memory of the 
children. Pcstalozzi would make the 
whole class repeat each correct state- 
ment several times in a chorus. It had 
also a hygienic end in view because this 
would strengthen the chest of the 
learners by a uniform and systematic 
exercise of the organ of speech. 


Singing also formed an important 
part of the curriculum of the children’s 
school under Pestalozzi. He would 
first call upon the children to sing in 
their own way by imitation, This 
would serve to give the first training 
to their voice, ear and taste before they 
would learn to distinguish different 
notes. 

Here we bring the our survey of the 
method of Pestalo^'zi to a close. VVe 
have seen how an emphatic assertion 
of the importance of sense impression 
which is the real foundation of all know- 
ledge runs through the whole of it. 
And he had good reasons for it. He 
found that the invention of printing 
gave an undue importance to books. 
Hooks were confused with knowledge 
and words with ideas. Men thought 
that by teaching the child to read, that 
is to say, to pronounce certain groups 
of letters, they would furnish him with 
the key to the stock of universal know- 
ledge. So men of mere letters passed 
for men of learning. Pestalozzi would 
wage war against this view of education, 
a view which was fraught with disastrous 
effects upon the well-being of Society. 

Kunja Beiiari Har, 
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if®® ii£i «r®tiitit lat mt«® ® itai i®i tifa •*if«iti ®fi5Tfii afm captcati® 

'«i<9i It® fa® iita®i 111 ®iit® at®- nit® in® c®ti lii® ifi fiitfl® ®faai 
fi^itni 'itcatii ®iai I ^ita itfa I's.ia lea 1i5l® ^nc«ja fiae*ii ®cai i ®i;teaa 

fa^i mtiatii iisia if®ei® ^ai i"lifi® ifiita^ ®elte®a ®it®iea fa^ Mai "Siti 

wi la^carit ati^ita a^ii ii ®tii ^ti® ®iit®i® 



'SIWt’P I 


‘*51 I ] 

^int’F '5t51 ’ff?5l 

4? ^I'e C*fR51 '»l?C9t«( ! 

«a5 5|st^J ^HI91 ?tef 
m ^^ I '«ft*i^^fiii «(t®fi ’it»i 5 ( 

fflpllJ va^«fS! 5)1?FSI I 

«tsrt«j?t=«f?r ^5[i!rt«f s**?! i f^fi? 5'9- 

fuf^l’F *lTt*r >a’P 5^<lf<1»ff5 ^15Jt9 ’lac’F 

I mf’lt 6'9r’tf«»P9 
f?9| I ^®J1- 

’ft'S »i?^fB® flfsi -4^© 

^f9?itr%t»i5i I «iii 
fl^9i3ir9 I 

C-ff^^ll ^519 ^S»I^19 >2ti:9*f ’ff'99t9 
etg sBfsjJimtai ‘Si^ ^5® I 

«tC9H 9sf9®, c*t ^(9 ^^r9®t9^t9 

I ’'(t«C959 'Stf® 9taft9 9it^t9 'siCWt C9, 
9!> 9«(t‘nU9 >JlC9»f '8t5t9 !«f9- 

C'?? ’?r9C9 I «q^ 99If^f»ra sif^f ft«I I 

«ilt ’?!£*? 'StC9*f 

9 ?‘I 1 ’S£’?'|® l£^® 1 vil^ 5 ( 93 ? C 3 ( 3 ?®! «H® 
f’19*t9t«( 9lf%59 Citf'tC'® Hfsj® ^l9tf55|, ^t^t9 
t?r®i 5 jt| r • 

»19^CS|^ »I3rt^, 'St?f9 «(’3f%«I'51 

49^ 99t«Jt‘t®l ffe®I ; <2199 «t95l 

'fliili’t 9i^f9® r^«T, 9*f9C® 

f^lfl ??91 «ltt¥ I .r9C*f9®J f^ngf (49? 

«t9t9 «l9f?{f9^ ^"(<91599 99C9i f9£^f9 

9r9I91 ««f®9a 9'C9 I «tC9tt9S9 f9!Fl9i ^t99l 

5tf9lB '^f®l9fC’t9 f<l99 t£W9 -srilltr? I (i) 

9®ji, (9) »rat 9®n, (^) 9t#t 9®ji, (s) ^fai 
5^11 I ^|9tr9 2f9m C9\9[3tW9 ( ^ClfF ^99H 
'<9? 9?t9^9 ) ««9f9tr9C® ^C9t^ 9^1* 

• Bt 9 F 5 w f 9 ar «%® Wtv i 


i 94 

^®)t9C95t9 f999«lf9|f999i 9tt, 999t5j® 

^f®t9 «ft99 9tC»t9 '8(9^9 9it9‘l 9^- 

9tt? I «»C"ftI99 9f0pt9l 9«<f9 «(99l 
9'«.919'9 <*^9 ^t®1 «ftr9® ?9t9 

<^f®9tf9’f «»9t9 f99t9t9 .'®CtC(8 I 99W9 

fe'!.9S£< <il959tr9 «T59t99 * 9ki «Jt99l 

eftf9C® 9tr9 C9, f®R 'St9t9 49£ 8r«t9 

®»tf®t99 9r'!I9t99t^9 9’f‘ffC9'iF‘l «3> 9^’^5^l^ 
f9|35 9sf991 ^I9tf99C9s «|9f 99191051 9tt9 ^f®- 
f9® 9i£99 1 '8lC'1tC9f9 ^I'f9®11 99^9 

8!f%t9fl99 '9;jBi<f«] 9at9«Jl 

99^9 '«ir®C9tl9a f99« f9»r^«. r<l®t9 9sf9t®!5 I 
C9\9i*lt9 'Q 9f®9t£9 ‘9^9i'1 fsiR® 9l9tC« C9, 
9«^C9)4 9t9f9t9 ^99 91 ^919 «il9sW1 9f9- 
9t9'5I9 219:9 9St 9S1I®£9S9 9«C^ «lff9 
Jafi ( 9«R1 ) f9C’F9 ’FC99 I >9^ 9t9t® '81<l9t9- 
01995 9J99tC99 2tf®t9:9 '1^919 99« 9it 

>99S®t99i 59 >99^ 8k9tC9'9 9'aft9999 9St99 I 

'Sf5tC99 95l9®1 '9 9C5 919195 9T9f9<5l9C9 
9tC9t5‘l 9sfsC55 99«f 59 I ^^9 'Sl'9®t9t9t 9tt- 
9^t^ f®f9 99*1919 f9r^®k9 595JI ^flU® 915^ 
5^9tf5t®19 >995 9St99 **1519 £919 99l9t®9*l 
95^ ^r99ll5C99, ^919 9599'8 ^f^f99i 9C5 I 

59£91C=59 91915*511 *-99? 2l8fl5®J1 99C9i «119U?9 
>il^ 9105 9’e'9J C9, m*55®]1 >99^ 9^l5®Jt9 919 
'95 ^5 '9r®C9t9'Q f®r59 59 I ®C9 r9! «(« £9^5! 
>515 9?C5 '®l£91^ ®f905 £9l9 999513 5^9t£5 ? 
4®^®£9 9£9*i6® 95199 f9f91it£59 £9, £9^ 

9C9r9 9f59l « £9t99 ?f5i9 «?«5 <45 999 ^9- 
^919 559lf59 1 «H91=5 £9^5: 9’^ ^5£‘l9 

£919 91^ ifl99 I £9't9[9l’t< 919919^ 
9f^ >9919 ’99t«(t9«| £9, 9l91t55 319 £9t9 91%'8 
5151 3f9fl ®1|9 l9i^9 'ill? 951911 

939 riftf9f9 I 








^,^ I Swc#! 

^citc^? ’T»?t<it< rsfaiif ?tatc® i 

'»(C"ft’a iitsfur »it'S'>tt»i f?c*i5». 

'Stan? ca'taiaH? i ?*i *, ‘flt «fini- 

f*taf '9 I • 'St?ta caHaif 

^tal 9 »f?a »iniai 'flastfa?' faaai c^rf^c® nt«ai 

?t? I ??ta<cl f^f?® 9tatcf ca, ?!«»- 

fma ai ^a^ta faa® atcn 'sfla 
n#t nntsa a^faai ca^jai aait^a ^tnca 
aa <aa? ®ata a«H ■naa aftaa i 
vflt fn« fac^ita alia nfaft® aa laa? aiai^trn? 
aaita «i?a a^wa i fatatta atwniattaa 

a'?[.aa®^ na "af^aifa® ®faal aaa asfacsfscaa ; 
iflarn aaia «(cat® tTatcas cwfai® nta, atat’Fa 
«(n?in ataai 'State® aa: ®e? i ^cit® 'State® 
?taa«ta ^taaa ®e?a «aae 'Stat? aea caW 

aeafa ajtaji sfai ®fii5i ca aeat 

aa I • aataecn 'aente®? caHaif ataeia ca 
^ntai fafnaai atef , ®tai -naa ata, >aaa 'aeat® 
^aatea? ?ata fa?® a?e®e« i ate®? ae® 
«a®aa ^teaV®® «fentc®a atica nfaa'^a 
»fta?a ®r9?i 'State® caHae’t fanr^ ®c?a i 
1a^«an?>^aea? laa ?®te® f®^Ra ata §n«« 
^fa® aSate^ i ®a®: ca'taiat®®^aa 'aente®? 
ca'taaaf atacaa ®taa aaear f«8 f^a faa?? ®f?- 
?te®a I r®a 'Statfl cataaaf ataeaa aa? aae® 
<«®?in' fai<fi»t? ca~ae® nt'sai ata i ^ente®a 
faeataatcatael? 6^*^ ae^ af®ca® %at? 
aa®tea^ 'Star? ca^'sa’^ aiaeaa aaa faf^t 
atatet? i 

* acitcaa at®t®tca faeaicaa aaa i aaaa faa 
afaat TaH® alatca i c^^aa^’ic® facata acatc®a 


'^faajt® f®aea^ fn? 'aenie®? ca'^ai at 
fitaea? caH at® a^a ?® ®t?a <«ae aaca ®tt®i 
®tna ®f?e® nteaa at^ i ^e«tte®a -staa ^aea? 
^atu'a® ^aeataaeaa faa?a ait^eatai aea, 
t^t tftaft® alaie® i a«®s caWitt '8 ^r®ata 
afea ca ^ett® sPa® ?r<® a^ate®, ®tat? 
'afa®te"t^ -at^fa® nf«® aa»'^t? ®&'ltae? 
>^r^atra® ®aj ®en a'^e® nte? at't i. ®ea 
teat® afa® ^it? ®r?at? ®nta f® ? nelt® 
tae a® aeaj® «f?"ftaa fafn 'Star? ®r?atf®eaa i 
ca1®tai !®ea ®«.a?jfa acai nea® ajfa nil® 
9 ®te? «f®® aaatt® i nette®? 'atea® 
Pafn a'fa fafaa ^PsaiPa® ®eaj ni'T; caH^t® 
a^caa ateatc® nt^ ®r'aca 'Stata ^acaa 
'aea® ®at ^ta?i ■aaa® a'Se® ntfa i* 

«(ta?i 'aette®? caHataae®? 'Stf® ®t?a 
' <4?? aaa Paan® 'Stat? dteata® fafafarna 
«t®at?e®a aattata 'Sfata ®fae®ff i 

aftatfa® atat t tta atae'aa aaa 

♦ At tlic bo^»inin^ of the researches by Kuropean 
scholars, the Oylon chronicles were of most service 
♦ ♦ ♦ It is not possible to understand them (Royal 
proclamations and official statements) without the 
li^ht thrown upon them by the later accounts. Budhisl 
India chap. xv. 

t a??®ta® faf®c®^ f<ef5®>fl ata cafti® ®t'a5i 
an I at®rc®a ata at? i a®>*a >*® aa® ^^taa 
far® ac®t® ®|® «5tfaw a^aifaa f® at, nm a?c® 
®1M I faaaat « ac®ic’»a «a®a ^ai ata®®, 

pKnaa a^ca®i «ifia cataat? fi®a«® awta « 
f*^^®! ata af«s «tca aja?« abates i <a® a<aia® 
c®ta Ktta ®c®t®, c®taatca at fa^a-ft f®fa® a®attf i 
®i®t® ai r«aa®ta f®®ta aia fa»®ata >*aa f®®tacaa ata 
, »w«« faifa® a®ai« i aacaca* ®®ata fa® ®® 
®c®t® faPt® afuat ft® Ji®a a® fac«f® ®ftai ftatcf a i 
<i^®twai5att®ftif®c®; fBaaaht ata ft®atai ®®aa 
taSia a®a ftraaat « ®c®t® ®® ataat5®f»® i 


faeataa ®ii®a aa®ic® ®® «ai ®eaa >aa< ®c®te®a atai®na iatcaj; ;®®afft ai^®t®a ftif® 

in®t®t® Stati atacaa •?< a® ft® i ®®®a "air ®tfaa® atatca t ®tatc® ftiaa®ta ®ftait ®i®l® 
®aia»® caat at®c?t* i . *'1^ f’rf®'® • 









irt«ij «f5 ^C9S( I ot^ cir'?»iv 
’T’ft 5^irtr«*r, c^it^ 

«^^si sjI 

?T«f1 >italt^ vH c*f n'H^ 

>0^? C>1 «’#3 fe’ft?"! 

f^9'B I ^f9|«f r«J«fW ^tft^ 

^flfrtt5*ii ^’f^« I ’Pt3‘i Ctrl 

*I’I?I ?®J1, »4|^? 

'ii’)? 'sf^tc® «t8fi 

♦tcv >a®9t*(’Ft'9 ^fV > ^;«lt9'®t^9 ^19*1 >4^ C9, 
«a^9f’t ai|®f& c?C*f gw. >lT^Wt^, c?t%9 
C®It^ <49? f»t®1 *ri®<, '539' <49? 9C9tt^Iti9 'BTf^t* 
<49? 9^9199, *lf9f5® es^, 9969, «lt'*al9 
9ia»9, #t®*'t9 <8 ^C'®19 «I99T^ 99J99t?t ^9? 
9^ 9T9 9'??'? I <49? <4t?S®r 9jf^9< "iFr®, 9!Jl 
<49? f4r9«ri9? f9l«59 9^ 9C99 I t9 999 9ir^ 
f9C9 99>1 9t9, ®t9U9'9 C99 '®t99t9l '9^8 9t(9i ; 
f99J ®19H99 9r9r5 5 ®*5, 9959 <49? ^I'^9 

•981199 99^^119 9ff9^ 99 I 9f9r9l f9Caf f99t9tf 
9ftC^9, <4^ ®TC9 ®I9f9l '9 ^Sn >S!tl«99 1 <4? 

99'® ^^91 9r99tf95 9l9t9 9®*t9 ^!C99 ®t9l, 
^t9‘l 99« 91199^91 <49? a!9i1 9t9 

^r99l 8^959 <49? <^9f’f ?t9« f999, C99TC9 

C®T9 91 C'PT9 9*^ 9^191199 9t9 91^ I 9!r99r 
C9t*f 9^ C^IfP 9® 9^9lf«9, 9® C^t^P 9^9^ 

9^9tf«9, 9® C9t95 959 nr®® 9'^9lf99, 

®t8{t9 "f®t?*f •'1991 99^1?tn9« ■^f® 9tt»r« 
®t9l <499 9f99ir9® 9t4ff9 9^9 ?:t99 9t99 
9^C9 I 

^t99l ^t"ftc®9 <4^ fnfnnici f®9f5 r999 
®tf9t® 9tf9 I (>) ®f»l^ f9«l9®tW ’99?9I 
999t9'*t9 9 C9t9 ^^1 9^9Trf 9 I (9) <49l» 

«59W <4199 ^9{®tn 9^9tfi59, 


(o) ®r9!f r9»C99 999 9fl® f®f9 C«C99 99f 

89<fl«. C9H 9t’^9 ^991^ 9l9f%99l 91®: 

®f99WC"l9 »t9 9^9 < 49 ? <099n®tnt9«t 

(C99tr?f9C9 9 91® ’Pf^^ 9li:«rJ9 «>»9f9t9 99tf®® 
^9*3f, <49S9V '99tC9t9t ^9® <49? 4 9® 9*19^ 
ff9 I ) 99 ®r9t« <4®9'® (9tt®9 9®I1 9tf^ ?9 j 
'9r99t^f 959 <49? ^?t9 ®C®tf9® 

C9t® 9[i:9 nf®® 99 <4®9nfc9l "nint® 

'95®t9t9t9 99i 9l9lf9C99 I <41 '99f®tnt9C9 

99 ; ^l91 '*t9t9 Si*r9 ®tS|'C99 9® f9«9f 9^91 I 
l9t^ ^I5l9 C9'\9i 99f 51«‘t9 ^199 <4$ 99C9 C9'l9l 
r®^9't 9^® ^9T ^nt99 9t91 ^t9l9 '2J^f®9® 
^99119 f9®fl« ®f99I '^£99 I 

C9 9£’Jf9 ^»)93 ■«(r4?91 999 9’Jf, '9C9t® 

®t9t£® «l^9l^ 9^91 |i®1 ®199 £9, ^19t9 

’5®9ir«(®tr99‘1 £99 9t9 f99® 9tHP9l C®99 £<*19 
9 9191 ^5(9 ®r9C9 I <4$ ^*51 f®f9 ^H9 

95 IT 99 r9fn£® <0^19 9199 I ^1991 <^ r9fn9 
r9i99?in9 ^?919 >44tC9 <2t9t9 ®r9£®r« I 

9t?1Cfl ^1919 ng 9 r.nY'B'n*! \89 99 n£9t8l% 
r9C9B91 91 ®£9, 9f9T£® ®l9t9l ®99Trfl9i9i W9 
>2I95««9 9r®191 f<£9591 9) ®C9, 9l9fC® ®l9t9l 
®99tf99®^£9 £®99 f99t9 9 nt^fniP 99 £9f9l« 
nt9 <49? 9t9t£® 9£’^9 ®9 91®t® '*119 £®t9 ®9t 
<2195® 99 9r99l al9«l 91 ®C9, ®a59^ -499f 9^9 
8999199 infn 9l9 I 9£9f9 ®9t t9®t£si® 

n9’Fl£»l 999r® ^1999 ®C9, ®t9t9l« £99 £®9»I 
9'^c®t nl9Hf ait® 5PW, ®t99 ®Ul't ^9®U*I 
<49? n9®tt9 ^91919 ;<» 

9® I 9?®?t '«IC9t® ^59Tr9®Tr991t® f9®£99 
9£9 £®99 f99T9 £?f9£® §9t99 I 

<4®* ®91 ^»:r99i £9, r®r9 rntw® «1t9 C99W9 
9® ®99lfil £®t£9l9I,^ ®C99 91^ I 9®®: ®fil8P 
r98fW9 99 f®f9 £99 ®C9 f99® 9lltf5C99 I 
* «Wt99 f9ftf9f9 1 



5^51 *tf^ltfw»l, 

*fl<i's^ ?t«n »??? fsiat’Hr T^n i «»t5? 

>iw« »fff»i5 

f«»i I ^lita 

»\tw '•^t^aat f^»i I 

5ar'«a wa aaat aMcaa 

^fa^Ta »iT« a^tasi i «T?iaa 

fataikaa afaa afa ’?cai aatcaa 
af^afaa^ 'sta^a aaja ^tata aaa^ 
ai, a«.astca 'sta^ada af^a ^al fa’i'ja 
aatc^ia a?aa fa»f, ^^ar% 

^?(aua ^^tiraas 5ftia, at*«ftata, faatfe 

'S('?f5 ^tiaa a'latfawa i 5a«c3a 

’j'jiaaa fa^itcaa aa 'acat^ 

‘flt faafa 'fa« ^^aifa^Tai^ta aa i 

ataa '« -^aatfe fa^iatcaa 'afa’Fta'g^ faa i 
^raar« ^aatcaa fiatfafa ati ^fata 
aa ca, aFtl^ata ^irttt’ra itaaf ^ fa^ i 
m"ft^ ataiaa aaaai^ a^a**. ^faa caa faf^^ 
atal ca'^<i a^atra^i i a^as ^c"fttaa 

‘ita*iira^ta 'Biaatarta ^taai^a atca «if'®^« 
faa I 

aatata ^fa^tta at^ftaja itaa 

>at^j faa^ta *a; *ftef5 «itcaH^ itaaca^sr 
«rf%ti a^caa i '^taai va^ c^cara attat- 
ciia afat^fa i (>) 'S'afaai, (^) 

(o) ^a<ra.fa, («) c«tat^, («) aaa i 'B’ffnal, 
®aafa^ <iia? aaa ^latwa afafs's -, ^a<fara 
cat^i atJStcaja afa«tt«ia atwat^ r«*i -, 
aafaf«f« ^faiaa "ftaa^'^i c^tatfai^ ata 
atfawa i itaa c’fcar «aas«a aT«f 

^f'sfafa ^afifas afai'®a i “«»catcaa Hal 
HH «(aa« a'eai ata ca, ata afafertflfawa 
ac«o ata-tjHHfaa *ia aatcaai i al^at- 

ari atan « aT*»J "ttaa wf 'St'?;® aFa^ 


t a^’ai'9, 

afastaai ^fawa i ^aatCl 'S»*tc’P MtH tfJwta 
>aa? ^a^'S' ajf'gsaac’F aaFta •aa^a faata 
'^fatcaa a"tH' ^r^ta®) f^a i ^tata ^a ^^uaa 
astaa fa^taa ’pfaai aafcaJT<Btca 'statcaa a^aita 
ataia at^’paa aa^ai faf^ atHc^a i ^tatai 
'flag's a'ifafa «fflna«^caf ®taa atfa- 
c'sa, atatfaa a«.^Trtj ^"^ata -^ara asfawa 
laa? aiata^.'S' aaita ista^a asfat^ 

Ha'S «tt5iatfa^ aifai'sa i aaaH 'itata 
6'j< ^bHHc® ^«.^K aifaatc^a ca, “caaa 
^fa'ja af^ta a«tcaa 'ata asfasj 

ataaaa faHs atta astaataa ata, ^tfaa 
caafa 4t?fa ai^a ^a a’sfaia a® ai^a^Hacas 
faiatHa ast'aai faf»5« i ^f^a atca, 
fafafia 4 1 ? aT«ata «r?tai atalc® tta 
a'gai ^t<i a^ataa ^faca nttaa, afafaa at^i 
ataa Haca ataiHaca a"l< ’at^aai > 2 iata 
afaatf® i" 

aaia: at^aaa atari "ftaa aarcf aaa cann 
«jtta«r 'StJfta afacas, isaafai ast^ faa 
caa^ atat «faMia afaca aa*^ a'^caa at i 
at^aacaa ’la artcaHcaa ’ta i -sttcaHaaa 
at^aHcaa '«at®t’lHa at«»atcti ttatcaa 
aataai afacaa i at^a a ■sttcaHcaa atataa 
ata aaiataii i al^a, attcaHa, a a? ’aw 
aa HHa a^ai at«iaHj afaataal afacaa i 
aaa 'Stata ataat^il caaa cat%aatai 
ata I ®catcaa aaa atcaja ‘'atajaa^a "ftaa 
•aat^ ca ^raafs® Ha, aiai Jit afw 
faata atal isffa’ia atcac? ! at^a, 
■atcaHa, «<ia? -^fcaja ’Tfa a^a 

’a^a atarat^i «tata «ia?l ’ifaw'^a ’:(^a 
itataaa^tca aacaa afaal ^taaa aa ^catcaa 
atafafa j)a< a’tfafa aaca ^<iwi <tata 
afticaa i 


»i^a— aFlt^a, 



’it’i?? ’»n<n 

f®9l I »»lyflWi« Ji’jiar 

vtrti <ftr^i'®»i I 5«?t’Tti5?tc*!a ^<1? >4^ 

ifl’fl? 'srurc-t? ««r*f« f^»i I 

CWtfl « f^5t? 

?« <2r»rt^ I 

sffiiHm?, -attirfi’itfir’tt’i' feti^ 

^»ttF ^rt^itigs? i" • 

^t"*^ ’f’lr5tr^’t*l Utaf^ I 

c*«\^i »it5tt9n <5r<itiT f«!»! I 

»nTw ^r^Rr 3ft*t ’f«fi f5»f i ^«.’f8 

■fwra I c^t*i 

c^t*« ?t»! ^^I'a 'qt«rt5 

r5i?«rf5»ri 'Stffe ^t'ststt^- 

W9 3T«fW *f«f ?^'5 *8^? 8tBF«P’^5tRf- 
'8'^t^«rt*l ^RiCJST I 3t«P<lC«f WM?? 
^ Jf^si >2}f®^^ f^»l I 

’»*if6tfii’f*i ?■>? mh*! ’pfinri *r«r «t?it^^»i 

=?f?5l flwif I •tf^’PCJfa 

?tCJT '»rfi)'5 ?t?ltfl«T I Sl?t?l9f «rc*ft=? 

^* 11 ^ 

^fifstrew*? I ^FaffTtfr?! fWfnH ’iti 
«rtM1 "flRlC® *ltra C’T, ^#1 

W« fn<T? fCT8 flfai 

<rf»I C»!f f»»*lf*l ’P185» I 3t«»»(t^ 

’ttfefir ’53 ^tt»r 5;33'i^ ^tc^ia 'a 

ff 3 ^trti 3 ^af« «r 9 ^?{tat«f ^cit^ ^f«r 
f5W5?, '5t^t3 ’it'VI WC’l 'fli f^9ltf»lf*f 
3ft3tl5 I 

3(f3«rt»t »lt3tWI3 3t«f3t^ *ftfef»I‘53 
43? r^fsai rlfT3tf^C"ttf3'® 

fis*! I 3W3 ’Jl'® ^C«ftC®3 3T«»3f^> 

• < 311 ?® ( HfV 3 l®S 5 r 3 ? ) fit® I ff fif 


pfiiai I >^3 

fs^M<8 I ®1f»l5?'n3^3 3lt«t%I 

'Sfftff® fl® I 4 1 ftrn®) ’5[fj,f- 
r®® ®f3ft3 af* pjfff fffR <sr3^® flfltf?® I 
49f9 ®’l5Tfil’t3 ®3 caf^c® r3«V 
ai<r5? cai%3 ®’l®tr3Pti Hfir « f"rtr»tclJ3 
®f3t®5T I t2f%3 ®'t5tf3l1 

f3t?^3C®3 ®®r3ff5» ®f3I®ST, ffftfJ C^tt’ffl W 
43?^!JI®[W >f«.®tt33 3T3|1 ®f3t®3 | 
f3t?^5tW3 ®"»ffW3 3'®‘ftt33Pt33 ®T3® 

f^3f I rfc<r^5tT3 itirt 

■ni5? ®ti9T ®tt?3 jrtii® frc®*? i 

^3 Car%3 ®’l6tfa’t1 ®fr ^^13 ®tfi|®1 flRtt®®, 
3t«»^ »i?3? 4^*t ®tf»i®t3 >ai3ifr®i 

I C3%3 ®1f5t9^3 ^*fa 3J3»IT3 3tf^®I 

»!®^? 3 '>P‘fti 3 v*( 43 ? vaJitafCf « ®t 3 

*t3»3 C3S%3 ®’l5tf3‘31 3fC3Jf f^W 

ft's f3#t® ;SC3{3 ®3 ’pffft? 

®t3 3^ r?® I 

®rc»fic®3 3t®3 ®ti«! »itartt»i3 »tt*i*? 

3T3^1 r®4»®l3 ®Jt331 ®tft3 C331»lt®3t« 

®r35It®, *lft3t« ®3? ^*I9I»I 'Sttf ®tt|j3 
’1IK3'JF1 ’PfsC®!? I ^<5.%f®® <S|»tft*I3 *fW 
3t®ft3 3f3tf3® r®si, ®tft3l «rt*tmtf 3 I«5t3® 
3t®3’^C*t ^*ff^® 5^31 «»f*rs»ttl3 

f5?t3?5? ®r3C® *ttf3® I 331®: f®f5r 
®® »13^ '2t®t3 33 33? ®f3r®3l 
3®t3^ ’Stftf '^f’t®! ^31 ff3 } 3®t3t33 WW 
^tft9 '«t3f3^3 «Jt3f f«3 I ^t331 4| 3® 

33<3t*^ ^Tft3 C3t3t3r3f3f3f33 r®33?C«f3 
33t3{3t3 33T3 ®r3t®rf I “C®'t3f»!3 3t33 

®t3«lt« ®’lf5tflf33t® f33r3f3® §3C33 C3®31 
3T^C®tf I ^tr3 ^3t3 3® 3lt<l ®1cll *tr33® 
43? ^’Itnr ®t3l 3"3tf3® 3^3T3 ^f«3t3 

?Ff3, 43? 3|t3t3 f3?383t3 4^ 3"»ttft33 









«f«frai ^Wfl I »1tl 

<«tf^<nl'8 5»rf?»lT? «f9 C'«t’«1 »\’F •I’T 
51^ 5«t«ti '8t5 «ff« ??9t5 I 

»l«ts», C'T’f*! l'5( ^fS C’f, 

»I*I« C«lttv? '9 

I ’ll*! 

•rf'5 ^fat's aftwT? i c*it^ 

•j^al *tt»i*» oral's ^af^E'5 i 'Sf ai’t 

ciitcva 'iff^ atf^ca, ca^» 9ff^- 

•ftfiiaj « I c»tt^ astat^ftca C'Sffa^ 

^«ti ^fttf I ^sfcatw^s 9talat*i '^«fai 

nH tfUrtsi fsiatai ar» >siw« i 

'iraia»rfiaa ^'st^, ^lita^l, 

^ta, »rf^»iT ®rtt«a «?9at5 1 * 

<<1^ f»lf<tlttfsi Ca, C»!tT 

'SWi ’^’I'si 'i.’ii I ^t^ta fa’< 

^taa «\f%a •ifaata’v i ‘a’I ataa 

>wt^ I «»c«f1c’»a Hata faaraaa i «ftaa1 
aa^ af^if '«Ttc«it5sii ^fa, 'sa^ «fiatwa 
'irata '»% 9 atata ^aaar atai 'ic'5, 
^rtti’aa n’t ata <«>aw^ <j;< ataita ■ij'ffe aa 
I ^tfaaif^a faaat^atta *itlta aa ’5f<ai 
>it« ^ta aRtf^ajf^a faaal ■ftfv aat"aa 
<aa? >i^ai ^tcaftaata caffi i «rtaal aw'aia 
ca; faaal ^*iata fawf? i ‘aaat< «»<la ^Rfa 
f«rr*ia 4a? ^ia fafafaf^a ^?fias ^afata 4Ja^ 
alraif i afaatf^ atai ^?wi ^fai^iaa, 
4rtfaat^5^ a«.aa «jc*tat9 ^fa^aata ^«ta’a 
fita» atar faata, fac«f afacaa afa^aa ^fa at^ i 
la aa>aa ^laai 'swtfaa ata ^afa atfa aiar 
cat’l ata afaatfa 4a< faia acita ata affacafa i 
4a? 4^ aaa acai atatal aaar ataaart aat< 
*rftnfta fia, 'sratai ama ataa 


caa'staa faaii afaai 4faT%?'B a^attf i (>) 
(^aaitaa) afaatfaa atai fjBaa’f^ a«i aita aia 
( aaiaf ^iS, aaj¥ a?aa, aai^ ata^, aaiaf 
aaiaata, aaia «^a«?iraa5i ataai, aaj?F ajtata, 
aaja ffw 4a? aajv aatfa atai ata 
^ca?« ) at4l araatiia \ (%) 

ca a't aaaaa <5;#^ fa^a lar^ai aai^ 
ajaf^Vf-^a af® ^tac* aaa >^faa ^a 
afaatracaa, ca acafa a® fsaata aaaf aa^fta 
^faatfiiiaa 4a? f®a ata’^ ^a ai 9 aa 
®t9ta stata afaai ca aara a;? afar® aa< 
ataificaa, ca artfa -siff® ^tcatsai afat® 
a9Ta®:t atarcaa ama ai® i a'Sfifta acatcaa 
a'^a® faaa f^a, at?i atfaata a® 'atatcaa 
aataa:^ ca'f^aa alal atca i ^tata 

a^afaa faf^ aaa ^tcatsai afaca 'ataai 
^tata a'lfa® 'aaa® a^c® atfa i acatcaa 
a’^a® faaa faa, ®tai ataai a?caca tfta'fa 
afac®r« I ®':.aTca ®ta®art f®a c«i%a ca'ta^ 
a■^t^ afa^i a?® i ('>) al«.a afaat?f (?) 
afa^aa 4a? (o) %ataa i 4^ f®a cat%a 
a’#a® 3^a®: 4a®a a^tae acaa faaca 4rc®a 
f®a I artttaa ai{«ftaa fafa a?c® ataai ca 
a’^a® aaa® atal atfa, ®iai ^ataa a<ta a^ 
atataiaa a® «f5tra® a^aiffa, ataai 4aa 
acatcaa af«aa faf^a aaft^atw 41?® a^ata i 

(>) aaa faf%faf*t I 

(?) aia fafafaf*! i aaja a?ai, a?aa fta ita i 
aaa ata,,— aai. aaa, fai aaj aai i aaia aaiaata,— 
aataai i aaia ^ai ataaa, aa^?c« af»?at*t4' at? 
«nr?aia?aaai aaia alata,— wta a<aa 4af® featw 
anataaf ataa i aaia ffa, aaai fta a«) i aaa 
aafn, ?f1acaa ®a a?Ma ajta, aaa, ftftajiaa i 

lie had set out for the Sambodhi, that is to say, 
he had set out, along the Aryan Eightfold Path, 
towards the attainment of the state of mind called 
Arhatship Buddhist India Page 283. 





«fsfn <» c^m 

^1 I (^) C«tWf *»1 I 

r’ffiif»ir*r,— («) f^«i ’it'8t5 <tr^i 

•ltd’ll I (8) '*M 

Wt^’Tl't^ >IW ’val I («) 

uTT^tV MW'S ®»1 I (8) 

'8’K ’8*1? V^V9 ip? I 

fljfflfilfH,— (M 

Wf » *tr?fl'5l (>) fWW5l 

’J’Sl ?¥? »I?W^ I 

??? « vfl?tVf«r fitf?f?f5f,— (>i) 

•iti'etwi’# ^'ii, f??t? 8f» 

'^3wc"f wfarf’Ftt*! fap^l 

?W I t?l t?1 f?*?*! I «(1f*ft»I?^ >sjf« 

c»ft«t’ti ai'B >8 I «<i^ 

?t?, %< I ^'®?t*t '« 

«r?4? 'Q 

*ir?'5 gfsi ‘fl’i? wt?, 

Sr'S '*!?<« 1 «(irt?»itt?i 

.fl’l 

»ii?^ 3f« I w» c? c’??, ^t«t, '«r«t^i 

«r'5 <8^ ’I’F? ^8?^ ?r*!C??, 

} fta >IT« W -8^ »8^? 

9*5 ?•*« ?f91 I ?t? I C?t? 

?tst, C9t? >8^? «H9a 

H*l1t5« ^5t5 ^»IJ ?l? I 

?t?«t r*tfil^r«t,— (>^) I *«C'5I8^ ?!%- 

?>8t? ?f5r5 ?tC?, **l«l«rtW5 «88? 

»imt^, *t?*it8t^ «r8’4? *F5i I 

»8V *l«l«rT5 C«l*? 'Sff«*tt?? «f» 

*w »i«r?t«5 ^'«rr?t? ?f5c? ?i I ^t*m*t ?«? 
«lt<% I art^l’f ?t9?^ ^*I’at?tCT? >it5t<"r at?1 
^*S.?l^ *I1« I 

• 1^ 9«f«ll^, (>«) 8'< •lt«I^?, 


r c?r«5 «f«t?, *fwt*t5t?, ?5i, ^591, 
>i«91 <8?< <tf?ar5t^ I •• 

^*5t?l 9lfilf^,--(>8) ?t9? C??*l r?W5 
CWf'lC'S *tT5 I ?t?{n ?t»I. '8*? ?«,’8rtl *8fil- 

5tftl ?f^8 S5t?t3 ^*1^?*# W9 *81?WI 
?f?[? ?t*I ?), >8^ ?«<f ^ft- 

?tr?l •81?^ 59 « I *1^1 

>88^ ?f*rt8, «859»t *»1^T ^<t^ Ci»t?, 
*r?5t5 f?^551 <888 *rH8t5t5 I Wtf? 

?"f8*sf ?|51 C9t?fr?'«f1 ^fil8 91 I 

^81 5??tC9I 9*555, f?»55 9951 

I 

<8? JJ59 <89ltn?-r»lf^t5 ^5, *rt9i, If» 
■it*fr55 C^t? 4f>J? f*lf^51 ?5 I 
C5t? *5? ?5 I C5t? *J[fV98f5 

'?8'5t5ni 551 85 1 C58*I C8'^5i8’lfl?lWtfW9 

na«l ^f555 5ia?9tn 8l5tr55 >888 ?t?1 

8t»l8 ^file's 'fC5l'§5* ®8188 >2f89 8^5tCl I 

>8^ 8*^ 85^95 ?IC9 9t9tf85 

(8f8:55 8^51 f889 8ll8tf8*5 5f551 8185 I 
8?t4tl8 5C«rt5 <8^ 818^9^8 8*^ f8??T8t85 
8*588 <2tf5ll5 5f55l 5t?l85^?5 9 8tl?t. <858 
9 8tf95 f95 *1^88 ^5}9 5f58t5 99 

91851 881 818815 f855 f?888 I <8^ 881 8f58t^ 
«{«rt8'5: **18185 f55r8C85ef» 5l^8f985 <*tf9- 

jr 

^ 5f55t88 I ^8t5 9858*rrC5 41^885 85 
<2115 8l^f885tf85 f5855 8888 9f98tft*8 8^- 
5188, 9199 «t8l5 *ff8ar 8t8 9581 C5tft C5t0 
8t88-885-fl89 9189 588 fiV 8^51 8185 I 
91851 9881855 C8 88l8l18l5 8<8t5 <*1119 
8^918 I 881519 9881855 5l985l88 C^- 
8C8f5 85:388 ^8tf85 9t'?tl89 8885 8l5tr88 I 
*585189 *5t558< 988 515*588^5 8f8'*t88 Cit? 
881189^5 88811 5*5 ff9 *6181 f8<5 5f58l5 
^815 8t^ I fn C8\f88ft89*fl5l 9t8t8q*l 





ftwv «?^ii *if^fii*j I «titm iR«o ^c«rl ws- 
'C'»?'9f5|Mt«t ^’tfif'5 flltfs*! I 

T 51 wi«i ft'BV r?»n 

^If’S ^\' 9 ^ cwf<c«*tt^- 

c«i*i c^, ^t*tsi »iv)r «F» c^«*i'« 

'a »it«n liatj ^t*t®« I ^t?*i 

f«P» ’R’tw »i«1 

I »iart •t?'- 

»i*ftc«itf^ '9 r^fllf^ ^1 "itaf f%*i 
«t>ft?, 'a i 

(>) f^tara ^t^ fjwfitfeat i 

c^ >i'8t?tw? It'S 'a <sr‘tt^>, 

4fts^« fa«ft*t-5ftf%, ^*it<itsi, »pf*i ’^tar 

^1% r (.k) 

’Tftatw H «J5tw 3^ a^91 a 
ft*rff ^‘J»IWSf ^W*f, '5WC«fI «f^ ’I'Sta '«^t^ 
ff»fi 'SWff ^’ttwa 

nfiiaa 

iw fasT'ft ^f^rcac^si,— t?tatc»» c^ 

nan nfnj atnn aftatfncnn, '#t«ni 1*51 awn 
cn, cnta»ian «inNr fnain nt^in afaw i fan 


(>) f«R 5 f^>a n<ti rifanwr wla r»if*t- 

m aftatca/ aiwcaa nnc.witam n^ na, Pfsa 
n^n afta \ ttla irlwr nta afaan f*tta i 

ncajwm^j it^a «%a ‘wfaaHi’ i awi- 
caw agnail Scan nnta-aawt»« n«tai aa cam ati- 
^1 atw ^tl I ^5fta nftartaaina cam nnw 
fiifnan awa i atnicaa annta^-fjif^caa 
aaw’fta «nm caan fawn calnaaian 
aata area ntiim aam c^Prea ntaai ati i 

<ana awa nfaa tali ftw aw^i-arna 

afan P^enn aftitcini f%a awaatif atfjt nf^ni 
Pwanw^ fa«ci atai at*m afinn aintcaw »rtnai 
Jrt^tPra a^nmn Piinn aftitwi 


atatai ntntn«n«iw amhi faain ntw w 
nt^ I artntn mn m cn, «ft^n 

ntnann catanan a'^a n'^ fnannn atnni 
afnntfiinn, fan nnf atntnnn fnatn «rrn 
nint^i fa ^ntf ai?j*inn aftin ntnnntfn 
ntanntnn afiim «t?n n^w ? fa %ntw ^tntni 
atntnnn nenfn fnatn ntnn afnia ntw ? fa 
^ntw «rtfn nctn fnatn ntnentwen awn: 
ntntdrn anat^n ^n afnen ntfn ? ajnw 
wifn ntnftncnn «st5tn afne® nnf f«iatn 
fnntn afnt® n^an afnntfn i ntnl n^w^ 
ntntni int nan afnni n«>nntnn^ n^cn «fln: 
ntnntrnnca feftn afnen i %tacn ntfn 
ntnftnwn «t5tn afinnf^ .nn< nnf fnai ntn 
afienfn I nawj atfn arena anfat^ fnjn* 
afsntffi ntntfl ntnftnenn a nnffn*i ntn 
aften i nna: nner enttan nntnntn an ntn^m 
fniv ntfitcn I ntntni nenftnenn ntn a» 
atenn «tt« ntitcn i >3^ ^lawn afnann 
nfin an atrn Tfnn nan «£tfnt® afnntfi i 
atfn nnf nntntnnnca fn^n* aftntf? ane ntnfi- 
nenn <stntn afnitrn i atfn ntnn '•nne nnea 
ntntntn an nnnte< n^ nan cntni ant^ntfis i 
atfn arfnntnn nan 4fnn atfrtntfn i «*fcnia 
n'^<ntn nmnttn nan nfnn nliten, 
fnaitn-^n nan fn^^n n^nten i cntcan fnn- 
ntnn an ^jn^n^ ntanjnna a^nn at^t afn- 
ntinn i fan ntfn nnnea n’ft^n afnntn ^ta- 
C9l »fltnn aftntfl i • • nntntai >nn< anjtni 
ntaijpn ntatf'cne nt%wn n*ffnan«rt< fnnjn 
nfnsten i • • atfn cn f^ n*.at^i afit, 
cntcani ntntn nnann atn ^n: naRt fnai 
ntatn ntwi ntnn, ann aftwi ntnn, nnwn 
«rfa nntn, ntni, mnt^, nfnar ant nantm- 
C^i nfta, annfa, aftnntn ^ ^enn nftn 



pfilai 


1*r I ] 




Owi • • • Tit •rtrT’Fti’Tj 

>TCrir51 ^<f1, «l*Jf»|!f« 

I *1111 i't>i«f'5 fiitwi 

*lt*lt51J 1 IJts? call* I * * * 

• ^111 '^C-ltC*Rr f^fn*lti ^r?f51 

•ttfit Cl, f«f*l *It!T1*t«^C'5 iHf 4151^ «fJlJ Ifiril 
*S’tHI I *111 (i) ic^tnci"! 

IN, (l) '^’11*1*1 NN 4t5t?, («) *IN1 '« ♦t«1 
i[*t»itN,‘* (8) *Ri*rtaiN Nciff, («) <rNij 

fiwtwi (6) I 

(i) iTtwi (It) itoi^racaiii 4t*rN i 

«ai5i <4t *1^*1 f'iii fill'® 

^tt»it5*i1 I «Ctf2»t*l 5imT9F 

«4t *1®«I 4tbt1C’*1 It'S '9 
9 9ti'5ic'^a *ifi*n 

fiNtfiii 411 ’81111J iisitiT Cl 

ltl1 ’11(9911^ 4®«,*I9C1f 

> 

*1N11 4C»HC*F1 JS2l1Vf*t itc« 

9ttfl, Cl Nflll, N"I5, f^9\tti5*11'1*l, 
*rtf®«*1 411 4N?t*l ^11^ 11» '^1' ltC8H1 9iif«f- 
^titi ifi® fiaiist^car «(ti9 f^c»N i 
^icnt^ ittitcil Ilf® apii «Tlttli ilc«H 
Cllfl’t «S1M1 "fRI «l8t1® call liflltNwi, 
ci«f ii«t® ^t?i9 iNttiN iitirw 

■rcit® Cl\%lrtl 415111? C4f11 Itfillftc*!*! I 

*»itiic«f <Sr i®*i ftcii 4.i?i ®tNin cifii® 

’tt'911 111 I ^111t 4ltw Cl ®tr9|®1®t ^If® 

1 

cic"fi *iti I astic^i 111 I 

> I 9 *ftft1 1 1«i1t f®® I 

II 1f11t1«»ll 

(citfliit iffi ?f9i 911) *ntwi I 
®i itit^K 


* I 9*tit® ( fiiiwi *rr«5i- 
fiif ®tir5i irii^®ijt5ff5ii, 

*fti^ aff® C11 »i®® ) ciN, 1 *^ 9 if*?® I 


1 1 

iwtiti 1 

iwna if®® 1 

lb 1 

ClNtll® ( ^1 ) 

iwiif®® 1 


fW119 ( lllf^ltll 

fm, ?if®iii 


9<l«, r®wi® aiyf® ) 

41< W1®CWW 1 

\r 1 

( 191®? Ill 



®*tft*f, fiwiii, ci^i 



a'?f® wii ) 

CII 41< ®®1 1 


191 1 

icwar a^tf® 1 


1^1 lai i®t9lt® bfi® I'igt®® fi^4s^i^ 
11 l^^l ificl C5tsi 9 1191 111® 

11»J1t1 9C«it® riftf® ®J1 ClfllirtCII I 9C11- 
C®1 9?"f111 Nfic®9 4^ ?t iTiflltWI a5tl® 
caitii cifii® *11911 111 I . iSti 191 
■i®li1c® ®icif1 ifli ifici itmfe 111® itii 
ri®iti Ni I 4t it®i 11C1 ^5fi® ifigti® 
firm fiitc5i Cl, imtiti 9^1 ^^i^fit® 4®j6 

®f®i i«niti fi®iti fii 1 4t iNtiti 

9W1® 11111 ^i®i mar ®i$® fiM® itiifii 1 
4t imilcn *(itfic® 4®f5 ®jt fum 
Ni I ii1il9 9t"tl® tin riifi®i fecii I 
®i®: ®ii®irti if®i aci"f 9iiti®i 

■Illllfll 11 ltC19 ®115 9C11C11 111111 CiN 
iiifi ri®i fi*fii ^isHi itiifti I fiiiiN^i 
aw 4t®*f flfl® itllw Cl, ®C'«f%1 11911 99- 
cilw mil® 9c«ti® fli-*iai iwar 4ii ®®i 1®- 
fivBic® ®*iii itaiiii^ can ®cii 411 Hiii- 
C®1 93F1® a5lI11 ®t1 fiwwi 9fl11ltl1 cik- 
ic-ti 'nai an ®ti 1 ft^4si*r^i® i«at® 

9iin®i ®ritai®i®c*t ^ciw ®fiiicwi 1 ®ift- 

1119 4t®*tt fifiiuii I fi^4*i*i^i® aw® 
riwiittitw iwar fii^-®«lw, iwulsifl 9 
9afifi®wilt ftw I af fi'jjf ^*i^?i 9 





>V8 

^'BJ^ W I Vit 

^•l^ff’I'B ’ffilftfsWSl I 
?^C*f «Hftf5| «rtl^ } 

»Wf« 4t<Ft"r "ft^sifB Vtiisi I 

0 

^t>nrl ’5lff^t?aFc*r 4? c?f<f«1 «nr*i- 

CBf? I '«imal «tt<*il rt, ft^- 

H« I 

iKt^ltw at^*! ’fftlll »r'0-, 

f«l«ftc*ja ®WC« »lWWt’F ’ft?*? I 

«W? 'Sft<5»i <3[< I »igt^ *(t«ii ’(t«w3 
^c& I ^?{cnfB*ii ^c»r 
*It« ^W*l I '*f?t? '5t^*t WcR 

«F1 f^t*l ^r^fl cw*i I ^tft- 

4i«t^t^r«j "ft^rii «ii^? fji^s(-f2t!j 

fiffaf'B ^f5>tCBST I ^us 

Btwi 3t«i ’iwarc’f 

’vfim ww 

^f31ltC5>T I «l'^^l»I '»l^«.^ »I1'e. 

C^l’f^W 1C9 5»11 ^*t^1 <2tt« 

4|f«4l <if^\ :^Ciiar >>^1^ ^t^tl'B 

»ltww ®»T^ I 'BI 

»jt>wiw 

^^'B CT, s^l^r^P 4^«fST 

«I«tW wf^*tm»l, 'Bln’llj P|«OT 

^PttC’Vfl ^5TC«f «t«t« ^rt'B 

Itf?«1 CWtflC^i w'tl 

«•<? ’BftW «t?'5 I 


[ '!>i 

^"ft^ ft? »£t?f«<tt«3 ^1<(J «f^'5 fi|Wtr*t« 
’>f?nt%*isi I cn ’SJJtfl <««tl ffi«I *11 I 
f«»^l c’iCBfeijtai «fl<rsi^t5 itt«ft?FCTBl c*rB*i f*w- 
*«if? ^w*t, c’lB’i f?»j *11 1 «^<r5 

C^'t^^fl’^a <<|^< ^^T»1 

c^f«[ I '«^f5 

^W« »!t1’1 

*prafltfBt«R I fBf*t *iTsitlti*f ft9im 
4t^1l*F«l^ ^f55t%»1*1 I C^ >1^9J 

«^tWl '9 »!*tC?l ^t^l 

C<rifB^ *F3l 

f^*1 (Stye'S f’lBV *f?1 <tfRt -,—('>) ^C’Ht’F 
’HtwH »»’l^B'»tttai c^rtHr® *ffiiBtrtt»i*i i 
(^) ^cHtc^Fs ''fc^i^^rsi 'BittirH f%»rl«c« ^'*.^< 

«iiw"t c*r<ri i + 

^xit*F ’9«(r<rB 'StBt^r ®wc9 
« <195 ^<if^«(t«i9i;flr c*i »i9«i 9fi[?ii 

f«c*i*?, ^f?i '®ffir firsts ’Tr<9 

itc^ I '«it*nil >ii«trc*i > ^S[^t*r •sf’ft’i 

I— “CW’lfiJa ?ta»t!I lltX»I« 41X919 


• V CTSt I 

+ 9^*ltn*1 f«lPtfl 'Btf99l I 

*IWI1 I *19J I 9f«W» ^ I 


'll ftrsfufi 


Mi<: ’t? 

4CllW*t 1 


> 



firitfsin 

>8 

^<1— ^«k ” 

dlWtHi « 1 

99f»ifn 

1 

M«— ” 


TJB 99f»lf*t 

8 

^8>— ” 


91H9 r»\f»i 


\8k ” 


wtP»if*f 

> 

^•1— ^8» ” 

areit^H, f«K«if9 1 

▼fwfilPt 

> 

M*— <«* ” 


«tCTPt9r*if*t 

> 

^8*— %«• 


CUtt^WJl — 

«8 




*19^ 9t1t9 •\9l 





«!Wtf I 




cn^«*t ^t*»l*l^t5[, C5t»l, *tt'9I, 

*lf«w ’jaf c^^»i l^car, f»iww, '<1%«- 

?twj « Oita'S «ftf»r'5 
4twcn, ?t«fi *tv 

f5fv«.»(i '9 •»«? f5r^<«,*ii I c»j 

^f%w, ^t?iw9 «»«rt«r^i 

'«(«tt’ti c»i<rtcs»^ "« 

I 4^iSC»l m ’F»I^C»I9 

'^'9\^ C*I 

Mini® I ^C«t« *tic< « 

’1'9ir «f9 ClltR^ ?^8TC5, f 'f 

I 

nc^ij *tc«t «3I '«^(.»tt’F 

«(’<f‘(?T’»ti5l *11^ fW5l •(Ht’tCvil Oll.^ 

’1tC?*T I 4««,Wf 

'«Tfini I— >(ft- 

jw fiiwn1 ^f»n'5W5^,— ’*^*1, 

^?5llf I ’if? ’^t*lt5 

’jai '9 c*iW’i*l vfl^? 

’T’lJl ^t9, ^t9l^l1 I C^ 

’Pfirc^ i 

^t«i *tt*t^t^j *i"»fa a^al I 

s’lfK^t’itail ®itc»[ «(i*<ft»ti«fil 
ftijjF ®it'^ I atwwa B'g.^1 ^«>»ic’a 

4rf«ii >8 «nffl ^af« «twtwa 

'*t?tal ’i^»i *i'ei'ftwa ^9 

^^sf, ’Fttarr^f, ’twt’ff, atift c’tc'B- 

fir¥ «rfrw « w«i 

^1*1 1 «tatal art'irta, «t^ « ^rfiiwa 

•9V fin 9 ff»l ffV*l 1» •991 f9l« «r9f1-t 


*t9 afi'B fvRtata fal^sai 99 .<9« '*t«rl- 
^‘sfc^t 9?i« fj? atva «r9 f^TS^ 

I •Stvai ^919T9 '^991 "ttf% f99l- 

9*1 99 >99? V9Jt9 «(9r99fT9 ffll9F99 9 ffV9t9 
«f9} fsifjss «ltlf 9 I *9^ 99'»l ’FNI ^f99t9 999 
C^t9 9J% f9«. 9f99ll99 9t99’F^1 r^91 ; 
C^t9 9jf^ f9999^ '«Tf95'5;B 9^91019 r99l, 
mal C9it9 9J% f9i 9l9tCf r^9l, '5t9l f9l9- 
ft'® «tti9f I *itfef9<ica >99? '9®t» «ftC9- 

f»l9s 9919 '*19191 ^1919 ;91®t«f9^l99 >99? 

^9Jl9J '91^9999199 *11991199 ®9ft99t9 ®r99l 
'911959 I '9191 C 91WJ9 99ta| >9^ 9’<99l9tar91 
9’Sl^ ^991919^9 ^f9®» >Sl9lC99 *ff99'f9 

95199 I >9^ 99lf»lfn >£151199 ' *l9f* <9^ C9, 
^91 9^19 <99? '£t9l9'sf >9®9f 9ll9 

®f9l® 99< 9^19 I • 

991919 ^1*1195 f9j®: a^f^Bicaa 9919®1, 
191*19119 '£1«*19 «1®1919159®191 9l®9ir9®ll99 
’9f99lffl99 I 99(99191311 >99? ^9It9J f9f9i 
9l9’Jf9 919919 f9®9‘I ®r9l®9 I 9f9^l99 >£19® 
919 f9'59C*f9 ®19'« >9^ 99*9 ^9f6l9>9 9l®f 
9I« f99 I 91991^9 >99? >£llC9r*t9F 9l<rnf9- 
91199 ’IC’9 91C99 9191 '^?1919 >9'l 999 ^’^Sltt^ 
>2I9'^9 95rat®9l '9C91C®9 f9r99 9l%9 9*911® 
95919C99 919 99 4 % 9®«1 ®9f5l9^ 

191919 >£tl* 9l9lfe99 I 9'*.®* >99? 91*9 
^ClfWf ®lf *t 9l9-f^9l 9J9ff® 9?.9iri9 I 991- 
919 ^111® r9'9l9 ®r9l59 C9, nafSW®9®1, 
*9t9®1, ’1®I9ir9®1 >99? *ff93f«T9 f9®l*f »Ilf9® 
9tl9f 9lf9 9**11919 >99? 9^®C* *^9lCl 99 I 

>» 9^99191919 19191199 9^^981 99195 C^t9 C®l9 
f f 191% *lf9® 91919 «1919 ®f99la9 I f^9C9* >9 f99 
91499#f9f99lW9 1— 

*In practice their system must have led to much 
espionage and tyr&ntiy** 





oittw oiffS r<r«[tcj(a ’ffiic'Bff i— 

^rtt^ iff<r’ftir 4t<n ««'b«!,*j^ci 

filfilfilf^C® C^ 'S'fJ Am, ^ffsl 

’^C^Wt< 'B«.’f1l5l 

^?4t5T ^^’5 I 'Bt^l 

qifl ><3^ ^'S.’tf33C«$ 

CTl >« <3et9»m^3 >ic5r 

»rtift<.^tir '»iiwiF5ii 43? 0513 «f^i 

•t^jN 5pflic<53 1 '4t«rt^ ^3 43'f3?»r^d 

4^3t3 tillW’l I 21 W 

r33 'St3t3 -f^WSt 3f^3l 

At^m I 4^ *1^3 «Sff»l3i C3't3i€t<33iai— 

^f*l»l33l, »lt35?t<fi 43? aft3^ 

3<*I I ^t"ltC353 C3 *t« 

3tif9J ♦It'831 3tl, 'et?! 5f3’t: 4«1^3 3r^35 

l{^3tff»l' C3, f«f^ *13^ Cal%3 «*3J *t?S3^Jl 
*I^« r3r33 <f5t3 I '^?*l3t *f?!l3 3^J1 

f^f33[ ?l3lf?»FI ’rf?3t3T3 f*ir33f A] 
Ow« C3 3t?3 W), 

^3T3 ^'811 Wl 3t3l 413^® 

HTfl^ I 3'*.»lt33 ®C3J «• f^ST ’I3f2t®t3 *«'93 
®®It 4C®^3 W I 3®r3*l ^C"tt® ^[3® 
ffWSJ, 3t®1?P33‘sf 4^ 

»1®*I f33tW3 4tf®nf»rH W® 3# ilNPBSf I 

3'<l^»r ®f33t3 «f3J 3®t3tW 

'^CltJT 4^3i’t f33tC^3 «t3'$*l ®f33tffC»l*l I 

f®3F 3t®f33tsi 

f3®t«f»lt3s«^ 3'<^3 ®f33t3 4l3>l 

^*tt3 3fi|«1 r3’<t»! fS[»l I 4«r5« f®f«? 

TH ftfll ®f3IC® 

»rt^ri «ttr®5®*i I 


r33rtH »lt3*l ^3 4®fe «*fl3 ^3*l®s» 
®filltf«l»l*? } ^31 ®t3tm ft3 ®3«§t3C«Rf 
ffetW 41®^® I *l3®5t3l®3 ^tWT5«^1 

®t3tWa *f3® ®«f*l«R3f| ®rw »t3l3tW3» 
^^l?®! fs»i:^3 si35<t3^3 3V*lt® ® »I*Hf33 
®’<C3.'St3t3 4l3»I 33 1 4^ 

f®f® C3 ®t3l3 3J'^ ®f33tCf3, ®t3l 
®#t3 ^C33 it^3®1 43? 33»I®t3 
f3«3t3 3r33lCf I ®W3f3 f®f3 C3H4C33 3?®?l 
*tf3®Itn ®t33 43? 33^:3®t®3®1, fewt?®!, 

3®J3tf?®!, <tr3ai®1 43? 3t3:®t3t3 3l33®tr®3 
?39 «»3 ®T?t® g®t 33 I f®r3 C3\33I’lf3 333139 
3^9tr^l33 I 4t 31’^a 33® 3l?|raP3t®3t3 
3f3®Tt3 ®f33t C3t 33® «lf^3t3 ®133«l 4®tal 
ftc® f33® f3l33, 3t3tC® '®3?®t3 ®f^, 3l3- 
3(^3 «rf® ^f®, ®tC3 33l, 'l3t®3 « 3t5 3«It»ff- 
35C3 2931 43? 3®3 3«l3tC33 ®3J 333f4®1 
411® 33 1 ««3t® 3t3^3 rfcW3, f®® '*t3t3 

31® 331313^ 3?3tt®3 f®®, 43? 4^ 33?3t3 

^3T3 ®t3t33 3^41 3t3 3^1 ff3 I «ri1ti:®3 
f3f33®3 ^I3tC® 4®l3tC3 3?3t3t3l3V 3t5: 
W 43? 311333^ 39tfe®t3 f5f«® ®f33tC® I 
C3l^I 3t3t®«® 33131 W5 3f33® ®f33t3 ®3I 
^313 f®®3 4133 31^3 ® f3il f®3, ^ 3f3 
^f3 ®l3t3 3f3I 41313 ®fin®?® I 

^C3tC®3 4^^ 41^3 '31413 ® f3ilt3 C3 ®3 
3?8Tf33, ®131 31331 '*1313 f3C33 ®t3t3 4lT- 
<3 ®f3C®f3 I— 

C333C13 f4t3 ( 3131 ) 3t4l333®tt3 3'^^?33 
333, #t33 3313 331 3i, 3lf« 43? 33l3 5t<3l 
®filC®t33 I C333rt3 f4l3»ttai 4^ 33®C®^ 
3C3ffl r333 (f33l3) »t3 331 ®f33l 3tC®3 l 
3Wt3I3^«I®t3 43?3tin3I3 «l33ft« 3®®®' 
«C3t3R 3nfn31 3rt3 A f33I— f3^<' 



I ] 






^T*i*«r ^??9^ I «tct« ('srf^- 

BtHutsi ^1«n <i»1»ftWt*ff»I, 

jjfr ^twi,. irf^Ft‘1 C5t»i « 

*rt«i 4t^, ^wtw, * 1 ^ 1 , C9\m, c*tc^f«iv 

wt^, <t«1, »T^»l 

cT’i’tcn f^r^ntcai^ sicTt *imj 

cn c»itc^4it cw^’ttn? rita*ttt3»5 ^^wta 

4f5tfa® ac’ift*tc«r1 aja*l ’I'lliatcf, 'sta’fa c*it 
«f^ *<ia? niK 4a? ^fsta i 

Btfafatas^ 4l c^ttfa's alatc? i 

’«ic«tKa'? «fa»i at’tfMtca at’^a 
isiMt) ai'st^ 4^^ ’f*! »it'5 alatf^’F, 
^t?i ^McBia ^iir« I 4?if^ afR® a^att5 ca, 
»iaat '3ta«art c^at^ afatta 
a!faatfs[wa >iia? Ittata ^It&fsi^ijata atw<srtata 
ataa^fi f%Rfw atatfgsr i 4? faaa*i 
afir® 41? a^al facafaay atca, 

'Btatiis I f%i 4% faaa*i ’ttci '«rtaai 

■airttcaa ^ftwia aift^^l 4ai ^tata at«f- 
tata fa-ata^l ^sa ^facar nira i 'Sfata cff®) 
'8 »j»»rcaa «rfafa '^fanrn at^la't ^tc»ia f f^- 
a^atca, '*tata ^tcaa 4t^tca 

^af^s atatca i fa^a atai ^aRi «ctcf[, 
■Btai cafaat's a'faatwi^ fa’aca a^ai 

attara I aafJtta aatatw ’acatcaa 'atcaca caW 
a^caa cat'stata «r^ «(a?aj cat^aatat 


ai, faata.awftata 4a? 4taf% Rfafa a^atff a i 

ca'taiatwa aa-sf* aara a»fa 4a? 
a* aat^a 'staa faar aR's a^atca i 4^ aaa 
wtaa atafa 'sratci "araai «ftfac« atfa ca, acataf 
acaa Rafiaatta ^ti aiaa® i 

4t atirafaf® atatRa a'tff’ftai aft® 
faa I ataf^ arac'sja batata aa attia 
afaai'^ aja^s a^c® ataw aa i 4^ 
afaa'^a >stata®: aalata acat® alia atfa® 
a^atRn i ^sfaa afaartwa faS45(aaa fafaai- 
c^a ca, acata atai at^fatcara atifaftf® 
«tt#ta afai'^a afaai 'Staa atai <*»t?ta faafti 
acaa i 4t afaa'^caa aca tjatfaa atvat^i 
afaa®a ^«.a^ ats acai ataai®a Rftf® 
T«aai 4a? caaaacaa cafa? ® atafa-w 
aaa acata ^caa aatataa faatatcaia ft^a 
faaata afaati? i 

aatatw acatcaa ^taai-a^^,— afaa, a^a, 
®af, aata?i;ca af«« atatcf, atai faf aatR 
aafa^ aua, ®tat® ata 2 t®tca aa?a*tt« a^ca i 
fai 'ttata ata ®fata a^atf% afaaaa, ata faaft i 
acata aa'Jf ’jraala tf®atcaa 4at?a fe»aa 
afaai atRatcfa i f®fa ^Rata cat# cat# 
a?atarai aaat^a aaca aaf®ta aatfa® afaat 
atatfaaca faa: afaatfitaa, «tata 4t all^aai 
•fRaca ^fa« atca atatcaa aaa ^sefa® 
a^«l Sci, ataai taatfai ?^ai 'Stata atcatwltrl 
‘I’^a aaaafa afa i 


^ata>£rfa ai« i 







['IjIt'fW, 


^t«RI 

( «»PtmCT *ifew I ) 

Ttn® w I 

’Tf’tW >l«tf^[»lfw I 
T'f ! 

cvr^twc? atfe I 

C’ftft? 5t^t« 

tti(t91 ^^j— 

C"t1f%l5 ^tWfl 
^tr«f u) "tt^ ’ifti <2hBtw 

'tfwif wti *i*r¥t5 1 

fsre ^tf«f 

^19 ^*i ^fif 

Arif'S ftit 

^ ; 

^ s»t?« ««ftc*rir «fv, 

^<5 s(w« tfrtt'f? &t*t I 
^wiw vs Vf ^tf»l*lt 

»!tnci »i«, 

4 «« arstt® 

cVXM^ <Rfjwi 

tftiTfv 'BR 
^•rtt c^twfl Ttfinn 

nt*i I 


/fWWtf^WW «f?, 
W^t%3' <j;«1 ’Tf^CS 

®i«ir5 *ifi «(ft I 
^iftl ^twtc^ Wf'«V, ' 

C^V{\ 1It*l i 

’It’f^^l C^tWB 

»it<B «nt*» I 

4>IW «tl» 1 4>iw «sr^«l 1 

4*1 'Sl’Tl 4*1 I 

4*11? ?t% ^’tt*!^ ! 

•f^c-ni >it? I 

5Br *if?«i *iti^ 

^?t? f^^I '8t», 
C4Itf?t?l ftsl *l%f 

^t?t5 ?5*|-*F?»r I 
^>«r»ii tts ?r?ftfit 

^?'‘f1 P[«I»C*T I 


*(1 

*1?^ *rt«R 'S'rt^i 

'5*l’Bt? f?*?? « 4^4 

»lt?*I ?t*» *?U*II fVl 

4fW '4t??1 C»lt 4»*tt^? 

?Jt»IC?*r trtTB wrcvfw^? C? *I^»I 

"srnt^t ^t*rtPr? *rt«itBi ftr® 

«w? ^*rtil 4ltW I 





^Jt*ttM stsK^fFI « 

sfHa^ wfn^ *tt^i 

«tt»i5l ’^tal 

iii^i. ^tai •tfil'T'® ^1 fsj'ltf?'® 

^fi( I »5t«(t3l 'BtC^ I 

'<1^ ftistfn's 

cvrW's •tt'ssl ’Its I 4««, wf 

'5^l'rt^<rf%, '5'5.^’lf‘tl ?FC3tr^ 11" 
>iw?[ ^5, 

t«? « ^srajs ^tsi3i <2rT« 

?tc®f5 ^«TC?3 *tf3*ff%('5^ m ^W£*r3 

^3CT3 ^t?1 '«lt’(31 

^N£« ^ttfil t 

*f3”>l3 

5 lt '5 ^MC ?3 >l^J^ *lfa‘lfe 3 W 9 «l?J^ 9 i 5 i 

^t3li3f I 'Br?^sics(^ 

’13"»t«3 ’ifsi'® '2|f® 

^t5f« ?^STC5 ![f3fC'B 'tt3I 3rlC3 I 

^t*ltW3 ’«ltC'3lK^C^3 «iW r«5\§t3 

’ffastftc®!*? C^ f^r*l 

Tfill® f*IW£5P C3T«I 

^W*» *Jt^ I ^t^31 C*l^ ^*1:* 

*ltnC*<3 3<5?1 f*!tl I 

'©ipittW I 

9 ^ 5 ^j 5 Epic'S i s # 

^V. *\w \ 

’lt3It3t'Binsi^ ^3 §WW II « II 

^* 1 : «*r»itw: c»rt^^£ 1 

'Bt^ »IWf«ftWI'B«.'5C*ft»(f*l*I ’JBIC'B I «> II" 
“CW^, ffW, w « «rfw ^l(V 3 %«H, ' 9 fwi, 


«ii^»i, '« ^fktjn "ttftfij’f '5*t 3f»rai 

w r 

»l^J, fits '« 

wt'sjm 

*1t«’®t3, C^\5?, 'eituf^al? '« 

'«*t 1 ” 

^•Jf "f^tCfa 3t3t^ »l»»ftfWB ^3 C3i:<r3 

’fl’tf? ?£»! ^t^ 3 l * 13 ^ 133 ” fet «3 tfTt^r 

I 

«lt3t%M3 "tol3, 3*», 3U3ST3Tt31 ^3£5^3 
?3 3f9l3t$ C3ttJJ ’Frti 
3«3f3 ^31 3f«It« ?ttB| “3!t«5IWt3tC^j" 

?t3U5 ‘^I3l'1 '3»I1 3^31 3ft3f 1 >^3^3, 3t^J 

« »H*13 3l*!rtf5'53l'1 C3tn ^tdl «ttr^C»I^ ^813 

^3tC^ “^t33Wl3tt’fl" 3»I1 <1t£3 I 

3f3t3, 3Sf 'Q 3t£^J3 *3? 3£'*ftf®®3i’f C3ft’f3 
^t3t3 Wt33 3£3tf®»3i3 *fr33f«3'e ^t3*V I 
t3tW3 3l3tf3^ ’ifsnr^ C3 ^3f^«IW3 3t3l 33 
'®t3t^ %®13 “^’l" 3f»l3l «lt3Jt'5 3'|3U3 I <3^ 
^3S-3t3C3 '8’15rf3 3lit3 fs|tl « «Mt^3 »Jt3- 
33 31 ; ^3C33 7f®fr3^ ^«JlC33j 3t3Tt 
^3t3 3t33l 33 I ^^Jll33 ^C3 «Sl3t3 

3lf3C^ 33 C3 "tSts, 3t3I >« 3£33 3C3J C33 
«33f f33 3fC3f C^t35lC® C33 £3^13 3jf^ap3 3p3'B 
31 33 I 

3l^3t? 3?l3, 3t’3J '« 3C33 3C3( 333C3t C3 
3t3C33 <21^^ 33^ f3f3^ 3f33t£3 ^t3t^. ir3ll3f 
3t3l 3tll®l3 I 

«4| 3333 ®t3§1t «rl3tl33 3t3C33 33^ 41313 
f3f33 41?^ ®’tl333Fin 3^31 3ft3« I 

3V^3 3133 33£3i '«13U'«'5 '3H3S W 3^3113 S— 
“33f3t333t3t31 33t3’1flS(33t5t33 l” ?331- 
33^3^313 333 ^3It3 I 

“313331 311‘3(^B ^t33l3t3t£^I 3’tt53l 

Itfiltl I” 3W3t»ft3 «I3f3t? I 





^*1, »i"t< 

^sf%? itfi nt!?5r« "'ilt’jw 

1 %cir«f '5 fiftcf I ^11 :— 

I 

^^vrf\ ^'6V99K r 

“?9t'9tfwi‘nfl 'fl’HR't ^tc»l 

^n<i '®i«?ii’r I *fw, 

vflTfSfn «i«fr<!, srtJi c’r?s*t ^tc^ra 
^ti^i'9 r 

'fl^w "^^y ^t^I '9 ^trtl 5 ^t«(I 

»4i^< »rt«R 

.Sc»T? ^t^i '« wt<(i 

*ltft« W *ftf^ I 

»niit^« siN “faur^” *fr«wi 
farf^l ii«,»lf« iui :— 

ir« f.'9 mt i 

it9V9 fii^'st'r'at* ^j’lf^:*” 

'8 ^tJit'f'e, 'nt I'atftm 

ttftfl ft’ai 9[!r t” 

«rt>f5l 'flt ifVc« *rtfii « ^t’n, 

^ >e ^*1 lt»H 

*ttW5^ “fiiH'et r 

?pi, *fl^ai >K 4 ifi{« ‘f 5 'fr«t’ ^ 

»rf«ftir*i ^f»iiri 

ire*? ^91 *tti9ii ^t^tur?? f*?*fi» 

V{ 9 «tft 9 tilt f«t *?9 ?« *ffiiFt 9 re *?9 

If*t9t9fi<t, f^^taijatfl “f5?'#l” siT’T 

fttf ^f>i?[i C9[t«f w I 

•a*t «(t^«l 8t9l H*? « "ffliw ^*ll[ 

*rt< »tt*?*? 9i*t ai« tifwiM ani If fiii:^ 


??r I T9iiK w ^^^91 «(re^t«,^rt9 

4W9 W^^tstt« *lt9l 

9T^r®if I 

5?t^1 5fireiS9 ^U»lt9S?1 9ff9l»l fat^WH f^lTfl- 
C*Pt t9ta iSTf® C9??« 9f»!!l1 *tt9l *lt9 I 

'5t9re®t stt^l f««H«9 PriFWflt^ fsef ®f9- 
cara f9«f% aifarsi?*? «?t991 atnisci 

Cfffirt'5 »ttt s— 

“9«Jt9< 9t99t99< 9*i>?tf^ ®? fWW I 

'5*11 c.■^ OT4*t faaa^ n 

*?*?»[) *F>>N1 9t®1 991 9t*r? I 
'891 c9 9t9fl c9Cl faaa? ?l'gi|^f% «” 

^'59t^t'« I . 

“I9tf9 9t9 f«9 ^9 9?9*1 9I9'9 

at 9tl I ait 9«I 919 'B99’e^ 9'^9[9l ^rfifta 
'it9t9 9c^ faaa 9t9 ^?f9 i «Ttf*r ^taaCTtatc'fi 
9'B<8 arenat '9s8*ii sffaatft > at 98\ 
9l9t 9599'8t 999i9l '9|l9t:9' 'tt9t9 9l'§ ^<9 
919 ^9”? 1" 

^9? 99ft 'Q ^8t9 ^faai-'Sft 9919 

nlfiat*? 'ffat'® 9 it 9 l ''it'i’ita fisif* ft'®?? 
^99t t9#a affaire?*? 991:— 

'‘9*?nt9’t9t9l8l 'i;®'39f? 9 fafftan i 

iF»l99tf9 '9’lt’ll t9f9»p| aft «” 
fe'5at9't« I 

“9t9*?l aft fanr^fi a*f; attai att«i ^fa 
aftaat*!tare9j ca ftta^af ^fa ait «tata 9*1 
9tta 1 ” 

alfsi '« at*Slfaf afawa ^afatv atal ati^ 
^taai ait a^iftl's taaf? ’afat'® aaf at ca 
9t9f?rat9l 91 9faw'6 999 ataiatat^ '9taal 
c^9 faata 919 atfar® 9Tfai ^aft C9l9 
faaia faiii, atasj '« aftitia aiai ca>T9 cata "94 
9iafac9 istat ^al »ri<f9t<4a®re9ai9:aftai 

facaaai ^1 attia i 4t «ratat 99, atai « 



I ] 

?1l I Ult >1»^< 

^r^i, '8 ^i'^!j <rt?l *^(5^*^ ‘^fills’ c^wi[ 

5fM '«l<^ 'St^tn ’JW I «<l^ 5ftra?| 

’It’R C^ ‘'5’iyi’ ^fiinl 

I >iit '« 

«lt«rtl?? '9'5t'9® ’fRs *l"^< 

I . '5t?tc«^ »lt«rr?l*l ^<ttf'8 ^>11 «lt^’P 

"c’ltt^a <3[<6»W3 ^1^1 fln^« 

V9i^ *fti!n ^rrc’F r ^rfFi '9 jiw? 

c^ ’«TWctr?r <sf<!r5T '5<i®l >^1^? t?tc«r5 

^I*t f»lfis '5t?1 ' 2 tf%'»ni I 


I 

( ) I 

irt'*>i 'sft ^(n *15 
5J55tt3I C'®C«» *ri*f •'St^Jl 

f5'^5c*i *P5 ^*ri '8i’5 c^i ^t*r4 c'st^n 

'55 5"^ «tflt5I®I 5'53('S' «ft5*lj5 f53l, 
SW 3t«f5t1 t,® C5t5 3tf5C5 5tf5al, 

«*C5 U5C3S 5f5 C59I 5t'»'^ 5151 "erf 3*15 
5;f55 C5555M 5151 5t5 C5t5t5t5, 

C5f55 ^55151 5*5 55ri5t3 I 

5155^ C#C5 C55 5t5 ^5C53 *^5, 

5| C55, C5t ^C5 ^C’F 5f5 '5'g59 
5»55t5 fyBt5t’5 ^«f5a1 f%l5 ^f5 5f5, 
'55t51- 5551 55 ^5151*5 5tf5C5 <ft55 
”5tf5C5 5tf5l5 5tl 55 53^ 5l’^?1 5t55 I 


'2l'|g5 ^art5 ^f5 551 5f5 f5W5 55 
^51'55») f5:9fft5 f55tf551 ^5 5r555 I 
«lt*f5JtC5 5t«t 'Jff5 5t*I5jtC5 51?^ 5t55, 
55 '21t5t5C5 ff5 56*P5 C5t5t5 555 I 
5r«5t5 55155 5^^r5 5C5la5 f55, 
v^5H5 %55^r5 fTf^wSt 55^55^ ft5 I 
5f1 C5 C5 9f5 5C5 C5151 5tC5 5lt5 f5t5^, 
r55!? Wt'?1C5 '5f5 55 5135? ^5r5 

5t5C3si3 >2tf55’^, OTtI 55 5t55^r« 5t5 
55l5tf5 5t^ 5t5tC55 C5Wc5f5 5t5 

PKcasjCal ^f5, C5 555t 5i55Pt^J 55 
C? 5«,55 5^1 5 55C5 5151 5C5l 55: I 

^¥tf»I5t5 5t5 f5, ^ I 


'sitatsi '5t5t5 551 1 

5^ 'St3r ^t{5C53 “I»t5l f3f%^” 5%5t5 
5t35rar C55 'fl’l, 4, f®, «5Sl55t5t53 “51515 
'5T513 '9 >*135 5tfs[5 5^- 

5tCI?l 5C55 5t^3 «t5 3S'9f35 5lf^3l 555 
“511^131 5515 58[r5 '5151" '5lC5l55t5 C5l55t5 
55r5C«C55, «55 '51531 '5151 ^r5 ^11*51- 

5155 ^5 >55^1 ^^l^ 5l5l?5l 5la1 5I?t5 I 
>2t5W C^fH C3*15 C555 C5 555 ’551'85 5^51 
^f55ir5C55 5C55 5l^ '5t5t5 5t55S'«r5 5[t®5l 
C3*f55l 515 f36l^I f5356l 5^55^1 5f55t5 ^f55l 
U.f55U55 I >555 f'BfSl C5«tt5 f353®1l5 ^151- 
C55 55C5' 5r3Wt?5,' '5l5lC5 f3C3lt55 

5p5t 55^ ’•rtt? I ^5111?5 “5l5'^“5 C555 
5f5air«55, 5'6515 5tf55I-5fl C5f5t5 55 Bl5l- 
^555, 5151515 Ctife 5'? 555 5ir5f«I^C*5l I5t 


?lMl 



*tM 5fiiw I ^«iti»i ’«<ttn^«rCT «i5fii« >i’»r ., 

« ffvft*! CT «tr«^nr «f» «»tr>c ’Pt^rhi's c»i<rt« "t’lf ^i«tt*i^<tc!! 

^Wair <*1^^ Tt«(J I 'SrsfJI'B "f^ I 

f*l^in '8l«l ’I’l^ '« Ben Jonson vpf>»;51 

fk»It*I, «W *11 f«lf<c*l -4t «J»IW *»n«t ^f^5tl5*T, Bacon '0 '•rtC»rt5si1 

c»i*n 511 1 *tTi ’vfiratc^si I «t^tw3 'Bt’ii «ii^ f 

5|filW5*I, C»|5»’l^lttlira fe'55^ f«S 

Bf^'5 ^«rt!I '«tWWll I Burke^^ >« 'e«lft,. Bright 

^«t1 CB CB? «i|^ CBft«'8 *lt? } Burke^sB 

^f»Hl *ftc^--->il f^^tw »l«r5 Brighttiill f»>f<tc« ^t«ri ^ai 

f¥ 5f<f1 C5| *11 51»I1 *lTt— Brigiitt’F Burke>fl^ ®Hrt?f ^«I1 J?^'® 'SC’T 

Cf^ «ltC5B C*l'« *l^t51 '591 I f5f ? 'fl fin's? C? C?5)si 

CT CB? «t?t? ‘fl’sfel ^t«(1 nfilfi *ltli 'St?t3 BW'tC'B '®1?1 ?9 I fiftS^ "t? 

C? ?1 ?|C? 'Sf'^ff ?t? ?tl fiJC®? ?tC'5 fin's? B^ItS I 

gt? I ^r?? ?1??1 «t?l, ^1’ <<1? »«5f«n?1l Dickens 5ilf®«tnl ?1 Slang*®? ?!?- 

f»i??'8^t '«'? ??? ?^i? f? ?" ?t? 5®f??i ?'*tt? c? ??? c«it? f??n?? ^t®n?? 

?f?i 1 4 ??t? c?t? '?t’tf« ?f5f c??? <r?? «t?i ^f?i'5 ?t'® '®t®i 

?tt? ?i I c? c??c?f f?c?? c?r? ?[^C9| c? c?l? c? '5l?t? ?TfVr5 ?i i 

(style) ?tl, f?f? *n?? f???®#) «[?• Samuel" VVellerC5^ Dickens 'St?t? 

?5?*l ?f??1 C?C?? Cfili C??’? ??1 ?t^t« ?5?1 ?9|1 ^t'®? '®C? Pickwick Papers.®? «IC^5F 

’in? ?i I ^t?n?? ?? Fife'S!? 'i^fitf?? c???f- ?tt6 ?i'® i 

f?C?? filC'BIt??? *®? «®?fel f???®?’l ^n?— .®^c?l .®?ifel ?S?1 '8(91 ^f?9|t? ?1 I Burke, 

?f??®Br, ?l??®af, 5®9F58ar, ®w?t?, Bright, Dickens.®? style ( ) f®a 

??«i?t? ^?t?l ??c?t ?f?w? ? 5 ?? c??? ?'^W'9 ?lw'« c?ni>? ^* 1 ? 'St?n?? 'Bl ?1 f? 

^ ?n??.- fin^n?? .®? .®?&1 f??5ilBi|t (King’s English) sfc? ? Dickens 4t?t? 

•rn? I ?W C»I??f?t?? ?t?j'8 C?^?lf? I ^J'®?!? *113! f?l«n?? f? f??1 fiin?f^? Slang ?tf?? 
f?f? ?tfil^I?^? ?5»rt?tf^? 5'1?{??1 ?f??1 ^f??1 ?fil?tCf?» f?? Dickensai? «t?l 

Cltfe ?<? ^f? ??? C???C? f?f?C® ?C?? 1lt?t? '?t? Sam Weller.®? 'Bt?! '«?' ?C? I ^t?tt?? 
?« f?5t??? I ?t^fil??, ?f¥?®ar, ^'??5caT? 'st?!? ?t’ll 

':»C? ai?cn ^t??1 f»l??«#l? (style) '1?"»|? ’tt'f'VI, Burke, Bright, Dickensdl? 

«t?t? C?si C?t? ?1 ^f? I ^fpf?'® C??- Vt?t?^?l?I *!?"?? *ft<^ 'Bt?!? I 

f?af« ?Tf?f«J^?l?? fin'BJCBf? ’J?’? ^5?? fi|??- Dickens^? »t? '«tt?n?? '#t?t? ?tk?? 

?tf^W'9 «t?t?1 C? BW? firf^n??, ^t?1 *ttar *tt^|?l?? ?5 ftll «tt??fi^ Slang ?tf?^ 

«m?f?? ?? ??? ^? ^?i *n?, ^?i I ^f??n?? } f?? ^?i f?c?? «t?i 

w?? ^?i?« c?t »n?jBt?t? ?wj ?<?'5 ?t5? ?c? I fN?^(? f?w? «t?i «t?t? 









Cft«i «ltiwH^ 

««f«'Bt? ^*51 'Bt^tt'B 

OTtn c'rt^ I ^tf’i« 

▼«tt5 »rr? fT«t ^f9j- 

al^*t ^fijsl cHNI 

■■^1 5 r<i^«i 

Ore'S 

•ttffl, f«'5?i 'Stf^ste'S ’«iti»^tt9l 

’JtOlC'5 *ttf9^ «iH1 ^«t1 ” 

^tOrS •srf^'BtC’ir 'Srtt? 5ft «fj ^t&- 

•t'nl '^T<r Offil 

<[tf«(5l iit<tl ^t?l I '5t^ ’<?t3Jt«i *inrtc’f'« ««i5f 
^I5f^ *it'9tt5|^3 atfj ifl^twif '8W '«ft^'« 'itOft's 
S«, c^ «P» «f5fst?| 5lTf?SJ^^t^ ’f'5^^ 

«lBf«|'5 'ST^tf Stmt'S I *ft5«. 

C’f'fl 5tfn«f5? »l^«nftt^ll ’t'otn fs^- 

?^c*f «f) I 

Sft5>l “*f«ff»in ’ft’fOf^'91 ^Ffgsf 

’t'st f^?i1 5ft«(l ‘SfOsstw 

^«ti 5|fButi^si, (?rOt- 

csfff '8t«t5 I ^t«fj 

^tw »it«i)r «ifs'8T^ 

'em? »<i^i?l ’I«t llfiffn fvfil “^tfjf 

5Wt«fS! « Itlf CBt^lWit C*l^ »fl^5fti5 •t't r 
«W*rtS^W O^I'St’flf 

«t^l ^w^f 51^ IfOnn 

•itPffitnc*f c'S5f? t^Of ^<rt^5ftft 

C»l^ ’frt sf^sws?!, 5^1 
'Sife'51 c*!^ «ft« I ’it’ft^i 

CTiv c»il ^t«o «niOrw C5f5f? 


*4 c'stJf's «tfs'5t5rtsj c’i'f’F ft«n 
'Sf^? '8S?| af?*l ^fil5l f»l0t?tCS5f '»r»f?I1 '9511 ?f? 
*fl”— «(W Sir Sft5"f sti 'flstts “'Btsts 
*lfs« “f»lS5f'8#t’’S (style) c’lt^ ’ufuSttSS I 
«<fStW f^Of style of writing StS 'SiStS 

'BSpI fsffSSttSS I *fW«, -SftSJS «rsf«tSt*( CSSSt 
'Ststs C«lSta W9 5JSS 'Btsts ^Ffa- 

SttS^f, CS^, '£lt?'5 Si ^Sf-»ltf8s SI 

St^s SSS 'SSf >SS5fel SSl*tS «tsl SJSSt? 
^rssttss 'SU’I CSSl Sts si l style of writing Si 
Si fSSSSSt StS fStS Burke, Bright, Gladstone 
Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth — Carlyle, Emer- 
son, Macaulay— ^5ttSS S^t«lS 'StSi 'SftS »S9 
•ilSstS I ^‘stSl 'SfWJtSt t«s^ sttptsts 

alStf? fsfSStCfS I ^fsSS Burns ^tsa ^StS 

-sitesfn^ «tsts^ ’ftsi fsfssi ^ss sestets i 
fsi «tsts 'Btsts 4 *1^19 ^ts C^S sptST CSlSS 
St^ I ssts>fs Tennysonujs «tSl tftftsfsf^ "fSf 
S 5 S s^cs's (stsl sl^'Btsts stal spcs 
sit I ^ssstt «rf%'5tst*( csSs>stta»^ «sst 
^S -Blsts CS ^tOsStS ^fscss JlSin C’St*' SSI 
St? I 

scss sts^ '«itstcss sstwsts sstsr stss 
“sitar sts.'Q 'Ststs s'Ssts m ^tstsi ««kssi 
SsfsC'BC^S 'Sfstsl 'B1SfS Stfi ^SSitS ^fs- 
C'BtSS CS 'Ststsi ’ffssy 'BISTS S"ST « SfVt'B 

SlfS'BJtSf S?s '9 'SS^ ^fssl '5(fsl'BCSS” 

“S'flWSlS tst^ CSStlSttSS CS sfsw 

^tstastsl MlStlSS 'Btsi S^S S^l'B stes *SSS 
^itsttss ^Stc^ CSl S"»tS fSCB S^tSI f«f*f 
*« stsi cs'ts'efss stss cs, cs S"Ss cstss 

^rsstj'sts SStSt ^tf, ^Sfll STfs SI stfs 

srssws SfSI ^tstess ^fsrs^ S^tS I* 

s^sts fst«f csts ssic^tsfss sissst^ 

»rBi, fss «tstf ftsr « fssinifssrsi »st«tts^ 





« 5*^^ 'BW^* «lt9« 

» #t«tCW?l r«!«t1 CT ^t"|| 

f ffl 'It^tSl *ltf5- 

I s»t*n <t^tw ^ST'Bl^t^ »ltfBC«I5 ?fl 

«»» ^ftwsttt«r?r tii^, 

<t«I “C’PS’t” “^?»lt^t’ ’ll “^f?»it^" 
fi|f<C»l a 'Btnt? ’I’Mff 
^tW? 5»tSl BIT 511 I Wtal 5iC?I"f 

’Bf«t'8 'Bl^a c^ Jl’jfel standard^?! 

Vrtt’a '<lf^^ ^9 I 9111 9tf91I 'fl’l standard^ 

VtWW »lt«t«I^I ^Wll -2Jf« ??ri 5lt9*f 
C5it»«f<i cTf'isi t5 ^ I 

WI*?— 

"•flUtCT “f^^r^CT” 4^ll 

C^fB *tl? »I"i< “f’BflrsfS 

nff *n" 511”, “f^i- 

ce^ 5if C3ft*l ^«t11l 5991 

W511I” ^f»I5lt'et5»t^, 

tone<fl ^iri 9tf, 'Btcir? C^**t 

1[Br9«t{9 ^wtfil'5 BIT, 55tBtt5rB C»I5Hi!r« ^?1 c»l^- 
»n I 9t5t^i ?i:5t ‘T5p?^ 5it 9tii, 

fiif'Hl'B 9r*lt«l '5t?1 

fC5t ^Wtfil« 9tt9 *11, ’irf9?|s^ ^9t5l C»li? ’IW 
•TIB^I idiomai9 ^«l ^fin9 *11^ | 

•C51^»*l 5fl 9i9ff>’ Ii999fji^9 C«1*IH 4tBr91^ 

fw«f ?i5v T5rt8i C5i»f cBtc^u 5»5ti, ^ 
V5ft« «t5i6r t5 cwT«f «f^t"i I 

^1*11 ’Bfimtft”, ^CT«r 

5F5itW C«951 C«tT9 5^t^ I ,49rifi( 

5Ffi|^f«t^t^ C»|5|’f “•itf^ *11 ^9f5"— fC^C %W1- 
51 nftt’B *iTf5iii *11, fsfi "hr 

^Fl*!^ 5J55t5 ^W*! *11, ♦tfillC'^- "^f?- 

JJtfi” 11 “If«f5 1I11T1 ^11*1 I ^Itl “If 
iw ^*15 wtt fill ^iBtii ^ficisisni 


*11 ItBift tl VII I^W'S 'StBtl •tl'* 
^11 ’Flu fifV jC*l1t5 lllltl 5991 *111*11 51W I 
tfttWftlf "(1 15«f1 ^tl^'9 'Still fulfil 
Itlfl It*!!*! lHai ’^fllTl*!! *111 1 «tfl«t"tT^ 
(SIlBlI Itll 5t»ltll»l« 59ti|.ytii ^9I11t« ItH 
Hi ltl1 1tl I Itl'StItWI ItW, fm ft5111i1 
Cl »i5F»i «itc5rf%^ ■I’lf 111^1, itil 
Il'St 11WC1 SCI *11^ 1 'Stil •ttltwi It*! 11 
5itfec^i mil '^t&i ifiiic5 1 “ifi® 'BtitcV 
it%'5ii fs'si feifiii 5itr5iii mti "ifi* '9 
ClHl lt'§t*l 111 flF *11"— '5t11 li*tW51tCl1 15- 
•Itl experiment 111 iS^B I Cl^ 

experiment HI**! l^tl.fB *11 'StH 'BflllH 1>11 1 
*1111 lt^ fsifllttll*!— “'ll*! >1^fel* ^11 ^Itlf 
Cl 1?tW 111. ifl 5pfi|9t^t1 «t11 5t»It^Cl 
11*1, 'SCI «I1*ri1 Cl*! *11 Ft^tl 'Bill W»ltll ? 
ItWItItl C»ft1* C^*! 11 ItWItfti ^tH Btlt^CI*! f 
iti lf«l Clt*!'® Itll 5!t^, lfl Itltlll Cl ifV 
11C1, ItitC'® Btltl 'Bt1tC5F mtl 4ttCl1*lW 
fulfil tic's *rtri I ifi 11^ ^11 ^fiiici*!, 
fiiti cic"fi 'Bin iiii itm *itfiii fi ?" 

^119 cil ^Itlfsi I “vZlf^'Btlt*! C*!l^ 
iri|ltl,59f91tst1 slang 'Bill 5t»ItlCS ^t*! ir»ll1 
'imil »lt1t11 C11S « Cl jB^59l^1, ptBtl 511 
511 C5Ft5! C1C«ri slang 9J91t1 ^ri1 Ititl 
H\m Y ^1991 ^91 fll Itl 'Btitl 

Ulltl ifll I “inf’ll 'Btitl 'll*! '159^ 4tt1 
«!tci 'BtaiCl llt^H *!1 llc«r cil*!! 1*1111 
C5Ft*!« 1*111 'B«ft ItflCU iflCI 11 I ^lltt 
mi Tl| f»lflC*tl Cl 'Btit ItfiCS? iflll It^CI 
<91*! *!C1 r 1t«Rt'Bt1t1 »9l <*111^1 fl 1C11 
lt^ tflll 1C11 111 I ItItCII ICl Ititl 
<at1 IftCII ■stti I^CB 'ifll I Btcil -Sttl 

ItfiCI, Itll C11*t Itltl **tlN *51 *t1 C11 
Itll ItflU lltl I 'itWl iflltStl 5Ff1l 



r ] 'sw?! i 


C’lff’r >ltf^I ^I'SIW, UlTt? 

'Bl’lrt « C>ll«*t ’Itfit'BJ ^%VS ’tu?, Sl^f- 
'swir, 5^attW5 'et’it ^'8 >itf^^j 
*ttc?i I ^W"f5a c»i*! 5§atfu? 

'Btft^ I 

cn '«r®t'8 ^«r»itf«?'5j nw? I ^isr»m 

^<ri '«(csic^p^ «rrc5?5i— ‘c*»t«t'<t«Tt, 15(^111 s^aitwn 

'Bt^l Ilfs'® I C5ltflt<ftf^'5 «I5»I 
«tstfil'5 '‘cs\^fl?l •l'?t^” «i|¥«lt5(1 «lt6t5| 

'^f«t '«[tt^, ^t5l ^fs'5 I 

4 'Btnt? « >A^ 4t1«l ^1C5, '»l’f5 

«lSr«I'® ’It^r*!! »Ilfe®J!( '5W3 ’if?'® 
'5W ftf«5| I ®t^t^ ^rt*! «(flI1l1 

f’lSt? C’tW, ^t^fsil ^K^]\ ^»IW 

I 

>fl<t5? ^<ri 4rtcirf*f^ 'st’tfs 

m ^fS'® f^l Jltl'St^t^ 

* 1 ^ ^Ir® 4<|5( ^«rwiH c^t *it^ 

' 8 l»lrt aWfW ®i®'5 ^ST’ltf^C'SJ? 

I c»it «tfi?fi¥ 

«W»ifw 3tTtr? '«Tt'a« *11 *ltl;st^t^ 

5^1'® <£rf^t*lt^ C»I«(C^® 

’f'li ^tf^iii fws itf® 

^I’fHf «tf 115*11 *11 ^fiwi c*iriNt^^ii 

slanim 'SHtf alf nwi ^fiic®i 's '«1<1 c*itt^ 

^firai *if^w 1 ’imtui ^«r'»litii 

C»lH^?t 1 fV fsiV ^ C«I9|H 'Stsfil'® 

“?t'5«11|t1l” Si% 115*11 ^f^^’l*!, *11 ««l5f*l'® 

’itl«t^t5 f»if^r^«i f «lt'!tii *H!i 
^1151 '®t?iii <a[*i5iff« fsi«t«i«r*ii *fr5c«tw 

*icii*r «itiie 'BT«i ^«n ^^5tn*i I 

"<ff<l'® «1*lt5 f«lf^C'5 C’ttait f«®? 

«rtwfi^'5i irtr*f?i '«itf*r 

IFft *11 1 ^r«t'5 Vt^tl C ^*1 ' 8 *Ft'^ 

«tti¥*ii, ^* 1 ^ (>i «WV9 '9t’t 


’l’®*IWt"t^ «fl^, 9S^«,i>1 ®IS5tlll«H I 

*5<ri '«1*1'9 f<8® >« iUlft ^1 

^«fi«r®ii C5?iin c'Bi r»a »«'« 
f®5 *11 ?tc^ '8H^ <<’5 if Tir, -fel standard 
dialect «« sil TtS I '8 “c<tq[5" 

<8® C5t« “®!®S!t®" '8 <8®' standrd «t®t1I 

c®^ r 

^®T®1 ®tl'8t®l® '*f?t®t'8 'S 4l 

- Iwf^'^'Sl ®«#*1 'Vftt'® 5t® I ®C®"f ®t^ C® 
standard dialcct»fl® *f®1 ®CTSt, ®f1®l<»t® 

®tl®1®l ®1l® •ifaf®'® ®®l ®i® ®fi|®i1'5t® 

aic®f®*F'8i ®tir cir'8®i ®®, <81® ®®1ar®tt®® 
C*1®1 f^®1 f®: f’t C5^^®^® C*l®11 1Fl®1®'8 c^t® 
®tt® ®1 I “®'®®5” “C®®f®“ 
<8®® ®t®1 

®r«r'®®t®1® 5r®W8 f®f®® 'Bl®1® 5t®1^W C®t® 
®tl® I ®t?®t®t® “t.® ®»t®" “C8l® C®?®* 

t®f®® '8l®t® C®® 5f»lt® ®tW I f®® ®f®®'t'«1® 
'«1«PC®® “C®1® 'It®” f®®1 i»t®t® “C^W^t®” 
f®f®® <91®!® 5t®1ttw c®t®^ ®?:® I ®t®t® 

c®®*® ®^c®'8 “c®t®t®t®” ®®'»i®t® 

®t®I 5f®T^11 f®f f'5 ®t^c®® ®1 I “C'Bi®!® C®W 
.C®t® 4^®t® ^®t® <8^8® ®®®t^ 

tt®t® 'li® '8 ®®ir®t®® ®®l? ®f®51 ®f^® ®®®T^? 
fsilife ®®C8^ ®t®It"®® ®|C®®, ^t®1 “C®tfC®t®" 

c®®® ®®i 4®®! f®r® f®®W \t^®® t 

^81®® C®®t®t® ®t®® ®f®® ®t®1® idiom 
®tC5 ®1®1 f®f<1® ®1®tll 5t®t® ®1^ 1 «8^ ®® 
«11l®f®®®1 E®«^® ®f®®1 ®t®1®®®t®® ®1®1 

f®f®® '8t®t® 5t®1^t® ®t®t®® C®t® ®® ®^C® 
®tt® ®1 I 

^®l5®t®t®1 «8? ®®5t®®1 C®® 
®^t®t® C®— (^) ®tf®®J®ltt^® C®t®t^ 

f®®1 ®f®®Fr®t® slang r®f®® ®t®t11 5t®1^t® 
^«ll ®t®®, «t®t®1 I 









(^) C»I<V «[« 'B f^C»5 

C’Ft*? ^«(»C»IB slang 

Bt*lt^f1 *ttwsi, ^C» 'StBl 

C<tt»l fW9^ «l9tr95rt& I 
(«) C^t*! «lf«'»t"tf^ * 

^ttf^C'B flttssi *11 »!«J, 

9|f»I9l *J5*1 'Bt^tB 

^fBUB^ 4B*I CB'tB BtBtB fBBI Bit I f^fB'S 
«ICB¥ BfilBlCl WlBH fBfBW Bt«fJ BB, 

«tBtB style I 

(8) BtBtB*! CBBBBB «StBfB'B fBfB- 

CBB, “^«B r^l ^BH” CBt«, 'StBtfwBC’B *lf9- 
«ItB BtfilWf BtCB I 

(«) ^tBtB^BCBB 'BtBl fBfB'B 'BlBtK BtBt^C<B 

C’BtB BtBlBt^l «tB1 tfttwft’f'B! 

BtlBI 

^B^SCBtBB fB?? I 

^919 l 

'Bt«'BB ^‘tJCB'ar CB BfBOI 
BUFBW 'BB’ltB 
BWBB 'BfBttB 
fB fBIBB B’PB BCftBfB I 


CBtBtB -StrBJBf BtB, atfB BtB[B‘n, 
BtBtCB Brt Bl< 

f% BfBOJ BBt'Bt*f BtfBBt 'JBBI I 

tB'B9 "IBB 'Btf? BB BBtBB 
CBtBtB BfBar caFtt'? 

► tSCBtBB fBBBlCB, 

B^ftB B9tB CB BBB BBB I 

^B1 B’C-B ^iBtOTB B'B BB Btfl 
fBBfBlT® BBBBJ 
CBBTfBal 'BttB* 

*Bl»1CB C'BIBTB BtCB BItB '5.»B BfB I 

BBC^B BBBiC'B b’CBB BBtB, 
^BTB CBiBtB Bt.fB, 

BfB CBB 

glBiB B«tB B5B BB>fB BBtB I 

^^C«B Bs« tf^BlB 

fB’BB CBtflB BtBt 
CBStBlC'B BCBCB ^1B1 

ftrB BI'BI BBCBB ^BBtB I 


^BB CBBtBtBtB, Btt BtB 5^B1, 
tflBtfBBl 
CB« C^B *171 fBBI 
*3;rBlB C^lBtCB BBI ^fBBl BfBBI I 


'SCB fBB tBt^B, CB fSB B^B, 
'BBBt BBfB-^lB 
BlBB^tCBB «CB 

'StB'B CBtBB B’tB BtB^ fBftfBB I 


CBft I 



in I ] 






{'>) 

ifnn 1? <iii«Sl 

Cl fwInffW 5fil'5 f9lfl51 fwc^j?, 

'Btm 115 I's 11 1^11 

n^ci 11 1 n«5t? fiPen fniti i 'stiti 
c?fy«ifi triti ntitu it'TJn •l^lpar 
Bclrifirti fifiurini i 

1W5 CnW 1W1 » '9'55t? 

tr^ti ^?[stci itft'81 intfe ifni iticif 
it«ft5C*i wtn itfiti « f^fici I 

*1^1 ic«fi ci^ ifni 

5ari^ ^ «ti ifiw cifirs ii i cifiili 

C5<l5t ifni^arcif i «ti 

iiri'sfn itJ? 1^1, 159)^1 

cni 11^1 51 ’lT?pC‘tJ5 Wt5t'8 Cffiltl n I wm 
*»t1 ir«'5 fllTl 511 ®t5 Clfilti 5cfe, f%1 
C1^ UWIClt^l 5<«tf^ 1lfl^ 511- 

Hfl "5 nlfil 11 I »«I15&I C5F1 9.^1 ? 

I'll 5C& ifll 51^5 fetter Cl'tll 5f1C1? 

nil ifll 51^5 itil ni5i5, cniii cntiti 
lifnwifnfi nil cntiti itfncni ifii 5ti •, 
ncm f55W €titcn 5tii 5tfsf 5i[ 
5115 51 iia|«fi5 ^15 fi^5 nfacn i 

ntltl ^15 Cllll 1515 ^55 11515 fill ltd 
lid 1551 5<^5fiaii i"51id 1111 5111 nf551 
cnfi5ltii I 1511 ^lil5 <a;i^5 tiiti 5li[ 
5dnit5Il5 «?ir5'5 I 1511 #1^1 Wl 
«f5l1 ifil <J(1^5 5liwr 5ClJl5t5Jl5 1 ]f^?1 
1111119 1lfl«Jl1l5l 1151W 15115 5^^111 I 
Clil lf5d ^111t15 fll^ flfl 5fil 51^5 
Idl 151 llfiCl llfllll, fll Cl Clil C11 
55 irt IW tflltl H I 151 Cltl f5;l5 


11515 lid I 115 H llfld '*t1l5 tUll 
^5 5lf^5 fifll 15-51^1 5fl1 «tl1 lfl 'St1l5 
"111 1C5J 111 11511^C11? 

"Ill IlflCl allll5 nfill 5fl5l 
lf55ld1, Ill's ©111' 151 5lfe, 115 flfl 
Cit ItflltCl 111 lf95l lllltCl 11C51 11© 
5fl5l 1S51 ifsSlCll, 1111 lf5 1551^ 1d5C5 
Cl 1115 |5 ir55l 1t5l5Il5 15®®1 IfWI 
llC51 I «t1t5 4lflll« Hflll llfll 5fl5 
5l|5 5tfl 5tfl ll'Jl I'll "Jfll 5©t5 } 
ill 155 5tf55l5 511 lt5 11 151 li1l 
51^ 5(15 lt5^Cl 111 Idl 151 fir55ld1, 
5ll1 H flf5d© 111 1^1 1 lt19l ltlf5 5© 
llSl ©11555 1t5 fl5 I 

’JJPI 1 afffi 1©51 1© ftl gitCll 1© I 

Il5l5^^ 5^C1 '^^ll 11tl<l Cll 1511% 
1C55 111 in'?! 551 *11© ^fi mfiifi 
55 Cl\5l 1^^ lf5«5 ir55l Idtflll Cl© 
1511%5 1^ 11511 15l^5td1 I 11151 
1^1 5t|5 Sill iifil iRim fiCllfll 
11,5 filii |5f5i 5fii 5i|5 |i© |l© cm 
Clf5Cl 11©, 55115 'Stltfs^ ll51lfl mill 
C5\fl5 11151 5f5 cm Clflll 11©5rtl 

lU 5cfe 5fl5 5l|5 Cl ®15 115155 55E5 115ld© 
Idl 115 5tfil, fll Il9l5 ifll fil H, 
1151 cm lf55l 5fl5 I 1t5HC5 ©t5l5 nfl^T 
|5tlf5^ «t5t11S Clf5C11 5t&, fll ©I5t5 51 
5115 ^1515 ©11511 "j;< 151 W55 Il5t5l5t5 
fi'l 5©C11 I 

5fil 5t| 11115 fl^51 1 flfl 551 5551- 
1C55 Cl^Sl, 11115 fin m 1515 1511 1 
5fil 51|C1 Idlfll 1111115 51115 Clf<15lf5, 
llfll 115 '115 ©1515 51115 f55lf©, 151 Illl5 
551 > n« 5515 1139 1 fll ll5l 5^dl Cl 





f«f| f%| •^^•t « I 'S't'l 

C^t*ts( C*ltV ^ 

f«»t c’l »i^r« »i>iw 

^tlw •Iff'® I '*nt5 
f*t ff fim ^lS«, f t^T5 c®ff^ % .ff 

I f®f*» C?ff5l ^It’ftfl® C*lf?5! CSftf 

^tn, c®t3f tfff 
«tff5i f'a’it? f filtff I ^W'a 
*ft?I Cff ffa C»l ft!{f s»s^l « fff fff 
f ^Tf ^cf ftft^ cwPitfsi 'st^rf^ 
al t?*! f faata c®ita •sltff c'®*^ i 

'«rrff' stfaata ^tfta atf cfftatf® i 
®f«i fTff 'fa* «tfta cfta •j** *ltit ffii 
fff •Stata “affa «f»i 'ffaaf atatac® 
ata" ftaif® % f fafta ft?f% ffaw 

•ttftf ta I 

affa ati[ ®«.ftw catena afa® af 
faPft®a ai, a«a®J faPfata part's f?a ai i 
caffta* atafaat^lwa afa® f®fa atf® f ®faa 
ftta 5tfa a^ ®ta aaatUl cileaa ftaftatatta 

f- • 

afaatftcaa; fa® ff&i fat's acaa afti 
atafaatffca "afSt ^ ffaatfacaa, fa® 
'»faatfiE ca : ^aaa ®tca ^®a at^atr®caa, ca 
fefa fta ca% a ai afai® ataa aiaa at^ i 
at^ajtartj 'aaasar ;aaafa afe^ 

"fi|®i tw^affa at^a •ttata «r® atf^aai 
®naa f a?l ®fa f®a( f ff « ;afaauaa I 'ataai 
fan ®tai ^® afaata, ^atc®^ atatata 
aff a at^a a®ta aai® a caa fei a t®ta at^taa i 
»• I *> atca f^®l aaa atatatatw aj^caa, 
afff at?.a ca® atal a<ffawr, ®aa .atatatatia 
aajeatfita a^ai cataai cat aafa ^tatcaa 
^ w aia aa i aff a ati aaaatta at^t®c®a 
;.a^ai alta ati f’fatta aaf cacaa, atattaa 
ftata ^taa afaai a tattai aicaa a aa atitfaa 


fa ft aff a at^a ^w ^aftf. atfil ®tfl afaata 
f» f®cata aiaai atfa ff* *ft®tl at?^ 
cafaat afaai, oiaSt at#f f^a afaal ftfttai 
??ttai atfaatai aa it*tttai atfaata, fafei 
staa's atfaai faata i afaatf®, 

affa at^^a aata ajfai *tf®ai atfa atcai '«a- 
aata ajs atatfsata, '^®au caaa ftf®Wia 
atf®ca aw, «t®® afv®w 'ataa aaatca ft 
aaa atti Jaf^flatai aatatwi affa*at^ 
ft^caa 'atatatfa afataa, a^caa ca, ftfa 
tfaat^ aatsaa att,a <a?r* fa, fa, ata. afaal 
aaaa'jca aataf® afat® "attaatf® i ftatcaa 
aa faarta afacaa faatcaa aa ^aatca'ataai 
ra®l ajat atft afaai •itatca •Stata atfl 
caatti® atai caatai atft cafacaa, a®® 
afacaa, 6 ai *taa f®aatai caatai atfaa 
afaal fw, ftaat faaaca acaa afaaf afaata, 
atata aaca fafaai 'atfaata, affa at'i ca at^ 
'atatcaa atatc®t ataa afacaa i fa®ta afa® 
aatat '^1 ®faa i aafwa site® ^itata fafaa aat 
Ffaa gifi atal, at'^ afaal f®fa fa® atata 
cacaa, 'atfa at^ afaatfaata, atftc® i^faai 
faata •, ataca i ata i ®aaata aai aca af^ca, 
f aa"® la atet i f atj® affa ati. 'atata afa® 
fait aatf afacaa at ; 'a^caa .ftf® a*fta- 
Ifatatcaa aaai atta ata ai i atal aa i,cf a, 
aaatcaa, aa cafac® facaa, a tfa fafaai ^aca 
caca, afacaa “affa caa ca?” atfa aftata 
“tl r “c®tata aft® ®ftca fait® aat aa alt ?” 
'atft afaaTa “aai fa, 'atft ca, f ati ft 

atata arfa, ca aaa aa®, ^tatc® f fa's c’ftc® 
att I” fa®i aftcaa “®tt act i” afaai 
at* afiic® atftcaai ttata atfaa catatata 
*fataacaa aaai stu caa; fa^^Aaca *tft 
ca\aatft® *tftf atftc® atftala i 





1 1 




c^i ’^t^a 

^f^ai, ^^faal a>' 5 ^a cafaata w’a, 

af^psT atia aWa 'States cTfar® 1 aff a 
ati “’at’?’!’' afitM ’afaw’? i 

‘nata aw a^a, fiatc^a 'at^^aa awtaca, atc^- 
efea aim ^tfa^s caa 1 'atata fai;^ cat 
ataa, calara f^aatfa caatal atfaa afaai faa, 
afaa atfa ^tcaa a® fa^tca ^tata faa ataai, 
aw afaal afaata 1 fa^sta araa afaa at^a 
awtaataa atc'® atftai atfa aatfat^ 

»aa af^ta etta cafac'® atfaata 1 afaa at^. 
faa ctra afawa ai t ^ca «»tfa 'aala aia^ atfaal 
faatf®, afaa at^a ^at wta area fata atfaaia 
ai i aw aca aw i^iaa tstati atal aifpw ca,— 

“^atatai ata a’a cat a, ataaat aa an” 
>atarta faa ata t afaa atf fawt aftatcaa, 
faa atata'« a® afaat ate® at 1 'atata's faa 
^taltatafaa at 1 a'sfaa ftast aaaalja fawa, 
®®raa afaa at^,atw atw >a® 'a^ata ^ttfawa, 
f*t®ta aft® aa®wta ®raaj afaat attwa 1 
®tata aa fatfwa ®faai cacaa, 'atfa 4®1 atata 
aftata 1 afta ati. ^ta atcaa ai 1 atfa® 
®a» att at 1 

f®cna 8 1 4 fteaa ata 1 afta 
ati« atft ^tfataa, 'atft® atft atfaa 1 aa- 
atfec® atftai caatataa**. 1 at® at® a-ti- 
®ta, aaatiSc® faata at ®^c®ta ®fac® aaca, 
®tata aa aa® tl tftata attlf tatfaca, aa® 
ifta'ti ftaw® ^tfac® atcai caca® ?Ftcaa 
ftitta aca aftat afaa at^ ® ^fa » fta ata ® 
®a ata at 1 aafta fttatta, f®® *aata afaa 
at\ ^*1 ®ttttc® aiftcaa ai i ®®®w, ^ 
®®®ei, afta at^®ai ®fae® atftfwa 1 «« ®ai 
ca ®ai, ® ®ai, c®tai atr® f®®a ®faai nfta— 
aavarra caawa ®ai 1 ®aa wta atw 


a®at® ®faai, a%i afaat ^ftr «^5f®, ®i®ca 
cat af® ftattc® atfaatai aa^wa cat 
aaatca, ^t awa f«®ea a®aa®i aftta, fta fta, 
cat ®aa®i vta apw ^ftcfaw ftwa a®®ta 
afta® atatfta 1 f®fa a®, 'atft catt ; f®ft 
aaea a®, faata a®, ®f®w a®, f®® catt a? 
aftiai a®w c®ta ajtat® aa att 1 a fta at^a 
“a®a'5.aa®Ta” afaaa sarata atai acal ftafc®a t 
atia ata saw ’®afti ^tcaa ®faa c®a ?” aft® 
tat atc®t aa® afta at^® aw®ti ftftatcaa 1 

<iit aata aaaa^ca aiftawa ®lt i atata 
^w^a ft®l iftaja aataa tata ^stata fec®tt ftwa 
»aae ^tatat aa ® aaiaatca aca® tt®i Stal 
a^^ft® ataifta 1 at ^t^aw 4tta <£tf® aftatw 
atf®! at <2ta®tft a^® at® 1 afaatw «ta®t 
aftaati. ® ataftatff ca ®'f® aft®» afa® 
*tti®tw aftaafta ®4®caa ^ata a® a aft® 
taftosi a®'5® at® 1 c®h^®ftta ca aleaa ®latt 
atat aa ®fac®a >aae atataw «tata 
aftitaa aftta aatwt®ai ®ftc®ai aftaatf. 
®tatc® atet? ate® afSat atte®a 1 uit a®a 
atat® atai tnae® l^tateaa ^®eaa aeai faeaa 
a®ta fta ai, ase '*®^ aeatatfteata =?!? atal- 
fta afaeat aa® aa 1 

ca aaa aa'^ea taa®«, faatataa, afaarar, 
a?^a, caaaw, ®eaa, a1a<® 4i®f® aa’ftai a® 
ataa ®eaa, a®it ca aft vaa aaa 1 * cat®tai- 
apea ‘«® taa®® ajt^® a®ae®t atft 
caftatft «aa? «fateaa aft® aaftaa ftfastft 1 
atata ft®t aaa a^w ®aa tatat a®eat near 
aeai atateaa atata atfte®a 1 a®eaa afa®t 
^tata aai«i fta 1 

ca aaea aftaar?[a a® ca aaea aea aitcaftata 
'atfa^ta aa att 1 ®aa ewea caaaa fta at, 
ictft^teafa ®ta fta ai, a® ai^ ftf at, 



>i«t« *nrac«f 

C«lt^1 '« pfil'S I f^tl^ 

"tt»l *ff3f1lt?f H] I 

W*? CTt«n *tftc'5 «!f^« ntwsi, C’^ ’ll 

ciw f'Bir "ft*r ’ftcs f^'5 *11, 

C«Wtt lltCT f?fl1 5t'5 I »i^w 

(«ltC’P^ TIM Wtw I ^<1*1 

•ifiiaiPr ?tf^ii c»iti^ ^\ I 

f5»l *11 I f*iw^ 

*i"11 f«rcsi *itr5, 

'5*1*1 «5^’F '$tit»l*tt'9l 

lf*i ff «r I *il'» »it*i«tn «2ttg^i f5*i I 
»i*1 '5*t*l 'BKSWfH *11 I *119 

^9|9 ft*! C«ltl9 tfH*! *3tfii^1 9fii9 I 
9*1*1 ^t^tfin;^ *i«t^ ffsi I f9 

C9t^ *^11*1 5^1*1 «1«r *1tf9C|& 'StilTa 

’It’lrt 915119 C5f*IC'5 51^C5*1, f5f9«.»I1 9 
*^^*111 9filC'5*1 I 9ir** 9111 C*1 CW"1 CT 

f5*1 *11t I 

91515 *15 9^ I 5C9 559l«1 5^t9 9lf5 
5C»I5 9915 f%9 *11, ^55*5 915*1*1 9t5tC9 591- 
^9 f99 lg'§t9 9f55tfsiCai*1 5t9 5ta, 

5t5 59[ 9l5 59 it^a I 9| 9tf55C55 t5t*1 5*1*1 
“5^'9” 955 “tl'St'?” 5f»I5l 5f»I99l 9fa5t5 «151 
«t5f99f5«II 5*1*19^915 5f599l 5f59, C5^ 

9lf555 5^9 9t5J <St15 f5t9 5f95 99 al51 
9C55, ^9515 91515 55!959l 5^C9 f9fs(9 
95It5f9 *115 51^ I fl5511 C*1T5l <SltC*l 9l5l 
9fl9l5 9t55 511, f99 9151 5(15 5f95 5t^ 9 
9151 5tf55l 5tf5C9 5tC55 51^ 1 91515 5T5J 
5951 91515 (Caii 41511 1 5f95 5t55 99 9tr55 

5l5t^9 9551 915 f555l, flf99 59t5lC55 555J 
;^ff^i;«t5 Cirfr 513115 Cf51 51^9 l f91 5f5t9, 


f9 19159 *3;< 5tait5C5^ 551C55 l5l99 59|- 
51155 55 9155 99 95 fe55 1 91^ 915 

'*1515 4t1t1 41111 9l5l59 f55, 199 19^1 C5 
5ll99 15C55 4 951 9^915 9f5rS 5^1551 I 
f9l5 59J5l5t 15155 f99 l9C9fW5 5'|C9 51155 
51^, 9951? 159 "jcia 595 9lt55 5155 9l5C9 
51 5115159 59151^ 515115 C5 1% 1^5 4^ 
■iPI 155 I ^?5ll9 iJrV-o 5U55 95l 9t^ 
9559 5l95 5l5^5 4l1c1 159^^915 9l5l59 55 
51^ I 199 C55 ^515 '815119 499 91^915 
9r5t9 5^5115 I 

5l5J *ft55 5^t9 5155 51^5 lH Wlt55 
99tC55 15C55 9151 r9 9151 ^5tl 5l5 51 I 19^ 
r55i:.59t5, '81515 fiscal 4995 1*1*1515 3191 
f5t55, ^I5l5 955^5 951 ^IHl 5l55I I ^Kl5 
*J15 r5’?:C519l 4tr9$9'%55, 41915 59Jl5 555 
55 1515 ^“159159 C55 5f95 #155 5^15 l55lW 
15F59 5^9 I C5 C55r5’?:^C5. 99 351 9f55l 5l95 
53t9 C55 eft5C5 9^’! 9l915 5I55lt55 99 
95{915 9l5C9 55 C95 ? ^51 r9 ^ 99 99 415- 
195 r55l95 9151 5C5 I 9l5 4^ 99 1915 5l59l5 
9f55l 5f55ll8t55 “9lf5 3191 4 1l5ll if? 

njXl^ 11199 9l5l 5lC5 49 #1515^ 9C59 ®5r95 
9151 11199 I f99 f51t9t5 llH C5 5t5 I” 

59J* 91*, 9^*1 9U55 3ll5 ^«.5l% 

9^9191 1551 9C5C95 Wl3f?l55 ICIH 5l5 
9l51 51 199 nil 5115 555l5l59 9t59 ll3 
5t5l*l5 C?11*19 41919 9H5 C5l5l<5 9l5t5 

9f5C95, C5t95 C5l5l 5? ?! ^ 9l55l 55t5 
9115195 I 4^ 99JT515 4t9tC5 9«,9lf55^ 99 
55159*1 C5 991^5 9tt55 95C5 919 55*fl 
9lfl5l1lC55 9T5tl ^551 51*, 191 5f%5 '8l5tW5 
5551^ ’r8l?l5 1 «l5t5 9^55 55t5 C5 '355 
C3t9 9t5 99 C555T«^t 5t5 I 9l5l5 %55 «l5t5 
4tt<lf59 1*191 C5f?^t?l 9 531519, 9*ftf*t 49*1 


5f955— 9t^, I 



I 






T ^t*tsitt^ ^t^TH'e 

c^tfe ^fiifi sn I f^m^t, f% 

*it»iw, f’f »ltft^J *lft5<JlI, 
Tt'f’fhr ’»1t<j f6f*< *?l^ 

f^r?itffi»H •ft^it^ti's « f«f*i 

f^sil I C’BB C^t*« 

“«F^1 f^fsi ®t f fB»l CSIW ^r»ICBSi 

' V> 

I hcVJte hypocrisy " * 

*TBJ^ fsf^ ^tftW fB'BW ’Bfill'85? 
HI I ^t«f ’BtH ^13 3tH *tt3t f^3 3tl31 CHfllH 
CH HH« ^fiilH'S 3t%3 I fsfH 

««'BtC33 f^CHsi HI I f«fH fHCH HtHi 'StH 

Bfijc-eH Hcn ff Hfnn '5t«^l 
^%'®H HI I ^H3 "ni ^^3 f<rc® f^fn 

’B«fH C3t3 ^f3WH HI I 

Hf^ HHH ^t^H *Jt'5t3 HHH>4 h H"ntHH 
^C3H 'BHH t^WHTHtS Htrt" ^t3t3 

HH>Sr *rr3HTH1 TbH I Ht3‘>ttH1 HH3 'f^JJ 
'«'? 'BtHtlf HlfH3l H^3»t5t HtHHtHl HC3I 
fH3l ’HtfH'5 I HCH3 H^'B CHtH ^ H3CH 
C^rtSl « 'blWtfHH HfHtH3 Htl^tHl HfHH- 
CHCat CHRi'B C^fHC'B l?f»I3l HTl'B I f^l ^t3t3 
«^15trfj3l '5t3l 'BtCH 

alHH ^fsiBH 'BtHl f^fn ^HH 'Btf^WH Hi I 

flHHl Htl.'S HfWH HlV’B H^- 

HtCH3 HtHtW CHf33tf5 I ^H31 Htl3 W33 
^HJH CHfB 'g^l'5 Htl3H Hi I Ht§l3 

BfHtH tf3t3 HtHHCH ^tHf^ » 

HtBHf atHi*i «m*i «tHt3 «*r^« 

4H^ 'StHt3 ^H3 «31 'Hm ft H I 
•3^fWH 3fHHt3 H3JtW fHHHf Hll “HHIH 
*rt«jHf’1 *tli ^fiWtlH I Catt'Bl 
f*I^H, «tHt3 H3HH H3Ht3 « 

HfHH Hll. I HfWH ftnl'feHjH BfH- 

Wf, nrtWClH Hi, ltftB3‘f '9 


3H «3W 'BTfH31 Ht^tHStfH I CH^ HH HH HlW 
CH^ «tlH»? ®3t H«r3, CH^ Ht3HI CH'I 3HfCHlH 
H13 Ht^ Hi I 

fHWtHtH3 HHHI H^HttH HlfHCH HtHt3 
H?[ Hltr?6fH fHia3 HtfHrSH I 

'BtH «rt3 ^HttH3 Ht»lt3 HtfHWH I 

fBfHHtfHtH ^tH3l«H fH«tH H3H^3 HHm 
CHtt3 |Sl31 '*tHt3 fH^cfe HI^IStH, Ht3 
HtHBf ftrs 'ttHt? ^<ftHt^1 'OfH'BtH I C'BHH 
H3H 4lf f« H?M3 CHtH «»t3 HfHCH f^F f ^tfH 
<3HtfHH 4ttW HltfaeiH fHi3 HHtrtWH Hj^TC'S 
1 f3HtHtH3 H3tHf 'BHH HH3t3H ^fW8 
r«WH I 'HtHtC^ CHfH3l hIhCHH “C«t3 
Ht3 'HfH«?” fnar HHMC33 

^tlH “CH^ft Hi” HfH^tH ! 
HfH3l Htai CHift HI HH HIH i^CHH I HtfH'B 
CH^ CHHt r3\fe Htt^ Hfftll HltH» 

fHHJHtHH H3tH3 HtHlSl HtC'B ^fil^l 53^1 -HtHW 
Hf331 firai HfHWH “*4I HtH C«1 ?* Htl, 

HHC3 HHW *13 ^'5 HCH *tC<? I 

r«fH H^HttH ^fHlH fH^W3 HHt3 HHW 
*tHtCHf C«tH fnc® H?{t3l3 HsfsCBHI H8>3 ’S.l 
Hlf^CH ^?I3t3 4113^ 3f^3« I H C^tH 
*t?t3 HHC^ 3HH ^f33l 'HtHt3 HHiH HtH } 
4^fHH C'BtH HtHtW3 HlHtS 1 C'Bt'ffl 3{<tHtH 
HfllH, HffH 3t^, H#13 Ht^ HtH'S HH- 
HHCHtHI* Ht’tC33 Ht3 flH I CH 

3*13^3 fH'53 HI 'HtPlC'5 HlftCH fnfH H1'«3lll'5H 
Hi I CH6| 4^ CH, f*fH HTHi H8< Hrfilt'B 
HtftCHH 'BtHt3 ^f«fW C^fH 3131 CBtHI't3l 
^tHt3 HftCH HT^CHH hi I H^SHK C*-! (menu) 
Hf* HtHtS^ h’Ih I JBfH® fHCHH CH3{ Vt®, 
'.<ftit3 CHttH H3< HTIH ^iHl fWl ’ffitH CHC^H ^Jt I 
^Htt33HH3 HHH C«iit.. H^HHI Hf^WCf I Ht3 
(?3 HHH fHWtHtHH HHt1li"'!W(W HHtt 



*tfilC^ I 5tfs( ^ ^n'BW *rl I 'BW^ *1^ 

^f5lt»R <lt^ Jlt^r '« 

W*! ’ll C^*T, ^tirffel ^i|TfF^ »I^tC’lt 5 ’» 1 '8 c»ll W 
fivt’it’im r f^'it’it*!? CB^fsi «i'v^5ar *i’ftc*itBsi^’ 

^tPra firm '‘sri .« s?!, ’itfit? ?[t*T, ’I'si cm^i ^t?'« ^tf^m 

w 5 i< cTt^rf’j 1” cn*! 1 

firw*! *« r «5tfta ’ra't’rpar *r»it% ^a- 

^^mf^»i I , • ^faal ^wt«» *tfaBa 

^tt 5 } fawt’it’ta ^atif ' 5 t?[ti ^iit<t iraw “^fsia ^irta, 

^faatffcnsi ftfta «aw cn ^ata *tfa»iatf% <fl?as*t fas^jr€f 1” 

alt*i'« aff5at<i caai*t »ia»J< 5 tta ^tai f^i atf^ai cw'sal a^atf«»r ; 

cn 'Bt’i *tfaaia atfac^ •itca’r sitt 1 ’ll ’ift’i at^c^ 'stata af®! alt'? atr? c^ft ^afar® 
aaa«sitw ’aaaafnc^ -attaa ^tata a^atfa^i ? 

faaJ *f«f r»iraatfac»ia ; ca^aai ^tata ^afafro cattaa ’atta afaaat^ f?a n^a 

*|faffa ata *w»r 'at^ aatat ^atf^al sr^t'sta 1 ^tta atfat'ca 1 la aa ai afa^'sl ^tta^ afa- 
cata , atata t taataia ai faaai arata ^^ -a^i- csa al fai a? aiaitaa a^tta ca atla 'sta cam 
caa T 'aaa faa Taaf^ artarta aam faaara art's ai 1 a^atta ^(ata a^ai at'si itasat^ 
atm faafa mtta ? ■armf^ aaa 'aa'si aifaifr ars ^aat'a 'Sif%a«.aa mtaa cats 
m«tca ataa aostataa atai at'? 1 faaawa faaf®^ attsa 1 atf^, ^faa catvta, mtaai 
ataar 'stt, cataar atm 'srt 1 caa 'atata « ?t^a s^tata -sTf fs cara ata artt^a ai 1 cat 
aftatat mastca a^amt fafa atatara ^aaca ftata acaatt faart's atatcaa 'afs%««fi 

atta ♦itt ffeta laf arfsai fat's aasi, f^fa^ «ga afaatta araata ala? 1 >at ^«.ata 
^a^nfai^, wata cata aftata faa? ’a<ia;:^r afaa at^ai f^a aitsi caraata atfastfataa 1 ca 
fiffataa “mta •aafei atfaa atai— taa faartataa faa ars taafa 'atara, ^^att afaaati. arf^’ta 
atta ca atfa a^ af«aif mttaa, fsfa ^tata afafsar artaitaa afaa atatta afaattaa 1 faal 

4 

maatfa faaai faattaa afa atfaa afaattaa 1 ^faa 'sfaa affam 'srtaata ^fatstia • atatatta 
ca faaai faattaa aiafl caa. ca afa af«'5, 'sca af^m faata aaa afaa ati^t at's atfaa rnfam 
ca t" caa, Taan afacaa atta a^ai caca atfV ?" 

^ratti atiffla • sma, ^'m.ara-iia'f^ afaa 1 ai fata sfata ai 'stt, at'fr 'st'?! 
a*ma afiata araat, cataaatfaat f*aafa5fta «ff^ *aa$r ttai fata atca 1 fsa «tttaa cataata 

m?ata m<ca '^ 1 , at^, sf^'si, ^sat? maw aw cafarsfa vi« 'atat, at^ »• atai f^r acaft caca 

«tata am m$aj ata, fa'f aaaata «»taca atat faa t ^ ^ 

aftatfacsR aa< cat aiw 'stfaatfacaa ca alt af^m i« mtai faatta atwflai 

ttJltta aw at atfaca aaiatfaa cmta. ami amit «wta t{t atim tfmm carnal ata 





I »fl Jiw'si *fl 

'irt«f’i't*i ’mi*» ? 

Hfv it«rr5«i »n^t?r « '«(^f«5ar 

^utM I 

•tftf ^r»iitfe»i!i I n«rtB^*i^ti. 

<<^51 ?ttsi 

^mtfl ^f>rc»i*f I *itf 

fi^ar ( «lc?i 

tf*l f^lt^ *l«f f%r*l ’Jf*!!*!*! “'9 firt^ 

« T" “(:»rf<r- 

c's? s»l <131 ffflFi 

*11 *i^w c?l^ <t<isi f 
Cfi c«l "ft-^r «5sr ^^91 1 cHcn 
ftn ^^51 ^%9|*! I 4 

ft5»r t.ra' ^<1*1 c^ 

^*itc^t<r 3i<i*i »(t3^t«(i c*r<ii 

^!i *n I ( sRi: ) 


'8R0t^*1f^’t*l I 

'"It^^l <SH5l*1 '®t9!t*l ’ffilC® 

* 1 t*i*n cw9it^ C5SR11 att»i f*i*ft^ ^I'S' 

•itn c’fttt’ft 'ftcn^ 

»nrfii« “•tT-^’i-’itu" *itw <it*n 
«ft« 

*i«*t ^ tfV ww *tti 

^firi “f^nt*i'? irtc*n <Sr 

«rwr 'i«K> »itt»n *itf^ *rfii^«.-*ifai*»rt '»'h 

’R'Ort I 

^'■T« 

*1? '8 %ftc« »^*T, c^rtf^^Tf*! 


*it«ii ftittt I *tni^«, «i*rei 

n*r-?»i-»it« »R^Cl'5 ’ni*f6i r*irt- 

*wi^ w’re’t ^tc»it5*n « 

«f*i ’^wt« *t*r *Trt « 'twfwi’m 
* 1^^111 f*ic^"f c*»t*i 

«itwtwi *11 ’itfim 

•fv’P'iitfw’t? >j^w nt^t^tr^^- 
111*1 ^ic9itB5ii ^f?t'5 ^t3« *»tar 

«ri*i *i^w r^n ^tCTt5*il 

*tcnt *lf5Tl ^fi ’^t'S^tS it 

^119|1F*11 »I*lT« ’flu ^1? *1t^ I 'B^*tw 
*t*fa'5l*P1l «1'?f5 ^t5'9 9rt*11 w 

f»ir«l'5 *t?t«lf®t <tfir 9^^*l^t*l *FfiHl ^?'8 fH ir*1 
LOTI'S *t*r^^tii 8W5i(fe * 1 ? «stt« 

»9|llF*f Mt®l1^*11 c^t*1 «lf*ll Wtft¥ 

*1^815 ?««i c^i ^it*i 

•Sliwif ^I’llSt^ll I ^*11 ^tl?«II CT, «R^ 

*t?-’f^r*n9ta ^r«(’ft««iii »ww^ c*pt*i, ftttn- 
c^tij «ft*rl *itic *n^ I 

^ta a'fiS *t*r *tt«il flute's i c^^»i 

^^1 C«ff^5l '*t*5tfirc‘»tii . ww c^t*J f»iit« 
’I’flifr*! } ^HTf’i 

9|^J*P^'«ltl9lt5*11 *pfilt'5 5?t9| ^^lf?C9H 
«iU9it5*ii a*i« «t#t*i »iiftc'5iii 

n^sne*! wfl £*1^ '•w’lwi^ *i*rt^fit 's 

4it^*i f*i8fe 

'6 »t*ltf « *ic*i ^rt«i *1? 

r*fc<tn *t«rti^ *i^»t-iK*t 

f^*w »nlt<«i f^ffii'5 ’I'ftw 
I ^*1^1 a^t8 iffirav 4? *1?^- 
fiR9H *t*rt*if*ia '»rtt»it8*rt 

*»t*i 's 'stfn^i CT8 tI 

*1*11 Trt[»ii CT, f1t*rt ^ii?j 

's m <^t*i 

*«rt I 



^•8 




»rr*sj i 


’ 


(i) 

> 

<^) Wlt^tl 


(•) 

• 

(•) f^rttB 


(«) ^’nr «rt«»'«r 


<*) 

h 

{^) <w5ar 

O 

<v) iit*i«?t^irB 


(>) 

h 

(>•) ?ftn 


(») 

1 

8 

(>%) «Rf « 

O 

(i«) fsRm 

>8«i 

(>«) ^V«wrfl_ 
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{u) -. 

> 

(>%) 


(>s) 

> 

(»V) 

> 

(4») HBTH ... 

8 

(%•) ... 

> 

{k'i) ?it«wsr 

> 

(^^) 


(\0) 

>1 

{\9) ^*IMI1 


(^t) 

... ^ 


«rt8^ •<1*1 ^«rtaKir«i»^ '« -4it<i- 

iwt^ »wci ^twt5sn ^fii^ I 


( O 
«if%irf«n 

’TtH *1? 

‘•IW-W-’ItH’ nt^ftf? ! »ltftWT 

8tai *iw c?f^ii ^ 


ff ? Vfll I *tTt*|^-*Hj», *IT-^-^ 

*t? *ir8«i «rt1r « ‘*i?-?»i-»it?’ 

s»tw 

« ’t<r-v8i >rl< 

c?t*i *IT ^ sfUrsft?— 

^lvwtl>l3 *w^'^ w,i 

cn *nr# fsiw fef'B 5^»r, ^<n— 

^t«il I 

■9m tis( ^\ ^fnjj ^ i 

'55P5Ci» «t^«« I 

«18? ifB C^*R1 1 

W ^ ^«»t » 

'«jr«r?-s»?CT Vg Wtt'B ^1? I 
W *l*t*l I 

’VU\W sfl «t«® ^*I I 

'95^^rB «Sn*» I 

^fB'5 *11 ’rtfijw '5t<1 I 

*ji wtw ^ «rl«r 1 

Wt*I I 

f^Cl^-fts| 48*f 4^ ^taj *t? C?f«l«1 
wi ^•n ’rtisTi— 

4tf^ 

' 8 «l 1 -’ffi |'8 aj«»-lfil C9»R fW'Bl 
*jtws< Slit I ^ w*n 

f»t«ttf *«— '«8*f wt*» fi *n ; 
'9 f^ra5r-«rrt ’«i9tw 
*tni c»i^®w «it?N-*itft«j 

f5rf%5 ftw ^t^i »itf^i »ifii8si « ^wv»tfvr*f 
^rsfl ^CT9 »I^»I f^^Jf-^rtl *IWt^f8 *«^8 
W CT *nH *rtl8 Wt8 »rtW CBil 

«nc» w 





^•4 




4t«fm ’^%W5ar 

HfVB ^ *iww 

«»w*r I f«fsi f’)!"!^ ci?ii ^fa^r« cnYfis 

*if%»jc»i »Rt’t'5 ^jf^<ic*fa 

ntctwf ’pfsi:^ 

*ltC?^ ^*<1 '8'SIWW«tC’»?l »lf5'® 

»i>i5l«c^ «ttwt55i1 ^fat? ^imi- 

*11*11 '5151 «»t«f ^fen 

*11^ I «(t’itf*rc’Hi f^«5*it5 ui >i^t^ c^*t«i '»!?- 
'c?t*( ^*tatc«r *F9i *11 5 »if^«ic*Tii f*i’ii‘i- 
fiifn? *rc«til '«(st^tf^« «ft#1*i ’tfit *if^9isi-war 

4t?H« ^fTir «Rj ^sc9t<i ^?1, ?»ij’it*i 

«ii^*i «st^'f*i*plf1 fw’fi’f c*?*!*! ’tf*f atHcsia 
f^i[*i«^ flt’t ^1 »!f^»ii:*i3 

*ft^i f^*iiiw «r?f^ ir«f ^^sitPr? *11*1 ^*Fi*ii '« 

^fll ^1«*f I *lf^9|*1 

^n*nC<F «1f« *f?aT *1^5 fet»1 ’1lf5'5 m— 
'815H '^'®)i '^i«f *iif ^f?i:»il Jt?*!. *fl^f5 
^*t"»la ?tp5 ’flu I 'Ba’il’Ffa ’iPjisiciiii 

^1C^ '«lf1*1 if*fn 

»Raf?t*f >i1fitf«i^ 's ^^VT*ifTi9r*i-*i^c5ir 'si*ii«*i 
«nil*i ^l^-aic*f •ft^ia ^Ffiifi *ii«ri9ii 
><*fi5 ^1?1 ^*1^1111? ^fuc’isi I 

( aF’in: ) 

* am I 

aw, c*aa aim^ca®iii '5iai^*f»*F, 

mi citfe ca— K® ca— cai fafia iia aa^ aa 
—afpaa ita laia aa— <a\®ii;at^a aia ita 


aia aa i 'saa ca ila calfe afaai afaai ait’pat • 
— iHala aia^i wni afaal «iai aiaiVai 
aa— 'slaltas ’ttasla ’afac® aiai asca i 

aajfai 'b® ala acaa^ faa aa ^siaata 
alal^ atfe^ica a^ata alai ■^tila asaltai 
atta afaai ai-alan ifaalca i ’tia i caa- 
aaaiafacaa aja ca afeai fasj afesiw, atala 
afa« -straala afiala cafa’ila caia-m|at 
all faaai i aiai *jfaata ^afi*ti cata's caaa,— 
4iaca'« c^afa, ai^itaa aci atfaai a^al 
catHa alSl ■a »ta na ^lala^ 

afa^ 'ataa* *pai ^ifaaia 'aifaai ffeatw i 
ca*Picaaial wife ^ai— -afa alalai aai— afa 
< 35 ilBa aai ma, ala 'slai ciafa a?— ciam 
“aalalaa”— c^afa alai faaia aiBa alaifelS- 
alw! caaica %ca alai alglti— Jiatia 
ataiaiaw 'stal aa-caialataa afaalw i 
a'stm . fawifaai a^aic? ca alal^ taai* 
a^an ^ a'^alw i aial^ fa a acacia a 
aaif%a f,a s^a afaalcg, 'S^ca caia alalia 
fBa ac^ ac^ atca a! ? -iiacai ca faa 
ilca all— aifac'5 4acai a? faaa aice i ca 
ala^f^ '9 caiai aiwial faatfaaca* aafaaa- 
a^a ai^aia lea "alaila asfaai alalta, cal 
irta'®% <9 cal-a® cafaa ^talfaaca* aialaat— 
airta^l-aaaaiat faafi atcaa ma*? cimia 
ci1®tfa« ’ffaai Haifacaa aaj aca fallal 
faca— cl faa 'aiaia «ll afaat alalfacaa i4- 
aa alc« aifaa, cal faa 4| cafaa aiaia faa 
ilfaca I 

i« 

'aiw ila lai ilaicai afafai ail, ca aaiaa- 
alaf ailacai cla n^aita aifaala fafaiai- 
la^ «iacata ^Wci fca cifaai •sticia -alcaca 
caaciaca Sifia alaifecaa i al iiila 
aTwt .^11 lal-faai ifaaicw, fi atitam 









* ^?i ^pf^sTif— ’®T?r'f« |5»(ti -« 

C«?*l ’»r‘!l?f>4<t*J 4 «nfwc^ I 

SI'S t5l 

si’inr ’jfnvi ’tc*? ??t'5 <ittii i f’n 

««^ f?tsT— affrawa >ii^ 

^tcw «nr«fsi5i1a 09 ^ ^?{4ts( 

*!Jta wi fart? Silt’S faatfe 1 

^«rwt ttffsif sit^tr?® '8 *tar *tri5®ta 
’lS<fJl aiB SIC? j “?isr^” tilsp^ItfsT ‘^’tfafs® 
sit^rtf??' *tfoja5i I ?8rt 'Btv ^tfac-sr 
^*!csiia tjji’stafl fe«|9ic^ >i»»ftsfsp ?i^t»fa 

^t9rt»ii sisal«r*i!5 siapn fstc^ 

^ftialcf SI I c’^'«fn ’wc?! srife^fs 
<st^t*t S 11 spHiui, iitfis f^a c*i^ 

^fac'sf^ :— 

“sit«rf9itil '“tNai '"tt« c'sWfif’tC’? 

spflt®f5 I 'BTt’Hai— sil«rtaii si^at’ff’tciia 
Jt»>»ftsf« j Ttt?tai s[ftcs(9 st-stsftcaa 

f«i*«f1 ' 2 t«t?nl •stt? spca s(i. r<f^ c?c*fa sif^tai 

C*!? CTt»fa C»IT^C^ sjnBsi 'esfHta 'Q 
'stcaff aKifi 'ssits ; 'Bits(?i— ^f?Tcsfaf 'a&sii ?tw- 
tiF^fWC'na siC’Sf^ntR^ -sir^sissi sil, 
^t?tai 'Slf^fsfst •ataftca' t2t9ita 
aftsit^si m-, ait’s 4tr®isrsi csri''t^c’» 

^tfSiTS artc?"f '« ^*fcsr*f— ^CW® '9 
c?5 : art*ial— ’St?tc?a stw'sf^c^ ai^pta*! sic^sf? 

aiTtu9ii-lf«ai ststcsa sics? s)«ii c<fa, 
?t?tai s«t?-si^?t*fcsis ^tfa'si 

at?l ^faui fafii-raatsi-sfva ’fc«f c^sfn 

sp'^csi? -spst^tai ai-sfi spRsl aiatsa ?ii ; 

— sif?tai si^aj »|sitf5 f?si, f^ c^rc^a 

cattle’® a(f»|sta Sffaai '5t?tC'ra -aiNsitCTS 
«?t<— , '»t?tcsrs Vi ^T’lsitc'rs ®t?tcsra 
C^lfsfl,— ^*tsfl 


ST ?1 s^ 5'5 ^tesj ®t?ta «stj aitc*it®sl»ita ^ssisi 
^r®«tsf stew a^siftfscssa ^"s-sitc? 
c*fT 3 isit«ta i£tcat«fsi ?^at(« 1 *— aissi <5 1 
sfaca»f sif^Picisc^ cass ^®si «,vj^ 

wts— wtfwtww cwsif^ i;^sf S151 ^®st fb'igi 
wtc^ia fewa f?s» fetfsiai »itsi sta 1 at?i 
w®lcss itfw ®t?tc^ cwtw fwn sti I 
«.t: 5 atc*i csfsfsi wr»i®twi fei^st SCSI cai^swis®- 
fs^tew ait^aftSf 9 ^*tCSf»f ?tsi ^fsai “sewta 
'art’itsta statac*ta ’tas wtwst s^atfscsisi, 
cs's r?si atft *^3 «»t®^a lf®?icsa >iisf "sia^a 
fsfsi I caltnawfsrwa csfsfsi www ewtatea 
ssca^ sic® faaiw ?latr«»i c'fRau’^l®? ’icamai 

Ifar® ®fac« WtClgst stt^ I ?pfsatffC 9 |Sl— “It was 
a great demonstration, but would have been 
more generally successful had it been better 
sta^'C manage ir t 

c»icHh?a cal??®! wfawt®! ale® 
atajl ®ca 1 ®tatai acajta ?■! «sa i a«ta 
acail ra®ta aa al^® alal wsi awiaai at^i 
®faatfaa 1 J ®aa a^lfta fac^a ale® ca ®tca 
^aaiwca cata? '*itrac®ffa ®Tai cafaal 

Itatw ^ra®ta ®faai ®faatr%caa— “recruits 
were coming; in at the rate of only two-thirds 
of a inan per diem:'* .aaetstcaa ^aw fa^c® 
^^.atfa® ®faata waj ®f^.®{®ta faaa aatia 
afaatrfcaH— “®fa®t®i ale® ? 8 « sfcsia atlata 
®atr«a, f®® wPrcwfw ®tf®® ca atari ♦(< aa 
ail I afac®a »ii®ata ®^®t®ia aft's! 

* After the dinner they were garlanded & The 

whole party consisting of nearly five hundred people 

then formed a torchlight procession from to the 

station accompanied with band.— The Bengalee. 
28. 10. 16. . 

+ The Statesman — 7th Sept. 16. 

§ The Bengalee— 2 1 St Sept. 16. 

♦ The Statesman— Sept 6. I9i6, 



‘iJT I ] 


Cftfe ^«I1 I 




f?t=y etc?, c’f? sim^a Trc^i 
^ta, >«!a?ata cwt«t ca faf^a all® 

ap’irptlt ^5^51 5isfat«t5-'®t?i c*i 

‘aaf.’t ^fsic^ *ftca5!i, ca ^ft-* 

>iit »i^?tiaa ’icaj tac’fa 

-sf^ta a^attw i” t 

'B(\fH ca *i«tfftcaa at**! a'ftt'sff, 'st^tf^c’ia 
5iNt»*f* ^f^al 'iiTfasc'5'8 >4tiii<1 ^t%a 
-stcatef'^ c’l'^sta 

c’ltaatfa^ 5^51 cll®Nt3[ta ^natww c^rta 
caifif) -sitJi SJ1 *itfat*T, ^T’lsita 

a*t<j ^»i"»ia ’pf^ai ^f3C'5 *itta 

^1 1 c*i5 af? c»fc"ta csitt’fa 

— cafij^l ^faai ’tif’F, 

■«ia cwi«ta c’llt’pc c'swrif^iC'i! 

r 

atsrtaii »r?atif<icafa 4 '? 

9i<sr«i ^1 1 '®t?j ca«Ji at^’f f^aiin '®t5tai 


t?[ta 

«jf^u55sj ii:^3nrta >451, >4, fa, '4»i, si'si»tfli aiaita 
9.is at^ia '«i3'l3r fa’tta'ia jjr's aaa at'Q'^i 
claca »iata« atatfgai,— ca^-'^iaa ata 

a^j^naa ats^fa «t’>{3 c^a^i-sri^a'aca "f® 
■I's ^“ftasa aaica t[^ai alai facafa 

<1« 'Btaataa faatflaacaf aT*i?^tr?ai 

^faatfscaa I casa^r >4^1 awa, 
^cataiaita ataV >45!f faatHa 
afa^'Q >4taiia ^a tfaai ?tiHaca a^ai 
'«(9Tai faats^aacas « iai^a faatCt ata 
faai ^faaifecaal ca?! 

ai>?[^'Q" ai'e'§i data faataf ajaftar 
afac® faatf^taa i >4^ faatClwa 
5itwfa c^aca a^ca ■®ata aaal caat 

CB\?at% aaia^ ^^al ^tatfaaca^ ^caTattaa 
ataj a^«i a!f?atf?iaa i ata%at ai aaata ac^ 
aa^att^! fai ata atat^taa "ata attasa- 


“waa catascaf ^^a ■atnta ^tcaa asai” 
'eat^c'sti^a I “atsrtal" '®tfata 

fafaafifa ,— “ca-a^i ^ ®,— acatac^a ?ta atai^a 
a^ata a^aata aaHa cafatasfs, atai aific'® 
aataa* alata ws a®'? aitfa a^ai af^atfscaa i 
atijaa "aaa atf^i® atta, afa ai^ttataa atfa^i- 
afaacaa a«ta «t« aa^ iKaa ani^ia 
facaa tsttflai at'sic^ aatlatfacaa— 

•aata ^ata afaatt?a i <^%ata ’Jlcat 
caaa 'saa captMt^a fa»ta wtaa car^'g'a* atai 

I Calcutta was asked to contribute 240 men and I 


«faat fa^a *iaa <ifa3j 'a^j^ja >2iai aaafa'® 
^faai '2fa5t«®Tca ^t'e '51 cfeacaa a^ clataa 
Jtlfea^ata ■ai^a^ttaa a>fataa 

aataalf^ «i^aTia f ^Ptafaaf at?*?!’ >4a? 

aaattaaf ce'f^at^c's «rT3 >4t a^aata aat « 
3tasa wa 4 fc<a at'fafi afaa ca^rata ? a^a^a 
fa*! asfatali:^ >4^ sjtai apfac'® casai . ■Statcaa 
'Bifs^ta’fcaa ^^cattaptfs® a^t^j aa ait r 
>4^ain “^a ^tiaa" a^at act— fap^ 
^«a 'aNta aai aca 1 aarcaa aaa faa atc'®^ 
«(taai aaaiatc^F a^ai a^a a^faai atfa* 1 >4t 


understand the number has not yet been completed 

That there is really no lack of youngl^manhood in the^ 
community here in Calcutta to-day, any one can see if 
he first walks round the playing fields, and watches 


a^afafa caaaa ^attc^t aa<a cataj ^tai* 
■afaiTa atfa ai 1 caita's faff's atsrfat 
aft >4acai tal ai ^fam atcaa, ca«5^«rfaat^ 


tlie football matches or the clerks coming from the «lta ^itai at'?t^C'5 atfaa ai — atafaf'S'Ca* ^sff 
offices. ^ 

— Speech by Bishop of Calcutta at Commemoration 


of Founder’s day at La Martiniere College. tt^'^ttaai — ®Tt 1 atca a^W atca ca 'tfatt 





WTAti' .’?5^TC=? 

- vri;?TC5 — ft*! 

csj?*i >4 r-i^« i 

^Vlta '»(7.Jl(t5F^ <qf® 

JiSftf TfsfJ Sfcs ??i:^ ^tC'S I 

*fl^ firw— offtaM? >ii^ 

»»tc^w vst 

^it5 ^tc^T's r^m s?jt?r f’jat^i 

^^wc«r »it«tfi?af '8 *t<i ^trisasta 

’I^'TJI «l!l siwl “a.l’T'Sl” «il’P<Jlf% 

’tra^Pi I <8C't «t;» at.5rt»?t 
^»iwia ’lai^tari Ji^t*ta 

atwt»ii »i^atw*it3f *i"»fm^a as's^'ofsi si-ipn fs^t^ 
^faatc«*i I c’f'«f^ wai 
•st’fM *11 ^Hiai, '>itf*i c*i1 ^reaT 

“atsrtsiti'^aas’t'f, '^tTai c^Wfa^ttas 
^f«*if^'5 apfat'-sfe I '»it*»ai— atsTfii *i^atw*tii35a 
’i'*tt*f» -, atatai *i'?!tatiaa 

^*ifi >£i»}^jrl 5if^ asta m -, cai'aa aiatai 
caa-a^i, ca? carrfa cat^t’F 'BjHta 'q 
« tcaa *fai aiata •, -^taai— atatc«ra a5*(i atw- 
tajaf^cna ac’tfa’tffi'® fit 'srf^ata asca *ii, 
atatai atf^fa*! atmcas «t9ita »»r®catc^a ^ai 
«rt*?l^al caa •, «ita ^tfasraa ca’i^t^i^ 

at9ta ^twi '« ^•ttai— '« '«rf'sata faittai 
caa ; -^taai— ataitaa at^'sfas'caf ^ataa at*aa 
ai^ ^faai «imi»ii-af«ai atatcaa ata ajai caa, 
atatai at«t«t®fta a^ta-a^^ffcaa affaa 
ataa *?faai fafa-faata-’^’aa a^^fV® <tca ca^aa 
*8^iara ipa'Btai aafi afaal "astaa aa -, ^ataai 
— afatai a^3( aatf® faa, atatai cawa 
catat’a «iTaara afaat 'statcaa at<— «rtaattaa 

'stattaa ^taatcaa ^a— 'statcaa 
caaai ,— caaiw atatat^tca 


atai aft's-'aatca «tata aai ^tcataaima ^ssjsi 
v^aasta att« ^aa, a^aNfaiara ^aatta ■aa’t‘9 
caisiataita «£fwt«»a atait« i *— «taa m i 
afaiaa aif«!fin*iat^ caaa *i®*7 5n»ii 
*fta— atf'«taf'e c'safa ^a aai *i'8a fs^i 
’»ti^ia fe^a fail fetfaai »ilai ata i atai 
ai®tiaa 'stati'® catiaa fa*s atl i a'® 
«tfatia cafaa ^fa^nasi fet^a aw catfaafaar- 
faaw ^1‘11’^ta 's ^aiaa ata a^faai *awaa 
«r[ataa aiataiaa aaa?'5W'5i 'staa a^atf^wa, 
ca's faa aiat^a 8t^a af%a1iaa «aa* •aa^a 
faa I calffa^afawa cafaa apwa catatta 
aata'® ale's alatf^a earaai>caFiaa?ataaar 

Ifaa! asraw iti^a ail i asfaatr^caa— “It was 
a great demonstration, but wpuld have been 
more generally successful had it been better 
st/r/i-e managed" t 

cai*i»wa '««fa calfa®i asfaapiasi alw 
aiari ^ta i '®tatai awita ai aa ffea i aafta 
acail fas^a aa alal «% aa a'siaai atai 
aifaatr^a i.j 'saa aastata facia ale's ea «tea 
^aajaea cat*F ^ifac'sffa 'stai cafaal 'aaaa 

l^ata afa'sn ’pfaal afaatf^eaa— “recruits 
were coming in at the rate of only tivo-thirds 
of a man per diem^’^ 

^'s^atfa's 'sfaata «fai asfa.atsta faia aatia 
afaatnse^ia— •^fa'vt^i ales ^s. sfcaa atlaia 
^fac'sfsi ^itfaf'* ca aeaii aa 
ail I afl c^a ^aataia ^fa^fsia aft's! 

. * After the dinner they were garlanded & The 

whole party consisting of nearly five hundred people 

then formed a torchlight procession from to the 

station accompanied with band. — The Bengalee. 
28. 10. 16. ... 

f The Statesman—- 7th Sept 16. 

§ The Bengalee— 21 St Sept 16, 

« The Statesman— Sept i^i6. 





I 




etc?, ^1% c’f? f 

Jitf, c'fc't f’jfea 'Bitf’!F»t 

’f'S C*1 

vaain <111:^1*11, c^ 'flt ^ffsi^ist^i 

i” t 

'=rifi[ « >i*52l«rtca'a ^’ti 

«strat^*i '5<iJi c’ltsc^ 

?[^al c«tl®l^fait9 c^rta 

c’J'f*!! ’fw 5^1 *itfat»(, 

’PT^j =^>i"n8 »fif%®it» ^flit's -^itta 

^\ I C*lf '^t*l51— CWCT^ C^ltt’f 'SI ^?5l 

— C’lt^J^I 

r 

^W9I1 ^r«r 4'$ 

9i^«l I '®t^ c^r^il '®t5t9i 

“w^fa c«it^c=y «»t*iT8 '3tc'^a 

I “«t*ft^” ’I'® !!5ii«i^<» ®tfaw 

,— •‘C’j-’i^i f « ,— i~n M5t^a 
C'rf'*ic®f6, ®lflc® 

"fai s[|ai 

’Ttic’P’j ’^8*1 <itw, %ff{ »^tr5[®i- 

’ifti’iis?? *i«ta "t® ’la®! ’jjFwa 
f^c«n attffsil 5(t®tt® 


^Nap^i ‘ii, fn, iflsr, 51'ertfli ’iiaita 

«5ff ^C»l^ '«(at» fM’tt^ta 5t'Q'§1 

C^»1C5i ?ttfe‘P3C>l »1>IC^® 3?l8tf8>J,— ?t9 
5t's®fa <21^19 »f5 

»t® »i'sw tj^ai ^5f^® ?lai 

«£i^? 'st’iat^a fiimftw® <(T*<5,^trw 
I c®55i >«®i 

5i:^t’it«iita 5T5V >ii® fnntCta 
'fl'iail’l 55 lf5ai ?tlfe^5t5 ^<lf^® ?lt51 
"eisni f’l’ttCt It^l 

5,^1 r?ai 1 “il5^ 

®15f5^ ’11^^'«” cinw r^’ttCt 

’ffac® f5atr?w=^ I f’l’itCl^n 
^’if^® 5^c»i ®«ita »ia»ii C58t 
CB\55t% »i5Jl’i® ®t5tf»f’tc® ^c^TVtc’^a 
^5?j ®i ®f?atf^t»isT 1 ®t5f^^ ’ll 

Kta ??*t, -Bita aw- 

*155 ’if’ia ■2151 555r»I® 

®f<ai <2t®t9®Tca 5l'S'5i 5® 

silfe’pat^ ^t^5ftcw3 ®t5i ®f9C9i5i c®l5, 

55T«5lf® ? ^5tc® ^If^t •fl’l? 

»iii^It55’l c6 \55 T%c'® ■erTsi *t^»nrTa 5'5f ® 

at^i wJi^c® afijei c®t5Ta ? 

®t5j ®r?.c® c59ai. 'St^twa 

’sif®®mc*fa ®n«iti:®trB5 ®i5i 5a siit i” 


aata «itat5 ]j?t9 ®faau«5 i v<jr9t5 atain ®% “5®*i ®lc’ia” ®5i at?— f’f^ 

cafsi «a®i c®t"5f’^a f5®^a 5t*ia c®(^f v alai ^®5 «it5ta ®5i aca i aatwa a’>»i firai 5lc®^ 
t Calcutta was asked to contribute 240 men and I '*5^581 a^afatC® 5^515^*^ ®faal 5lf® I a? 


imderstand the number has not yet been completed 5^*1 fa f5 Ca 5®®! ^a^tt®^ aa’fa cat'll ®t51* 

That there is really no lack of youngl manhood in the! .a—., ^ ^ e' -v 

c.»,„™l.,h.™mClcu.«Jd,y, .;,o«caa <cc i, 

he first walks round the playing fields, and watches ^1 ^f^5l 

ihe^^tball matches or the clerks coming fron. the ^t'?t^t® 5 tfaa ai-ataHf'S’t® ^«5 

®faai '95 ^taat^ ^ta ‘* 5 ?a fa 5 aatc 9 
^•5t?aai— ®tal 5 ?c*i af»it® a^ta ca ’ttata 


—Speech by Bishop of Calcutta at Commemoration 
of Founder’s day at La Martiniere College. 







^j< nlutiw, ’pfiit® 

«t«'5 I. 

^tt®r C*l 

f?»i« '«Jt*rti<r5 »i<!^ ^<rff ^c«f»( aift^n^f 

’Fc< ^ar«?i 

w icn »wN« ’ffiiiii ^r5!iTc^ii~ 

’Tfil3U5S[— ^I«rt9|t3 S»t3^»l*llt«f H‘^13 
«tf%» ^r33l f’F 

f^s C^t'3t'8 

>i"^<^'!.3»f «Trc®3 's?»rl iRt? I c*r ‘5f?’T 
•«<rwl Trst^ '®(tt 5 Rcfe, Trsi cn »{<f 

'9 >l??5 

'St^ I 

“It is my own conviction, and I find it is 
the firifl'cor.';*ction of many of the Indian 
leaders in Ben^jal that the Bengali people will 
not attain full social and political clevelop- 
mexit until the women of Bengal are educa- 
ted to take their place alongside of the men. 
It may be a long time before this is brought 
about, but a great deal has already been done 
and the next generation will, in this matter, 
start from a much more advanced point than 
the present one has done/* 

CT ^W»I1 ^caiir 

i ^tC'® 

'^»iT^®f'rc’r3 5^<ifW3 
*ii3j sfCR^ jqt®! ci«tw 


®f%c® rfc»i5? } ®t5HW3 

Commanders flftinf 

I ^?TC® 

“C^f^ir 3t9t»It3 3ft CWf^TH 

'»il5?3i cn 99^3 '^n:'lU® f^ntni ®tni 
fRCiilf® <it3i ntftn i 

li«aiR n*fi c^fnnl 

c®n36af enw^ ?lc®c5 

5)T5 I 

‘fsrntn’ ft’s. »itntf®® 

-smt? rnc»tn ’j^’ntfn® i 

®f33i ®t5tT>’ic® ni»ii^fn® ®fa3t%®in i 
®f?Ta »i?i r®fn 

“Accordiivj to tiic old time notion, the cere- 
many of garlanding the opposite sex, except 
in the case of very hear relations, would be 
improper.” 

t?t®H nc®, «i®i® ^i^3®i 

^j^® Ti^Fwa « ’jipinii *fi® 

^c^t®c«r§ ntsiint*? '^N^®t3 ’ifnsin®' i" 

f«ifn3tc«s?— nt9i]ntsi '« 
’3t»ij3n»i 4® sicn— nt*ij cn cnn®tn 
9c»f ^€t® ® »it«rc3 ®f®'®cn njn^® nn, ‘<i®ni 
»i9tcJi3[ ’»(wt® ntr®c® ’iten »ii I fn'in 
cf {5| ’it'jn'!.’ ml*? ®fnc® Hfnatt^n i 

vflwai ®i^f3i n^n ^it®!!® ^wtw'5 tfimn 
®fiini «i^ntC95^ -^n? nf?*itnt® 

^n^fif’ic® ^(t®t3i n®t ^t^nstn i 

’^®5t3 'tt^lctrn ^i»ij *ti® 

^’#t»ii niRft® ®[tn f®st ®»w I cn ®ni ntnt® 
ntntm fn^c*ln 'StwT®*? wnl ®f3c® *itw ni i 
nl fnf® ipf®? *ff3Ftn® ^f9® ®fiic® *it«n 

t®JtfT t®Jlfn r 


* The Bengali—i;. ii. i6. 





(S 1 ^ I 


’^fir ^<rwi ^W9it^ ^fSisi 
?I "St^l C’T '9 *»tf^3 

'fl^ C^l f’I'S C'ff^t®!^ 

'^'5 <[^— »ic^c?? ^t9Tt^ w<r I r^i '5t^ 

^f»l?1 ^t?l .'5t?t3'« ^t®I^< ?tl3I cn C?'f) 
f%5i5^U 5111 '5t?1 ?t<® ^t5l 

’IpBtV Sit'S <SI»'5]t‘515l5l W>lt5 

?<5i >il5ii*i ?41ar^>rt3 i^si 
•fl's >i"»fT»r% »ic^« cl*fiT sflNai^f 

511 ! * '^f^TUl ^«C 513 Cifr«t 5 i 

5f><R ’pfas ’ttc?5i 'St^t'al ^isruJi^^ 
<ilt ^54t5lC5F 51^1 ?ffa5l ?i5 -<f9i^trsc5i5i— 

Two purdah ladies, mothers of two of the 
young men blessed all the rccruis and one of 
them garlanded them. The fact that two ladies 
should have emerged from their ’seclusion to 
honour the occasion indicates the unique 
importance which the ladies in Bengal attach 
to the recruiting movements and this is fusf 
about as absolute a guarantee as could be asked 
for that the experhnent will succeed'^ f 

I 5 mfj c?F^ 

^5iwt«( >«<ti «i1 

^^51 5 ffil^t?l ^9 ci"tC 5 l I 

«r^t?lt«( 5H«lJ 5113^51 I C»lt 

C*l^ 5 |^f ^t*t 5 l 5 ^t< 15 l Tltspl ijaic^ C^TW 
'q^ csii '»raiitf5t»i5i 'qr»i5i 'ufsii'® 'it««i 

1 ®it5i 5iftcsn I ‘fl’qsi c’q 

CISC'S nit’s c’F fs^in fqff 

nftsttw ^rnst"^ »«st5f ntai c3rrni« nt?— 

“ It is something new in history, however 


for the women of a community to encourage 
and even coerce the men into being shirkers, 
and it is quite certain that no community can 
hope to make much progress so long as its 
women fail in this respect.” * 

»i»nt?t^ii fsifni ^esF ^r»i9i f^8i^ fqsfsi nfa- 
f’^T's fnfnqi nt5f cfun 

3^51 fqftn nt<ii 

*j31t3F 5l^?lnt5l CSt3*l C’mn 51C5 j 5H|'®tf»l 5«l»*l 
SI*}* ^5initc>it nc39 cfcnt^ 

«r9 ^f^t® niill 5115— 

fnc «5 CfWfF n 5 t« 53*1 ’Ffaqi f 55 fi 5 t?t« q[*tn 
C55i*t 55'§5 4111*13 *tr353 fvfC'S ^3 15l3l3 «I3I 
<<5151 3W9113 5l?til fi-vl? >2lC3l8l5l 3^5lr« I tf5l3l 

n?c55 f^a ’pf35i c>it 

c"fir*t'5f»iqB'?ci5 31511^3 nnltl^’ibft f^n3?1H 
5Fr3i:5t^3,. '*13131 3lnl3^ nir«3 5l5(3l*'*l3t3l f3T® 
35*111’® ^331 53f9l 3ln1^ ®lf®3 n33’^®'fl3 I 
Cn3l®l3l3'8 313 3lt3 31— Cn? C®1t3l »l"ni- 
3C®3^ 393It® ”^^13 ®r33l ni 3l I 3191^3 
>3^ n«tnl3 f5rC3 3f^C33 3f3 3l3'5l clnW 

?tf5®33 n^I® ® ^133 '39333 ®r33l 3H®— 3f? 
C331t3'« 333 nt3lC3 ®f33l ^3*Ji3C® 

'3l^'«tt33 ^t'i® 3C3f nl3® ®f33l 311®— ®l31t® 
33lt93 C'®1® ®r33l3 f®5 5i1^,--C‘»ft^3 

®f33l3 '3t3® '3lC9 I ?31 C33l3 !i;t3l 3133 

^3r3t®3 f33l3 31311 3t3— ^3l 33*1 .3t3»3 IJBI- 
C33^3 ^33 f33l3 ^13f® I ^31 gO ®313 
331313® 3t3 3l3lnt3 (3^33 ®lf34t 3t3— 31® 
3lf3l3 385133133 I ?3lC® f3C3l3rtJ 3l ®f331 
^313 311— t3l3 f1®1 fl®l3 511 ®i331 '^313 
31^-^313 31 3131313 'Stf® 33^3 ®< ^3t3 
333 C®3^31C33 »13 3lf33l ^1^t3, C3t f33 3lW13l3 


• The Bengalee — 12-4-16. 
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INDIAN ART IDEAL. 


The building of a new capital for 
British India has been the occasion of a 
controversy over the adoption of the 
Indian style of architecture. While one 
section advances the cause of Indian art 
and another ridicules the idea of adopt- 
ing Indian art ideals for a capital of 
British India — both seem to have lost 
sight of the significant fact that Indian 
art does not mean a particular style of 
architecture or a particular form of 
decoration. Consequently the contro- 
versy assumes the character of a purely 
academic discussion while the engineer 
and the architect proceed with their 
plans and estimates unmindful of the 
clamour of contending interests. 

“ Art at second hand ” — as Sir George 
Birdwood expresses it, — " is already art 
in its decay : while nothing serves to 
maintain its perennial spontaneity and 
purity like the inspiration which conies 


of the contemplation of the best exam- 
ples of foreign art.”* And the strength 
of Indian art lies in its adaptability. 
As the influences which affect the arts 
of a country are always most satis- 
factorily traced in its architecture a 
study of Indian architecture CoiT^nces 
the art student of the power of 
assimilation possessed by Indian art, 
“Indian art has borrowed freely from 
Turanian, Dravidian, Greek, Sassanian, 
Mongol and European sources. It 
might indeed bf* plausibly argued that 
there is nothing original in Indian art, 
nor anything older in its minor arts 
than the sixteenth century, when the 
Mongol empire was established by 
Baber. But the assimilative power of 
the Hindus is as remarkable as their 
receptive power, and in the hands -of 
their heredhary craftsmen everything 
they copy iii time assumes the distinc- 
tive expression of Indian art. This is 
really owing to the homogeneous unity 


• Industrial Arts of India. 
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given to the immense mixed population 
of India by the Code of Manu. It is 
a population of literally ‘teeming mil- 
lions’ nearly all of one way of life 
and thought, and everything brought 
into contact with it is at length subdued 
to its predominant] nature”* : whatever 
India touches with her magic wand 
she makes her own. But she never 
hesitates to touch the art ideals of 
other countries. On the other hand 
she has always exhibited an eagerness 
to cross the borderline between * her 
art ideals and art ideals foreign to her. 
And her excursions into other people’s 
provinces have always been undertaken 
with a view to the annexation of the 
riche.st and most fertile acres. We may 
aebnire the Ajanta paintings, the 
Bhubaneswar sculpture and the Budha 
Gaya architecture ; but we must not 
think that they are the only examples 
of Indian art worth imitating or will 
suit the requirements of our times. 
Indeed they may now seem to be crude 
performances which do credit to the 
“long forgotten people” who finished 
them with infinite care. 

We certainly advocate the cause of 
Indian art. But we must not lose sight 
of the fact that it is impossible to 
revise the art ideal of one age in 
antither. Art, like Hter^urc, must 
conform to the taste of those w^io can 
pay for it. And art which'' <foes not 
receive the patronage of the upper 

♦ Birdwoocl — Arts of India. 


clases who can appreciate and pay for 
it cannot be ‘ kept alive. This is why 
Indian art is in a stage of decay. The 
taste of the upper classes has been 
vitiated as much by want of culture 
as by the example of buildings stamped 
with official approval. Considered as 
temporary makeshifts for the deposit of 
departmental returns the Government 
buildings might pass uncriticized. 
“But” — as Mr. Growse puts' it — "unfor- 
tunately the people of the country will 
not regard them from this purely 
utilitarian point of view. The Govern- 
ment is omnipotent, and if it chooses 
to lodge its servants at equal cost ■ in 
sheds and godowns instead of in courts 
and places, it must not be from want 
of thought or .skill, but because it 
deliberately prefers the shed and go- 
down style of architecture. The latter 
style is therefore, the style which loyal 
subjects are bound to adopt if they 
would be in harmony with their rulers.” 
This state of affairs is our only excuse 
for asking the Government to adopt — as 
far as possible — the Indian style of 
architecture in its buildings. But we 
cannot and must not expect a revival 
of the ancient art ideals of India. 
What we should expect is the applica- 
tion of Indian art to suit modern 
requirements. 

Art ideals must change with changing 
times, and conform to environments. 
Art is the minister of beauty and a 
work of art is an object .skilfully made. 
But such objects must give pleasure tq 
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others or they will not be appreciated 
and will ultimately be abandoned. 
“No great painter ever painted a picture 
for the purpose of living in delighted 
contemplation of his own finished work, 
no sculptor would care to spend 
his life in a gallery of his own stattjes. 
Painters and sculptors must work for 
others. Dimly in the background of 
their mind, throughout their work, they 
must have some ideal recipient in view 
—an ideal recipient, the counterpart of 
themselves, capable of fully pcrceivitig 
the beauty it is their aim to render, 
capable of thrilling responsive to the 
thrill of conception that they themselves 
e.xparienccd.*” What is true of the painter 
and the sculptor is true of all artists in 
whatever department of art it may be 
their lot to work. 

How a change of style in art follows 
a change of ideas in society will be 
apparent from the change in the schools 
of painting before and after the Resto- 
ration in England. “When we alternately 
look at the works of the court painters of 
Charles I, and Charles II, and pass from 
the noble portraits of Van Dyck to the 
figures of Lely, the fall is sudden and 
we light on a bagnio. Instead of the 
proud and dignified lords, at once 
cavaliers and courtiers, instead of those 
fine yet simple ladies who look at 
the sametime princesses and modest 
maidens, instead of that generous and 
heroic company, elegant and resplen- 
dent, in whom the spirit of the 
• Conway — Domain of Art. 


Renaissance yet survived, but who 
already displayed the refinement of the 
of the modern age, we are confronted 
by perilous and importunate courtesans, 
with an expression cither vile or harsh, 
incapable of shame or remorse.” 

It has been so in every age — in every 
country. During the time of Queen Anne 
the commonplace was gaining ground 
in ev,ety department of English activity. 
Looking at literature wc find that the 
authors “comprehend only one kind of 
beauty ; they establish only the precept 
which may produce it ; they re-write, 
translate, and disfigure on its pattern, 
the great works of other ages ; they 
carry it into all the different df 

literature, and succeed or fail in them 
according as it is adapted to them or 
not. The sway of this style is so 
absolute, that it is imposed on the 
greatest, and condemns them to impo- 
tence when they would apply it beyond 
its domain.”* And “in art as in 
politics the end of the reign of Anne 
completes a change long in progress 
from the ideal to the convenient. As 
in affairs of state the material interests 
of the country gentleman and of the 
trader took the place of the great 
causes which called out the enthusiasm 
of Cavalier and Roundhead in the 
Civil War, so in art painting became 
a mode of perpetuating the features of 
those who were rich enough to pay for 
having their portraits taken ; and archi- 
tecture, which had long forgotten the 

* I’aine — of English Literature. ' 
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life and beauty of the mcdircval 
churches, was losing even the stateliness 
which Sir Christopher Wren gave to 
such buildings as the new St. Paul’s 
and Greenwich Hospital. Even Wren 
could not give much of this high quality 
to .steeples such as those of St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, because the horizontal 
lines of an architecture derived from the 
Greeks through the Romans are unsui- 
ted to the .soaring motive of a mediaeval 
spire ; nor could his domestic buildings, 
such as those at Hampton Court, 
altogether overcome the necessity of 
making the inmates comfortable at the 
expense of architectural beauty. His 
sufjcessor, Vanbrugh, in building .^Blen- 
heim palace, sought out combinations 
neither graceful nor dignified in the 
hope of ’thereby avoiding that which 
was merely commonplace ; but on the 
whole it was the commonplace which 
was gaining ground, and which ulti- 
mately pervaded the domestic buildings 
raised during the greater part of the eigh- 
teenth century.”* When we gaze at 
the tawdriness and eccentricity of the 
palaces of Oudh and the tombs of 
Junagad into which the architecture of 
Shah Jehan tumbled over wfi cannot 
help thinking that they are only typical 
of a gorgeous reign which rose to 
sudden splendour only to drop down 
as suddenly. They 'remind us of a 
plant in a hothouse, that run» violently 


to redundant blossom, and bear the 
germs of swift decay in the very 
splendour of its buds. 

It is interesting th follow Ihe ramifi- 
cations of the Hellenistic Schools and 
observe how in the hands of peoples of 
different characters, dwelling in widely 
separated regions, the Hellenistic tradi- 
tion gave birth to all so<;|tft . of artistic 
offspring ; in north-west India producing 
the Gandhara School of Sculpture, at 
the command of Buddhist priests ; in 
Persia tran.sformed into a totally differ- 
ent style ; in Rome and all parts of the 
Western World otherwi.se modified.”* 
And from these descendants of the Hel- 
lenistic school “there arose in a later 
artistic generation the Byzantine, Ro- 
manesque, and Musalman styles ; each 
of them conditioned by the civilizations, 
the racial peculiarities of the people and 
the climates and natural resources of the 
countries of their birth.”t 

The meeting- of two different ideals 
has often produced curious results in 
modifying the old or developing some 
new art ideal. In the East Buddhism 
seized upon the technical proce.sses of 
the Greeks and “applied them to new 
purpose.s, thereby producing a new 
artistic ideal, which spread away to 
China, thence to Japan, and has endured 
to our own day.” The Moslems brought 
to the country they conquered their own 


• QaxixMX^History of England, 


• Conway — “Domain of Art”, 
t Ibid, 
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ideal. But when they came into the 
country India already had her own art 
ideal. And the art of the two people 
mixed and mingled to produce the Indo- 
Saracenic school whose achievements arc 
still gazed at with wonder and admira- 
tion by art critics. “The most signal 
achievement of the French genius in art 
has been the creation of Gothic archi- 
tecture ; and, as the President of the 
Royal Academy reminded its students 
some years ago, the cradle of that archi- 
tecture was the Royal Domain of Central 
France, a region in whicli the Celtic 
blood of tlie Cymri was mingled with 
the Datin elemetit derived from the 
Romans, and with the Teutonic element 
furnished by the Franks, giving birth to 
that 'Gothic style which blends freedom 
with self-restraint, audacity with pru- 
dence, and science with emotion.* 

It is easy to understand how the 
racial peculiarities of a people influence 
their art. These are Goethe’s words, 
speaking of Greek art and literature — 
“Clearness of vision, cheerfulness of 
acceptance, easy grace of expression, 
are the qualities which delight us ; and 
now, when we affirm that we find all 
these in the genuine Grecian works, 
achieved in the noblest material, the 
best proportioned form, with certainty 
and completeness of execution, we shall 
be understood if we always refer to 

* Professor Jebb on the Influence of the 
Greek mind on modem life — in Aspects of 
Nodern Study. 


them as a basis and a standard.’’ And 
Greek art — as Professor Jebb has put 
it — “had sprung from a free, cheerful 
life, open to all the bright impressions 
of external nature, a life warmed by 
frank human sympathies, and lit up 
with fancy controlled by reason,” No 
wonder the Greek artist, even in portray- 
ing passion, was mindful of balance, and 
placed certain limits upon the expres- 
s/on of individual character. The racial 
peculiarities of the Hindus had similarly 
influenced their art. And their art 
which embodied abstract conceptions 
or mystic dogmas in artistic work was 
always making an effort of symbolism. 

The natural resources of a country 
play an important part in ^irfllTing or 
modifying its art ideal. “But for the 
quarries of the Aegean coasts, the 
school of Pheidias could not have 
arisen ; the Parthenon could not even 
have been designed. • * • The Gothic 
architecture and sculpture of France 
were likewise in part the result of the 
admirable sandstone provided by 
Nature upon the spot. If the local rock 
ha<l been marble. Cathedrals like those 
of Paris, Amiens, Rheims, and Chartres 
would never have arisen. There would 
have been cathedrals, no doubt,, em- 
bellished with carved decoration, but 
the style of French mediaeval archi- 
tecture and .sculpture would have been 
very different from what it actually was,^ 
Even a completed architectural style, 
removed from another country and built 
in a new material, thereby undergoes 
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change. Take for example the Cathe- 
dral of Trondhjem in Norway. The 
bluish soapstone from local quarries, 
which cuts almost like cheese, made 
its own qualities felt in every detail of 
the decoration. The English-Gothic 
style, which was the architect’s model, 
was thus changed into something new, 
and endowed with a local significance.”* 

Ttie desire to secure permanency 
must have been one of the reasons why 
stone was used in the temples of Orissa. 
But there was another reason. “The 
rare occurrence of bricks is due to the 
unsuitableness of the local earth for 
brick-making ; the earth of the locality 
genecal jy co ntains an excess of silica 
and an insufficient proportion of 
alumina ; the bricks are necessarily 
brittle and soft."t 

The natural resources of Bengal have 
left an indelible mark on the architec- 
ture of the province. In describing the 
temple at Kantanagar (Dinajpore) 
Fergusson wrote — “The exceptional 
style is that which grew up in Bengal 
proper on the relaxation of the 
Mahomedan severity of religious in- 
tolerance, and is practised generally in 
the province at the present day. It 
may ' have existed earlier, but no 
examples are known, and it is con- 
sequently impossible to feel sure about 
this. Its leading characteristic is the 
bent cornice, copied from the bamboo 


huts of the natives. To understand 
this, it may be as well to explain 
that the roofs of all the huts in Bengal 
are formed of two rectangular frames 
of bamboos, perfectly rectangular and 
flat when formed, but when lifted from 
the ground and fitted to the substruc- 
ture they arc bent so that the elasticity 
of the bamboo, resisting the flexure, 
keeps all the fastenings in a state of 
tension, whicli makes a singularly firm 
roof out of very frail materials. It is 
the only instance I know of elasticity 
being employed in building, but is so 
singularly successful in attaining the 
the desired end, and is so common, that 
we can hardly wonder when the 
Bengalis turned their attention to more 
permanent modes of building they 
have copied this one. It is nearly 
certain that it was employed for the 
same purposes before the Mahomeden 
sovereignty, as it is found in all the 
mosques at Gour and Mjrida.”* In 
another place the same authority re- 
marked — “The Bengalis, taking advan- 
tage of the elasticity of the bamboo, 
universally employ in their dwellings 
a curvilinear form of roof.f 

Such are the influences which shape 
or modify the arts of one period which 
are but different expressions of the 
same ideal. And it is consequently 
impossible to revi.se the art ideal of the 
past in our midst. We often admire 


* Conway — Domain of Art. 
f Mano Mohan Ganguly- Orissa. 


* Indian aHd Eastern Architecture. 
t Ihid. 
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the art ideals of the past. “The 
glamour of the fame of Greece is liable 
to distort the vision of any save the 
most temperate in the presence of a 
genuine work of an artist of ancient 
Greece. Hence the exaggerated praise 
that has been bestowed upon Greek 
vases and Athenian tombstones." We 
are witnessing a similar tendency in 
India. This modern movement — while 
it is doomed to failure in its attempt to 
revive the art ideals of the past — will 
certainly do incalculable good if it can 
make Indians and Europeans remember 
the fact that architecture and the allied 
arts in India are still living "with 
unlimited capabilities of healthy 
expansion.”* Indian art acts by sugges- 
tion and inspiration, breathing a grace 
and power of its own into materials and 
forms of a different origin. If we all 
remember this, Indian art will once 
more revive and blossom forth into 
something new and suited to the taste 
and requirements of modern India. 

As Goethe said “Let each one be a 
Grecian in his own way, but let him be 
one so we say, let each one be a patron 
of Indian art in his own way, but let 
him be one. 

Hemendra Prasad Giiose. 


* f, S. Growse in the Calcutta Review, 1884. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


There are two tendencies noticeable 
in our researches. I shall style them, 
the ultra-scientific and infra-scientific in 
terms of Optics. The mqpibers of the 
ultra-scientific school reject everything 
as* absurd which is not recorded in a 
copper-plate, coin or bas-relief. They 
do not attach the least importance to the 
ancient literature of the land such as the 
Ramayana, or the Mahabharata much 
less to the mythologies, or the traditional 
histories as the members of the i nfrp-. 
scientific school do. These Tiave their 
importance in their own way as pieces 
of circumstantial evidence. I do not 
find any special claim of any of these 
two schools to be more scientific than 
the other. The highly refrangible ultra- 
violet rays of the spectrum, otherwise 
called the actinic rays may no doubt 
display a great chemical activity on the 
chloride or bromide of silver but they 
lack in the calorific value and do not 
come within the range of a highly 
.sensitive thermo-electric apparatus. 

There is still another school of Indian 
Archaeologists whose just claims were 
advanced by Dr. Fergusson who may be 
called the chief exponent of the school 
which may from the analogy of the • 
spectrum be represented by the curve of 
luminosity. These three schools, again, 
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had their common exponent in the great 
Sir Alexander Cunningham and Dr. ^a- 
jendra Lai Mitra. 

Archaeology as compared with history 
usually deals with the statical as opposed 
to the dynamic elements of humanity, 
but as the statical aggregates have on 
many occasions been disturbed by the 
dynamic elements of society, the former 
have very often assumed a complex 
character. These statical elements when 
encountered by dynamic ones are in a 
state of disturbance, or flux and are 
said to be transitional ; and they continue 
in this state till they reach a different 
one and are restored to a state of equilli- 
brium again. The “vis viva,” or the 
.Wurtip energy of the dynamic elements 
renders them difficult of manipulation, or 
rather perverse in character so as to 
render them impossible for the purpose 
of scientific treatment. 

“The ground of empiricism on which” 
Schopenhauer “noticed the historian to 
creep along” was urged by the German 
Philosopher as a truism most fatal to the 
attempt of historians like the author of 
the History of Civilisation in England, 

The charge of empiricism is also 
brought against archaeological investiga- 
tions, but this charge loses much of its 
force when we consider that the science 
of Chemistry inspite of its theories con- 
tains a vast mass of empirical knowlege. 
No theory avails in accounting for the 
various allotropic modifications of many 
of the elements found in nature ; any 
branch of science such as Meteorology 


which deals with coefficients that cannot 
be accounted for is empirical in character 
to a considerable extent. The science 
of Hydraulics is empirical ; those who 
have gone through the ^periments 
conducted by Neville or Bazin will see 
that the results arrived at are in many 
cases tas disconnected as those of a prac- 
tical archaeologist ; but do not the 
results establish a connection among 
facts placed under similar conditions, or 
among similar groups of facts ? And it 
is here that the claim of Hydraulics, 
or Archaeology as a branch of science 
rests. Is not this knowledge systematized 
and as such does it not form a branch of 
science accordingly ? 

The aim of every branch of Science 
would be to detect a sequence, a conti- 
nuity in the manifestation of a series of 
phenomena ; if we notice a break in the 
continuity we must ascribe it to some 
cause that is yet to be discovered. 
Applied Archaeology has supplied the 
missing links on tnany occasions by 
supplementing the labours of Ethno- 
graphy and Philology. The Pelasgic 
influence noticeable in the arts of Athens 
as contrasted with the Lacaedemonian 
State betrays a thorough admixture of 
the Turanian blood with the Aryan one; 
and if we conduct our researches still 
further we find two older forms of civi- 
lisation, the Egyptian and the Assyrian, 
from which the Hellenistic form has 
drawn much inspiration. There is no 
written record in support of this theory, 
but a glance at the Proto-Dorfc Pillars 
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of the tomb at Beni-Hassan, the volutes 
of the Pillars noted in the sculpture of 
Khorasabad and Koyunjik, the bell- 
shaped capitals of the pillars of the valley 
of the Nile would at once confirm this 
view. If we examine the Pillars of the 
Tower of Winds, a nice, elegant structure 
of Athens, we notice a clear reminiscence 
of the Egyptian type. A study of the 
Chinese Tha rising in many storeys 
reminds us of the Indian tope. The Pae- 
Lus, or the triumphal gate-ways charac- 
teristic of the Chinese bear an indelible 
impress of the Sanchi gate-ways. Thus 
we see India supplied many architectural 
models to China and hence to Japan. 
Applied Archaeology thus furnishes a 
sure key to unravel the mysteries of 
the hoary past wrapped up in obscurity. 
Again, by the reverse application of this 
method similar to the reversible chemi- 
cal reaction, the Archaeologists by their 
study of Persian 'Architecture of tlie 
time of the Achaemenian kings, the 
tomb of Darius at Nakash-i-Rustum, the 
Chehil Minar, or the Great Hall of Xeres 
have fixed some of the details of the 
parent stock, flourishing in the valley 
of the Euphrates thus establishing a 
close affinity, a kinship between Nineveh 
and Persepolis. 

The application of this method fur- 
nishes a surer key in case of a 
heterogeneous as compared with the 
homogeneous, self-contained type. 

In a heterogeneous type, or a mixture 
of several types, its very constitution 
betrays itself, for it follows the natural 
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law of reverting to one or other of the 
several types, it is composed of. This 
helps the research to a considerable 
extent in detecting the missing link, 
but in a comparatively homogeneous 
and self-contained type, such as the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Indian, Chinese, 
the Archaeologist finds no way out of 
the tangle of historic isolation and in 
his vain endeavour to get out of this 
confusion propounds certain theories 
which have no sufficient data to 
justify them, which instead of solving 
the difficult and obscure questions, 
make them more elusive by lighting fires 
wihch may prove merely "Will-o’-the 
Wisps but the effect of these theories 
is positively mischievous. However we 
may try to rise superior to tTle^’vitia- 
ting influence of these theories we find 
the old leaven still clinging about our 
tongues. 

Archaeology is not usually given its 
share of attention that is its due, as it 
is accused not ivithout reason of indulg- 
ing at times in the wildest generalities ; 
another reason of its unpopularity is 
that it is invariably associated with 
scholarship which often degenerates into 
pedantry, or antiquarian dilettantism. 

Since the discovery of the Laws of 
Evolution and Thermo-Chemistry, it has 
been found that all the different 
branches of knowledge arc correlated 
to one another in some way or other, 
so that one branch of Science supple- 
ments the labours of another. An 
Archaeologist should therefore pos.scs5 
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a thorough general knowledge of the 
different branches of Science, art, 
history, etc. before he specialises in 
his branch. 

The following lines by Flinders 
Petrie, the great Archaeologist, very 
forcibly express what attainments 
should be possessed by a student bent 
on archaeological pursuits : — 

“A complete Archaeological training 
would require a full knowledge of 
history and art, a fair use of languages, 
and a working familiarity with many 
sciences.” 

He further goes on to say : — "Best of 
all is the combination of the .scholar 
and the Engineer, the man of languages 
..^d^e man of physics and mathema- 
tics, when such can be found." 

As an illustration of the above I may 
take up the Science of Geology, the 
knowledge of which can be turned to 
good account in our Arch.aeological 
researches ; a Geologist can a.scertain 
the period in which a certain deposit, 
or accumulation, say sandy, alluvial, or 
dctrital, may take place in a particular 
country, having due regard to its 
meteorological conditions, and when a 
buried edifice, or a stupa for the matter 
of that, is exposed, the archaeologist 
ntlight refer to the geologist for roughly 
ascertaining the period during which so 
much accumulation hjis taken place. 
This method was followed by Petrie in 
in his Egyptian researches. 

We are now carrying on digging 
operations at Taxilla, or Pataliputra ; 


the geologist may be of great help in 
determining the probable period which 
will confirm as a circumstantial evidence 
the conclusions of the palaeographist, or 
numismatist based on their study of 
the inscriptions, or coin.s. 

By the detection of the mineral 
palagonitc in the variety of stone of 
which the cannon balls of Pratftpfiditya, 
the illustrious king of Bengal, now 
preserved in the Museum of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad were made, 
it has been ascertained that the Bengali 
king of the i6th century quarried the 
Rajmehal hills for the manufacture of 
those cannon balls. 

The knowledge of Physics and 
Chemistry may help us in detecting the 
forgeries usually found in the collections 
of the Bactrian Coins. 

The Archaeologist should be a good 
draughtsman and cc;pyist ; for. many 
of the finds cannot be removed from 
site and even if removed, they are 
spoiled irrevocably shortly after they 
are laid bare, by the removal of the 
protective covering of deposit or debris. 
Layard in his Assyrian researches had 
at first to suffer from his want of 
experience as a draughtsman ; many 
remains could not accordingly be 
preserved by copies. The French 
Government realising the importance 
of drawing and copying placed an artist 
of acknowledged skill under Botta in 
his researches at Khorasabad to draw 
such parts of the monuments as could 
not be preserved or removed ; but for 
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the drawings of Col. Mackenzie pre- 
pared about a century ago, the splendid 
carvings on the marble slabs with 
which the memorable stupa at Ainar3- 
vati was carved could not have b.,en 
made known to the public. Though 
Photography has partially replaced the 
tedious process of copying still the 
importance of the latter cannot be 
overrated. Again, it is not possible to 
show some of the intricate details of 
architectural features by Photography ; 
those who have studied the columns of 
the IIoy.sala period prevailing in Mysore 
will bear me out. VVe should, however, 
be very careful not to improve on the 
originals. The sketches are not meant 
to show the artistic skill of tlie copyists 
but for reproducing faithfully the objects 
copied. It is for this reason that the 
otherwise excellent engravings of Texier 
of the Sassanian period in Persia, have 
lost much of their value as they are 
suspected not without reason to be im- 
provements upon the originafs. 

I might in this connection refer to the 
incorrect drawings by Daniell of Tiru- 
malla Naik’s Choultry at Madura or 
those of the Pagodas of Mahavallipuram 
in the monumental History of Art by 
Dr. Lubke. I have made a careful survey 
of the above places in Southern India 
and in doing so was struck by the inaccu- 
racy of the sketches referred to above. 

It will not be out of place to refer to 
the incorrect plan of the Gandhara room 
given in the supplementary catalogue of 
the Archaeological Collections of the 


Indian Museum published after the 
demi.se of Dr. Hloch ; and I am sorry 
to state that out of only two plans in 
this catalogue one is w'roiig. 

Every section, or plan should be 
drawn to a scale ; it is better to adopt 
a scale which is used generally and not 
one arbitrarily chosent A particular 
plan or section of an architectural 
specimen must not follow 2 scales to 
show different parts as we do to show 
the longitudinal .section or gradient of 
a road, railway or drain. A few places 
not drawn to scale in liudh Gaya have 
lowered the value of the monumental 
work by Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra. 

“An inch of pot-sherd” they say “is 
worth all Herodotus”. Maltirig* some 
allowance for the extravagant language 
in the above aphorism, we must say, 
that there is a great truth underlying it. 
The study of the comprehensive history 
of Herodotus fails to convey that sense 
of realisation, or majestic pre.sence as is 
done by the site of the ruined arches and 
columns of the old walls of the Acropolis. 
The excavations of the Acropolis have 
exposed and laid bare the stratification 
in the ancient Attic religion and arts. 
Our knowledge of ancient Athens dating 
back to the Pelasgic period would .not 
have been what it is to-day, if the Acro- 
polis were not exposed down to the 
natural rock. We can now make a com- 
parative study of the old Pelasgic forti- , 
Bcations, and the Periclcan structures 
and Propylae that superseded the old 
gateways. 
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Architecture with sculpture as sym- 
bolical of constructive art has thus a 
great value for the historian, as it is 
stamped with an indelible impress 
indicating the date, purpose and the 
race introducing it in the scale of civili- 
sation, not to speak of the indirect 
evidences it affords. 

A scientific study of the ancient 
remains may help us in fixing their 
chronology. In order to prepare' a 
chronometric scale based on architecture 
and sculpture we should fall back upon 
certain known historical events as per- 
manent bench-marks ; we should first 
ascertain well-authenticated examples 
cHtnown kings or chiefs. 

There *is a tendency to standardise 
the chronometric scale on the supposition 
that the examples of art or architecture 
of an age are better than those flourish- 
ing in a succeeding one ; nothing can be 
more mistaken than this. What have 
these theorists to say about the magni- 
ficent temple of the Sun-God at Konarka 
which succeeded that of Jagannath at 
Puri indicating a decadence of the 
Orissan style ? We all know that the 
temple of Lingaraja at Bhubanesvara 
which is decidedly superior to that of 
Jagannath preceded the latter ; we thus 
see that the three temples noted above 
reveal, as it were, a chronological se- 
quence which can be best represented 
mathematically by a graph called the 
Sine curve ; but there is one danger 
which a student of archaeology is to 
guard against ; he should see that the 


examples of art or architecture which he 
takes up for elucidating a style are an 
integral part of the same style, and not 
an excrescence on the organic system. 

We come across brilliant flashes of 
art in a periood of depression and 
langpur. These flashes might be mis- 
taken for the continuity of the same' 
steady light that used to illumine the 
most obscure and murky corners of the 
artistic history of a byegone age. We 
find the Zeus group in the frieze of the 
battle of the Titans on the altar at Per- 
gamum in an age of the Laocoon and the 
Dying Gladiator, an age when physical 
suffering had been so faithfully depicted 
setting at naught the struggle in the 
human mind for the ascendency of a 
moral idea. These erratic artistic ex- 
pressions, if I am permitted to use the 
term, are indicative of an approaching 
death, an ebbing away of an artistic life. 
Is not the Pergamenc School a precursor 
of the advent of the Roman art and the 
termination of the Greek School ? 

Monuments of handicraft often supply 
the connecting links found missing in 
the monuments of architecture and thus 
help the standardisation of the chrono- 
metric scale. Those who have studied 
Greek sculpture know well that the 
design of the representation in the 
pediment of the Parthenon that was 
destroyed has been recovered from 
similar designs with which the fictile 
vases are decorated. Hence the designs 
represented on such works of art may 
be<4tudied with advantage as yielding 
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results of classical and historical impor- 
tance. These pictures also serve to 
illustrate the evolution of myths and 
fables which they represent. 

A study of the artistic productions of 
handicrafts shows different degrees of 
perfection attained in different, times ; 
for instance, we find a great difference 
in artistic skill exhibited in the time of 
the Roman republic and that of the 
emperors such as Hadrian or Diocletian. 
It is known t<) all students of history of 
what great value are the prize vases in 
the Pan-Athenian games, the drinking 
horns of various shapes, the capacious 
amphorae and craterae, the little figures 
found in Boeotian tombs at Tanagra 
showing the effect of “antique poly- 
chrome in works of sculpture’*, and the 
marble candelabra many of which are 
preserved in the Galleria de Candclabri 
of the Vatican. The Cameo-Gonzaga 
preserved in the imperial collection of 
St. Petersburg, or that in the Marl- 
borough collection depicting Cupid and 
Psyche, or the Indo-Saracenic Sardonyx 
Cameo of the Moghul period preserved 
in the Lahore Museum are worth study. 

The devices stamped on the coins 
sometimes admit of a chronological 
classification. This can be best illus- 
tated by an observation of the Greek 
coins, the earliest of which are not found 
to bear the images of the divinities. 
We do not find the figures of the gods 
or the rulers on the earliest coins from 
Bceotia, Aegina or Ephesus. In place of 
the heads of the divinities suUi as 


Apollo, Artemis, or Pallas, or the rulers' 
such as Alexander or Antiochus we 
come across the symbols of the tortoise, 
the bee or the shield. We notice the 
following chronological order in the 
selection of the devices with which the 
Greek coins are decorated. 

Symbolical — the most ancient. 

Religious — ancient up to the Alexan- 
drian period. 

Political — Post Alexandrian period. 

A great task lying before our archaeo- 
logists is the deciphering of the ancient 
Geography of India. The only work 
worth mentioning on the subject is the 
Ancient Geography of India by General 
Cunningham ; the locatioi^ of^ 
sites with precision is calculated to 
facilitate our researches. In order to 
study the Ancient Geography of India 
one must study the great epics the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata most 
thoroughly ; tlieir commentaries such 
as tliat by Ramanuja, or Nilkantha 
throw a flood of light in this direction ; 
the Puranas form a great storehouse of 
geographical information. 

I should admit here the great difficulty 
of ulentifying many old sites mentioned 
in the Ramayana, or the Mahabharata 
consequent on the change of the 
physical aspect of the country brought 
about by meteorological, seismic and 
physiographical agencie.s, but it is not 
at all an impossible task. > 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
fortunately present a connected as 
compared with isolated, geography of 
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places which has a great value in the 
identification of the old sites. By way 
of illustration 1 might refer to the four 
routes de.scribed with so much precision 
in the Ramayana bearing relation to the 
principal events described therein. The 
routes may be briefly summarised as 
follows : — 

(1) That by which Rama and Visva- 
mitra journeyed to Mithila. 

(2) That by which Bharata cam6 
from Girivraja to Ayodhya. 

(3) That by which Rama travelled 
from Ayodhya to Lanka, or Ceylon. 

(4) That along which Bhagiratha, 
the great king brought down Ganga 
fejiijj^the Himalayas. 

The above routes, if carefully exa- 
mined, would convey an accurate idea 
of the geography of India, particularly 
of its northern part. 

A map of India should be prepared 
noticing the old sites side by side with 
their modern names. I have prepared 
one for my own private use and I can- 
not say of what help it is to me when 
I have to identify the old sites. 

It can very well be imagined what 
great difficulty a beginner is to expe- 
rience in the idcntiflcation of places such 
as Cllola, Pandya, Kerela, etc. ; but if a 
map with an index on the plan set forth 
above be available he can at once see 
that Chola was the place about Tan j ore, 
iPandya was the kingdom whose seat of 
Government was Madura, and Kerala 
was the modern Malabar. 

Much time of the archaeologist is 


taken up in coming to a satisfactory 
conclusion after working his way 
through a labyrinthine maze of conjec- 
tures about the locale of ancient sites. 
Kiran Subarna, for instance, according to 
General Cunningham was situated in 
the district of Singhbhum ; according to 
Colonel Waddel it was near Burdwan ; 
according to Mr. Beveridge it was iden- 
tical with Rangamati in the district of 
Murshidabad, and according to Dr. Fer- 
gusson it was .somewhere in the- district 
of Birbhum. 

There is no mention of Persepolis, for 
instance, in the modern treatises on 
Geography ; so a student of archaeology 
is lost in confusion and sorely taxed 
when he comes across the name of 
Persepolis in ancient Persian'history ; 
but the place becomes . familiar to him 
when he learns that it is identical with 
the modern Istakr in Persia. I remem- 
ber very well my difficulty in identifying 
the Cadusian country before 1 learnt 
that it was the low tract south-west of 
the Caspian belonging to Media rather 
than to Assyria. 

As a student desirous of conducting 
Chemical researches has to undergo a 
preliminary training, such as the use of 
the balance, the preparation of standard 
substances for analysis, the calibration 
of measuring vessels, a student of applied 
archaeology has to submit him.self to a 
similar training qualifying him for the 
task, he should make extensive tours 
and inspect the museums in different 
parts of the country, or else he would 
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fare badly like a Chemist or a Physicist 
without a laboratory experience. 

What Prof. Sylvain Levi remarked 
about the collections of Dr. Stein, the 
great Central As'atic explorer, should 
always be borne in mind ; no national 
pride or prejudice should interfere in 
the working up of a document that an 
• archaeologist may come across. It 
matters little to him whether Buddha, 
for instance, was a Persian, or a Scythian; 
his is a work of careful observation and 
systematic tabulation. 

He must observe the facts and record 
them in an impartial way ; nothing can 
be more mischievous than the recording 
of a false fact. It is known how many 
old coins and copper plates and inscrip- 
tions have been forged bringing disgrace 
upon the whole class of Archaeologists 
whose just labours arc looked down upon 
with eyes of suspicion and distrust. 

I may in this connection refer to the 
spuriou.s Kushan coins forged by the 
late Chanda Mall of Rawalpindi whose 
skill deceived even authorities such as 
Sir Alexander Cunningham and Sir 
William P'ranks. 

The forgeries of coins and inscriptions 
that we come across may be both 
ancient and modern. Dr. Fleet in his 
paper on the spurious Sudi plate.s 
published in Epigraphia Indica, Vul. III. 
has given a long list of Ganga copper 
plates wliich are ancient forgeries ; 
mention may also be made of the four 
ancient grants from Faridpur which are 


all spurious as remarked by Mr. Rakh^ 
Das Banerji in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 1914 (Nov. & Dec ). 

We should be very careful in gleaning 
the real truth from inscriptions which 
are usually couched in extravagant 
language. An inscription “per se” has 
very little value in many cases in 
enabling us to arrive at trustworthy 
conclu.sion.s. It is very difficult to detect 
the real substratum of fact cropping out 
here and there below the hard crust of 
unreliable descriptions. The composers 
of the “Pracasti” or eulogium are not to 
be relied upon in many cases, for the 
patronage of the kings or chiefs whose 
courts they resorted to naturally led 
them to travel beyond the bounds of 
historical accuracy and indulge hi ffha^ 
ginative extravagances not consistent 
with known historical facts. Vachaspati 
Misra, the great logician and philosopher, 
the author of Nyaya Nibandhasuchi and 
Sankhya Tattva Kaumudi even could 
not free himself from this taint in com- 
posing the eulogium for Bhavjideva 
Bhatta incised on the slab in the temple 
of Atlanta Vasudeva in Orissa. 

Later on subsequent additions render 
the original very complex and I might 
refer to the inscription on the Manikiala 
Stone as read by Mr. Pargiter ,and 
described in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1904. I have noticed 
the Jaina inscription on the Tyagada 
Brahma pillar near the colossal image of 
Goraate.svara at Sravan Belgola ir) 
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S^sore partially defaced and replaced 
by a few lines recording the brief notice 
of the local chief Kanna by name who 
wanted to acquire a cheap immortality 
"by depriving the world” according to 
Mr. Rice, “of what was probably a most 
interesting information regarding the 
erection of the colossal image.” 

(Jo be continued. ) 


INDIAN STUDENTS SKETCHES. 


It was a little after sunset and a 
goodly number of students were squat- 
flH^ on'^he* little green oval before the 
New Hostel. They were all talking and 
laughing together and the excitement 
in the air was almost tangible. Perhaps 
a holiday and a Hindu festival had 
contributed somewhat to bring about 
that effect, and when the football captain 
suggested that they should celebrate the 
festival in a proper manner and have a 
fire, everyone agreed unanimously and 
instantaneously. It was just the one 
thing needed — a means to let off strain, 
to ease in some way by action the 
present almost painful nervous pre.ssure. 

There can’t be smoke without a fire, 
nor a fire without material, so having 
decided unanimously that they would 
have a fire the next point was where 
they were to get the material. Off they 
inarched in a body to Radheylal — the 


nervous native Superintendent of the 
Hostels. 

“We want material for a fire,” said .the 
students. 

“It is not the custom to have a fire”, 
replied the Superintendent. 

“But”, said the students, “there is no 
college regulation against it.” 

“I cannot give you material”, said 
Radheylal, “without the permission of 
Warden, and he is away.” 

“We must have a fire ; we must ob- 
serve our religious customs,” shouted the 
students becoming more and more 
excited by the opposition. 

“I have no order to give you material”, 
said the Superintendent, trying in vain 
to calm them. 

“We’ll get the material ourselve-s”, they 
cried and away they rushed back to the 
front of the hostel. 

Someone mentioned the word “chick” 
and that gave them a lead. Incidentally 
the “chicks” before each door were the 
private property of the students. In a 
few minutes the “chicks” were stripped 
from every door and piled in a heap in 
the centre of the grass plot. A bottle of 
kerosine oil and a few matches did the 
rest. Long streaks of flame shot up into 
the night amids the ringing cheers of 
the crowd of onlookers. This however 
was found to be too transient, too 
evanescent, and they looked about for 
something more substantial to feed the 
flames. Four or five wooden tennis- 
posts near at hand looked inviting and 
appropriate and many willing hands 
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weren’t long in transferring them from 
where they stood quietly fixed in the 
soil to the more stirring and ardent 
region of the flames. Some old charpoys, 
broken doors, and disused chairs found 
by more adventurous spirits at the back 
of the hostel were hailed as a magnificent 
offering to the ruddy deity. The fire 
indeed was composed of a miscellaneous 
mixture, but the resultant was, to say 
the least of it, brilliant and the students 
looked upon their handiwork and 
shouted and clapped their hands, and 
thought that it was good. 

In the rgeantime the Principal was 
enjoying the quiet of his domestic 
hearth. A few months previously there 
had been a riot during Mohurram time 
and a party of Mohammedan rioters 
attacked one of the hostels. Unfortu- 
nately one of the bricks which were 
flying about promiscuously happened to 
hit the Principal when he was courage- 
ously trying to separate the two parties 
and as a result of the accident he lost 
his eye. The shock to his nervous 
system was naturally consulerablc, and 
absolute quiet and rest without any 
undue excitements were the doctor’s 
orders. Into this peace and quiet arrived 
a messenger with a brief note : - 

Sir, 

Most respectfully I beg to bring to 
your kind notice that the students have 
burnt a big fire in the New Hostel. I 
told them not to burn the fire but they 
did not hear me, and now they are 


burning it and I humbly ask your 
orders. Begging to be excused for the 
trouble. 

Yours obediently 
Radhey Lai. 

Thoughts of strikes aud riots and 
worse than all, the idea of the New 
Hostel in flames caused the Principal 
to rush immediately over to tlte burning. 
The excitement amongst the students 
as well as the force of the fire was by 
this time almost exhausted and all that 
the Principal saw on his arrival was a 
smouldering heap in the middle of a 
de.sertcd darkness. His first feeling 
was one of relief that the New Hostel 
was still intact, but this was quickly 
succeeded by one of anger. The mere 
fact that the students had fled to their 
rooms when he arrived was sufficient 
proof to him that they knew they had 
tlone wrong and were afraid of punish- 
ment. It was a premeditated revolt 
against authority and he determined 
to put it down with a .strong hand. He 
called the monitors together and 
threatened rustication and the clo.sing 
down of the college at the slightest re- 
.appearance of anything like their recent 
behaviour. For the present he’d sus* 
pend judgment. The Warden on his 
return would fully investigate the 
matter and on receiving his report, he 
would proceed to deal severely with the 
principal offenders. 

Here was a nice case for the Warden 
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to settle, with the students restless, an 
angry rrincipal and a Superintendent 
who was keenly suffering from the 
pangs of offended dignity. 

The Principal when giving his orders 
to the Warden to investigate the matter 
produced Radhey Lai’s note and related 
what he saw on arriving at the hostel. 
He also told the Warden what he 
thought about the whole affair and 
intimated that in his o[)inion strong 
measures were undoubtedly necessary. 
The Superintendent Radhey Lai gave 
minute details about the whole affair, 
down to the very words actually 
addressed to him by the students. He 
made his position absolutely clear. He 
-refused,, the material and then in the 
absence of the Warden notified the 
Principal of the disturbance. lie also 
intimated that he had more or less 
of a grievance considering the fact that 
the students had proceeded to liglit a 
fin; without receiving the material in 
the orthodox manner. Thus equipped 
the Warden was prepared to settle tlie 
matter with the students. 

He summoned a meeting of the 
monitors at his bungalow, and they all 
came in with long, serious, more or less 
sullen faces and sat down in a circle 
round his desk. They evdiently had 
their defence prepared, but they were 
not exactly prepared for what happened. 

“Well” said the Warden after a few 
minutes’ anxious silence, "I think it was 
rather a shame, you know, that you 
wanted to set fire to the New Hostel.” 


“Hut sir,” they all began in a most 
righteously aggrieved tone of voice, and 
they got no farther for they looked up 
and saw the Warden smiling. They 
laughed in a relieved kind of manner but 
incidentally their little plan of cam- 
paign for the defence was knocked on 
the head and the Warden was able to 

I 

start on fresh ground. 

“Come, Rameshwar Nath” said he, 
addressing the senior monitor, “tell me 
exactly what happened.” 

“It is in our religion sir,” replied 
Rameshwar Nath, “to have a fire on that 
day, and so some of the students burnt 
a fire. They don’t think they were 
doing anything wrong. Then the 
Principal came over and threatened to 
rusticate us, and this is very severe 
because we didn’t mean to do any 
harm.” 

“You burnt some College properly,” 
said the Warden. 

“We’ll pay the money for tliat,” they 
.said. 

"Then you offendeci Mr. Radliey Lai, 
the Superintendent,” .said the Warden. 

“We’ll apologize” they all said. 

“And about the Principal ?” asked . 
the Warden. 

“You are our parent and guardian .sir,” 
they said, “and you will intercede for 
us with the Principal.” 

The Principal allowed himself to be 
successfully interceded and Radhey Lai 
graciously accepted the apology, especi- 
ally as the estimating of the value of 
burnt property was in his hands, and 
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he probably got a bit of his own back in 
that way. 

Next day Rameshwar Nath came 
along to the Warden and said : — 

“Sir, some of us have been in the 
College four or five years and we have 
no fine recorded against us. It will be 
very hard on some of us who took no 
pdrt in the proceedings if the money for 
the burnt property is collected as a fine. 
If you let us know the amount we will 
subscribe it and hand it over to the 
Superintendent.” 

The Warden told him the amount of 
what was a very liberal estimate, and 
the money was collected and paid within 
an hour. 

No. V. 

The Student’s Mistake. 

Mohan Lai was a first year man, lived 
in the third Boarding-house, and was 
the son of a Prime Minister in a Native 
State. Up to this time he had done 
pretty much as he^liketl in school and 
and he had conceived the idea that he 
could carry on in the same manner in 
college. He was intolerant of lho.se 
whom he considered his social inferiors, 
and generally domineering in his atti- 
tude. His sole reason for being in 
college was to give him a mild training 
for an easy post which was waiting for 
him when he .arrived at a suitable age. 

Pratap Cliandra was also a first year 
man, lived in the third Bv)arding-house, 
and was the son of a head-clerk who 
probat>ly received as salary a monthly 


stipend of thirty rupees or thereabouts. 
He was a student meek, mild and 
industrious, and his ambition was to 
get his degree as quickly as po,ssible 
and thus satisfy the expenditure of his 
parents by increasing his jnarket value. 

'Phe Warden knew very little about 
either, as they h.ad been in the College 
only a few months, except that as both 
attended his lectures he knew Mohan 
Lai to be intelligent but lazy and 
indiflbrent, whereas Protap Chandra was 
industriou.s, pain.staking and attentive. 
Consequently when the latter came to 
lodge a complaint .against Mohan Lai, 
the Warden was more or less inclined 
to be prejudiced in his favour. 

“Sir,” said Protap Chandra as .soon as 
he was seated in the Warden’? study, 
“I wouldn’t have come to trouble you 
only for Mohan Lai insulted my guests. 
He is always annoying me and calling 
me hard names, and using abusive langu- 
age towartls me from the beginning.” 
“Why didn’t you report him before?” 
asked the.> Warden. 

“I spoke to the monitor about him, 
sir,” said Protab Chandra, “but he 
wasn’t mindful of what the monitor 
told him, and then I reported him 
to the Superintendent but he wasn’t 
mindful of the Superintendent cither.” . 

“Well,” said tlie Warden, “why does 
he annoy you ?” 

“I can’t s.ay, sir,” replied Protab 
Chandra, “ I have never done anything 
to him and I never reply to him when 
he uses insulting language towards me,” 
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“What insulting language does he 
use ?” asked the Warden. 

“I am ashamed to say, sir,” was the 
reply, “but he despises me because I am 
poor and he is rich." 

“Tell me how he insulted your 
guests,” said the Warden. 

“I had two friends,” Protap Chandra 
answered, “staying with me in my room, 
and Mohan Lai came into the room 
and made joking and insulting remarks 
about them out loud. And it is a ‘great 
disgrace upon me to have my guests 
insulted.” 

“Very well,” .said the War<len, “I’ll look 
into the matter, and the next lime you 
have cause to complain, come and report 
to me immediately.” 

The ftionitor admitted that Mohan 
Lai was causing a certain amount of 
trouble in the Boarding-house, and 
hadn’t any excuse to offer why he 
didn’t report him. The Superintendent 
said that he was intending to report 
him if he didn’t improve. The Warden 
next interviewed Mohan Lai. The 
interview was short and one-sided. 

“You have been reported to me,” said 
the Worden, “as causing a certain 
amount of disturbance in the Boarding- 
house, and also disobeying the monitor 
and the Superintendent. As you are a 
new student I simply wish on this occa- 
sion to point out to you the seriousness 
of the faults you have committed. A 
repetition of such faults will have 
very grave consequences and you are 
to take this as a formal caution.” 


The Warden cut him short as he 
began to make excuses and try to defend 
himself. He told him politely he had 
his permission to depart. In most cases 
a formal caution is more than sufficient 
to bring a recalcitrant student to order, 
and the Warden expected that he for 
wouldn’t hear much of Mohan Lai for 
some time at -least. To his great surprise 
Pratap Ciiandra came along the very 
next day : — 

“Sir,” .said he, “I wouldn’t trouble you 
again .so soon, but you ordered me to 
come to yon immediately if Mohan Lai 
annoyed me. Last night before several 
other students he called me hard names 
and threatened me if I told again to the 
Warden.” 

“Very well,” said the Warden, “you 
won’t be troubled any more.” 

When Mohan Lai received the order 
to leave the Boarding-house, he was 
surprised, but then he thought he would 
be easily able to settle the matter. He 
did not bother abou^ leaving immedi- 
ately. When he found however that he 
was fined a Rupee for every day he 
remained in the Boarding-house after he 
received the order, he thought it better 
to leave. The next item was a deputa- 
tion of some senior students to the 
Warden asking him to reconsider his 
decision. This of course was engineered 
by Mohan Lai : — 

“It is a great disgrace,” they said, “to 
be expelled from the Boarding-house. 
The rest of the students will think that 
Mohan Lai was removed for some very 
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bad reason, and his whole career will be 
ruined. Besides Mohan Lai is willing 
to pay any fine you may wish.” 

“I’m afraid,” said the Warden, “I can- 
not alter my decision. Mohan Lai has 
disobeyed the Monitor, the Superintc*n- 
dent and the Warden. For any of these 
three offences he has rendered* himself 
liable to expulsion. Moreover he got his 
chance, for he was formally cautioned. 
By repeating the same offence so soon 
after the formal caution lie actually 
compelled me to remove him. I am 
willing however if he so desires it, to put 
up on the public notice-board the real 
reason of his expulsion. The students 
then can’t make any mistake or labour 
under any misapprelicnsion.” 

Finally Mohan Lai got his father to 
wire to the Principal and to send along 
two emi.ssaries to have him reinstated. 
The Principal referred both the telegram 
and the emissaries when they arrived to 
the Warden. 

“Owing to the fact,” they began, “that 
Mohan Lai’s father is a Prime Minister, 
and that his expulsion from the Boar- 
ding-house will be looked npon as a 
great disgrace, some special considera- 
tion might be shown.” 

“Owing to the fact,” replied the Warden, 
“that all students are treated alike irres- 
pective of their parentage, I can’t see 
any reason for special treatment in this 
particular case.” 

“Is his expulsion permanent ?” was the 
next question. 

“Permanent for this year,” replied the 


Warden. “If Mohan Lai wishes to apply 
for admission to the Boarding-house 
next year, his application will be consi- 
dered with the others.” 

Mohan Lai did apply the following 
year and was duly admitted. One nota- 
ble lesson had been taught him, namely, 
obedience to legitimate authoritj'. Other 
lessons he also learnt during his various 
terms, and he profited by them so well 
that in his final year the Warden consi- 
dered him a fit and proper person to be 
appointed Monitor of the Boarding- 
house from which he had once been 
removed. 

VI. 

No. 36. 

Sir, Sham LhI, room Nc^ 36 is»vo;y 
ill. Will you please send for the Civil 
Surgeon ?” 

“What’s the matter ?” asked the 
Warden. 

“He is lying on his bed, and he is 
speaking nonsensical things and now he 
is unconscious,” said the monitor of the 
northern wing of the New Hostel 
where Sham Lai lived. 

“How long has he been ill ?” asked 
the Warden. 

“I don’t know sir,” replied the monitor. 
He keeps by himself and goes with no 
one. He wasn’t at lectures to-day or 
yesterday, and I went to his room to 
see what was the matter and then came 
over to you." 

“I’ll come along and see him,” said thA 
Warden and they started off for Sham 
Lai’s room. 
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When they eamc to No. 36 they 
found a chair, a table, a bed and Sham 
Lai, The room somehow seemed barer 
than if it contained nothin^;. On the 
table were a few books, an earthenware 
ink-pot and a broken pen. A small 
battered tin trunk was more than half 
hidden away beneath the charpoy. 
Shiam Lai was stretched out at full 
length, half covered with a tattered 
resai. HeVas wonderfully thin, almost 
emaciated. His eyes were wide oped 
and scintillated in the slightly ilarkened 
room. Now and again he spoke and 
his gestures though rapid were graceful. 
He didn’t notice the Warden’s entrance. 
For the time being he was past 
anything. Then he began to 
talk again and this time more con- 
tinuously. The Warden listened care- 
fully and after a little while succeeded 
in following what he said : — 

.'\t last I understand. It puzzled me 
for a long time. Of course there is no 
such thing as day and night. The sun is 
the father and lights and warms every 
thing with his energy. The moon is 
the mother and the dancing stars are 
the merry children. She keeps one eye 
on her lord as he sleeps, and the other 
on her playful children. And the sun is 
const&ntly working to nourish all his 
little ones. He receives each spirit as it 
departs from its earthly body, and if it 
has not been debased by its sojourn on 
earth, then it provides beautiful refresh- 
ment for the little ones, and they all 
become brighter and more cheerful. 


But if it has had the misfortune to 
become debased during its sojourn on 
the earth, then the little ones go a- 
hungry and become thin and dujl." 

Ju.st then the Civil Surgeon arrived 
and proceeded to examine him. After 
a most searching examination he could- 
n’t find anything redically wrong 
with Mohair Lai. No one could answer 
all the questions he wanted to ask, 
so he had nothing to do but administer 
a soothing drau'ght and wait until the 
patient recovered consciousness. When 
he did eventually recover the doctor 
found that he was almost in a complete 
state of exhaustion from want of 
proper nourishment. As a matter of 
fact he was on the verge of starvation. 
He lived such .1 quiet unobtrusive life 
that no one seemed to know anything 
about him or how he passed his time. 
When the students found out what 
was really the matter, they immediately 
subscribed more than enough to keep 
him for the remainder of the term. 

The Warden determined to win 
Shiam Lai’s confidence, but he found 
it a difficult task, until one day he 
offered him some books. The boy’s 
face lit up with so much pleasure, 
that the Warden then and there 
brought him along to his study and 
allowed him to play about among his 
book-shelves. He lost all his shyness 
and talked and asked question after 
question. All his interest was in poetry 
and volume after volume he got through 
with surprising rapidity. Scott merely 
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amused him, and he scarcely knew 
enough of the English Language to 
appreciate to the fullest extent the music 
of Swinburne and Tennyson. Shelley 
seemed to be his favourite until one day 
the Warden with a certain amount of 
misgiving handed him a small volume of 
“Leaves of Grass.” This delighted him 
beyond measure, and he spoke ever so 
eloquently in its praise. Its effect was 
exhilarating and whenever he felt de- 
pressed and out of sorts he never failed to 
find relief in the little volume. During all 
this time which spread over months the 
talk between the two had been mostly 
impersonal, but the boy had a most 
sympathetic nature and was greatly 
affected by kindness. Consequently 
when the Warden asked him one day 
about his future prospects and what 
he meant to do, the boy answered 
openly and freely for he felt he had 
met a friend. 

“I mean to learn as much as I can 
in college,” he said, “and then perhaps 
I can get something to do in teaching.” 

“But what about your parents ?” said 
the Warden, “Don’t tliey wish you to 
follow any special calling?” 

He was silent for a time and at last 
answered in a wistful manner : — 

“Sir, I have no parents or relations.” 

The Warden vyas naturally surprised 
for that is not the usual complaint with 
Indian students who seem to be blessed 
with innumerable and most obliging 
relations, for they always get danger- 
ously ill or die or get married at the 


most convenient times. He didn’t 
wish to pursue the matter any further, 
but of his own will Shiam Lai 
continued : — 

“I remember being in a Mission 
school long long ago. They told me 
that my parents were dead and that 
this was to l>e my home until 1 was 
able to do something for myself. They 
were very kind to me. They taught 
ijie their religion but their god seemed 
to me too small. He seemed to devote 
all his attention to this earth and then 
only to a small portion of it. And 
there was confusion too. At one time 
he seemed to be definite and clear and 
at another very vague. And there 
.seemed to be too many •rules t?5* b(? 
learnt. People learnt the rules and 
forgot about the real god. And they 
said that their god was the only god 
and that can’t be right because God is 
every thing and their god is only a 
small point of him. 

I studied very hard there and got a 
government scholarship whicli enabled 
me to come here. I liad no money 
but the scliolarship. This wasn’t 
sufficient to buy my food so I had 
to do some tuition work as well. Then 
for a time I couldn’t get any work, and 
I had to do with very little food for 
days. So I got ill and when I recover- 
ed the students gave me sufficient 
money for my food. I am happy now 
because I can read and think. ’ 

“Do you think a lot ? asked the 
Warden. 
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“Yes" said the boy, “at night time 
especially when everything is quiet all 
kinds of thoughts come into my head 
and the time pases ever so quickly." 

“Do you ever put any of these 
thoughts on paper f” said the Warden. 

“I always try to,” he replied, “but I 
can never put down exactly what I 
think. I can’t find words with the 
proper meanings.” 

“Would you have any objection to 
showing me your attempts ?" said the 
Warden. 

“I’ll bring them along to-morrow, sir,” 
he said. 

The next day the Warden received 
from Shiam Lai an untidy bundle of 
ItJose'jjheets rf paper of all sorts and 
sizes. Back and front were alike 
covered over with extraordinarily neat 
Hindi characters. The Warden got 
permission to keep them for some 
days and immediately sent them off to 
a friend of his who was an authority 
in these matters. The answer came 
back in a very short time : — 

“ you have had a real find. 

These effusions are evidently belonging 
to some hitherto .undiscovered poet. 
The ideas are beautiful, but the crude 
expression points either to some very 
early date or to a lack of vocabulary 
due to incomplete education.” 

The Warden was delighted and 
brought Shiam Lai to the notice of a 
literary Raja, who willingly made the 
future career of Shiam Lai his special 
care. But the untidy bundle of loose 


sheets of paper was destined to be all 
the work of Shiam Lai, for he died 
during the following vacation. 

Tiios. F. O’Donnell. 


THE “INDIAN SCIENTIFIC 
WIZARD.” 


What Plants Feel. 

With each advance in biology it has 
become increasingly difficult to frame a 
definition of an animal that would not 
also be a definition of a plant. The least 
organized plant is indistinguishable from 
an animal. Even in the higher forms, 
the resemblance between the two is close. 
Where there is a purposive structure 
or a perceptive organ in an animal, 
you will find something to correspond 
with it in a plant. If it is not actually 
an eye, it is foliage sensitive to light ; 
if it is not skin with sense of touch, it is 
a vegetal tissue that performs similar 
functions. Whatever difference there 
may be seems not so much physiological 
as psychological. 

A series of investigations made by 
Professor Jagadis Chandra Bose, of 
Calcutta, has resulted in revelations of 
such far-reaching scientific importance 
that it may be doubted whether even 
this distinction now holds good. The 
barrier between the life phenomena of 
plants and animals is thrown down, 
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Even the commonest vegetable proves 
to be sensitive. Professor Bose has 
shown that plants have what may 
truthfully be called a nervous system — 
a simple type, to be sure, but still a 
nervous system. The discovery is of 
momentous interest. Psychology deals 
with consciousness ; but without nerves, 
avithout some means of receiving’ im- 
pressions of storms and sunshine, heat 
and cold, there can be no consciousness. 
Grant that vegetation has nerves, and 
psychology must explore a region where 
only the botanist and the plant physio- 
logist have entered. Professor Bo.se by 
no means holds that plants have any- 
thing like the intelligence of animals, 
but he has certainly demonstrated that 
they respond to external force.s, not as 
so many living machines but as sentient 
organisms. By his extraordinary 
methods of inquiry he proves that they 
are affected in a very human way when 
stimulated from without. They are 
benumbed by cold, intoxicated by 
alcohol, suffocated by foul air, wearied 
by excessive work, stupefied by 
anaesthetics, excited by electric currents, 
stung by physical blows, exhilarated 
in sunshine, depressed in the rain, and 
killed by poisons or violence. In a 
word, they are responsive or irresponsive 
under the same conditions and in the 
same manner as a human being some- 
times to a greater and sometimes to a 
lesser degree. Flowers and plants cease 
to be merely a few clustered petals, a 
few green leaves growing from a woody 


stem and perhaps a thorn or two. We 
must from a new conception of them — a 
conception that will relate them more 
closely to ourselves, far removed from 
humanity though they may seem. 

An Eastern Scientist with a Western 
Reputation. 

How these startling discoveries came 
to be made is a story as interesting as 
any in the annals of modern science, 
ant^ one, moreover, that involves a very 
remarkable personality. The scientist 
from the East combines the inventivenss 
of a resourceful mechanical and electrical 
engineer with the penetration and imagi- 
nation that a great scientist must possess. 
He had to design instruments of un- 
precedented delicacy and » exquisite 
accuracy, and often to build them with 
his own hands. With none of those 
mechanical facilities at his disposal which 
every prominent Kuropean and American 
experimental scientist commands, with 
only fnrlian workmen to assist him, he 
laboured under discouraging difficulties 
before he could begin his investigations. 
A burning desire to know the truth 
accomplished miracles in mechanics and 
in pure research ; for he belongs to the 
dynasty of scienists who have discovered 
great natural laws with simple means. 
His achievements prove once more that 
inspiration and tenacity of purpose 
count for more than a splendid labora- 
tory lavishly endowed. 

Although he is a native of India, there 
is not a trace of Oriental mysticism 
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in Dr. Bose, nor of that curious 
mixture of occultism and metaphysics 
which we associate with the East. Yet 
he has the synthetic mind of an ancient 
Hindu philosopher — synthetic because 
his investigation of plant life was con- 
ducted primarily foi' the purpose of 
scientifically proving that unity of all 
matter, living or non-living, which the 
old metaphysicians of his country had 
long preached. 

No Dead Matter in the World. 

It was .soon after his graduation 
from Cambridge that Dr. Bose began 
the researches which have resulted in 
giving an entirely new aspect to various 
phenomena associated with life. At first 
he was coYicerned, not with living things, 
but with inorganic matter — gross, dead 
brute matter, as it used to be called. 
That was in the days when wireless 
telegr.iphy was still a dream, when Mar- 
coni was just beginning to e.xpcriment. 

The Englishman Clerk Maxwell had 
theoretically demonstrated that light 
waves were merely visible electric waves. 
Then came the German HOrtz who 
showed how it was possible to generate 
electric waves, which were invisible light 
waves, and to send them rippling out 
into space. To make “ Hertzian waves” 
visible an artificial eye had to be inven- 
ted That was achieved by the English- 
man Lodge and the Frenchman Branly, 
quite independently. Lodge called this 
artificial eye a “ coherer.” It was nothing 
but a glass tube filled \yith iron particles. 


When the electric waves struck the tube 
the particles were influenced in some 
mysterious way, so that their power of 
conducting an electric current was 
changed. Theyhad also been inexpli- 
cably strained, .so that they would not 
recover until the glass tube in which 
they were contained had been tapped. 

If wireless telegraphy was to become’ 
a commercial reality, something better 
than this coherer was needed — something 
th.at was self-recovering, like a human 
eye. To discover that something in- 
volved a study of the whole theory of 
coherer action. Why was it necessary 
to tap the glass tube containing the 
iron particles? 

To answer that question Dr. Bose 
began a painstaking investigation. He 
found that the iron particles of the 
coherer grew weary they were actually 
fatigued because of overstrain ; they 
had to be revived, and a tap (a stimulus 
in other w )ids) revived them. That 
di.scovery prompted him to stu<ly other 
substances. Matter proved to be 
strangely] capricious. He examined it 
as a biologist examines a muscle or a 
nerve — electrically. A piece of animal 
tissue that is dead reacts diflerently 
from a piece that is alive. There is an 
electric twitch when the living muscle 
or nerve is excited, a twitch that can 
be seen with the aid of a galvanometer 
— a delicate detector of electric current.s. 
A dead tissue, on the other hand, gives 
no response. Tested thus. Dr. Bose 
found matter curiously alive in a real 
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and not in a figurative sense. He froze 
metals, and they became torpid like an 
icy muscle ; he poisoned them and then 
cured them ; he narcotized them and 
afterwards revived them ; he pinched 
them, and they responded electrically 
like living flesh ; he subjected them 
Uy ceaseless blows, and they grew tired 
and irresponsive ; he allowed them to 
rest, and the ability to respond revived. 
He performed hundreds of experiments 
which proved that inorganic matter is 
not dead. 

So an inquiry instituted for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining why the particles 
in a coherer had to be ta[)ped in order 
to respond again to electric waves 
ended by breaking down the barrier 
between organic and in-organic matter. 

What Relation Are Metals 
to Plants ? 

Ended ? This Easterri scientist is 
imbued with an enthusiasm that is 
boundless, with a curiosity that is insati- 
able, and with perseverance that is 
tireless. He had performed a life-work. 
He had addressed the Royal Institution 
and the Royal Society, and his discover- 
ies had been acclaimed by the great 
physicists who are members of these two 
famous organizations as the most impe^r- 
tant and revolutionary that had been 
made for many a day. But, to his mind, 
his inquiry was anything but ended. If 
supposedly dead inorganic matter is so 
dramatically responsive to external sti- 
mulus, "what may not be expected of 


organic matter ? Why not enter the 
field of plant life and discover what is 
the relation of metal to plant, and of 
plant to animal ? Perhaps a synthetic 
theory could be evolved which would 
link man, vegetation, the earth in one 
living whole. 

Remember that this man is a physi- 
cist, not a physiologist. A mechanical 
engineer who decides to practise surgery 
on engineering principles is scientifically 
no bolder. To be sure, instruments have 
been used to fathom some of the myster- 
ies of plant existeiice ; but they are 
instrumeiits that have been invented, for 
the most part, by plant physiologists, 
and which have shown only in a coarse 
way how stem, leaf, and tendrit respond 
to their environment. 

Into this field entered Dr. Bose, in 
the spirit not of an intruder but of a 
constructive scientist seeking light. The 
result is a view of plant life from a 
totally new angle. 

Penslwitli which Lilies and 
Cabbages^Cau Write 

First of all. Dr. Bose set about the 
invention of new instruments — devices 
of unprecedented sensitiveness. If plants 
are to lay bare their secrets, they mu.st 
be given the means of expressing them- 
.selves. In a broad sense, that is what 
Dr. Bose has done. His ingenious recor- 
ders are pens of incredible lightness with 
which lilies or cabbages may write down 
their impressions of the outer world in a 
script that we can understand. Use these 
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instruments intelligently and vegetation, 
hitherto mute, will whisper its story. 

If the scientist has failed to credit 
plants with the p )ssessinn of tissues and 
nerves similar to those of animals, it is 
because the physiologically significant 
movements must be enlarged thousands 
of times to be seen and measured. The 
invisible movements arc in turn detected 
electrically. That is how Dr. Bose deals 
with infinitesimal twitches, starts, land 
tremors, which mean even more to him 
than a patient’s trembling hand to a 
physician. 

Enabled to express itself, a plant is 
found responsive to all the stimuli that 
cause an animal muscle to contract. A 
bTow will' make a muscle twitch ; a plant 
will also twitch when struck. A prick 
or a cut will cause both vegetal and 
animal tissue to give either a mechanical 
or an electrical twitch. Pinch a cauli- 
flower stalk with tweezers, and a reflec- 
ting galvanometer — a detector of currents 
which, in this instance, may be considered 
an electrical substitute foi a brain — can 
be made to move a beam of light many 
feet on a screen and thus to visualize 
the stalk’s wincing and recovery. What- 
ever may be the nature of the violence 
tp which animal or plant may be experi- 
mentally subject, — a drop of acid, the 
fumes of ammonia, the touch of a hot 
wire, the shock of an electrical current, — 
there is no difference in the character of 
the response. 

Recording the Sensation of Mimosa. 

The instruments used in these in- 


quiries are beautiful in principle and 
construction. They are mechanical, 
optical, or electrical. Take the “ resonant 
recorder,” perhaps the most important 
as a type. A fine silk thread runs from 
one of the plant’s leaves to a small 
lever supported in jewelled bearings. 
From the middle of the lever a thin wire 
extends vertically downward. The wire 
is bent at right angles, so that its 
sharpened tip just touches a smoked 
glass plate, which can be lowered at a 
unifrom rate by means of clockwork. 
That tip is a writer or pencil. By means 
of an electromagnet the writer can be 
made to vibrate a given number of 
times a second, so that it taps dots on 
the glass plate. Each dot marks a 
certain interval of time— one hundredth 
of a second, one fiftieth of a second, 
one tenth of a second, whatever time 
interval you please. 

In one experiment Dr. Bose shocks 
the leaf of a mimosa electrically, and 
simultaneously starts the apparatus. The 
smoked glass plate falls ; the bent tip of 
the water is electrically tapped against 
it ; a curious dotted line is traced on the 
glass as the plant’s leaf, suddenly excit- 
ed, gives an answering twitch and pulls 
the lever by means of the attached 
silken thread. Not more than five 
seconds have elapsed. The dots that 
compose the line show that in one-tenth 
of a second the plant began to respond 
to the electrical shock. Count the 
number of dots, and at once it is evident 
that the leafs convulsive fall was 
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completed in three seconds. The general 
character of the curve indicates liow 
profound was the effect of the sudden 
excitement. The Mimosa has written 
down its perception of shock with re- 
corder not only of minute time-intervals 

but also of minute leaf-movements. 

« 

All Plants are “ Sensitive. ” 

With his resonant recorder and with 
other equally delicate instruments of his 
own invention, Professor Bose has shown 
that the popular classification of plants 
into “sensitive” and “insensitive” is ab- 
surd, They are all sensitive, from the 
plebeian turnip and stolid radish to the 
aristocratic fern and the voracious 
pitcher-plant. 

If a plant rests, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it must be weary. You 
cannot lift a weight or flex your arm 
more than a limited number of times. 
The muscles are easily fatigued. But 
after you have rested you can resume 
your exercise, as fresh as when you 
began. A plant, too, is fatigued after 
using its tissues ; it too must have rest. 
The more excitable it is, the more it 
tieeds repose. In Dr. Bose’s hands, a 
high strung mimosa conducts itself like a 
restive thoroughbred horse that has been 
frightened. Its excitement is apparent 
enough in the record traced by tremu- 
lous leaflets ; and like an alarmed 
thoroughbred, it quiets down only after 
more than a quarter of an hour. 

When you are struck, a measurable 
time elapses before you feel the blow. 


Biologists call that exceedingly short 
period between shock and response the 
“latent period.” Plants have a similar 
latent period. It takes about one tenth 
of a second, on an average, for the mi- 
mosa to feel a shock ; but sometimes 
the plant reacts as quickly as six one- 
hundredths of a second. Like an animal 
it responds better when it is in good 
than when it is in bad condition, and it 
is, more active when it is warm than 
when it is cold. 

Experiment after experiment is per- 
formed to note the response of a plant 
to ga.se.s, liquids, and drugs. Ozone 
excites ; coal-gas depresses ; ether and 
chloroform stupefy ; sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, nitrogen dioxide, and •sulphur* di- 
oxide kill. Now we know why it is 
impossible to raise many plants in cities. 
The sulphuretted hydrogen poisons 
them. 

How Plants Behave when Intoxicated. 

A plant responds to intoxicants in 
the same human fashion. When Ur. 
Bose subjects a mimosa to the influence 
of alcohol, he does not administer the 
liquid, but the vapour. Confined in its 
little chamber, mimosa drinks in the 
fumes. The effect is almost ludicrous. 
The plant is evidently intoxicated. It 
cannot lurch and reel, but it can and 
does indicate its intoxication by means 
of the resonant recorder in an inebriate 
script. In behaviour, a drunken mimosa* 
differs in no essential from a drunken 
man. Its script shows exaltation 
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alternating witli maudlin depression 
which seems almost rci)ontant, A whiff 
of fresh air, and mimosa is once more 
restored to sobriety. 

The practical significance of such 
experiments with drugs and gases can 
hardly be overestimated. Modern doc- 
tors have all but discarded the phial and 
the pill-box, not only because they find 
tiiat nature should be given ja chance, 
but also because they realize that tlrc^ 
have been prescribing drugs by rule of 
thumb rather than scientifically. Re- 
search on drug action is vastly simpli- 
fied if we can begin with vegetation. 
When the study is complete we will 
know when and how medicines ought to 
‘be administered. 

Proofs that Plants have a 
Nervous System. 

For the same reason, researches that 
Dr. Bose conducted on nervous impulse 
are of immense importance to humanity. 
Professor Wilhelm Pfeffer of the 
University of Leipzig, the Nestor of Eu- 
ropean plant physiologists, had decided 
some years ago that mimosa was 
nervclcs.s. He chloroformed mimosa 
stalks without arresting the impulse in 
the plant. Had there been nerves, he 
argued, all transmission of excitation 
would have ceased. Pfeffer’s dictum in 
these matters is almost final. Dr. 
Gottlieb Haberlandt, a distinguished 
‘professor of botany, in the U niversity of 
Berlin and director of the Berlin 
Botanical Gardens, a scientist of com- 


manding position, came to the same 
conclusion. He scalded mimosa stems, 
but still they transmitted excitation. 
Haberlandt attributed the propagation 
of stimulus to water pressure in the 
little stalk tubes. Squeeze one end of 
a rubber tube filled with water and the 
pressu're will be transmitted to the other 
end in a wave. Thus Haberlandt ex- 
plained the strange action of mimosa’s 
leave.s. If this rubber-tube theory is 
correct, .a plant ought to transmit 
stimulus whether it is warm or cold, 
sick or healtiiy. A mechanical expla- 
nation cannot consider physiological 
action. 

To ascertain whether or not plants 
have nerves, Dr. Bose deliberately 
coddled and pampered a mimosa. He 
kept it under glas.s,' so that shocks from 
the outside coulil not reach it. Tie 
your arm to your side, and* it will .soon 
lose its strength from lack of exercise. 
The biceps will become weak and 
flabby. Such was the condition of the 
coddled mimo.sa. It looked .sleek and 
flourishing. If Pfeffer and Haberlandt 
were right and the rubber tube theory 
held good, the plant’s leaves would 
respond although they had no exercise. 

Dr. Bo.se carried the plant to his 
recording apparatus-^^gave it a pen with 
which to express itself. The plant was 
paralyzed. It could not write. There 
it was, bloated and effete, stupidly 
silent. It had nerves, but they were 
numb from sheer laxness. Clearly, the 
rubbertube theory was wrong. Pfeffer’s 
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choloroform, applied only to the outer 
stem, had not reached ^he nerves. 
Haberlandt*s experiment in scalding 
was misleading, for the same reason. 

Next Dr. Bose stimulated the plant. 
The effect was the same as exercise to 
an arm that has not been used. He 
rained blows upon the plant. .Each 
shock was a question ; “Do you feel 
that? And that? And that? Very 
slowly the plant recovered its lost 
activity, and at last it wrote down its 
response in a feeble but intelligible 
script. To avoid the possibility of 
error, Dr. Hose tried the effect of 
temperature. He warmed the plant, 
and found that it transmitted a shock 
more quickly than when it was cold. 
He chilled it, and it became so numb 
that it could write nothing. He 
dropped potassium-cyanide upon it, — 
one of the deadliest poisons, — and 
abolished all nervous impulse in as short 
a time as five minutes. 

Pfeffer and Ilaberlandt are wrong. 
Plants have nerves. And they vary in 
their nervousness, too. The unexpected 
slamming of a door, the mere scratch of 
a pencil on a slate, is enough to set the 
nerves of many a man tingling, while 
another will placidly read a newspaper 
amid the din of a boiler factory. 
Similar extremes, as well as all the 
intermediate degrees of nervousness, are 
found in vegetation. There are placid 
plants that cannot be easily excited ; 
there are others that literally start at 
the slightest disturbance. 


Since a plant has nervc.s, it must 
take an appreciable time for it to respond 
to a shock. In a human being a nervous 
impulse travels at the rate of one hun- 
dred and ten feet a second. In lower 
animals it travels as slowly as two inches 
a second. How long does it take an 
impulse to speed along a plant nerve ? 
Another inquiry was begun. Dr. Bose 
found that when a mimosa was in the 
best condition an excitation was trans- 
mftted with a velocity of thirty millime- 
ters ( I. 18 feet) a second. Fatigue 
def)resscd the rate of transmission ; 
warmth increased it. What is more, he 
discovered that the impulse is transmi- 
tted in both directions along the nerve, 
and not always at the same rate. » 
Ifhe had made no other discovery, 
Dr. Bose would have earned an enduring 
reputation in the annals of science. We 
know very little about paralysfs in the 
human body, and practically nothing 
about its cause. The n(*rvous system of 
the higher animals is sr> complicated, so 
intricate, that it is hard to understand 
its derangement. The human nerve dies 
when isolated. It is killed by the shock 
of removal, and responds for the moment 
abnormally and therefore deceptively. 
But, if we study the simplest kind of a 
nerve, — and the sim[)lest is that f)f a 
plant, — we may hope to understand what 
occurs when a liand or a foot can not be 
made to move. To find out that plants 
have nerves, to induce paralysis in such 
nerves and then to cure them — such 
experiments will lead to discoveries that 
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may ultimately enable physicians to 
treat mure rationally than they do the 
various forms of paralysis now regarded 
as incurable. 

It is just as hard to study the heart 
in action as it is to study nervous 
impulses in the human body. The 
heart beats “spontaneously,” as it is 
expressed. As long as life is to last, so 
long does it beat. In all nature there 
is nothing more magical, nothing more 
mysterious, than this steady beat, beat, 
beat of the human heart. No machine 
has ever been built that is so certain, so 
trustworthy, so generally unfailing. For 
decades it pumps blood through the 
system. It may waver, but it may never 
stop entirely if there is to be life. Some- 
thing mucfi .simpler in structure must 
be found, something much more easily 
watched than this marvellous complex 
of tissue, if we would, fully understand 
the theory of its action. 

The Telegraph-Plant and its 
Automatic Pulsations 

The phenomenon of automatic pulsa- 
tion is not unknown in the world of 
vegetation. There is the telegraph-plant 
for example — common enough in East 
India. Its leaflets move up and down 
rhythmically, like a throbbing heart. 
Biologists were unable to understand the 
significance of these plant pulsations 
becau.se there were no suitable recording 
instruments at hand. Each leaflet is 
small, and the pull that it exerts is so 
feeble that it cannot move an ordinarily 


light stylus against a recording surface. 
Here Dr. Bdfie’s exceptional mech&nical 
ingenuity came to his aid. He built a 
wonderful recorder, with lever and wri- 
ting point so delicate that the slightest 
pull would move them. Connected by 
a cocoon thread with this instrument, the 
telegraph-plant makes some amazing 
revelations. Its puKsating tissue exhibits • 
all the characteristics of an animal 
heart’s rhythmic tissue. 

In order to show that there is a per- 
fect analogy between beating animal and 
beating plant tissues, Dr. Bose subjects 
his plants to all the tests that biologists 
apply to animals, and a few more that 
he himself conceives. A heart is slowed 
down by ether, the biologists say ? “I, 
too, must experiment with ether,” decides 
the Doctor. He places his plant in a 
chamber, and blows in some ether vapor 
mixed with air. The plant records its 
exaltation. It has been affected just as 
if it were human. Stronger ether vapor 
is admitred. The leaflets slow down 
just as does a heart under the influence 
of anaesthetic. Will the leaflets stop 
altogether if too much ether vapor is 
poured into the chamber ? The heart 
will, we know. The Doctor tests the 
plant. For a minute or two the leaflets 
waver uncertainly ; then they stop-^the 
plant is quite still. Fresh air is blown 
into the chamber, and the effect is magi- 
cal. Very slowly the leaflet begins to 
move, and once more the record is traced 
on the glass plate, weakly and uncertain- 
ly at first, but gathering strength as the 
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plant drinks in each new whiff of atmos- 
pheric oxygen. 

Chloroform has an even more pro- 
nounced effect than ether. If a slight 
excess is administered, the leaflets stop 
altogether. The leaflet may even be 
killed. Sometimes it takes as long as 
half an hour to revive a telegraph-plant 
that has been thoroughly chloroformed. 

Think, for a moment, of the signi- 
ficance of the experiments. We have 
been taught to believe that automatically 
pulsating tissues draw their energy from 
within, and to call this energy "vital 
force.” If a beating leaf 'can be arrested 
and started again simply by controlling 
external forces, it is evidently absurd to 
explain its apparent automatic action by 
means of an internal vital force. Dr. 
Bose offers a new and more plausible 
theory, one that accounts for all spon- 
taneous movements by the action of 
external forces only. A plant is the 
plaything of light, electricity, wind, and 
rain — of all nature’s forces. Like the 
currents, drugs, and g.ases employed in 
Dr. Bose’s experiments, these natural 
forces act as stimuli. We must imagine 
the little molecules of which plants arc 
constructed, not only storing up all this 
energy as if it were water received by a 
vessel, but as receiving much more than 
they can store. Like water, the excess 
energy bubbles over, as it were, and 
produces the pulsations that have seemed 
so inexplicable. Thus is “vital force” 
stricken from the vocabulary of biology. 

The phenomenon of growth is another 


example of automatic activity. To study 
it in detail has never been possible, 
becau.se the changes that occur are so 
slow that .sometimes whole days must 
elapse before they can be noted. 

Measuring How Much a Plant 
Grows a Minute 

Even the proverbial snail travels two 
thousand times more quickly than the 
average plants grow. Yet, with a most 
marvellous instrument — the “ cresco 
graph,” he calls it — Dr. Bose succeeds 
in measuring the growth that takes 
place during a few beats of a pendulum. 
Growth is magnified a thousand, ten 
thousand, even a million times for some 
demonstrations. Although it would take 
an average plant two hundred years to 
cover a mile, yet by means of the cresco- 
graph the growth of a minute appears as 
a swift forward rush. 

What is the tale of Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp compared with the true 
story told by the ciescograph ? In less 
than a quarter of an hour the action of 
fertilizers, foods, electrical currents, and 
various stimulants can be determined. 
Think what that means ! Instead of 
waiting a whole season, perhaps years, 
to discover whether or not it is wise to 
mix this or that fertilizer with the soil, 
one can now find out in a few minutes ! 
An experiment in farming can be 
conducted as rapidly as a laboratory 
experiment in chemistry. 

When growth stops, a decay sets in, 
which ultimately terminates in death. 
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But when does a plant die ? Death, in 
an animal, is easily detected. The 
passage of life is marked by an un- 
mistakable spasm, followed by a stillness 
that cannot be broken. But a plant 
seems to yield up its life so gradually 
that it is impossible to say at any 
particular moment, "Now it is dead,” 
So far as mere appearance goes, stems 
and leaves that have been dead for 
hours, perhaps days, are deceptively 
alive. Dr. Bose is the first man that 
ever saw the death-throe of a plant, the 
first man who ever succeeded in fixing 
the precise moment when the spark of 
life that animates a blossom has been 
quenched. 

The experiments on death are the 
mos^ fascinating, the most dramatic 
perhaps, that Dr. Bose performs. He 
attaches a leaf to the registering lever 
of his instrument, this time an oscillating 
recorder, in which the smoked-glass 
plate is swung by clock-work toward 
and from the writing point. He places 
the plant in an inner vessel of water, 
which is in turn received by an outer 
vessel of water ; the principle is the 
same as the double boiler in which 
housewives cook breakfast cereals. 
There must be no mechanical distur- 
bances, nothing to shock the plant. 

He heats the outer vessel very, very 
carefully — so carefully that the plant 
suspects nothing of its impending fate 
and is not in -the least alarmed. The 
.plate of the recorder oscillates rhyth- 
mically to and from the recording lever 


attached to the leaf. A dot is made 
whenever the smoked-glass plate 
touches the lever, aud that happens 
automatically as the temperature rises 
by single degrees. The Doctor has 
only to count the dots in order to 
ascertain the temperature. 

The Death-Spasm of Plants. 

As the temperature goes up, the 
leaf — mimosa is again the plant ex- 
perimented with-T-rises and stands 
erect. It pulls on the recording lever ; 
the dotted line on the plate assumes a 
downward direction, and upward 
movement of the leaf being translated 
into a downward movement of the 
writing point, The water in the inner 
ves.sel is becoming hotter and hotter. 
Thirty degrees, forty degrees, fifty-five 
degrees Centigrade, the temperature is 
tapped off on the plate. Down and 
down .travels the dotted line on the 
oscillating plate. Then something re- 
markable happens. Abruptly the line 
shoots up. It is the death-spasm — the 
the last response of v/hich the plant is 
capable. Sixty-degrees Centigrade (one 
hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit), 
the record reads. 

The Doctor tries to resuscitate the 
plant. He must be sure that what he 
has witnessed was indeed the quiver 
of death. He applies all the tests that 
his ingenuity can devise. He puts the 
plant in cold water and again couples 
the leaf with the instrument. There is 
no response — nothing but a record of 
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the water’s temperature. He heats the 
water just as carefully as lie did before. 
This time there is no down-wardly tra- 
velling line, not a sign of that sudden, 
upward movement which spells extinc- 
tion. The plant is absolutely dead. That 
sharp inversion of the dotted lineavas 
indeed the death spasm translated into 
writing. 

All Plants Die at the Same 
Temperature 

It always 'occurs at sixty degrees 
Centigrade — this death-spasm. Dr. Jlosc 
has experimented with dozens of differ- 
ent species. They twitch and die at the 
same temperature — all of them. Now 
we understand what the curitjTis move- 
ments of leaves and flowers mean when 
they are scorched or scalded. It is not 
simply the mechanical curling and twist- 
ing that heat produces in all things. It 
is a genuine death-throe. 

The sudden paling of the passion- 
flower may7iiow" be interpreted as the 
end of life, and the fquick opening and 
closing of a French marigold in hot 
water as the writhing of death. A new 
meaning is imparted to the variegated 
hues of flowers growing on the same 
stem ; for the stripes that crawl up on 
the petals of old blossoms, the coloured 
spots that grow larger and larger on 
leaves and flowers, and that are so highly 
prized by breeders of plant.s, prove to be 
dead areas when tested. What we have 
admired in many a curiously tinted 
petal is but a cadaverous beauty. All 


the wonderful, mysterious purple and 
red glow of autumn is but the hectic 
flush of death. 

But Dr. Bose has not stopped here. 
Your vitality and mine is a variable 
factor. In youth, we are more resistant. 
As we age we succumb to killing forces 
more easily. When we are weary to 
utter exhausion, death comes more 
quickly than if we arc fresh. Our resis- 
ting powers are broken down. Is it thus 
with a plant ? 

It is astonishing to find how close, 
even here, is the resemblance between 
plant and animal. A young, tender 
spring gives up its life like a baby. A 
mature specimen fights hard. .Tire odt 
a strong, healthy bean plant, — Dr. Bose 
does it by electric shocks, — and its 
death-spasm occurs, not at the usual 
sixty degrees Centigrade, but at thirty- 
seven degrees. What is more, the 
lowering of the death-point is deter- 
mined by the extent of the fatigue. 
Foison the plant with copper sulphate, 
so that its vitality is lowered, and the 
last quiver comes at forty-two degrees, 
a drop of eighteen degrees below the 
normal. 

But One Bind of Hatter in 
the Universe. 

All this work oti the effect of gases, 
poisons, drugs, and currents on plants 
was inspired, be it remembered, by the 
belief that life is everywhere, and that 
there is but one kind of matter in the 
universe, whether it be a complex man 
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or a simple iron one. In these bound- 
less regions, beginning with the inorga- 
nic, proceeding to organic life and its 
sentient manifestations, this Indian 
scientist had been seeking an underlying 
unity amid chaotic and bewildering 
diversity. 

He subjected all matter to qestioning 
shocks, and discovered that there is no 
difference in the reply. Patientl>^ he 
added fact to fact in his explorations 
in the realms of living and non-living, 
and was amazed to find dividing fron- 
tiers vanishing. At last he reached a 
new conception, which includes in one 
magnificent sweep the dust beneath our 
feet, the* protoplasmic ooze floating on 
a stagnant pool, and man himself. We 
can understand what passed through 
his mind when he stood before the 
Royal Institution and said : 


“It was when I came upon the mute 
witness of these self-made records, and 
perceived in them one phase of a 
pervading unity that bears within it all 
things : the mote that quivers in ripples 
of light, the teeming life upon our earth, 
and>the radiant suns that shine above 
us — it was then that I understood for 
the first time a little of that message 
proclaimed by my ancestors on the 
banks of the Ganges thirty centuries 
ago, 

“They who see but one in all the 
changing manifestations of this universe, 
unto them belongs Eternal Truth — . 
unto none else, unto none else." 

McClure’s Magazine. 
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THE GUNS. 

Great wonders are upon the deep, 

But greater yet there be than those ; 

For I have seen where landward now 
The hell of line of battle goes. 

And I have seen the angry guns 
Take stand upon their iron feet, 

Their mighty mouths agape for blood 
A-roaring for their daily meat. 

These be the lion Lords of war 
These be the hungry ones that gloat 
When foemcn thickly come, and belch 
The thunder from their smoking throat. 

And lick their lips with flame, and reap 
Raw reddening flesh, and call agen 
A fiercer harsher call for more 
Long shuddering swathes of new^mown men 

And their grim keepers cry them on 
To make their savage children shout. 

And, hearkening, greatly joy to hear 
This voice of power speaking out. 

And then the darkness comes, and they 
Growl into silence, one by one. 

To take a brief repose, and slegp 
After their royal meal is done. 


D. G. D. 





«rO I I liW— 'SI'SW^‘1 '« J'S’t.'S I { I 


C'et^ltf’^ 5^*1 ’^*1 

5C»lff c^m? *Ti:«f I 
CBt>f»f9 CSNtJ? 

nfs sre*it 9 rt I 

— I 

^ff^pranr'8 ^«ii i f®f*i 

filRftC^- 

«TWi ^fVw ntf?c 9 i ^r 5 « 

• ‘af^vi’-ncar 

•a^ftPl^ lentil I («iartt?l 1 '«^ ft*- 

st^rt *r«tw-*iai, Jitftrsw cfil « '5'^^t9i«Pi« 
rpt^anj atk i «t» rtiil iK^r r^i^i 

^Kwi ▼«!, »t«j, 


®It®l * * • ^f’l'®) ^®,' 5 t<{t^ 

^Wwn «iU 5 5 'Si?! 

f’lfj? >a? ®ir«i^l f^rttit^i, T%fs» fv 
'ni% > 2 (<ma 'ill c’lc*!*!, 

ffVc® 

at^ ar«tfi!w «> aim 
at ’stani'fi”, •aatHtfti'sr, 

a'gf^ ’i«ta-*la a"»irta ^fiiai, »t^#awa atTwK'TOi 
«»traafifai »r|al tfta wfattW at? ft^jar 
«ifi a#ata «atat 'Itfta ▼taiacft «»CTt 

tat 'alasi fataatca ®t « aftttft i 
>«n;a, '■ati tai aai« at® i a^ata aww, 
ataj-catarctiaratif ctta atcateai tai as aiti aat®; 
faaarat ttai-a'^’t attaai atai afatfft, ataitcatift 
atit stalest aftw ttcaia atatt aftsa att^aa i 
a®a ■*»!« ttaai tala ▼tai-a'Mc^ ttcataai tfaa \ 
a'^ata caFcati *tata ®tai-aaata, Wa ca ttat-afaaa 
iata ai artt-attM tfaitiaa, ttall anHa ®fBt® call 
tfiia I aai atw. <<»t faatca -at aiaift tftrfa® aaa^ 
-taallat n|<%t«ia atai i 


«r«at35t5*i 
•tt:«r pf*ifrt 

csi\ I '«^r«i’?'«, 

at?!'® ^f«?t*i, ^t?t'8 

'Stta ^ 'Sft® 

at^ ^^^■\ ?pf^gi ^t«rt»ii c»i^l 

^lai->itf^^-'8t'9tnr 
»i"»f? »rt«» ’ffim i '»rmai 

«taiw ^t^ta ^tai-a®*tta ^ata «»‘f« 
'aai’t ^f^ai atfaa ^fat^ call asfaa i 
. ^faa asttai aa— ^faa 

attaj^ ^faa ^<r*5:caa ^f^ata i 

^faa ^aia ^fat^ alia, aa^tiajt 

'aWtaai^ a^faf «fta^-afai ^fatc® aa i l^s- 
^lat, aaitaia afaa a^taiataiaa fa’Ffila atal 
tffa'fa ^faatfe • i afa ataai afaaa facaa j 
afawa aia aaj ataa asfaai, atfaiaia aia ataaa 
ai^ta asfac® asfai^t afaa aftaj-stfasi— a?(?ja 
ffeai ^^aTia i ^'a atiaj ^tai aai^l fsfai^ 
atfaai atfaai faatcaa i fa®>a®:, faaa^fa atfa « 
atfa®Ta «aa5fei ataafsia ^ftf® asfaaTiaa i faof- 
asfaa aitai-^aia ^tatiaa 'aaf^apai 

«l«ta afaatif i ^'ila'®:, ^tiai ^tata ai^aj 
•taiaa ataftf^ afaatca i a^Sar*! jpaiar. a^ia 
iwa ^taai 'Bt^tl sra'fa aifaJi i 

tftaa^: ^aai faaatfaa atfaiaia ^ait 
^f«ia I ’afa faraauaa— 

• fta« ^afatai a^arrt 

aft»RT” «iata»: fta^faa atai-ifla^t atiatFw 
alatca i 8> atai ata awl « «ran ▼faitiaa t 

vacai atat^ Ttai i 4aM %aia awaF aal a,'* ai 
at««ita alftia i ^ai aiatcaw a^art atfaia alia 


« c*ha, a(«, 

'«ria afafl'Bl catia caF*itia at'aai catia 
|< asa '5ti'5 '^sa al^ ui^^?Fca i 
caia catia ftafla, ^t^a ca 'stia f%a 
, afai"fa t^sia c^ife ata ^at ca i 
'eft'ata-aatiaa a'eft at^^ai, ^taal alaafa:? 
afai^ >fl^a ’ataj-aatia atai atli^fa i afaa 
^fa a'ft'Btia aaf®^ atcaia aacaHa-faatia 
aaa'f; 'aa®, a^fa ?ati® waa 'ayaia^afei 
caaai «t?fwa afac«iaa— '*tata taaca •aafei 
^f^a atipa cal'® Safaai ^I'ciw i atataa 
aatatiaia ^naiata-'etia faatafaa ^aiaa 'aaai 
»a^af*t - 1 afa afai^iaa— 

'eia fiti atataa, ataata aa, 
a« >aa aataa ^tfa «a ala i • • 
c'®tata ca atatli^, a'® ata ff»t f®r® 
taata^a 'Saa catia, *!< atfa ala i 
afa^' asfaiar ata|*. 'aara a^atiaa aaaia* 
a^faal fai'sfa i '^aatfaat^ atfsajj ®tia 
'Stata a^ariaa faata aftiasi®, caa, catal- 
cattaa ataia a»ri faf 'stia at'aa’H asfai'siaa, 
^faa ^iiaj "ataai ^tatal aata atli®fa i 
‘aaf®«i ®a«.^tai’ ^at^B atia-aatiaa aafafe'® 
aia I faa^fa aafe^ta «2taia afaatiaa— 
aatafa atraata, ^tata afaa ata 
aa-f5«i aiafaa atta ca <aata ca i 
afaa afaca t^v, ca afaia '®1 «rfaa, 
aca aa ai atfaia aal ' 2 t*;ta ca i 
-aa®, ‘ <£rata ’ «ttfaal «faat's afa ftaa^ti^ 
•a^t-aaatia afai'Biaa- 

ca ^a'®i aafatfa, ^tata aata *itfa, 
a^ 5 :a fafa caai aa ^tfa afaa i 
afa« «tata csta, at'sai faiaia cata, 
fa^ '5ti'5 faaatai, ajfaa ai ala i 
a^^ia cat’a ata, aft a^ai^t ata, 

’Pat ^1 ^aata, 'atfa ’pfta } 



Irq I 






’ll c'S’^r 4:»i^ »i^«r5[, 

'mr*t c«t^r afr *»tr5 «frf^ {•>) 

«11?C»I ?f95 I 

«fl ^'i^ti»i 's 

•iTii'stg I ^r<i ^ta's ^f»i?itt55i— 

«« '8 'fT’^'Sl ^5 

iffiw c'^r«tai vst^ ^i«n i 

'51 C5 t^ta '5u ?ra*( •sttc'tc^ 

* ^fT,*'5lt'5 'Bta ^S<t, 5(Tl« I 

fj(ai-asfa'9 ‘«iar5«i 5si«,^Tai’-Ji«lc^ *iiai§1 
asft51 f»lfta(C55» ; fs»I5 «t?fa S^'S 

^^91 :— 

<si5l« at®, f«if^atca 

j|«rHr8t5i5 amsrtsf i 

?c® ®tca afa, 

f?ica 'i&ica c*iw ai®^f f^ir'asit^i i 
*ita 'sit’t^^ ^’91 ^ta, 
a*r^9| 8f*i5it “atsti f® a^ata afaat i 
aca sifi? 5t»i <t'^, asij'r® f^ai f® ^fa ? 
a^tt atac^ c’fU'l caca afaal i 
asfac^ cw, atfaa a?cn ca9>i, 
cat® c? ‘^if ai’ at*! '^tfaia ca ai^ai i 
aca n.'lt f5'5i at?, f? faa ai c®ca att, 
at® at<gl at® aa f®ta c®c^’ ^tfaa i 
®faai attaa cata ®tcac® atfaa cata 
caa if«®rai «iaf6®i cafaa i 
f® ®ra c®tata at?, c®tai caca "af at?, 
«a? ®taata «nta affaa® car^a i 
ra' 5 -facattaa aa at aa»a faata, “a^a® 
aa ®ttaia” ata^fafa fafaata aata, ®faa at®t 

(i) faflatfaa aiafi-’Stawa lit? fa^wfeaii 
a®i^ a??^> aiiwj a^ari «««]« ft a » Tf«au ai-asata 
aaaaa atajavi a® ft a, 'stata aaua® a<taaa?®aii 
^Kata-wai aiaata ftaai— caacaa a®?i aa«a?ft 
a® ftai 


it^at^ ‘C5a a®f?a’ '®tF®a 4t? 'jifaal- 
f?caa ; ®aa ‘®tfa’ caai a® ®faai, ®fa atafa® 
atafa® ^waaif >«■$ asfa®i§t asai -^caai 
fa^®fa faata ®taa at?®t? asfat ataSt^ta 
faf^atc^a— ?ata ira,i»a ® i^a a?fs'"atiatf'i®’’ i 

9c®aa a®Jttfata ! 

afataa atatfa® ®taca a1a®ta 'Ststa avi 

®raai afat^tta- 

ca fta5i ^a ^a i c®ta a® c® ra|:a ? 
'Q'l-aat aa^ a-w ^fafa ca ^Tafa i 
a®?< a®, ®tat?ai ®ta ®®, 

^a cata ata cata afafa ca afafa i 
'atf^a ^tata aa, aai ®ta-aafa'i, 

^5 ®tc® aif®aFa a^tfa ca a&tia i 
'atca af faa atai, ala* caca ^ta ®tai, 
ai aata,— ca ai®i afetfa ca afetfa i 
aFai ®raa #la®ia aata* faa^ta*? 

> 2 ta'<a ®raatt? i a^®5 -a^ca, ‘'®a alal cata a?a 
fasta fa®ta’ i ®faa ‘a^a®i atfawcatca’catat"aa 
a?att5 I -a aata-aa’sr ®faa ^^18 «if®5!a 
®fai® alia at? •, aai ?ati«? aattaa ®ca®ta 
at atata 'Sfata ai^ara aai^^ajiSai ^^ati?— aif 
aca aia aiai ®faa ®tiai •vfa® 

a?ati5 I 

ca ‘cat®taca’ ^t'f? aaai<, cat catataca 

• 

“afaai ®f®t® aa, ®ia caa atfa aa, 
afa#®! caa atcat ®ra ^fa^ta ca, 
afa® afa^ a?, ^®tatav^ ®? * 
caa atfa ate® atai’ica-afaata ca i 

• >*ac*i, ft®®ft iwa n<-acata ®fiiaftaa i 
ftai®fta ®®aa s»tx v ca-t i 'St«fa aca 
af®t atataa ata, fa^afta 'tj^a -aia® a^ ®a®8 aa i 
oiaia «Ha aw ®ft cataawa ®taiatawa «<? atftat® 
aivaftatcaai 




sn 'wtfl 
^it's Mtin, 

ftW? »ITfn5l C^lCfl C<lt*lt?^ *Pf3P^ I 
f-avfV } «l<f5 

‘®t«’ f«f5( ■st^l I 

»ItWf5^ «?[''« 'ifil^W >2fr®m»iw « 

tcai «car '5t?t« 

«it^n I 

nllvts f^Bfai'B 5|W!? ; 
W ’J9^rW5 r^fw« r.<Bt^t- 

fHc<R I “c’tt'?i c'lcfes” 'a»f»iTa 
‘*»a-fe*imi’ K«i ; r^i ^faa asata— 
J^tfanfi cslat^^ ’pfat^ i 
f^sitw catiN «t'5, c«ia pifa at'®, 

^'5 a'i c*lt?1 c’lfe • i" 

•?fapra »at *M» af^r ata «i <#tia 

^faa ai ^taca i 

«na aw, ata ala aw aw 
«rfa cica sta'^ffi atfai'® araca r 
<rfw ^faa »aaat f? ‘’fi’ ! 
caifea aitata ftafag^ afaia ’pfa'e ataa ata 
cartat^^ apfaw fawajat^ i 4 ^tata 

^fa-«tf«ii I ^»a(« wfa® a^fa 'staa^ta awtaa 

▼faal afirwcaa— 

“w aitaf^ I aataat "l«?^:ca a^, 

^arr'i ‘ai’ catai a I a^aatia ^a ^\ i 

• ucaaawatfiian “blessing in disguise- 1 a^a: <Slw- 
a<«ttji ».tfaai ai atfatii, catafaaa aaiafwa canaiaa 
ftarH aife ai i toi. waca afat^ atatana; ata-«ata 
▼fitai aaiwa Sw ata afaaiw i faa ‘atfiian’ 

artaai •iPrata ai «wia afaw. aaHfva fa*ta 

ai» I alt afa aftwa ata afawa, atfaai atai aa 
aftta atatw I 


c^tatft ailfaaata, ?ai afa aa a[t*t 
c*tsap-atfaat ata ataa aa ai i 
^'sa ataa wca • i^Taa ataiai cawi 
ata aai atia caw, ca aaa ata at i 
^aattaia acataa catat ata catftta, 

atf ^p ^aa ^ta, «tat a’ta Bta at i 
at'^aa al -atata caa aa ata ata ? 

a^itaa at-aai, ^<5 'stai aitfe ai 1 
atfaw aaa aa atata atawaa; 

?fa:» atatta ata aft «ttta aw at 1 
faa ata fawea, catatfa faaa aa, 

■aaa ca t:a ata, fagatia aw ai 1 
fa^ta cata ata, afa aaat^-ata, 
afa fa'st ^aata, 'Btca ®a att ai 1 
aatta atai^a, ^sta va aii 5 faa 
“aaata ‘<1 ®at^ att ai 1" 
at^iatataa ^?«i faar-pfaa a’^atata« afi- 
I afa afa;?, aatfa at%a aatja afata 
afaa afaw 'iiata “jettta ataai" 1 fafa ataa 
‘a’flaa’ ««afei atwi faattea 1 aatata, 

"aat afa aa atta catata 
afa aa ataa fefB« aiaata" 1 
^ataa ^l| aaai faiaara ‘afatara attaa’ 
a^ta 'aiai'StaH afaatt^a 1 faaiata ^taiat 
'flt ^Uaa-a#ta afaa 1 fafa fafaatwa— 

“•eta ca ?aa fafa i catata ataa fafa, 
aa ata atfa '■ttfa >iiafeta ^faal 1 
6tw ^n-cati faai, *tw a*ta atattai, 
attaa catata cata antatuj tftai 1 
fc<taai aaata, atw faai batata 
atai t*ft aa •, tta catai -stfa wfaal 1 
tav faw-atfaaci iiaiaa %ats$ta, 
arw-^^aa ^ata, >a^ cata a'?ca 1 
afiia afef ata, faai cata faatata 
r — cata aa. atta cat^ ^ata 1” 





'« I i 

’f'tNFC'i ', 

^?tt^t?i*li «rt, H® ^:c«»'8 Mj? ^trt^sT ^- 
<£jfew I ’fc*i r^asc’i ^1 c'smtfi:?? 

^<'1t'5 *11 I 

'Btt i” ^*!r^i 

“^t?1 CBtCT C«1’(T?( I 

♦ « * « 

c«1^T5 cwf«t ??t’a i” 
fp^r^n <ltf^t»I fsi’WTS ^1 C^nfC^tlif ^fl3 
I «t^1 «<^<(1 55 ^iBai 

3f^C'5 *»tf3i:^5> ^11 1 

irr?C33 ^13 3f^5lTl 

^«tC3 9lt® 3rf3C5 <ttC35? s?tt I f%fsi 

^f33tt?*l I ?r3*5af” <sr3I^ '8T51 

»l«3 .'Sf?f><'5 ?^3tC5 I '*t?T3 *t33'^ 

3it3J-^3C*^3 3'f33 I 

f*rt3 

3‘f3'3 3JT f%f^.3tC3 3t3 j 

^r3'3 f^ ’ftte ^scei ? s»1, C3r.5 3f‘f^5rC»» f 

m '81M1 ttr33w *it3 !” 

»IWtW3 31 *1^1 

»1'8J^ ^W33C»I ‘?»r‘« 3'f3'3-"r%’ siT'P ^r33tCf *l I 
’Ff3 3t?1 3f^8Tff*f, ^«t3-’»fN 
*tr* «t8l ^'3^3 ’l'5I I ’fi3f«isit3 ^f3C3! 

f’lWl’IW 3f*1W f3«1ir3i3 3^l’l 

3if3P5 ?3— ^f31Jt3 «lt‘flf^3 
?3— C»l^ 3tr3^ 3>3J1'« ’fC’if 

W*l1» «1 «??«’? ‘fl3*|^ "^’^r38tt ^C3 *jf33l 
I '^»l3-3sf31 '8J3 3liw *, 

C»t» ?3 ‘3m:*l3 r««3 fT31 *!« r 

^HWRt3 3sf3 I^UCTI ^r3'3 •Itt'e3 

3W— 


‘"lf'5tC3 3131, 3tW^3 lar '6131, 

3fiJ 3st3Jt^® 3t31 'g33 «t3t5 I 
3ir3®1*»tV«f-3f3, C^ 'Btfl? 3I«t3-^f3 
fBf^C3 4r?f««5f3 3<-3lS'»t3 ?” 

«1? ^f3 «2tf<in 

“^fs"! *^f^31 '^3 3fl3, f3l'5l, ^‘’ll i,^3, 

f3«3 43 319 I 

ft3-33-9^-3t31 33®t31, 

IST'S ^^»fl 'St? '3'«t‘l f3t9 r 

3^^J, •93t3-^f3 31 3st3I-stf«tl 39 ? 

4’33 3li9t ’ffl? 'SI'5J‘3 I— 

“r3f^-i3«t13H-f3'®1 C?ft3 fsP?! 

p.t93[ f3333 ! 

33f{f9r3t faf?? ^3311>^(>) 

f3t3tr3^ 'B13'^-3'95I I 
C’fl?' ^S9 r93r<&^ 3t3'^«t-'2lWtr9^ 

®r3-93:-3S9r3! ’1«^'5ri 
^^F'tlf^t^) 33lf%’Fl «ia31-«2lt3tr9«Pl 

CISI («) '®tlf3 31«*1 9?1i 

'33r>135T33rgfl f933'51 

■Sl'3[3f-'Sir33l, 

'3519tt3 3t«[W3 39ty®1 

3f3'*P 3331 f33ir3’^, 

3f39t3 Si’«r3t3, 3f® 33®1^Slt3 

3tC3t '513 «ft9f 53<«.3'13 j 
4t ^91 4t 3tt3 'SlC^fH ?5«r9t^tt"f 

r33tl"r 'B|'®'5l-49i3ft9 I 
335fl >S»ff«t9P 33 ^r? 

93t«lU3 3'319 a33, 


(>) 53, ?t3, I 

(^) 351. ^>^3. 3l«. «'ll. 31113, 

3Tf«3 1 

(•) cm. 3w:, 3tf9r, 'mfirtei, <1319, 9H5i» 3<utfit, 
39tr9. 491931, 3931 I 



^ 9J| I 

wt*i-c*»ai «rtt? ^f5, c»i 4»*t 
*ftw ftt»iT^*(, 

c*i ^t^ii ^file's 5fl «t^l, 
c*l5^ r* 

®^stcs*» j 

’ff^'51 c«rftc^ ‘^l’ii»i«t^«’'e 

^si^l-CTf'tt'sftE I— 

n\i^ »Hf1 c*tt«1 I 

cn *Tt9t«W»r, 

'5t?i r^ii 'i'a-'<if^isr»i I 
^<5 511 ^»(W '8T?t? ^tgfCI, 

sj>a c*!^ I 

• Visits ^«11 

*itr»i«i ’?»’t 'sti? ftp’ll*! I 

51t5l1*«*«f 51151*^ «1«W, 

ifw wc«i vVtiw I 

a^l^l ^C5, 'St^l «f5 ?t»I I 

2W*i nM^ 1 

'stf’it'®? «rt‘i I 

W *lt511 '8t^5|1.^HfI I 

ai5js| ^ ^t^l, 

«K^1, wre*rtf^^ »f%5iTsi «tiii i” 


• 4^ ‘▼f5t«t*rt’— »IC!« <t»w 
»l«ltl atw; ^?1| >rt^«’W 

^J3r» ▼fwii ‘«fw«n’ IftiRw 

^Itw I 


«< 5S[f8<3r«ft9 f59«fiT5i^if 5pf5r Jiit»i i|:'W»i1 
^f»»l1 9T51 1 r59i595r«l^ ’«t5lf»l9t fpfpwt?! ^l*t« 
"tfv I 

^f5r 9tt? ^t9i-’j^tf fii f*rc« 

to 5?51^t9 I «t?t1f '8t9t9, 

“iiffii^i »i?f»iwt*tfii »i^i5f|5n, 

c»it?tf^5?t-T[iCl’i5{i ft«ti 

^<8 ’^f^91 ! * 

’tif9C85i ?N-?itR%?i 

>IW '8t*l '?5119, 

5ftW ><95 95f9 5lf^ 

'«»1^tf519t ^f®C« 1951 : I 

5lt«1, '89!t'5 C5I5151 
"STfil*!, '»l5lf^ ^l4 ^t^l, 

5«1P»I1 9^^ C5f9t -, ^fMsi i 

t^95iw '^'5^8: 5t51 1 

c5f r5«ti?n. '•9'Bti-9?nri, 

^r5i, csit^ii <*15 ^w'sw, 

^*19 ^S^FSI r 

fifai^f^ '^tt"f"f’f 5Ff^«i-cif4t9 c*i^1 ^f?i1' 

I 1%f51 ^toc«5l— 

“C^1<lt9 ^f^'9 ? 1 

^9l51t9 fl*t1 5ff'«W -, 

‘Stt'Se^ ^81^9 89 
88 8988 88t8 8t9 l" 

^89-8tl8 8tot8f f8a|8f9 8t8l«tl8, 
8t81 C8f89t'« '5« 8to 8U98 8tt I 

^891 C8^lf^C5 « 8891- 

8191819 C8r89tr8 I 819 'St8tC8| 9^1819 C8f^t8 
‘89f8Wl8f9 881^1 8t8tlar88l9^ ?ll^9C8 881’ I 
>88F8 ^r8«1*C8^t8 8a|f^FC8 C8f88 I 9StfV8f, 88t- 
t8t5^ 4lf fe9 ®«.8n« fV«9jW9l 


8^8*18— 9f(3t8t1ff8 'e C*li8, i'9^'9 





^ I ] 

’»'% ’iw »iw ’wii 

ffe-sFi I -sF^rti— 

“« 1 •-<nrt?*ti*f^ctfiifl ! 

fW ^f«» ^»J « I 

>rat<r c^nft 4ft«, 'stf^i^^i ^t^aftf, 

«'< c^t«i 5?!c'®i’<n ««» 3ttf»i9! I 
cm cwn c'st’tiw 'Sttti 

• • 

’^tWI'5 "It^si-^lTtU 5t«, 

wear '•rtf <tti c«it«( w'se? i 
cwrt-5ttf?-»r«i?t« H^tft 3 «tt!i 
'stf^e? 1— ai'B "tap »rt^tefl i 
f^'g c«1^l Tf?, f*rf%e^ *ttii, 

««p c^? c^ srtr> c«t^Ti? I” 

f5'5 "^4 -, 

<2115 

5'vl 5pf?i?ii pfsie's fsrar-^f^ 

ai^w fp® <2riftir I ai-vl, 

^ft-*isrtw ai?Fis*t fsr^f 1 ! 

^r^nwij 

^fire's f’tsi ’«rt^-'2t’Pt"f 

«t?t« f<c^5j I f5ir®^r«r?i ’rc'5— 

wr'ei-’tfirm?!^ w*!, 

^*f»rfrr, ^?Rt5 

f*fw, c^^ -"rte^ ’TO »*», 

TOI^TO •rfil ^tf’T 'BtlTO 5^1 r 

firaj’pft ««,’vt>r«r*i« ’^f^- 

«rf^? ’ll ^r’ij-w\’<ft^5 
«tt« «r^'5t’^t w ^*1^ ^?5tf«e»isr, 
’lefvTO 
’pfiriitt**! I 

^ fV ^f’ra ’PU^J 


’IttTOfk I *l’PWt • ^ 

^1 •a’F f^’TW fSEW*!, '5t?1 

^<*r'8 ’TW ’itf^ *tl I ’vtc^rs “fvjiiprpf^ 

wfp:” I '5W, ’Ff^u ’vte^j a’P Jr-emiw 

Jit«(t3‘t«: *tfit’rj'0P ?ir i wrt? ’fw 

'«t?f2rtf*t'5 ?*»} 'Btl, ’Ptc^i ^t«ti «itc^, 

c*it^-»i^iS jijrtw w 'stt’i^ «it^»ii ^f’ni 
’Pte’TJ w I 

fira’pf^? 'stffi— 

“W fw^r C’PT’fTi— w fiR c^t<tti ! 

• f5»i at w*f tit’s ttfrott I 

C’Pttl C’PttI ttt, 

^tft«I1 ’flff ; 

C^ttl C^WI Ct ’Pfttfsi, 

Witt’S SR tlSl tSttt I 

tttttt? ’F'Ht-j, ’stTO 

••at5'«‘ft’F^ tw tw ; 
pp tft tfir Plt» ^9 tflf— 
'Stttet attt? tfett r 
“^spR ^t9 f^fR« '«^ 

S1SI^C9, 4t9^tr ’pN 9tsrtsit9, 

^ipr’p 2f9fft"f tf9, ettipf^tsT arct 'Stir, 
a ^;t ’pftt spia tt? tts stw i 
rtt!«’p spft tR 
cartstR4 «tt*i tt®ii ftwts, 


TO P9tt5 eSR CTtTOPd 

pRU ^rtrnptftcsi^ , c>it w PTOi-^Rct r«ft 
p'5[t«i»ift ^Pisi PP91 sFcw I fro^pj. wt sFf^'srt 
a^RW 'B’pwt 919 ftt, a^6l ’pftsi 9 p^ ^fipi tocto 
fiant'<nt?»i I at Rttw iwiv 

«TO TOa PP’Ri 41911^ at*mtP ^*iata 

cai’pft ’sRot TO sriti sitai?i >\tPnapR 

srfiiTO aTO« PRIs awcT pflfTO afwtcpa i atteww 
iflTO-»nis-aiif mtcsiaa Pt^l 'atTO9 ai at ttata cata 
tw'rtaiti 



c*f5^ «?tfn ’Tt^in c^'pn, 

'Sttt’tM 
’imH ’itits' 

•Ifaat’?^ »lt5 ;— ^9J»tfl, 

'Sj’tt’itir, fs’ttf ^itff 

«J«ltC»I f’F c*[ »lt« ^5 ? 

s^tft c=<(*(, *»tft '?|5l, 

'Stl? C’P sn 'Btt^ f?li >?’w ^tu ? 

« « « « . 

sn ^tt? 1 

»ifcw, 

^t^«t *«t%? 

’RWR I 

, ^ C^rR 

<Jt*tC®at <*ff%®1 C?<ft5 I 

f^«C r^?^, C=®t«tl Rt? 5>tf? ; 

f’R^iiii r 

*< ^C’f’T-c«Tcar f*r.«?Fr^ ^f’f- 

5W c^’R flt«rr»r ^•Rts 

ffeiri ®tS«tc«, '®t«1 

*RFI I * 

« «ff Wirt'S r^wj-^ifsarj 

cstitt^r, 'flwi st^t^ csir wfiRi ^si- 

c's^ wt^i-«s5rts 'pf’R *i'sw*ti«rs 
*rtt^ I f^atwf^ fwfusttsw— 

“fttw 4IM «rtr«f wfws cwVtcw, 
f«ffu?w ^Ris cw\ii*u’ 


« C*ft^, ^ <Ki, 

wfta f^st'rttw'8 ww-Pww wfts ^*twi 

f^v^r *rw I wtf^'s ^\ iftfVtw'®— 

“fs« 'ststwa wt^r wft *iti, 

'sufsr 'wt'ii’Jfn stfe : 

»i^tw *rf'?ts CR t*!^ ^ftiR, 
wRi itw ^*tn™f wfssi «nfR 
^t5W ^sw ^tiRt fttftW I" 

><f?f%?i ’jiwit^ « ’ijlwfirw Tsi; 

^iTR— 

“•(Rtfl "ww s’t's wRs ^sr, 

Wt3 ^^ ^WCT SC5 RRISR’IRJI ?” 

wt?*l— ^Rl-CwWw I »4| 
W«$ wR wRlW R ®tt^ ^t^ST, ntnRC'l vf^tw 
CTt'sti^ itti^i sri I 

wRu Wt^T-^«lt*R !(’ JUT W«rR tin 

S^W— toll's WW«'e wfsici wl, wtfw ; 

*lt^R*l stew Rfpi f^arwRa 

^fW5R 

*rw»i^ fsfwt^r I wRai 'sr^wtww 

Wt'*II-C»lWlF ifwtw stf?’! I |s:<3[t’(^'8 

Wills ?c9i csfsrrtstf?, wf^! wrcRj wt'^-wt^Ra 

^ «4s 5| ^fesrtS tftsw snutCfST I WR11 4^t*I 

wsl Rilf'StC^^ wRtfl Rtwtssri wffl’t I 

wR 5ir69 wcw ^itsrRi 3swi wi?*r.} 

fs^r ’I's.’rs ’jt^l wRi wf w i 

J|i^g ?|sf% «H(ti|'®:— 

(^) Stwtll (Rtf^stw) w 

(^) fw#tr>i'Bi-^si ww*ii 
atf^ 5*t«rs wt^j-isffwst? flrfRwiwtw i 

^|s»tsR c*f^ fTR wwi sc»i?r ®«.n fspitr^si Htsi 
SSfll wf9«1 ins R^«I( *l"»t«r ^tftlfl 

fitstesw I ‘RiSWR sfll»6Br’ 4f^lf Wful CT'TI- 

tsifs, «ttiR ^*rti "t^itiift ^srt9, «rttls 
witi<iir «?rR IRT wfitstw, fwfw wtcnriht c»i^l 
wr«ttfw I wtsR t^vcwir fiiwrctrtww i 







«*t*tt^^ I ^*t- 

CTt’t, c^t’f 

(ffw I 

flrwv 4ttf 

5jtsit5i« ^Jtftr® I 

vtipi f^ir® 5J1 

• '®t« «ttf9 ^%'5 I 

W91'5 ^tc«r 

*itfii*n tt»( 'Sttti '^^fa’, 

*t1 S[’<fTf^ ’ffV ’»fr'5, C"ft«f 

fr^i "faHt I 

c^ii*t caWa catt«t c^ts^ fiR s^t*i c»it<t 

Bfil irBtt^a ^ttaw I 

vt^a as?p«ti ac«r 

ca’ w «iTf5— afa ait^, 'Sffa f»fi-'^a i 
^\ «t’af « atataa ata atai fa'§aa, 
aa# aataa asfa^ita a^R i 
catata fa^ta a^ca eft fa fa^ af^a 
afBB-aatca aca *n atf^ f% 2faca i 
ataca "aaia af? >41(1 ca* ta a^ 

afa cataa^v a^ <iaca«f f^ttcB— 
afa faw eff5jai a^r^ cstai ^twtsa 

^laa atataiata faa'«a aatcay, 

Bca^B arajatca CBtata ^rataf Btca 

ata^ai aaaa aat^ta ^tfaa i 
a^al nfaaa-’tt® 'S.^a^ afaca atar 
ertfa vw atw c^ta^t’a Bjtf^a i” 
^at^ atfaa '« ^fa^iaa Taai i at'^a^ 

fw^fa 'caa ©fata ^■arf’ia (✓at’ft ^faaiw 
aatncaa faf^'s.at^lca fawa i Btl afta- 
«aatfa% a^t^a a‘*n-'^ara at aFfaatw 
aaHtaa faat\i»it fai-'^ia fsfa cataata 
caaStcaf cata «tatca a^al afaal ^faaftaa i 


^tatwa ^taj, aftatta ^at^ "ttata astaajtfa 
ala— f«fa ^l^ta ^tal atatataa ^tfaatal aiar 
4taia atfaw atraatfaiaa *, 'saa “'aiatajiaft'®’’ 
a.fa's a^c^r^a atia i 

aaor— 'srta *fta a«.aa cataaaatiBtcaa 
aa cal ‘faa^tfirBi ^'st’a faata a«?l'®— 
'‘a^< aft's atica ^tfa, 
fa^facB faa aaa-aata— 
a^ ata ’afa afaa atfa i 

• «l» • 

raattfa"®! ft®i faata-aft^ 

t 

acaiatca ejm afaa ata i • 
af^ csftsi aia a’ta »a’af5^ 

catcat, canal, casnai at lao ata • • 
< 1)1 aft'53?tft ^ffasta at ftf^sfa'sta 'afa 
'ataata anrcaa '^aF^l aftcaaj «tata atfatsc^a i 
fafai'^acasa feacaa ^faai, ‘taitatat ’atf^a^8 
faaasfa Taa^tfa^l aaal asfaania i >«| 
aaa 'Stata ^tsars' a'satfaia— catcaa «icaftca 
^tata a^aa 'Stia 'aata alal •'r^atfaa i 'saaa 
atafaaf aitsta 'Itata aca? fafa« f^a i 'satfa, 
'*ptaf-catafclia at?ta ai ^fa?r aa^a 

a^jatal afaal caa faai^fa ?ca aca 
taata-afts aticaa •, 'ata, ittatal 'ATar 
® v-faaf (^) ‘astft a^ica’ stai fafaal alcaa i 
•iit ®ical ^afaca ‘faa^tta^i a^sra’ 2 tta->s!rfBii 
catca asia ^^taa alat'9, ‘acaiatca’ 
‘ia’^tfa'si ftita taaia-afts’ atlai ‘faa aiacaa 
aata’ ^a a^facaa i 

» vaaaa 'atiTaa a^Jit ataa a^aaci ataitwcB 
afa^Uaa— 

f«Tft attfa, cftcai, cattaf, cstCAi 
Itaia caaa aft i 

—aft acw»aaia caiwa ’itaf > ^ i 
(\) tta ata-riii;a at«ftaa*i caft aataa » Ift aaa 
taaa , Ifancit failirta aafttata cac»lt#t 

facaa i 





f«rtj Itntdl dt^ 

Onitd*t— 

^*ti ?^*r ?fM«, 
dtd "et^ f^T^si i” 

W«, «»al»®t«tapt« ?^»>— 

'»»^^f^C'5 nl6»i I 

‘f5J^Tf*J'«T-^^1-f^9lt’t 

“‘ntli'® ‘ffti’S’ <itcdi '»ft5 1" 

^tMj, fnu nsf’j? df<t5i 
^t^l d*« 

dw I n'«i *i'«j^ 5^^ii*ftt«F ^9 

'Stu ff*f^5l C^»I— f^’Pd *tt3 <ltc? 

•STTf^l I ‘fjj’l^tfij^l ^'5t’t ’F^ d^ 

?5S(I » 

'St'Bt^ ^1 '*t5t'J ^dl- 
!Stf%«1-«Jtvr><^ ^V^ I 

'5T51 ’Fr^^ • 

'Sf’id ^t*r«1 Ffiist?, 

«td ?taf ^Ct'® '®t®t^ dt=? 

fed't ) ’Ff’l^ TFt^Ttdt5*lt^ C’Pt’^ 

’td ’Ff^ I 

f’t'Rl, dts? dH 

«ft9Tflr^ir5?lf't I |s?TC5 

^r’ti-4tf®'8i-«r»r’fc<J!r ^ir® i 

d\9«f, ‘c^Ftf'^Fj^V ?f%"6ar fFtarc® 
'®t?tfl? ’^®'^’F Hf'-ai® ’ilf^^itff, 

ftST<tl® ^f?IC® CSil *(ti5 I 'iff® ®t^f- 

®»i®5 ^ifs* f«T ®tc<jjt ’Ffa^ta 

I ^t^tf^’tc’F ‘»it® «(t»i9( <it«’ 

•i^aTl af^r® afai ^ i 

'2t^d f^jat^Ffa ''SfW'^, »i»it8f, F(f'5®d1, 
>2t'?r® »idc# ^f5i afiiatcisJT, fa^® 

^n:»it®5itir ^91 I ^t>(al f^w latw^FCJf 
mar ws ^W*11 ®Wa 

»ta dT®l 

f^«rt5f ®f?di-- 

tpK— ■!«< ®ta c»it®f >it® ®T?i 
W5J «r?® 'flr^-^rt’Rnr «ft*j i” 


'«r»ar— “c®t9rr^ »i!jal 

^d ®[^® ®tfafli i" 

“sit^^iJii c®Wa FfHi 

®ta c»i^i ®a I" 

“?f% sFa »it'5®dl ♦pt's ®t®d r 

'^JCTpp't— “tear? dti’tc® ^ ’^f®, 

ftcaa am, Ha*(< aefe 
®ca"f cBmta i . 

•?at®d ®® ^ai ^al 

■atwda '^j® >iFrT5m i 

» 4r « 

®®®*i da ®fa, dda afa 
fadd5 it^a c®f®al i” 

^aar— “4c?da ®®^'ft ®9r 
’tm i <4Wda 

5ift»a ^ ata fwatd ®t?®® i 
d f®f ®t»iaw, 

•adda ar^sa d aa fa®ca i” 

«igrar— ’^cata af?® ®fa ^6tcac® ata 
f fla® aa ®tai tcara ’aiata i" 

“atati® a^sjai aa ^Ja® 
ate® aafesst® aa ■aaffa®, 
caaaa aa ®ca acatfa®, 

>iia®a ’Ftia «fm afasta 

aata ataa »ai a®a ®tata i” 

“c®taai a??a»-®tf® ^atf^ial wtiaa atf® 
^«caa ®catatfa aca? «r«a : 
®a,^$tata ^^a«i-’r(a 
c^faata c®a ai at® ■stata ?” ♦ 

^fnraarta*T5 c^ala i 


• favtataa aatacaa ‘a[**ar aawi aaai® ®aw 
®twtwi 



w I ] 


«rf^ ) 

?tWT '»nf»t JJ'SJ^t^! «ftsi, 

s»W?I(Sf 'SC^ C’Jt^ ^t^T I 

^C’l «>1<t^WJtf^!:^?I C9Itf«Wt« f5»l «t6JC?«f, 
fl»i c^ti c«t't<?j<1<?i ■ff'S' w’f '«rc*i< 

»I5t^'9 ^JJJTf’lt^) ^Tflf(:^\’*t c^tn, 

’t5i’iwt<!,»ic^ c^n-n,— 

CJJ *1^ <^»|a( 5HS( >1^ ^Sl', 

'^lf«f ^■fC’f ^J5fl I 

fl9 ^«T^rsi f%91 

'5«fT’f'5-^<fj '«{5r ^sf ^fsisr — 

^5l^J Cist'S! 

'«(t^n-<ic^ i\i’\ ■•^i^’tii'f, 
fs{at W'fl ^c!i ^tac^3 m aiTc»i,- - 
^W5 54C«i 'srtfjr 

»|5it«»i f5’?5lc9f '«fTf^ 1 

«l1^I»^l’^ C’jH 
^ir ’pfa iaF^r^ I 

«Jtar®->2l«fti*f 

CW^t»lW CW^t»IW ’3< f65l >« 'Sft^?, 

•i^p 55^ ; 

?tt5» «iitc*i '®c»f «fc*r fi?rfft-^tfiw-f^«tw, 
I? *l^caf9 f^»i ’Itts l— 

XU ^ ’ItlM c*»^ ^\ 

*ISW ^t«f ^J«t1 I 

c»i f?c»^i »jr®nl 

i[^ ^ f^t*it’< f^mci «J*» I 


'5l«ItC^^ 11S)1, 

'8’lf’?^ c’-tfn ’psi »i’i1,— 

C*ttr?t ^311 CW*Jt ';b\^?lt%, 

'sta ^«f-. 'JP'i 51^)11% I 

5T5 ■,;^ f‘i’^t>i, 

a(^jj »)^f9| nil Sivsgi f^pslt^l I 

’5[c^3 ’I’f “itf^ ^t«?i Wista, 

'‘sttfar f^a f'^ ^»ita ; 
C9i1f?t'5j^ 'sita '»tiw ^K^ii fjjaJiti ^f<i’ 

•«^g5t« t fJ ^ffa’ I 

c’lt’iisi ^ '%»i-ii >11 '»rrc«fi gtn gen, 
^asni-^^t^^atai ne? '«ric«fi rairai^ta 3itn i 
4en nar=!?^ nt^tafn «rin n<*ftni, 

^atn n« '«f64*ta ntsii i 

f^F cn'l^tni -eitr*!, enta ^ 'si^t's/asin ijtlea 
cnt^ita ’pnn '©fn '^tn 'sifn t-^nasi-^w i • 
awa 'sani-'^fn, sftni 

>Ffac9i 'H '«i^t‘nta 3t^*i i 

s>^^ fs;3ni«1 >iai»«i-af*»cani nn 
ii|ji (fi»i fijan'i aw '^in sw ^an an i 
ion van at^-ntf-nn-n^ n® «rfnf®i ! 

’l^ata niaaa nn van 'swa nqin i 
c^tai atfa ? xi^ ? Vf asfaa 'stfa ^ai ’aten, 
'•Rtac’aa at*n «lea cafa ^ai aea ^ten i 
»*K «fta ara wai ^fa facaaa, 

man naen apa na apft atfnar catsa i 
wta-'^'f-atfaina i af«r faca caai aav^ta 
4itfla va ^faa^^a''5w aem ^tai-cartt'? i 
^aa-nsja-ass'l wtatcaa il^a-nat*f, 

^Ttf^eaf atr«f’ n#t’5-?ata i 

t 

niata faafV ^I’s wiatwa eaa-af^ta, 
wiaal sftntca wtn ^ttsit>Fat»ita ; 

jpatca ^aa asa, we^ wt'8 
^<9 »iw api*^, >Ffa5 wt'SRj *, 



^5=is« C’Jt I 

^fjrite <4^ '»(t^tPi, 

’nsj'Bi-»i^^ ’d'n ^lU’i i 

«r«1t«a c*i’®^Ty| »i’i wtf^cf ^<tCT 
*tft5a >4'l ef’tc'5^ »n:*i I 

«tf® ’JU’H <4 fSlw ^<ri 

«« ^fc® ^i? *rtC4r «r«1c'5^ ^j'if! i 

'Sffe ^ ’isfa’ ^f\ »»1iT, 
^>t**iTr«'5i5 ’v«ri «it*i I 

«rf« fi«rl-^T ^in^ C9!tw^ 

«fc«j^ »(Tc« f^?trwc« •? 

«« CW^WH 5? '5 ’«I'«t'5 ! 

4ftw Bfpi •?t‘ti 

^ t® ^«.*iw?i ^?f >i*r ^T%, 

*It<J *41^ Tlf «[t® ^tf^ I 

»l#t<|5l"»t«f '^f^’ epf^^t? •t’tf'8 
?<ra ^fgal c«T»r c^Far ’f^rgn i 

g’P gi'« gt'8 9i^.^rg’, 
arNg*i-'^C‘f cgft gf>g-’fg gfg’ i 

gt%*im»r gTf<t’ c’Agcgg cgfg 
«?1< gT*i ^tfg 5lfg g^, ^gg i 
cgfawfii '«(tgc’«rg gi^'stgi 
c«ttgg grgtgi gtg «rg «fg ^t^tg f ©leg i 

gtg, fg-<4 


gKwfw I* 

gw«ifirt’tg gtgtt sfgfg^'H g« «tgg 
<stf%^ gi^gte?— gsg.’^cg^ 
c^gt ^gwtfgg^tig tgtg ggtgr ftgi ^fgc® 
gttgg gt^, ^gt^ gg'wg ggpjg gtgil i fgg 
«Tg^g gt^gjg^gg gtgj eg g"^< fgwtgg'g® 
aigft 'gsgfg^H-gt? ig*gfgg't;^gtt?f«.gf«g 
gg <stT« g^gtfgg ®tgi >4^^ fgfg^'siig 

gt^gig-figg '«»tcgi6gi ^fgeg^ «(tggi sgsjfg 
gfgi® gtfgg \ 

gT?g)g><g efgc®g ^g*® fgwfg rg<g ^fggfg 
^gi gg« eftgf^-F gitgtcgg -gf^g fgigrgtl «f?g 
g^gtfgg i fgtgt ^cg fsgSl 'Q'le®! gt® ggg 
gg>g6gtg gggasiRcg gt^gjgHg ^tfggtg 

g'fggtf^g i fsg'®*! gg, gg* « ®g« gftg 
gf^fg'® glfgtcg i gge®g gg^ ggtc< gt^gig’fg 
^gtfg^ gtigtg ^4^ '^gareggt g^fgst'i cwfgc^ 
gtlgtfgg i tgi g^e® gg's.e® f®'«gtgi^ cgfgc® 
gf^gtt ggt®g sjggigtgf gtwg’fg ^®gglft 
‘ifff® gfgsi rgc<?g gffggfeg i i4^ “istff®” ggSt 
fgcgggt^^ 'gg<® i ggt®g (£r?® gegg c®t®g^ 
gfggt^ ^gtg gtg g^gteg i ^gttgg 

gtgf®jgg ®®g >2t®Tcgg g®tg fgrf^c® eg 
gigg 4ttgtg gg ®tgtc®® ^tggi t^g^rsttcCg^ 
•sfcstg cgfge® gtl i 

gifg "gegg ?gf5iarjg gegj gt?gig<g ggi 
g^icg-gg gtgi {«g6t ^g®tg ^gggg gicg g'^gtg 
cgfgt® gttgtfgg i' <4®®f g^tg ®tg, «4®Sl 
f^stg ®tg 'e *4®^ ^®®t«g ®tg i g^'stgligg 
gfg giwjg<g rggteg ‘^egt®*!’, f^gt®tcgg gtg 
fggtcg ‘gwt®f « ^®®»®ttgg gtg fggtcg 
‘gggg’ i gg«r fgg4tff®g »4®gtggfj ?lpg fgwrti 


’iftigH— ^>3t?tgg « c*hg, 




gpligi giftgj-gpnitg nfii^ft® i 





’in’WHlCT I 




r!t<t^9 c’JH ?•<*» r^wn^T fv^n 

^filt« *ttf3 *<1 1 « •I1"5t'ai *l’iiw 

’[tm'fsT f^aw*i5r cvNc® 

♦ffl« «W>9 -stt^ *l1»5t^i 

'« ■if^ (matter and force) 

«fl^c<r"t ’^taf ’pca i ‘af^’ 
'Stsjlft ^T^fl 'StWtJ? ^IJl 
‘■ffi'’ awNm '»rf«t»i i 

'9 ‘*tf'g5?i’ ’ti'st'®! ’^wi- 

af! ^fisw '"ttJi'Sl 

*lT?’llWc5?^ «lT'St*l *ftfr® ’fTfU I *lt*5t'3J- 

lK*f, ’1t"Ff'8ir<IWtC5lS! "•ff'SS^f'l” C"f*f 

^s-scsa a;**! 

>it«R l^f-a *3(<'«tf^«(tc5tii 

«T?tt'8t 

«r«tf >rf*( ?f I 

*1% 'B^is— ««i^ f%s^'«t‘t3 »(i3rti:«tr 'q 

C5t5 1 »i’>r'9 ^*1 ca 

*9^ '9‘taica^ rsfr?® 'Stai a^^jffsr 

aiai *itta i 

«*l I '8Wt'«i‘ta atai 
c^aai af^'sta <2f?Tft'5 aa ^tai *ita, '=tai- 
afitaa aa i asas aar 

'scataia <9 «»ara<ta fe^caat ata’a atatc^ t asa* 
ixafa -a^asta «»aa fa^tl ca 

"^laTaji '■rtaaf aa ^tai ^itfai ^?(ata 

^fac® ^ttfa I aw^: arratiaa ^ i^rf^ata a<attaj 
^al «w^taca^ ’yfta 'alfac'® Taatf^f'® af^al 
wt« a^ I '®<tw ^taai caa « a?a<f^ a^c^ 
a<*n ^a^'® afacafa*— 

“aa^^t«. aani tfataia'*Ja>a< a’ltat^a^ i 

tpnatarnraa^ aTr»ffa*t»iaarf^ «” « 

awa aw. w i 


“aaf'Stata ^tfattaa atai ^aata fw i 
aa«^ fisjafs^® '9 ®i[f^ca a^iaa faa i 
aata aiatai cat aa^ait^ 'ataia facaat w- 
wa « 2 r®tca ca^ a« afticaa r— acaa at?a 
^9at? I 

“’ai^faa^ '8cat^«a'Stwt«a'aaaj 
^^t^^afaiwa? «r^arfaa aa^«s i” « 

a’aa^fa'si, ^a ^aita i 
“•at faaaiarf'9 w ’ftaajtar ( 'scataa ) fw, 
tata casta at atata tat «^i'a ^?(ata 
aj wicaa r<iaa faa at i aa^ojt caa fafi'® asta 
faa r 

^^ifaas a<ata «tTaai sq^ta atia? 
«aart<i «iaiica •stHaaa ^^.afsa ca faaaa 
’ittc^fa ^tatwt aaa faata^a afafai atatca 
af^ai 'aiaai aca apfii i '®caa aa ca s»caa 
^tpa sqtaai atatr'ie «?al 'atatcaa faafr 
'®ta at cw afaatt aca aa i ssta at c®«r at- 
c«t 'Staa fspata S's.af^ aa \ ’^'satc ^t’tc’® 
^taai acamtaias afaaft ifVc'® atfa i »flt 
sat^t cawa facaa *tfl!*lta5 <2(11 al i 
'flt 'Stt*! ai ^®«aa aa-^ataa i 

faa’^ta mi -staa ca c'scatatf^ fa'^t'?,'® 
atatfsa ■atatt ‘aaif®’ atca 'af«ras5 atai 
atca I <iit f^'^t'i.'® csacatalHa stfaataatcat 
*faa ^®®3sa9 t^taa ’arfas^ta ®a i cwjlf%afa 
ta<?t'^® 'Bj'stata c'scatatfaa aai a^c^ 
tascaa aa afsiatt tfa “faaafasj" 'atan 
« 2 tt« atatcw I aijacfasata -At faastaw 
a(»«raaFca *tfaaiv atatca?— 

^a«a«ataac aamcat i 

^f’asi atw ataii aa^caia^fwaas r > 

>a 'aarfa i 

“cat ( cm ) ’a^iafa a(a<- 
a< sa’aft ft# at«i i «tatc« aw ’^^ht aia^ 





ai'jsi wiraw i” >4t ap«tl 

f^«if'5l ’ll »rf«i i 

f^^ti*«tf^iitii^ isr^t’t c'rf’^c^ *itl*— 

^c'stst^jflfTs's '5'5: il > 

. « SI 

fw«ni» *3^^? 5t«fa'^s(i<!tt^: «” « 

fW, i*’! 5S>. ^^1 

“i I '5<1^1 <((® 

»l®i I <ica «ffqi*i i 

f®f5| r?s»' ^tf® 'st^'s. c>it^ 

« I «t<!ff>i^« '« ^fl- 
ew ^-sf >8 'Q I” 

«<i«ttw ‘^’is’ ‘^*1^1’ 

%v\ ’5T’i f^sit I '®t*t ^1 

?iwt®c*r3 ®t^j <81^® ?lt® 

I C^ ’Pt<I f^sf’T® 

^%vs <itf49i— ®t^t <11'® • ^1 

c<r ®*ft«rt*it^ti’t *81 ®nt? 

>1®! ^1 f*?t®jT*ti?t«» I ®t<it®m 

’q'ftni ^tvs c<f<tl <rrlt® 

•Itf^f® I ®W^ ‘9Tf«’ ^filfl ^t'<® I 

5^1® •<ntf ^tf^’^® ^t»i— 

“<ifar ^4’’^:" ^fiw ^’55 Hornes i 
•re? 5Br ?lw ®t*ir^®t’t 

«[l»i I f®« >nt siaru ^ c®^ 


awt®W!r ®trti^ ntin ^n i ®t*f ’^1 irc®i- 
'«m ^®®®®*t ‘«jr®i’ ^i r’»«r(®i 

BOT® 4^? 

®'«.>IW >iw ®t«ir^®t’i I ^W4, 

<3r<rft >ii®< 41 <j3F<t 'ii ( 

c^nra ‘»fT®)' c® 5®t< »if<{® ®rf®8 ®«.w® 
c®t*i I 

m?il 

(> 

®rii®t*i, ®t^tt® '«»i>iiii «t<t’j'c®w 
5^1 «»tB®w« ^cii<i «rt« cB®csffl 

^CB<t «8tt« I »IK<IJ ipfRB 

aiC® «ff® 5^t® iSI'it^l 'Stm 

®t?T® 4tsr® C®t«l I ®t?l*l 

‘^f®’, ‘>|5i’ '«’?f® ®®^ 
h®5rtt?4itf4« ®® I 4t ®i®^ t?pwa 

C^t® ®f»Ill1 4^ ^fsil® ^»lt ®t«— 

»lf^® ’3^®® ®1 C5®!?®CTf® C®t® 
sn ®f®T® 'fT®t®^f®® ’?& ®9n ®t® I ®t«p- 

C®\f®® C® f®wlc® t5®» <3(c^ C®f®r5 

®t®tt <«r®®tf®® c®f®c® *tt^ I 
C®® ® ®??®<r®®1 %®M9 -<<*1^^ 

>£f*r® I c®c? msl 

®19|® ’I® «rt« I 4^ «t®tw 

c® '8»4® ®t®i m^i 

®Tf*iC® <1Tr!IC®r« I ®Pf1- 

C®®® 4r®® CB®®t®4tC®® 

®®*l cwftic® I ®?{»Kft®T« 4^ 

«ir® r®t#H® 

“®®®1 c®ii®t: 1 

4®: ®®c®7t® ®:<wis®®®f®®t« r »> 

>® '®«tf I 

®wm«tfl ®t5l ®T%®® ®t4j, 
f®® ®tc4i® ®t®1 4®:b®» ®r®?il <st^®t® 

«rtt® I «r®tw®t*i w r 


• ®l®f CW <nit< ®tc® cvw^ fill® ®<« ’^W I 





yn '6%»l I ] 

^fvr»i’i'»i ^f5i ’I’ftaFw ^r»ift 

^ctw^ «l^*t •tt^t'a *it(? 

srt I -sr^i^ "Ttli 

«i^i"r "^ti^ 1 ’ri«jj'9 

««^5l ^ti I 

4lT« 

I tBi ’rr^r^i 
c^ ^'5^ ^t- 

ftl^— I®?! 
«tw c<^^^^ iic«ii'et*t?i «t«»t"t cwf^c® ’it'«9l 
?fB C5^5?^ »i'^'«i‘r? '*t’Ft"f c'rf^i'5 

•I'Tewi I *i??r *rc«fi cati 

*t<r I 

tfl'Bt’l «t<t3 ^*19 •srwf’l® 5^51. «ftt^ ‘fl’?? 
^?tw« ^j*itf<(¥j ^tatt *i’^ajraa'U"f? ^ta'B’w 

*lt'«il ata :— 

'««tt: -stf i 

f^aaif% a^Tatcai c^rta cffti'i’raja’n « « 
f^'#«i^t«. >2tasT«rat«jsitaa^ I 
'^'latwp asrtf'5 wtsi^nar*? etp^ « «» 
awi aftmaft faf^ i 

'sftaaff^ c’fk^a a>’Jfaw*( cf i a 
'Ba^H«r? faf« cata*?^ aafcvfaPT^ i 
4tatvt*i^fpitf««raa!ftf'« 'Bta'B ii ^ 

— v8»t ^jana i 

*« aatattai | ’if, a^:, 'sa: <<l 4tf fa? 

"oa •itaiti^ arraai aca r « 

"« urn’ll cat aiiaicaa acaj faafa ca's. 
«ratm *aa« ai«, a'f«i ^taitcaf va ^tafv 
atai •aa< aitia 'atafv atai ai ^ca r a 


^5L« 

“ca ca^kaiai awt'Oltap 'a^ataiaia' «aa< 
«Tf«ata '« '*rtafv atw ^aaa «ftfa« i 'stai 
ca^ca? atai '«itai ^aca i” i 

“ca '»ta'5 1 afwtaia « •, .« 

«rt%a catawaa «rtfa« i tal ’^aaataan, 
'9 fawa ^aaa®tatai ca^faaca «ttaa 
ana r. yr 

far«a'«i*ta <sttat9atai fa'a’t farta a-aa 
aa 'stat^ •ffaata'stca t^ta ar<^ 
atatcf !— 

. "aa^atcaf^ caiaaf’asi •sfam ^»t«Tar® i 
wtai aai 'sai fawifaaa^ aafaisr® t 
cat«! tftaf^atas: aafaraia: "^ai i 
aara^tfa atat« faaca 'sa'®t'a v 
«('2iatrtla4iaf«*p 'Statcaicata •aas i 
'sac^^lfa ataw fafw a5?a*aa ii* 

— ^8"f ^aita I 

>flt caca aca^fiaca ®taaa aa, 
'saa aaaiaiai' faiaa ata '^ta ^tfaca r 
“ca 'BTa'sf^ 1 cat®, «taf® ( aatwi a®ta 
^afa'ac'fsai ), a»af a®taa 'ata® ( ), a*fa 
( aatfa ), 'fla< "tiai ( faaa^i ) aaa fas: 
awtaa aft® atcat aca i” 

“ca a 5 ffa*«fa i raca®^a®l, tsaatfa®T, 
5tf«, cata, »«? a®a ®cat®a ffa attar atca 
t«.aa aai” >« 

<at aa® ^a^acaa ^^aaatai «?ta‘taa f®®a 
ai 'aa®t atfa® aa ^®ta ®tata® afa®ta 
a<ai cafac® at®ai ata?— 

“aataia '«aci'?L '**aa^ atf® caa' 5 «> i • 
®iat®araat< cat^taaat^i «ff®a®c® i is 
aafa ^laa^aai ®arafwi^ atac® i 
®at «tata®afa ^catfa^^atac® »” i« 

^aita i 





“’if? *ITVI 

5<5j«rt?r ?«, '«?? c? c»it^ 

??F«| 4lt« ?« ( 'Bt?tll §«? ?f« ?9 ) t” 
“?Wt'«l1 »l?W ?^«1 ^'■’IftW 
?fll*|tc?f WCT '5Wt'e*l «tt« 

^5?t? I 

.. ftlll C’VI*! c? «rt?tw? 

f5lf%l ?II1 ?tl? ’St^MW, 

C? f?f«8 '®T?1 

wrf?w ’inn ?ni:— 

?«?% Jj??! 8t«Pits I 

^8? «Wt8 I 

??? ?»t?, 8wt'«‘i* 

•stlt? ?WT «ftl?, '•It? fJIfi 

^^t'«l-'si<it? ??? ?fc? 

’^nrau?? f^?'««m?»rrw 
f«*i tfmt? '«i:‘t?t '«t8f 1 

'««ltr?« ^irec? ?? i 

?iwt«‘!tf?'5 sil? ?? ??- 

wt? no^ns'SM ^t3t?1 ?n? I 

c?? I 

?%w? '•it?tw? ts'sca? <if?'^?‘i 

W, ?? »nW ^%H? CIS* I •IC’t’Fl ff? 

?1 wt? «npii 1% ^c’l’fi f?«i 

'•imu?? <tf??t*t?f ?tr5 ’itc? I 

f?aiif« cat? f?»w-«tfawt?^ ^T«t»i 
«nrta?ti :— 

. “tftrstft WUt^fiifarifw ’i?< ?a: i 
astw n?ti.rat^tiiai *t?’5^?: i” 


“I%?aac? ( c??tf? ^c^wt ) cait ?«n at? } 
’at’ivt ?a cai, a? ^fa cait j 
ifa acw f?fa <1? ( cat* ) fafa cat ( ’atan ) i" 
— ^ttifaaa ^iprr? i 

a?faif?ati ««t f??H«faF?t? fiti afa 
af?at?acat atftif :— 

“'^atati atfna* ca4t: atfiati ifa^fia: i 
a?t: catt: awisrN'tt: f?t: »” >» 

-'>i aiit? I 

“Tt?? aaatf?? aiii at% cat, 'Btfi 
■r?ca? ac«ci ’latf? cat, 

^i?? aciT wtaa^ aaat cat a? a 

aaafaca? acai cat? ’afaat^f ataciat^ cat 
awa r— !✓«?« ficatafa? "aatata i 
^8'5ca? »cat«.?t atai at^tf??, atafaa, 
'9 «rtaitfa? faaH atfa^ at?1 faaca 
aa’ei gaatacaj a^ia afiiaa ate? atca atatt 
»ita?i ? f?a?i ate? ^aafa aftc? atfastfa i 
a'5s|f« atai at*5t'5j awfa^ta-fawtea? ^«.af% 
atatca r?a atatc?? atftfaT ? atafa? faaaat 
ata ajtait? atstca ^af?? « «rtaitfaa faata 
a’ai;<aca attait? a? att i aaa atianrfa 
’a?at?*t??tia ^^.aa atca? c?aaata ajaac?? 
?aai atatt atatfii?, atafa?, itaf??, 'atutf^? 

aa« fa?tiaat ?"»!!< aitaitt «t?ta 
?fa?ti5i at*5t?j oFafa^ta-fawta atiaia? 
5ta*i aftat tat? ^<?i a? aaw ataa ?f?c? ati? 
?? catia? "a? at? ’itfinc? at i 

^%5a|^af I 









I '5r55t^»tir^^'n*i I 


^tl «RI1 ? 

^t«t»i— ^t<f «rt'5^a, 

^fsj 4rf^»ji tit's,?, 

c^»itw ftp ?t? ’ft?i ? 

•(« r?C*l?C1 C'St’llC? »!t«ftt, 

’i'5ti? r^if 5im^, 

^ 'Vt? ’f'S ?t»t^— 

r?«f?-‘n?c? '8?i I 

C^ f^9! 4 C?*? ?— ?tw? ? 

>it?i 'ec^ 

C'St’llC? 'GW^ ? 

’1c< ’IC^ '^tfv, 

flC? ?*#[ ?*C? ?tf^ 
sitfe? ’if^? 1 

c? «»w? ^f?? t% 

ll’f ^?T? f»l?[, 

«ltf^ >2t'S f^’l— 

?1 ?f?c? ? 

CW I 


( ’i ) 

Wt^ I 

‘l?-’i<-sj? ati?? • 

f»iftt?tti|5i— 

“^fup 5J<*rf^?tsi ’lf^'5 

sf?l'5 ^r?'5 '^W?? I 
f???-r?C?? iftt? '8^ t^sj f^? 5lt? 

'Stfl'S II • 

•St'S C*lt? f ’ItOlli •tf^l'S? 

fW»Tl ’f?fC'5? '8t? I 
«t«r?'St’f? 5lt*l »K5l? 

S<-SC? ^f?»!l «J5t? II 

f%«f tlflip? fift's »i5if* m ?f St'S . 

^'1t0f '®lf'5 ^11 I 

'S'ttf’t C'sfai?! »it« ?!f? >l®1 >(t?i 

^5ftf*H’® >21^? si'll II 

<ii?wc"f 'sr^'iTw Ts.'tft f’lS? alt*( 

Jits’ll ^fslc^s f?f% I 

<3;?^ 't'SF Sl’l? 2ITC« 

'8f«r^tf« §l’F?‘l ’itSHSl-’lSTS'l 

fti^i '«tt<tit5i I 

Sifsii »l^'«‘1-«ftsts "tm 

?t»i II 

^^9 -SI'S? ■HI C^tfe S'® 

>l9t? P?*! ?f? He? I 

9f»l? 9?«l 'i^.vs ?'91 ?tH f9C'5 
f 'll 9f? 9^*1 Sit'S!:? I 
S’f-S’H «fH «itc9 1 

WSt? fH9»I i?"ftCH|| 


» 


»itflrw-*fri?? anttiKw *•♦ *R*n9 'JtR i 



»IW1 "t'B I f»lf*t^t9C^5 ^'81 m *^1 '9 at^- 

'«f«r *!f^ artft?«t m’F ^*1*1 1 ’Tfai vst <in c^t ’WOI 


«tmc«i *(< ♦('f39t«p^ » 

^5 ’iftisrc’T ’t«r^i5i I 

^fip ll" 

arwf^Mt? Ttcia it<b' 

m I ^*^9 ’Jtr8^1-’tf99W9 al^tMtC9 

’HTWt9<n9 C9 9t?tC5, 

feme's (:»i«ft^)5?i HfT sfft ai?-’i»ftr«r9 *fC9 

fi<if*lf9'8 I 9'!f1— 

^f99t«f •«99f^9 I 
'^f^9 f*ff« C8«F5W I 
^fsjsi s*f 'sen^ I 
’«»I93 I 

95X9^ ^»It'® 9’?9<"r II 

»P(t ^993C99 rslXl >l9f'«‘ft9f9 I 
?9i-'5f^-^«l1-*irX[V'Xf«9 
•SIXII ««fC*l »l«r1 ^99 1 

»H5C»I91 »Itf^ ^Xta ^9 ^Sf9 I 
'#t9 ^t9tC9 ^5X9r<f <lf9arx^ I 
f»ir9«I ’t9959tW »(99 98t«[ H 
f*ir*tWt9 C991 59 I 

W 9ifa *119 mi 99 99t"f9 II 
' 99919 <1,919 9tt99 919 8lC9 I 
99 9f99ttf 99C99 9191 f9t9 I 
99J599 ^^19 9CBr9 ^9 1 

9V 99911 9l9r5 Vf99 9(f*rV9 I 
9l9«r« C^99 91^^ 9119 I 
9U9 99"9fv 9* f9<»tfv f99t9 I 
9^9lC9 ^919 9f99l (9999 I 
-9Tl<Vf99 99991V9 I 


9r99l 9lC9l5J 9Vf9f9 <f f99l9l 9"l‘r Vf991 51199 
<J.f^VHC9 f999l r9f9 99 V919 VUmi 

<Xf99l9l9 C99V C999^ V99tVl9 U59< f8r9 9^9l9 
91X99 '93V9 >2r«ll9 V9f»l9V 9l9t9l9 9^9 f9Vi» 
i2t1« ^9V1C99 <*t^nvl9 9*9 mi9^ 

V9ft9lt9 «tfvf9f9 t’f9 'StVV Vf99l f99lfe99 
‘«I99 '»ra[9t9 99V 9f9ai f9X999l 99 I ' V1991 
V99tVtV 91 «1919 «J919 99t9 9l9l9t9 9^9 9199- 
9V19 99X9 Vl9 fvft BHf9XV 9tf9 9l^ I 

V991V19 CV99 <19-9X519-919 9X99 ; fvf9 
9999199 51X9 99f5V C9 VX9vl5 ^f9V »t9 
^fV vf99lXf9, V191 9li vf9X9 f8f9 C9 <ilVV9 
<t9-VlSl f9X»I9 C9 ^9X9 CVt9 9X*99 9tCV 
91 I 19X99 WS 9X51X9 ValV <HrV'gl9 *19 vfxfV 
*lf99lx*l ^ 91 ® 91 vr99l *f9l9V-99ar- 919 9l«rtX9l99 
il^99 ?»19 9-9f^ *1X9 f9X«9 9X519-51^ <31< V91 
C^19 99 9[Vf8 rvX9l 19^151X99 99X9119^ 9X9 I 
'^®91X V99lVtV fl9l9 f9<!, *19-9X51X9 
9-9f5V 9101 *19 Vf99l C9 f9*IV1 

V f9lt5lX99 *11999 l99TXf 9 Vl9l ’^Vl9 

vf9XV 9?X9 I 

V99I1Vl« 19XW *t9V'gl 9^1^'Q, V1991 *19- 
99tV9 all? 111919 91(9 VX9vfe *19 aJIV 9'^9l1? } 
^®9lX Vl9ll9X’l9 l9vi> *19-V'^1 ’9X*tVl *19- 
9X519-V19 9f99lt C9 '*l9l9 vr9V 99l99 9^X9 
Vl9l 991 91591 I 9VVS 551^ ^6 99l9 9VVpr 
*l9-9Xat9 *I1V91 1991X5— V1919 9X9J 9l91 Vl9X<ft 
V991V1XV9 *l99TtV9 C9 <999191 ^959X99 9X519- 
at9 «191 mi9 91 Vl99l *1191 9l9 9l I m9l 
19X1 *19911^9 <ll99 WV'®^ 19X99X99 99X9 
fvftK, «rtX9t99l Vl99l V99tVtXV9 V-9l9V 
*t9Vl9 Vftfl 999tVtC99 vf9X99 9l999 

f99 1 



'8 I ] I 


>i"»ltvr^’t«l *9^ *nf- 

'i|s’^t?i C’l^’f "^^S'-etw *i<-sj?-5t« 

*n^ I «94W*l *|Vf-^^T3 

•il’P ?tc«i c*»? *tif- 

'SHI, l'5jTf??J >1^CW '«ITt*lT5J?1 

55 »lIHf5 !it^, f’5« 

»I^C5V nt9|t5 

5(1 5'e5t5 ’1irl^'5*l?J?, *l'T5S5t«lp >Sl'?f'5 
5Rat5-sri?5 

»95a[ 5t«1 5%^ <Tt5Tt'ef«15 StS ®5l 

« caft^wg C^^'^591 8 5tl 5*^51'® 

5l5l< 55 51-1 I 5)t5 ^^'§5(-‘5ttC51'Q '9 

'Sic 15 ’?'?r-3p5rt5{5t5t f^csf^nl ^<tc5tt 

'8^r®5i5 5551 «1fC5f ^®5K '«5R'8: 
*lt»I1-55*(t5 ^C5rC« ’lt^t^C'5 5tt5l 

5t5TC5t551 itf 5, ^55i5 5l*l, 4l'?f'S 

*t5t5f«I-»1^al555t5it*t C5 *ltJlt5C<5 fift® 

^t»n ai^csig gi5 'iw-5S'§i5 5(t5(t5<P5 

<95f3f *1%'® 5*f55l flf5tC?5T— l5tC'® 

5^515 C®H ^15*1 I '1^-’1^a|C55 <9^ 

^ « ^«tj ^C5r«i55 5i<!t1 ^C*! 5tr’5C9I, <1^11^®- 
’l?®?r51P, *15551®? «l^f® ??5l5-al5«f^5 
«9®f5 ^*<5? *tC5 »l®r9I® 5^C9|'9, *t55'5^ 5®®! 
*Kal5®t5^ C5 C®5»1 ^®5 *155151 T^C®? 5^315 
’jf 511 ®f55l C5% ®1C5 ’3;’^®51 5?filC55 ^f® 
<i5l®Ji *155151^ r® ®® fit5'®C9[55 *(< ®r5- 
51C1S1— «9^ «(T*11®-!5C5^15I f555^® 5ip95 *11851 
5ltC5 I C®51 5(1, *9®^ «£lf55l51 ®f5C®^ ^511 
51^C5 C5, V[ 8 ®1C55 f55lC5 ^t'^C*!? 

*11»n 5551 ®filC® ^*51 ®f5C®— ^5lC® *I^®5 
Caii *t5-®'$lf5C55 'Stf*!® 8 *l5l5^ 5f5- 

C5f^® 511 ®f55l C®5® ^51 ^iSlf»l® *1515^5 
5151 *1t»11 ^ ®f5C»l ^1 C®1*1®C*lt ®1^ 


^f®®5 5lC® *11C5 511 I ^®51? *11®1-56515 551 
fec®8<5 5®1 ®f5I® 5^C® 5iat5 5® '«11lf5® 

5^® 51 C®51 ^51C® 

Caii 8 «lf>l5 5515515 ^f55l^I I 

f®® ®1^ 5f915l *I5551®5 -21'?f® *155'®^ 5^315- 
C5 C®15 f5C555 5)t^ ^9il 

*11 I *15551®? tf55l51 '«11®1C? ^5®5 51C55 
f5?1& ?<5I5 *15®W®®5 "BIC^C®? ®5 5^C58 

^5lC® ?1^C5I i041rf5 '1C55 5C5I *15®51®®? 

8f®f5'g' 4115 »•• ®® *15 ?fac?r5® 5t5lC5 I 
>9% 8r®r5'?F *158f®5 5C5J f58l*lf«? ?f^ 

f 

??5?5I® *15 55 I ®1'65itiiJ|f *5115® *15- 

??5t5 m 5^1® ilC5a5it5 <|fj 55t»(5 

'St5l5 “f55I1’lf®? *t51?®r fill? 8'S51'®-'<3?^ C5 
?®® *15 ®f® ®f55lC?51~'«lt55l *155?!®? 8 
*15-?5*511? ■SlC?8 f58t*lf®5 ^ 5®® *1C55 ’•if?- 
®n«f ^4118 5^5tf?— 51C5C5 5lt5 ?W5C5 *11^ 
*951 118*115^ 41®lf*1® 55 f?®1*lf®5 8®*t 

8C5®8f® *15 8 *l55?t®C5 *11l5tf® I *lli®5Cif? 
C®'1^5® f*!? f®5 ®® '«tt??1 r?5rt*lf®5 C5^ «1W1®* 
^ *1515 r® 5^C® ®C5®f5 *15 ^CI ^^® 

®r5®l5— 

i==lt*T^1 I 

'^’5r5 5155 ^C5 '«1?5lf5l 
^ 5f5 ^Si5- C»m ®f5 ®tfil I 
51 5r5 C®1 5C'9» C®f»l 5^lf5 I 
®1 5f5 55 ^5 C®5 ^5lf5 II 
C®l5lf5 ®tf5f*l f5?{ 51 515C5 ^15 I 
'5^51 8C1 5185 C4t5 *1511 R 
5C5 1C5 ?t^ 5f® 81'5C5 f5"ll5 I 
?|5»I 555 51 ®l? *l5®1«rR . 

CSlf^C? *t\ C*11? I 

88? C555 C®1 ®1? 8? I 
»rt5®5l5f® 8lC® ^5 515 1 
5515 51 ®18’® 51 ®?C5 515 I 





« C*fN, I 



»<» '5?n C5®fta *f?ti I 

C'*!^ a'? «fT«» h 

fa'Btnf^ '5«i c^i’i '8?c'nat*i i 
'8? a'a'5 <iatl n 

5»Tta 4'® 'jfl 4as I 

ifl® %*T c»r »ja c^fi *rac®® i 
c>?tca a»i»r c*iTa i 

cn *nT »itf^ ai? c^ta# 
cctatfa «(ata c^ ^r-fsi <j'® i . 
8taTfa t5?ta -fm afa c’f*! « 

ca 'gjf ata *rata i 
faartaf® ’aa ?ta JJtfa «<taii 

^ta c'statfa* ^asitfa c^tfa’a atw 
aj^lfirai af«®ta •taf6 cata aa rawf*ff®a 
*ft?a ftai ^a»iVta? afe^s atatr^ i fai^atfa^ 
artiaa ^ ataa ‘'^raafa ^t«fa c®ta i aaa 
c««i cata «’ atafj fa«taf®a ‘catca 
aaa ws ^9^ cata’ taitfa att^ja fa^ataia 
"atriF^t ca a^ ca*fr '^3 « aipa ®tai »n 5 aa 
-atiaa^c^ ca^ asfaai alat® atca ai 1 

faf« afata '«aca aaa 

c^tfaa aa*a atai 
afaa aaa faaa-caaa 

^a ai 'ata y 
aafa asa caa ^ata 1 
a«t-atta aa ataa ^t«a 
faaa-caaa artay^pi 
■aasr ca fia «ta 's^ caa 

aaf aa apfa atai 
ata faaaa aafa aat^a 
s^a atatfa ata y 


ca fca faaa «aa aaa 
f«aa cataa-^tfa 1 
^ afa-fia aaa afaa 

atatfa aav atfa y 
'»ca faataf^ aiaa lafv 

atafa ai aa ^t's 1 
at«n faa fa^a aia atataa 
af^ai cafa afaaj y 

I 

aafa ^aa-^rtai 1 , 

altpa afaai c'ea ^aa 

ata aaa t^a caai y •a* y 
ataa aa aa atfa faa Maaa 

aa aa aaat atf« 1 
"afaa afta ata aia ^aa 

aaas® atfafa-’ftf® y 
aa aa ^tafa* ©atsa'staft 

et'saf fa^ cata 1 

at®^ a's faa'ea aaa 

fafa fafa at^fa cata y 
c®ta aataf® a^j^a aaa af® 

faai faca ataa «tta 1 
faattaf^ a^a afa ^'sa'® aa 

'l![fa®tt ^a ata v 

a^^atac*aa aafafaa ntfa ataai at^ 
at^ ; atacatata aaa facwtaatft aatwaa atai 
atat^caa area ’S[afaafata'fa^a^ ai atr® 
aaf^ <jcaf ’at'^atac^fa ca a^aaa «iatft® 
alati? '«tal ?atfaa-catia ca 

atata feaa fa^a afaai aal ata an 
aiaar ati ca aafafa® «?t'^ata’«r ^aaca 
atcitata afaatc^ atai aat^a a« ffa afaia 
atfa at ; f®a «itaal caai ata— ^aatai aa* 
ftfa acfta «aa f*r^a afaai «tata awa 
atcitata afaca caca areaa 'i^a- atfaai atai 



sic’tar ^®f5 

'«iw^'«fil *ltw^ C^ *( 1141 - 

>lt?tWJ Wc'S *ITr«3tf^-, 

cn^ »i^wir fecii^r « 

5»1l «=^ft9W <^»l^»l 

'«ttt»lt5s^1 t ‘«1I9I C^^9| 

c^, tr«f3 »ir5t?j hi *fttt®i^«ffH5i 

* <^ ‘Stf^ *it^ R<a 

Hsftirs Hl«tH HI I 4 ^CH ^Ht'8 HH1 HR9*P 
CH, H5 C6^1 Hl'q« 'ilHt^'*. ^'^HtHHf, 

*tHaH»1ta 511 Htt I 

'?'5fl1< >5f *t,f«f'«r9|^ CHilH *41^ <ltHl r^nl ?5IH 
««.HW ®Hla IHHH «lWl'5-’55^ ’IH 'Qf^i^.'Q CH 
fnwt’l Hlfn^ '5U1 HHl Ht^HT I 4 Slt#lH 

*fH-^'$ifirtH?j ^^IHi <t«ft«iN CH P;’?[f%^r '^m- 

^HCH fn^H 5^91 fH9tC5, 91 Hilt'S @5'® 

Cf 9 ^CH ? ' 5 [' 89 T^ T>HU 9 < 2 tt^H 

*tfH9 '« <21619^ 'SHH «1«(tH Hfl^J 

H^91 *tr^l!tl?— 4 ^«t1 HRl'® C’ftHt 9t9l Htl I 
f¥l fH'®t« ?SI99 f9Hif *411 CH, HT«fI '« 'SfriUJl 
HW'8 CH '®1C9 'SH» ceil 9*91 'HtHlfHlH9 

CHti9 HtrH'5I-*tf99^ "S Hf^HH«f»I CH®tCH 

HTfC^J 'HafH9 HI I <411 «lt#tH ’jrH9 H?9’H 

>9 «2teT9 91^^! ^tH91 • H"l‘('8tt9 Sf'^ HI H^CH 
^iHtfHC'R Ht9l C9 -STtflH Htft®!, HHtH-®'^ 

C9stH f99C99^ "HtCHtesil H'89’t9 

H^9 HI— ^?t'« f9' f9C"r9 ^f99l 9f»Il^ 9^19 ? 

9tWtHt9 'H9®H Cali Htft'5J-9^ 9t9 HtW9 

ftCHHeJf CHH H9H9 'Sf^Te *9^- 

«t9l '6 HtfH'Sj" HtH9s 9tHT*11 ®t9t9 

aw '«9!t9 ^f99l 9tHTHl HtfHC®I9 C9 

tl1t-«f9^H 9ff9l« HH^ HietlfH, 

HtHI <Slt#N tf'*® ^tf9^1C9 '#tHt9 ^HfHt9t99 

^ '6 ceirt fH ^9 9 ci I 


H'etf® HHt9Wt’1t«IJt9 H9'SrHtH 

■ft^t *419, <9, fn, ? 9t9tH9 4H[t9 “9tHt9 
98199 <Ji?t‘l 9tWt»l1 'St9l9 C9'l9i-91H '6 CHt^f 
HtH9S alW9 <219*19 9fr99l 9tH1H1 91%®! C9 \9t99 
«11H9H ®f99ll5H-fe9l9 9*199 ®«,®'|9* CH91H 
<Q f%9^® H?C® ^'2t1#lH 91W1H1 9tr99 ^lf^9 
91*^ ^9 H19 I 

999119*9 <S(W CHir9*ir*rl9, wRHIH, HHitH 
.StfHW <3|9f®H .<t9-^1itf«rcH9'S «ICH® 
'H<2l9tf9® 99 «I1tl I ®f%9 5lf9HH 'HWl® 
99 - 9 i'^l 9 99 ® %C 9 • ’^HHl^t® at’SJI '‘it 
eiflHH RWl® 99'9^19 HlH « 999Hli 991— 


99-®*^l9 H19 1 

99-H9^ 1 

3|iJ|H1'1‘1« 


HtH9l9ll® 

o 

9HH9 

o 

H9flH’9 

• • >> • 

^1H9*19II® «t'ff® R9la 



99t9fH 99111CH ^9i® 8 HlCsitfe® 9lC9 ; >«ltH 
^tH5l 999lt9lC99 9f6® ^C9®18 99 
9*f99l **1919 95H19 Hfie? (99 I '21919 

U| 9 >|l *( 9 ^ 9 H 99 * 19—^11949 9 <^ 4 RfH 21919 

%t 9 l 9 ^f%* C 9 t 5 — 

^ I 

999-®lHCH H9CH 

<« f9* 99fH 'H1919 I 
2|'f®-’19 f99l ^9IC9 *tf99l 

59»H ^f9H <2119 V 
hI <2 C®Tt9 ®f9«[^Hl9 I 
C9H 99fH 99^,9 

^9tH HI 'SfH %9 II <9 I 
HI 91tfH HHfH C9H 4RfH 'ttfH 
C9*H #Tl9 CH19 91 I 
9HH 9fH>l C®9 
9f«rc® HI ew 91 I 







swim ^tffl fs»^tr?ii« sjtftt 

sWtW s»1 JlH ^<J1 I 

s?1 wtlH 

srai^ *ft»i H 

»ii«r? 

»i®tl «W,fsi I 
<«®l c^w csit« ww 

cms» II 

«si ^fTtni (PTt^r® 

c®t*» I 

^ SRfs? fsi»tti»i sia *tl'? «w 

>iT® g 

'sfswi '®ltt*r ®f?wi 

fsi«rr<ti I 

c^gt^sj j|:<gfai 

^9 c®tsg i’lf 5ii^ g 

9fs( csr^l;STl? <t?aitTr 

mw ®tnjf c®isr I 

fm 

^t®n ®i*i g 

’gf? aw-ff® mi— 

-55^ I 

s(m®-i*rm sg*«r >i4tgi*i 

C®tf®»|-^f»l^-’ttis» I 
ws^~ f^®T1l 

®® ®® c»t m ®Tcsj g 

%5g fwsg c®»n g jp g 

C®t5W ^ ^fsj^S I 
fsi^ 1%i®®isT m siRm siisf 
fHfiif® ftgftgi 

®gi®m VN I 


®gi®i»i sgm ^*R 
^sg m f|sg fsi>it»» g 

"Wsi cmt 

«fgiH-"tgisi m »tt«( I 

'®®iii cn vfl® «isi»itw g 

’®f®»ltll ^<sn ^911 ,_ 

grtsf^l I 

Ftsa ftf gi ^gi cHtm 

®flw f^gitfig® 
99 ^s! irm g 

sit»ii I 

misT fsiiaitf®® ^3 
mt®* ’»t®l g 11 

grfifR 

’Ttsg m® 9(9 m^«r 

sifesg-^’tisr’g 11 
c»it5sg-'«Tgi»t»i 
5t5fii c<rfgi I 

^»w-m ^*t- igfa 99 

c®^f® sgs«f-f®i»itgi g 
. tfrm mt’fw g^gf ?gj«risg 
^tcsg '^rsr® CS9 'Bup I 
®9® ?[* ® ^raigi fegfw 

mf»rw-%-®w g 

^sg-B,— 

gftsg^ I 

»i4t-®Rr gtfii 5«i»i 9 ^ 

msg mgi «fii ®f?rm 

5fiii® sgi *itigr giti® g 





^t»l1 1 

f^f 9 '^«I1 1 Jp » 

CTttI 

s»Ntir?i 5r*u>i I 

’ft"! fw!ri «(^ 

fsjfisi c«<^j f’tn M 

Wf<l?l1 Clt^l II 

^tt^I I 

'gf<m '^’it’p? 

« « « 

f ? isn «nr '?’«rlt 

mstn ®Ti»i I 

« c’lt'si wf’^m <F»ii9iii 

^5t«(t3 ^t'8l ’?^»r 

*i^«»^c4a ^fursc^— 'st^fe 

in^nii »KT® ’i'ft^f«i-’itfe'5i ^9 c^wi^ 
orf^ratfiE C2tt 

crr^tfec'® uit ^<*11 ^sn— 

's^-’rf«n 

c»rl^ I 

«f1 *fw 


CW^-^r® >lts» ^3 5^11 f^lfsi'B 
®’»I II 

9t^I 

'5t®1 aW-lN *f?-?[®siT8 '?*l| 

'®rap8'm ?8 1 ’Ptw^ 

9>f»lt9tw® C*l\r»l^ 8®S|1 ^f»l81 ft’Pta ’Pf^C'S 
f 9^l»It9tW8 *l?«lt^'5T 

'8 51<s(t® <1Tfil*tttfel® «f»f?»ll5n ^ftfl ’Itftt'Bfe *I1 1 
f^fsi aw-^f^ *f?-^®5rt8 

^8t*i vftn, Jiwm «rf»i8i 

^CI'SPI «(f8’P «r»'5l i2l?45i 9f88tw— 8f»IC»I 
'Bj'jjfv 5»i I ^>rl ’it5»ij c>r 

*l?9'gtf'rW8 Jif?'® ^ais^l 9filC>l 

9f8'5-f88t8 ^ 

8t^C® *ttC8 *11 I 9*|5lt9tl98 ll®*lt8 ’1'fr-»ltf>I«J 
'Q f5:a«8 *fT'®t'® 8»I « 9^8^ 

>Sj?tt?«l few '»IC'T5 9®isr|-"rffe'8 f8?1® 

C9t*l *tt'e8l ^18 *11,— 

f*i*F& ffefjj ^c’l'vi ’rw’i<®t®9t8 8fnfife 

C8 »)*rif9 ®^C8*I 85t?l 8911 *Tt9»rjl 

9^»rf9tt«8 'fl’pfe ^f«*i® >rfai1- 

®C>«f® *t*r fe®.w 9l®8tt 1*189 I 

I 

9t® 9*1- f®t*l 

C®9 I 
®t*r 9® * 

C'8*H«t C>19 II 

aR®-f •!- *rn*r 9®- 

»it*r «»t*i I 

^9 9*1- 919®- 

^ 99 9T9 II 

^f99-99- 9tl® 9® 

1*19 C99 fh® I 





»rtf«r»R 
^«f C**! 'St^ I 
'»Nf »!? 

cen I 

* f^fH*^aF5T* 

?t>r «?< «•! I 
f 91- f^^lf ft's 

’ll CT9I I 
»T?9j-^f? ^’»»r 

'5?9l-1tf« c««| I 

« 

^5T9it^tc«5 >«^ *nrft :— 

f%91 C^1f%91 

«r5rf^ n" 

^'5ltf^ '6 »tf^t"l'<W5— 

“^if^ ^»ratf*«»i 

«r«r 

’(W’!l 5 ic 9 | if^sn »” 

'•'^ ^c»i ^tait« 

« l?irpati 5* JTtait? ?t»i ^ ’'fRuti 

(apiii: ) 

?it5 I 


’#-^»«Rl I 
( >) . 

«^ft-5tar, ftiw 5TTW, 

*tft)-’|'8», 5?1 9tW i 

""(im? cn « c’ti w«t% I 

( ^ ) 
c 

f^?«l 5?*l «C9|,— ' 

<IT?1 ‘t»I^-f%l'8t!I1 Wl ffsf- 
'^t^T9 c»T w c’fi «rf9rt?r «R»rff5c i 

( « ) 

'Br?J5 'Itf^^l fT!l ; 

vi Jt'Wfca <»Tf3 feii ^^-^t%,— 

'*tt»it!i c^i c^ C’tl '»rt*ita I 

( « ) 

5 «I»»I 1 ^f«n 

■fT« "fac^ «rtt>i i»it9r *p»c*( •, 

«it% ^*it*rtfi 

CT « c’ti ^ 5 ?t% I 

( ‘ ) 

r^*if9 art»r »JT«f ^t*f, 

^fw-^‘n-c«ftt’f ^ik 

C^l « CMl «tW5 I 



b-si 'e fell I ] « ?t9rt^w (2f^5i I 


!rw^ '8 

ismtni 

csii '8 

5f8c^ 

Jiwws if«r^ ’«rr«i{^"f5» ?tai c’f’ri >a? 

^t<I '3%- 
?ta[ ’flFNm f' 5 t<^ « «f« 5 t 5 rr®.t 9 iJj I ^tl% 
»rtf?t'5j?i <r^?i ?tN m ^tc9ft »ttf?f%j^ ’(fsT^l 
*ffa55 fjfi's "»t^i ’pfit *11 1 c^^i, 

. ^P|l ^tf^^ll r.’FMi? 

CPtSt*! 5 tf^ 5 | -■{ »Itf^«J-»!f^?IH 

^<t9iw f?:si!f I tJTf? 

'« »(tf^ t«5tfel 

C’t*! I C’Pt^, 

*11^, ’Pt^Tll'9 ^^»t, '«»t5 g®®-*!® 

'9 C^f^CPftN 8ll5l 'aiC5s<riI C<»I1 

'tf»I5j C35%3 ’P!'*(9t?I 

PJtfv— ^tf^lStf^^ItV ^5^ ’lf'if«lC«ri S[’4® ®a( 
»itf?f«j^ ^t'ot?r c?«fl '^f&csi'S ’^ISc's 
’ttw, ?i'» nfa^fi '9 *i«’f 6^*1 

c^i ^Tafi ®iil ^t?c^ I 

Man proposeth God disposelli — ^t^JCSPC^T 

»Ffe®nr— ^r<r ^a^Ti -, c’Pt*? >ffftf«j’F 

unfriended 

alone and melancholy ^?Ht? ^T3I1 ’PfsC® ^1*1 i 

’if^t f5«i cn ^t*tt3 »ltC«[? ’Pin^CSt’I'p 

*Tt4twi’m 4^ 3;?c9it^ 9 ^psisn- 

C»ll[ »I^fl1 5»t^«f4c*l ’Pt^ C^isf I Wt«tt«f 

Jiff'S ?l»l I 1 

*IW ^ C’Ft'l ’iWt C?r«tC1I ’ff^»lt»l *11 I 


^'S<!: 

aC^'g. <Jf <1t'«^«a ttf'5? <itsitfl 
C»lt^*t-flS »im ^<1*1 fCt^q 

5l«1 Sll '5’*|sit c=^«f •ttfflsit’T 

C9iT^fel f^®;i« '»int*iir8f’F ! "111311^ tfitfe- 

»l'^C«t 3 vfll’P’lta ’* 131 ^ I 31^*111 

’laf?*! ’Jtroc’i ’itfit® ^iizis ?f 5 i ^itc^ 
‘*i?i ^«[ *.T5t^ ?[t3t'r 9 r^ii’frg fn^ta^tarn 

fai’I^ TFS( 5tc<5 .5tc^ Sl|g J|.fasita 'Sltfl 3fat3- 

fssit’i— 3*1*1 c^rf't ^'5' ^iSCsitasSlta* 

5tait5l c^NatFa? I af f^fsi 4ip*f 

ntfaf®*! ? 3 ca 'arf» 5 ^f siir cjj ^itjrf^i ■»i 3 

fa*(c*r attr? •■f fai3f5t*|jf i 

fvf*i »i®c9iat 4^ ^*1^1 1 3ti{i ’tw -ifqwfii I 
"ffsi-ita C3tca c^ft'^sitsi I jjjii 

’t^ta ^*i as ram affam 5»w 

3fa*it>i 43ata affsiat^a ai^^l c^ffw ^tf*i i 
c^lt^ia caei<it^ta *iti’l'l 

af^statp 'Sin!i« at#t i aff’iai^a ‘j^i if® 
ac*® »rfal ^laU? i 

af9l c^fasita 4l5lJ3 avs? ssa 
I caai*i ®i'im 3i^tc3 ca 

a>tt9ia af<?ai cataai ®faca— 3t«ti® 

acaf? *iTt I ?s® ’piaa? a«.aa *fia siw- 
3tf®® t^f%aTfa®’ia aftra-’iiai 

f«t9ilf«ir’la ’iliiiaita ’m<c® sista *iitiasi! 
®ia5 af^aatp ^131, :5t'g.'^4, ^^atfa®tfla|*l 

5*51 asfawl lm£a> maa 5a aapi 

a'fat® ntia*i 1 *?£=# 4^ aitta ’i?»itf 

5ua r«»i, 4^*1 3pca caarawa 

1 ai'fia atat*ifaa ’qtcs*i 

a^^nat 3:5ia*iSl 4<m’e in*t?m '«»t£fe^ i ^Tata's 
W5,3tc^a fa «»i 6Ti«a ^*ia « afeat® 
^n\ 9 ^T'lSlc’F ®5r®it^< 

■®ram i al'^c® >2fcaf amta 

'ltd 4®I5 «ft< 9 ^aaiaai^f af%w 



^'9^ ^ '« cnW, W'O I [W'W, 


’jjnrff?'5'9 *rtl sittw^ c«r^'8t'9 *>t^i 

4f^t« ^1*11 «?t< «cwa «ti:'?^ 

^ I «rc'?5 ’T5 ^r»i»it’T— *»tt I 
sumfl’tCtiT «1 Bt«I 
f^at& c’ftsjifw 

T9Tf^ I *arc^ *i>i« JJlari, iff*?, 

f5i*rt»rr »i=<t«ri '?^'<fii« «rtf^'5 1 >«<(’!* 

nc^f f^«ni <5^3 *iw w<ri i 

'iitnt’i ’f r95i «itf^*it*i c^ >2t^t'« 

'JflJ '«’? *tU"f 

I *1^ 

) 'Q ( gf^’*Ic5 )-«f«?I^t'8 I 

'StBt^i ^tft I tsi 

•(wt? »i*i? '«iti»i5?i 

Bfijt'Bte I 

B'St^'eln, ^t5l *fl^5PtC8T s^t!»1 

^tWtf’F'5 «ttf^^— ^tar >1®, 

CT ^icm4 fq^ii't«i *»f®sr <15?^ 

?iaft< ^5 ^r«?n «riti^f.i I r«»fi ^<5 

ftvf®^, ^«i cbIj afjJtiitH ?ifl 

^v\ *tt«, . C’^ *«f^WC 15 

Btfilfefs .»|S(9 ^)t«r ®f99l ^tC'SW 

"Wits »nt« «icTl ‘flw^t'srw 9f*(»it9 i 

artltc® ^C« C9f®m *rttl«^.>??9tff»T W1 

a!t9 9fi|9t9 S!9I C®t*J >lrt '2rift*l 

^t9<l1 >« C95T ’T | 

f^9 caf%9 9taPt9t'a V** ’ltlt«cis*i *il— 

“arc® <1W 9t1 ®<n” I CW\f?C5 ?99t*( 091 

*tMtn, <91^® ’tt^'9 O I 9 fi(f^C^9 


®r9« I ^11^ Jianr ®1%-9nfl®1 c®t<rt9 

C»rt®T9t‘tr a9y« 9l91 C^IWH I ‘ 9t<1 O® 

®tCai^9 aii?i?pr »tt»Ttl91 a»CJ^® 

f9*l99BCT 9tafltT9 ’[t*?09l <9® Stft 

*ir9f9® 9ff99l f<rC»!H I a^tfif aft^l- 

^»lt>r I ’lt#t'« 9[tf?9l I ‘9»IC« CaflO 

*lt9 — <9^ f^9Cil9 ^*119 

=11 I '^19, 5t9 f9t 9^1 9t9 f 

'5t9*t9 ^t9t9 C®tC»I9 ^99 ! 9>'«®aFl 

9f»l91 9tr®91 ^^19 9ttfe 9131199 C9t&f9 

t«Jtf9 991*91 f99l C95191 *191 091 

9*91 9f?9t9 I 91^19 9laf1W9 f%'B9 aiWt®* 
I <99«R 941, I«l9l- 

91511 f5*i I 3® 991 ^9 9H»I1 95® Ora 

*ti:39 ‘fnf'*' (C^t^t) 09lt5 d>faiatt9 *11*91 
9J«>I9W 9f91 |f&9lt9 I 919 91^199 1—99® 
*51919 9999f9 49*913 *531 f99r9«H9 all's ®f9- 
9tC9 I *^19 -a® C9C® e9f9»ll9 4’F 9(Hr9> *tr"59l 
5^9'^, 991 9191^0® ^*"^91 91'«91*91, *51919 9131- 
999 999 9sl'1<59lf9 *519^9* 1991 *9 *519^® 

C919» C"I191*91 f9W '919 4^ C9t9« ^*119* 91919 
*19'5W 9f9^ 919*9 ‘lit® #ir*H«t« I C9f9ail9 
91«19 9ll9 9^9', '9199'9 99(®'9, C'9999ai, *Bf^ 
ailC? I ^.«f99ir3 5119*19 *9l95l 4lf*9*59 C’flf?- 
919 1 *1C99 ^f9lC9 f®!* ^*ir5iaf 

®f9t« ’1lf9»ll9 91 I 

Cl9l9 C«f9W*t9’tC® *9^<91 ®f99l9 HIT 
C’9«5lt99®99 99 C9lI9ar 91^ fiFt99 I 

C9* 9lC3* *Jl9f 91919 C919 9l9 ^191519 **119 
C9*59lf ^If991 t 'lflS 99 I 991919 99H9 91*91 
C*9I9 *93199 9*91 *»t9ll99 91^19 ' 

C®9 C®9 99f99 9®1caf 9llf99l ^nf**® 9*t*I9 I 
'*rf«f9f99£^9 9<9Jl 9l^]f99W9 1*99 9*9lfl9 1 
C'9vrt99®91 9f5®C99 4* 91^1 ^£*5 itf^C*® 9 
99191991:9 9®»fC® 9l9W ®1»I<91 ®f99H9i9 I 





] 


f^f^?i <si5(t»i 




c’»i*f'8 artl « Htt I 

^•t««i*ffl'5l <9 f^|*f!r-5(5 »!^*Ii:^ 5J1S 

I ^tir® «tr«(!iiK»t$ i. I 

Wa at’i’P 3(t<5 I ^?tai 
5(1 ^»ia« ^9j5(j c^^tcaaasura '"(tv’fjjsi atfasca i 
«f«r5(faac<a era A !i^l(>-Sansl<rit 

^fi '9 '5;®<3i5t faat?-«rat»it c^riraan® 

'a^a*'«(Fi8t^it? c5|5( ’I’^Hcaa a[H 

^a I «ia ^iata^’lMa «(wta5^ 5(laT5(ta 

ftw, ’:(t*r’iati « a’Tfwta a^Ti^aa at'?lr« ‘^i^fa’ 
^ta*i I 

atatsiHta ac’Vit’ttajta, aia*f5® a^awia 
«f ^5 aicaafwsj 4ttBi«tatfa«. "a ^a- 

c^itaiwa a^air9C5i5( i asii ata 

^f^ai i(tfV faiia '«a?ft9Ta ai'aa 
at^a ^Tf«<rj ataa afta^f at? i 'sca 

^ai ^tC5 — Birds of feather flock together, 

batata ca? atata atcaija ataa'^K '«ai’l 
^aa at? ® f 

C*(H afaata, «itatati« caai ata&ta 
ft^a at*ft fa<ta awat*P a«ta ^facaaa aa i 
tftcaa-'^iaa ^®a ’itc< asaat 'q ^ca 
a[aSl« ^"ftf®® aa i cate® 

a?aTf^ I atc< fpc’pa «(9atca afaai- 
fataa^ afaata ^ta a^atf^a i aia^a ata '«(t'i»- 
C8ta ^at*ttaita, ^^ffa fe^a^a ata, -Stf^atraas 
fawaag' aa^aata, ^a«tfa® aaaa ata '« 
afaaiaa a^ata’a ata a^arata cs't^a^ 
acataaacaa ca\catfat«i '« af^taa faraasar ata 
*ttffaf^ atajtatatta, a^caa^w aataaf®, acataaa 
aia it^aai, at^faa altasaata aa, af«®ata 
atacata as'^aH afaataa a af«®, «t^a 
’H[a, ^i?i a^aeat fa^t^aa, fati®ia-a"aiaa 
acaarata aaj, caafata ata cu'^tift.aa^a'ata 


acitataita, ^faaaa af?r^, ®fatga sc^tatiita, 
•Stfasatfaa faf<Prata ata, atataata acHfjtatajta, 
ataisar a^aata, c’Pataata aa^aata, afaartaaf 
ataata aaatta, aaaata ^fa catacaa a^, aar- 
caa^f aaaa caa'saaaaw ^cltataua, ^ajta=? 
aa»Ra fatat^ '« aaata a!(%a fs^taPi 

acatataita, afa^iaa acaasw fata, ‘at^it^r§a’ 
cacasrstata cata '« afaacaa miaaa aatata 
a%aaa? a>ft 4taa ra*?. « aaaata at"af®i^ 
^^ac’aa aaiaca '9 ataartf aaat%a <^ata aPaa 
'a<5(^ ^ ata^i afaatfsia i 

faaia-staiat a(®fa aaiaata ca aft® «(tatta- 
a^c® a®ta ^lataa aa i ca aati®a— 

“caatia c®taai c^pfa®, aaa— 
atfefa’Xaj ^® 'jat®a,— 
f r®a aiata, f®faa aaa, 

'atfa *ca 'B’at’fta r-* 
«i^f® at® atfefa'jt^a ’tat^a »[« c’ifacaa ®®?t 
caaata(< T[f® a®:? ati^fa® a?al i 

®taaa a®arta a®taf® acataatatajta a^aaar 
faat^i aatataa a'?'®i i ?ai catt^ ^ata 
^atatt aa att \ a'f ®tt« 'aa’ifa® aj%acaa 
aftiataa 4»f® aai’S{^f®*}^< fall ® cfefaattatfa ati 
®ai aa, ®'5.na ^®j<ai afaf® a a®taf® ’3t<'q;, at^a 
'«tf®®tai I atr®® atca'9 ®ata— “par®t^a «a? 
at«'5ar®as '^Ta, 'atatt’pa Naaii^ C'Sfaaa 'gfa, 
® ata atatfataa ra?i ® atfa^itafa® 
a'?ffa, 'a’^itiaa aar^fa, ?t®aj • ® a®- 
ftf*>'5,ataiaa atfa^fa, -at^a ®tac®a aaii^'^fa— 
*ii? ^f®agfa® %® 'g.fat® ‘^atfa’ ra®X ®faal 
-ataattaa '«(®)<ai ^rataf?"— ?®itfa ®ata caaa 
«aat' 5 aa faaa ® aaa®l a(ft® a?atcf c®afa 
trata “’ftat afa® <1®® a®t ®aa^ ®ta^a ftai 
a«aai, at®ta ®^aa c®a c®ta ^^a c®a c®ta aa 
a?ai i aaa ata a «Sa®ira® faaa? atfa®!"-* 





'St«[t^ ®tsf, 

'fi ffesi I ^ci ntiir^Jl 

«r®t£«fa'« fiE»t i ^ta f^*i 

•itfeNlcata c^ftaa^ra w’si^j:*fa #l1nft>i, 
‘ra^Ra'^£5»a’ atataif??F 
I at«fa=F at?a '^r«'5ta£«ta 
’la*! '"jae <iiafn wW'i atfaf^ja' '8 

tifeaifaas 'scaja Jiatcat"r ^flara ^^aa 'af^'siaa 
^taai asaa caraatf? i 

>rt^£^£aa atsi^atft a^-® 

‘aa’a^ta’aai’ ata^ asfa^l ataaata a^ a^^a* 
a^'® aica ajatata fa^a aataiaa ^'ffaat’ 5 r< 
«r«tca « aatata a^«?6w aaft 'q ataala fa^a 
^®caa aa<ca fata at^tfa® ^a«Tfaa acai ata 
^tw^ta a'staf^a ^taa aiaa astaa. 'saa aatata 
aataa^fara ata araj 8 aw '2ff®raraa 
^fiaa aat^»:l caa i 

«ta>£a\aca, f% «taat€t£<j, fa* ^i^taata, 
»rtat«fa1a ^ata«ta 'af^staa ca aacaat 
afaaatt^ « arataifa^ alatf^a ®tai aaa a*a®tfa 
'0 at^atia i a>«.a3 ^aa^atta 

aaaaataf^ ataata 'aaa a^fa caascara 
faarfMt caas^t a^fa^ta a^alt ?«( 
a>raai asra^a aca af^caa— 

“aT8 faf aica, '^aa-faata, 
aacaa sta ^a aia a^ca, 
at5 ^*aiat® aafaai aca, 
ataw a'®”— 

'saa rat"! s^aa^a ^aia^a ^llai 
aaarca ‘awat^a^i’ aafa ^faai i ca f« 
at^fa® cafaata faaa, a<a1a aa i ata ^t«c®ta« 
aattaa ^4 laai^ai at^ata ^wtai afataa i 
^tatai ata ataii'stcaa ^r®®taca c^ta 'aatfei 
afta atfaf«j® ajwa aa^taai ai fiat^al 
(?rw5 aticaa afaat 'atai attaatfacaa ttatai 


'aa9!f faati atai atfa^iaa i ata ^t«c®ta cata 
>aa$i • fataa 'staa -at^aa acaa ar^ i 'Stata 
a^®fa ataa*^ ,— ‘atatcaa al^«ta) at«ftai— 
tatc®^ atatwa atfa®j I awatfa®it 
atatcaa 'firta i ^att «(tatcaa wt'^aiaa faa’fa 
^Q Bff^a ataac«p «(aa asfaal atfaca i ^atiaf 
'aa«astcaa a^ca ^a^aFtiaa «r9 atfaal atf^c® 
a^ca I atatfai aa« ^a^i aa’ftia ^feapa 
^faal aitc® alta, '^® aica sfaca at i ’ «tfaaf 
'Q atwtw at afaal ^Ha 'aaai 
a®ta a^ta afaia -at i ' a«rta ^lal aft'Bta 
aft<a akaa ^acait afaw a^ca atatc® tat 
aa« ®t®la «?tacaa 'e ^tafl®f t ’tfa^^ a^faw 

atca ca? aa« f^faa aata f®^a atca*t ^at?i® 
a?ca I ca‘«a ast? aa, at^ ?«aa"t 'sial *jfaatc® 
caara ’ai^®--caaia ’jR’^ta faf®a ^tr«a qsata 
laf f® a'fac^ca— atatw ^a? ata aaaj ( 'iiaa «fta 
aa ) a«r®taT8 ca? ®tai atw atca ca? faaca 
avj atfaai a'*:« atafaa^ta aatafa faf® a?ai 
ata ^rac®a?cai talc® a®ataajt^ afaaaa, 
^ajaata, <a®t5l aita 'e alaai at?— fafa a<?«taTa 
^af® ataa =®fac® ata ^latc® «tt 2 lta 
cai^a »ta aa^ aaa aa® ca^sta ® at^tc? 
aaa ®faai a?c® a?ca i ®ta? aa®iata— ®ai 
atatai aifac®ja aaa, ®af® 'q '*tata i’ 

^^® atcaw^’aa farcaat aaHa afaaca §af?® 
a?c® at aifaal aaT^^f®'^®® ca ft? ’lai caa 
®tatc® 4r®ta afaal aiita— (i)aca"f-®acaa 
a® a^ala, {<) cajtac®a a®^a t^i? <afaatcaa 
a® atataj a<sia i *1;® at^atca aataaf® aaHa 
«®iatH ata faai af?atf«caa i 'oaa aa^- 
aaif^apca >a? ??6l «t®ta? t|Ct® a?a t 

*ii®'aa catfa cataata aa at? i ®taaa ait«. 
«a®?1 aa®t at®ai afaal caa i "Haa at^ >*l®ta 
afacaa ca a^acaa a® ‘a#ta atfa®i'afaaa’ 



I ] -si^t^i • 


ac«iSt ( ^t^*i 

C^tsf 

s 

^*19 i?t?r ’i"t< nr?- 
FrtSl'Sta I "t"t«J3 

at«tt 

'St^l ittSt'Q "t® CPltS'fl l^t^t'5 

♦ttfiiw^ s?1 I '5^*1 Ct«ST 'A\ 

^tl.'Q g’t f’J'i 

^rarjaisT I ^t®I 

’Itf, « ’^9t3t«f *l^S?5a «tf^’F =lf»lf1 

^t*tr« 1 f!f^ '^t*it'% '• 

«lt« ’ISI'SI 

^tl’t S’ff^'5 ’Fr<C»l*1 I— 5t«1sf, >lf^«i*! 

’l^'i’sif^apw 

i21«1*1 K%% 

»f<«l]1 51^1^ I C^lH 

’T«(1 •, «i|5»fl?*1 iSl^H ^f^C»I51— *f*f 

«p*» ’i«r^ ^t?*! •*fc"r f'wtsi =¥19 9*1^ - 

f«»f« *1lf9 ‘It?*’ ( f«f9 9f»19l»Itai '«lt9 «fl*F«!*1 
9f^9l ^1^191*1— =51^1 95C9I =S^9t*1 919*1 =1-t4‘l 

<*191? '«rtc%‘ ‘?"f9C5P ®’r9f*f I r®f9 '2t'®l9 
^f=BC»l9— ‘f919[ «r9 99 l’ 

»rt9 ’Btt'i9C'5l9 <Hl5t^91 9*099 ^199199 *^^9* 
9f9W9— 999H9 91«f9 9^ 9ti:9 =»ft*5^I 99 i 

’9[t9t9f^9ep9 9=5 *F9 99 I *!t5 ^9 
99 I '*09 «ff'89l9 99 9tt I ^'*(9 ^=i;3* 

f6«9«9 Tr1"t 991’19 '£t«t9 9>r9t®19— 9t9 ^1'9l9!t9 
*ft9 *1199 »fl9s«!9 9^9 =« f*!f9^ «109 9tf9*i9 
9tft9l *1^9 1 99*1*19 91=5 *599 »lt9 ■9T'!!IC'5t9 
<l't'?t^9l f59l999 9t99 9Jtf'Slt9t 5tC*I9 ^Ifi9 

^f99l f9W «9*F99 9991 9^t99 ftf® 9lW9 =9 
Ctl9W9t9 WB <9 9tC9» 9t^9 9t9 9lf9C9|9— 
9*9«tf9 9t91 ^*59^ 9C9t^*5 9^C*I9 I 9[fl*I9t9 


99tW9'9 vi|9t«f9 '£lf=5f9r9 919*1 99=9t9 9*tt9t 
*5tJ 99*9 9t9T9l^ 9^199 I '®'!.99 99*^ 

9f99*'?1 9f99l 9f9t*I9— “*59^91:99 'lf'‘f>9 

=9199 r9C9t*f 5f»191 '9ff9C=5C19 >ii9i9 C=¥9 C9*9 
9199— *51 C9ttfel C9t39 99 I =9ttaf1 >99af 

f9f»I9l f9f«f9l 9ftW =¥r4C=5 9tC9 *999 ‘*99*99 
^lf5 9l9t»l’ *99? '«*tTf9 fB^999 9T?,C9* -£t*8t9 

=¥f9 1” '»ir9*Ft?t"f9 9'9f95l'5 99« «t«t9 ^^=8 
9t*I I C2f1^9^ .9^9^t9]t*?t f9*I*I ^tl*9t»l9 
9^1=5 9l*p 6tr'p91 91^5*1 I 

®t9l«H99 ‘9*991’ ^<9* 9sf9^1 =9 •if*!® 
9194 ‘®t9®l9**f9l’ 9?»I I 

«tf®f9r99^i:9* ^5t9->ir^*lt9 *!t’lTtf9® ®f9C99 
9f9l9l f99S9 9*149061*19 I C*! f999C*l 9l^9t9 
<5rc^ 951 ®f99t9 999 9!9 ^t®C®t9 9^C»I9 

f5r9 C9^ '411:311 9sr9¥t®t9 Bf991 9t^C99, fB® 
9ri*5t9t9 «lt9I9 9^C=*f9 I '2ltBlf9®t99K9 

9t9 «1\®1®19C9* *l»9t*r fwi:*! C9f999it9 9® 9®1 

9191 99 I 

6«-f9*?t-9®t4 fe®(9-9f^9l99 *19 9tfl9 9^ 
?>-C« ^-> fel f999-f9^l4‘t-9i9r«9 '«ir9C«1"l9 I 
«*C9C¥^ ^9tl® ^9f9® f6C99 91 I ^9]^ 

CW C''tt99t9 99 *9909 C99f*t f®|'? C9r99t99l I 
99 9T^ '£t®t9 9*t99 C9 ‘'»t®t® 9t9 >811®]=? «IT«I1- 
9«t*ir®4 *!f»®t9*l '9'<Fj! 9919 *J9®^9tt9 

9^® 99 i *9912 ®t9l 91 ?[t9l Btf9§! "It'«tt9®t9 
9®t'1f®9 '*9r®®t9‘fl «9=¥^rt9 99 99 9^® 

®«.99 9®1 Brr9 "!t9t9 f9«'8* 9^® I’ '9*11 9t159J 
9J9'91C® =9191®? '99ll f6l*19— ®tW^ 9? 
91=19 <2l'8tl9 ^19 f9l«l9 9l»I 91 I ^^91 

It*?! a *9®5l ^r® 9T9t9* ^9 '81^19 *^^=5 99 I 
9’*fl®Sl *i9t®9 «f«t9 ‘9®’^ Eiilars^f d ® revised 
® 99 I 

*t9f99 9®Tt»l C9*!1 ir fet4 999 9®1 '9t4« ® 
*5[1tf9C99 ®1^jf99^t9® 9f9f®9 9J99t9® ^f®* 





H (ftt '9^’t? f^SfS *t?l *t5 

'8rf«'5i^*i ’iii ^wsi I ’iti? 

'st^ « '8l^l?ft^t^ 

Wt^, ?*l, ^iT’t WW 
’^twt^sjl ^f?5tn5C»IH 1 f’lflril 

I ’^f'® 

>iwi*t «tt«»i 'st^a ca ^’-ii^Sr V9ii 

®f5l .in%atf»ica5at *^a*i at«ti 

I at^a «rf®®ta*i 5tatf«»i, 

^tc«t'? cail^a'sf ca ^a^i*i?®tca '8t^aTif»i 
4 i[« ata ’ll I <a»ii '^f^fa'S' a'aata, "("t.aa 
ai^a *f1^® snatai fawsi aa i 

®taia' a®i ®tr?<5 atota fa'®'? a^at ata '« 
atsjit aarta catsiat^i aa i <«r®fafaa'sf 

c^a ‘aatta ’ft® fafafe 'satca ‘fr® faf^fe affaal 
awa atata afa^gaa ^fat® atfacaa i a'?^ ?staa 
fa^a ca ««rr® a's«aa af^acaa 'afaiaaa atm?, 
<e<f«a«.aa^ ^aia cataata atc®i:'a aa® aata 
uia^ -s»f®aia aac^caai i ^ata aca aa ^l<ri- 
faa^ta^ afaf® ?raca^ tata -a®&l f®atal 
aifac*® auaai a'stt® caara caai ata cata 
caaa^ 'Jtata a^®i ai waai caa ^faata aaa 
ata ai I casiafei ai *t1^ c’fta^i ai 'a^- 
^aftal c"faarac®aai ^caaafaafa- 
^ 'aa^ta^ tfCt® aa i 'fltac’l c«tt®twa ca 
fa at« aa ®tai atfa ai i a®ta fa f? 'Staai 
a^a-ca cata faaca fa afawa— atai 
cata aa caat afac® atcaa ai i >aa® "ai^ta 
afaacaa fa §ca« atfaa aa lati ata ai i 
aiw afa afaacaa attlifa’^taa afafa faaa ataa 
caataitfa aa®: Jiaata atatwa aaaa 
aaai ^aaa a ca^ aaa -staaifa atca afti- 
ataa faf<^i aacaa acai a"t.< afe® ate® atta 
aS^'caa catttaeaa ata ®ta«taaatatt afaal 
*aa^ ?tw aaaa a^® a^ca--®tai atca cata aa 


^ata <a®5i atateai a^r® atia— a^acaa® 
at'f®'®i aa i ®9T» aiaffl® 'Sta®, caata ^fa- 
ateat atai atca, ca»a a^® aftai tfft® atr® 
atta I ®iaca acaa atatai ®tai 'ata® aaa 
faata >aaa ®a®ta"aa aa att atati® '«®a a?i- 
af® aai at^c® atta i »a®a faaa a^ca aai 
caaaataa ^iwa ^caati afaal atlt® atca 
fa® «aaa ®Tatcaa fe«.ata ca«ai aaatai 

t 

alata ata aa ®®®: caaa ® *®a- 
a»ta afa® ®faatta «ia® a^® ® 3 ^® aa 
® caaa cataata ^af?® aa— ®tatt® fa aaj fa 
a[at®a caat cata afa aat tt^ttal tt'^ttal 
a®aa aatatfa ®fai® . t’ai afacaa at i »iiaa® 
caaifnatia cata caaa «iata ata® ati afaal 
attt®t®a ® "aa® catt®ta atai a®taf« aataa ® 
af®aa c®ata ctfaa aj'St® ®ta caa^ feaf®® 
att I ^tata faata aa ai m®a ^waata cata 
aai caaa at^c® af®atfl fa ai i ata cata 
■ii^ aa ca afaaa atataa caaaiaa (ttatcaa caata 
®aj attf ) f af atta ate® «ataatca,aft'® aa i 
afa caaafaac® ^'^ata fac®t aa ®ta afaaa ®aai 
af®aa faaajci ®aai ^ atai aa® a^® ® 
aa 1 t® atat^® ista® ‘afaaa ataii’ ata faai 
JiaJit atfac® attaa, ®tatc® ^aafaca caaa ^"^ata 
ca®ai atca c®afa afaataa «ia®ta^a caa <a®tl 
atataifa® tf®ata at®® atta i 'attat®ata® 
ata® ®raai atta i «a®®^ ®ai afaata ®tai 
a®taf® ® atai-a»taf®ataa af®®tai ®t'?i 4 ta®- 
catataatfaaa ar®aa®tfa a®a®l at® ®fat® 
atta att I tai at®fa®t ®:taa ®ai i 

a®ifa aaa ^stfifaraa^ atfa attlt® 
®®ta-af®ata aa i ®ata ^aettai a(»Sl 
aa wft, ^'ta ®tfr® ® ataataata® caa 
®ttataa a?atf®a i ^f? f®®a«a ata aataa 
af®® ®ta®5l ®1'ta a® afa atfaatfa® i 



»R«in I ] '« t^%sn( '2i^t»i 


vtca ft*!*! 5ar«« ^f«%r i 

^ ^*«r 

rartjc^? '8(f»s»s « 

?ti*rt*it^t<> I ?taf i?t3 

C«rt I '5t®t5 *Rf ^tf'SlI, 

a(t f^ap’l »I’T’ ^tf5F<tC3fl 

f®*( «ftc'5 5tn> ."ft'tt^ 

• • 

'« ’I'St? ’It'JtH'l C1^ ^9 1 
®tirr9t9 '5lf!l'3f ?*<*? *I^£1 '*• 9^®1 

^taii I l®nr ’iw 'V’ti «ff<Hi >8 *tf«Ti i 

f95lt99 'Blt9t9, 

c«ft'5^£9 '« apSl 

9tf99l •«»lf^9tfil»l*l I '^1919 

u|9F4ff apologfy 5tfj[t»iiT | ^«.*f?r ?t:»»lt9r !»«?— 

*tTfes?t5 ( 9t5,9 Sit'S ) aj®" fsFtSslT? 

(Kitchen— ev)—'¥f«|^'^< >« 'Q'9'fl '®t9t9 

’im\ «tl<s« 91 apology 3pf9t9|si I OHt a()ology 
^f9t9I9 91# 9^91919 f»1« I '5^99 ’flS9'f9 
91^ '8 99t«f9f^ 99H9 '8 9t9t9®9 m ^t?9«1 
^9 999'«9tf9 9f99l 91919 91'^1 «(9t9 r9l®i9 I 
#99^? 91^9 9'991 C99 999 9't9lf59 I 9'S,99 
9919919 C9 *ffS9f^ 9lf9 Duke of Monmouth 
9ft'5 ‘f9Tr9 sf#®’ t'S 9t9l 991 99 99 I C9 999 
99t«l9^ «sri9 49’^ 999 9?9l 9ltf99lf99 1 '8t<l99 
Anglo-Sanskrit ^c»|9 9’?,t9 99t99 9cfel 8l9l 
9^91 99 I C991t9 *flS9f? 9lf « f999 91^9 fs'Sa 
C9«f u(9^ wit combat 9t9lf99 I 

*9919 '9t9t9 99C9i *fl9| 9f99, 9f9t«1 '9f'B9l'51 
9^ I 9919^ 91C99 «a'l9r9 9Jl91t9 ^I9lt99 
f99r9 9^ 99 I C9lfe 991 9l9lt9 <1191^91 
99^1 CS19 C99 W9 £919 f9|9^ ^»t9 9lt99 9l^ I 

0 

£999 *9? 9131' 9f9t9? 9C9i 9^t9 £9 ^l99l 
£919 99 9t99f^ 99l9lf9 9f991 9^ 

'^f9f1 ®iqFC9 91^1^91 f9t9 9ir99l9 r9f ^t91t99 


CSitfe r9»S9t ’34419^9 9f9C'S 9|'5 | *5l| 
9rt9l9 *99 9ri-99[ 9991 9f?91 9f»!9lf9C»I9 

^9l9 9t9&1 mr99f-9f'999 91 9^91 £9l99 -9f'9»l9 
9tt»lt 9191^9 919 I £'Slt9 ^1^91^ SI, fiiit^, 
1^tC9 ft9l^ £«199, '519 fs'SS 91^91^ ‘9999’ 

( 99 £»ll9 £9 919 9919 ) 9tt'5 9l99 9'f99l 
£9191'8 9119 ; 919 *1199 ®l9l ?[?£« 9199 9sf991 
f9ita 9l9f'? *1919— 9f9, '5l9, '9l^'5 99^ *1ti»9f^ 
<<l9t9'!ll9 91^999 *1^)9 919 *H'5 9lt 1 

'519 *19 f99lt9 91919 Sl-r95l1? 49 T[9St*r1f9'®, 
«W ^99 ^9l9-9f999— 't99l9 f99lfe £«199 I 
9l9r99i 91919^9 ^99 £9 9'5f^9 ^f«9l*l9t 

'51 4 1 £®199 911*119 9lt'5 £9*1 ■I'®! 99l 9l9 I 
r99 9l«l9 9S9!— f99l®l9 £999 '9r95l9— 9l9, 
£519, 91*1, 91'5, *11, 991 9f99l f9« f9 '8 

£*ltfe9 £9919 9t9 49§t 9^ .£9*1 9l^ J, 

• * 

'91919 9£9 99 4^ 49§1 ‘9C9it999rtt'f I 999 ^0'9 
f9*lf9 8 4191*1, 4'5 91919119 S^laf'S*, 999 !^^i>1 
9f9in £*1^ '!lir9C9 f9 '919 991 f?*! f £9l9 99 
r99l'8l '19'9« 91?t99 '8f991^ fs^l ^f?(9? ‘9'5^^ 
9"1*1®1 9f99Uf9 I 

^If%'lt99 9ir9f'5J'f9Hf '.999 4®firt9 9(999 
9'r99lf?t99 '5'!.9£«r £'59r9 49f§l ^’99 4ripf#9'8 
9t=9l9« 9sr99ir^£99 I "If99l9 rir9 4|lf4#-^9 
919 tflllBs 99 I salt's '9t9<1! ®1®9J'8 

19^91 (9(99 ri9 1 '®9[t9I 9t99l91l9 9*f« 9t9[ 

4199 4I1#19 ^9(99? 9Wt9 9'rtf9f^« 

^r99*1*5lf9 '8 95 4t1lfl9 fsfiff ^1^9 C9f9j I 

fsai '«r99 £9>19§1 I V 9«s9l99 4H^9 1 
{ > ) 49f9lf9 9lf'59 ¥lt59 ^*I9 fsfa'S 9i!’11^#9 
’11'^'5l9 9199 I (^) *<l'f«(lf9 9l9l9't9»9 

9l91 r999’F— ^9l9 *1(951191 9'?! ’?’99 I 9l9lf9» 
99919 '^C9 *(l'?1^9l, ^*1C9 sp(f9r «fU9 9^9 9^# 
^5J 5f9t'5l5 I f5H9lf9 9l9*1l9t ^19C99, '8t9lt'5 
£9m’1lt"»li £W#*II9t9l 4^ r5*991^ 51159 





^t?( ’Jtf Wf^!lt'« '5<f «1 1 

<* ftt'Sl ^t9'a itiflJ? f®af, 

C^’l '5^’llfij ( * . «* ) 

'e ’«(»T» «(ijiar, 

’i'«.»Twir «ff5t*T ^wr»if«i® if<r, 

^TN%a ( c’^t’fn ) fsar -si'^f's **1® 

t^ffi f®9f I ^«aN® 

«rt®i’i‘®i? ’ifVsv f?5i f«f5»is^ I 
»!f>SI9|t51^ ^5f1 ’^fsisitv, 

^«ft'9 ®f»I?tf®, ‘f^®tll’ WV8 

’»f9tt'5 ®9 I 

»it®i I f®*i§l *tt"tt*tt?H 

« 1|9rf3 I 

<11® ai^f^ ^C® I ®t'5l »rt& ’IttJJC’T? ^T<^, 

C*ICai*fetr?IC5^, <Ttc®# f® 9l|<1 *tf^C»l <4’F ^®51 

>ir<rTsT c®af i c»i<rrcJi 

CT®*! »itfem--!i « 

(local value) ‘®®1l’ ^fsit®Cf I 

<1lfe*lt® «tt^*l 51t»l I 

ai®tf® ®t® ®t«n 

^taF^il «t«f 

WTrttM iR>tri ’PM^l (8>* <^S I C»Jt 

<51^9 ^attf ■S!tt#lc?l9 9tr«9 C®tvt*l®t9 «lf f« 
^>19 ^9 ^tfl ®9tf aftH 

*llfer»i aitw « ®t9l ??r® •it^pi’jaf W9 *tfm 

®|| 88* Us «9W 9tWl 


9 t«^9 ®tf^91 *ltfer»rattl>f 9tn ^f9C« I 

®t9T9 ’tCS CWNC® 91®^® ®9r9^*t 

*ir9«r« '« 9tB?91^ ♦rt5»i1«Jti9 ®t9t ®tC9 
®l9tC® I «f99 C*ft*l 4<r*l 9(W® ^C9 *11991 f<t9tC® I 
^lfef»Itail B1‘t®J-*I9t9 9®t9T8f ®WW«9 
«^»I1-f^C9S'®51 1 »i|9U«l^ 

^t9t9 f99tC9 ^’if®® <itfr®C®*l 1. 

^^919 91 I 

•- * 

'=1911*195 9^511® *199519 ’99(*11'1 95C99 *1«9®S 
‘?9(*l'j 9’ «11^C99 *l1aj I 411^195 

f95?, 9t9flC«r9 9tW9l^9 9lf9i:9 2lC*11«r ^1*1*1 91 
?»t9l*ll9 srrf®® I f9(9l9 4^91*1 fe*f®c^9 

C®t%9l5® 9l9 t iffC9 *199 9lf^9l §*1^4^95 
at1>l ’F919 f 9(»lt9 ^9 ’9f«'9 ®l9l^9l *ttfef9l'ljai9 
^95jB *115519 nf9*^® 9^=1 I ^1919 C^9 C95® 
9C919 *t1&f^^ ( Ri"nonia Siiaveoleus ) 9^C® 
■4^ *tli>f9‘3[59 9l9 9?9tt® ‘999 C^t 9(131 

^■n’lC99 '=1991 55^9«jt99 9f9® t9l9 91^4 

9>«9J ^919*1 I 9?9lf,9C*l*l ?ff^‘f1C®r8 C?91 9l9 
Me®!’* 5C<9 ^f2!(C9 f91 9tf9C9 >8*pfe 9f99l 
at19 'eiK® ®l9lt® C*l5!, C*1^1 91 91*11 9C91 I ‘*tli>^' 
SH*)-® ■^41*1 ^«9 9l9U® l" 

■Sllfl^ *t1&f9'3(ai 9919 C9 f®995|»l ‘995^9 
f®»l ®19I 99 I 99)9 *rr99*$C9 > '9«1» ®19M 
'9911 91«19 ^<419® r9f«9 99C9 r9f®9 4lt9 

9f99lf99U®l f9fltc®'9 ‘9^91*1 9^®.l 99191® 
( C9'l^J*19lfej 9^1® :'«9f91«f W9 *1^14 
^ife 951^9 ®f9®9st»i *tlfe^tai 99^99 ® 9C9I 
’fl® *1® 9«.99 99'4 ^®9 ®19C®9 9l®9l#1 ff9 I 
C9'l1lV’f 91&9lj99^fC’I^99 4 r9®t99 ^Wfi9t9 
C»^^t9 I C9t’tff9t*[ 9C99— ‘4^ 919919) 99 91^9 
99> CW? 91$9 ®'«551 <Sf®1® ^85 9T?1®1 c 49 09*? 
r^al C991 I C95?tC® 'b8^fe| 95^95 .<199 < 9 . ^ 
9i?l99» ( bastion ) f®«i | 9lf9C9 «• 9l® 9®t9 
® 8»* 91® 419® *lf991 *19^91 cm 9W9 ®C9 *5^^ I 



>8 I ] 






3t«f*itnt*f J^ifi 

’^m\' (’nt^a?t«^'bb-6\r) 
01^ >r?taT8 

^faal 'qtwa ^ »i"»fa i "H^f^t^fa i- 
•Ifa ^tawM a^»i ( Hfta «t<tsi ) ^«a 

« 'Bta^ fai^j^ «JTt’F c*i^ *jw 

«»fara’« in^^lta ?ai 8<f »f'«t'?tt^ 

bar'®^ «»f^?fa «8a«»r3 -stf®*! ^ta^i i 

« • 

'Stata '8ta?«a w^ttfsiaH »»?af'«i8< 

'llfef^’jaj ^ata ^'sa 'stac^a atsfsit^aft’l 

’jt’ftata »i«af ^c'st^isi a*:? ; *i?3«i«a <131 fa'sta 
aar^c^a at^'a’att*! ta^af <ifagtafa5 ^pi-facaif 
attain afca«( i 'sfta ^ttfeata 

8 c’t'tataa ^raa cafac® att i— “aT«?- 

•sttattwa ^(Waifsr a^tat«f ^caTcspa 'sftwra 
wtacaal fsrttt*! ^ca i •oaa c'f'sata '« 
«t8a tfwai ifa atf^ia ’aal afuw a^ta i” 
( Beal I, IV ). 

'fffaaa a'® a« ?[$ai can *4 a? ca^ 

aw at^^lcafa ca\aa-’?^r'« ^j^faas i 4si 
8 atfefa’icaja ^f^^ttaa ‘^jai^sta a;a’ i 

aaa aa i atiJfa’jia's cata aa 

'Btfta «twta fa?® aa i ia "f^ffta ataw cal^i- 
fa*f "Wtiafa fa«»a-^'5t’Pl ?[a t *a^ aaiv 

cat f®wa— ca faaia i^f'satfa^aa ^f«'« 'flasa® 
*tlcaa att aat-siat? ea? awa 
aa® aia awtwa ca^ta afa# ffwa, 
ata aittwa "taafta fta a^w apw cat^ifaa 
^atfa ataa aa^ atwta ^Ctaa aa i 

(at aaf8 ca\aw^f ( ata^af^af ’ftaci ) atal 
^tfawa I f«fa laaata catfa^ 

^faai cat'St^ai wwa i aifefa«traa iwa 
aafa^f%8 «8Watfa 'sa '^wa, c’^faata- 
a^taa ^aw a>faai faataiaa aia*w«t 
^•tata faaR favta a'caa i cata aa 


«tata "Itaca^ faa i ra« aatwa ■aa'si ^ifa’v 
faa flat aaa ai i a’^a^caa ^aw aaiv 'a^fa^ 
a$wa I ca? aaa ata afaata^a a^at^ catat< 
(6i. ^8) f^faai faatcaa— ‘ar^fatja aiata— aa- 
1®, btfafacaf aa«wa '« a® a® a^a a^atata 

VQ ig^taa ®atawa4’ (Beal ii, S2-86) 

’fib a«i^a aa ?.aaataataa aaia aiffal 
^tata catena fi& alas’ll affaa 1 claata (uai) 
’fteata fet-iii aita ®5ita '«ia>6l ti^a ^^'fa’^ta 
aifaiaa 1 caiaa iw 'atata faatfl «twWa 
at^t^ faata a?t® atfeata ®1^i ^tfaa 1 aat^ 
'aiaca ai&ai ca«am faai ca<i aa 1 cataa 8 
aatfl ’®ftacaa «ita® fa?? fa®ala ^iw 1 

^>si^ Usacaf faata ataiat ale® fafsaa a^at 
ltf®ta ataarft afaai ^a aa 1 atf®< 5 (ta® a'fata 
’^ta 'aca® atw 1— ^ , • ^ 

aaeaa aifaia clicaa ® alia ‘=^aatat®’ 
atta alia 'aiw ( ^ata '®c^a atataiatta 
‘fatiat\^’ aia alafe? unssa c^raacaa) 1 'satca 
? 5§1 ar&l ® aefea fei't atca 1 ^fc'»:> It.* ale® 
>»>!> Its^R® c5 f®c®® ajtaawa 

^ata” »«l a^ataii'? ®iai> 'a^at fafaa atf« 
alatw I ivsis Us at® aa<ca^ aaa ®tas ®taa, 
®tatc® fpfa caks^a anal «faffa® aa 1 
ib-st— ;»<> atca 'eati®a atcaiaa afaa^ea taata 
aaa'atai aa, ®tan® faKiait*?. la’flatw® 
aitta catail ®fiiai «fea® ataa, atcaa 
afaatfei '« ^l®aa t«f® atfaa aa 1 
'aatl at'aa ® 'itaa't® aawa ®a^ 
<ltsaiat 3 1 '«aic®a atcaa acaa ^atcal ’arttwa 
‘Sfiata laa 1 -.bsi— »» alia c®Ta« ^a 

attaataa aa ail 1 a®a ®t®ta aica 

^aatatc'? ^ata aaa ®tli 'ata® aa 1 ®ca® 
a® 1 a aiSla aata'aata 4 ®a ®t®a ®a 
a® at®ai ata 1 <a® 1 ? « aai lata w at®fi 



^88 ^ I [ ^ '•t®, 


I tirtiw W fs}*! I 

‘flvwti’ttf s ffe fwfcir ^«.n3 ^ «a 

« ^ftn V ^ '^t’«ft«f f «a 

cWMtfi 'BW* ^c»i*f a 
»wtfe Bar«c«? 'StT’it? f?«j '€ *tf4Pi^ 

^91 <itf^c*ttf«j*? ( 'rtatsc*^ ) 

^®5tfa I <*1915 r^itfi f^»r 

(.if%?tf>iv ?t<Jt9HT«r 5fi >r?t"fc53 ?i:<r 

'sa i»isT*(t5i i *tc?r 

tfrf^r <4 «iT9iTt«i ^5 '« apn «« 

ft»t3 

^firsl f^'jff’l I ’Jt'S C^ ^<1? 

^ 'srt’it? r?»t c*i 'srtff^’p 

’^l '^» ’Pt^M ’ItiSC'® 

I <Stt'8I^ »tlfin'5 i* Si 5Pfi|^1 

«8f6«S '«?Tf^f 5 I 'ilt «®«r9I 

•it ^«ca ’«»«« I 

c^ 4^ >211*11? (?■««! ft«l, '5C«tfl ?C«(I ?strt!l 
»6t? I ^ c*i? ^1% ^tfuc^tc? '«r? ii 

f^a« SI? ?f^ I f'®f? 

f?W5 ^f^lScail 

BW«W3 « ?l^« ?W?— 

'2lf?t? ?tf*ic*1tf?cn9 '9 ??1^f3C3-J 

?'5| 5W«C«5 ?»1 fci ?r<'5 /’ r^f? 

?C«1? C? ?i«.*(5lt Bl'lTiJ, 

SWt'Stn^t'a* ^^3 ?3 «tt3f?3' 

C?3»1 ‘SI3 ®t3'3^3 I ?T51 

?^SF C? ??« ?t3t«C3 '•»tC9ItB?l ’Pf9?t3 

^Sff 3f?? I 'BC? 4^&1 3!?1 3f*I31 3Tf<f 

C? rar'OC«3 «tt^C33 

’Pfilfl f?3rt??, f ?3WI? ?3— ?.9I’^3tC? «W3 
fPBF *lt'83l fm? I ><l'5^ ^?3TCt'§ '9 ?.»P^l- 

?tc«r mSi? ts?! <9 


C«t3l, 5^, ^3 '9 5t3?S 

«MW 3?5i», 3Tf%3 srt'5, >8 I 'it ^r«p fl^ i. 

4J9 >S «| 4t?Ft« 35 '2t9t« '2f3>t9 

3tti >2r5f« ’lt'931 f33tH I 

f?f3»Rt3 3t3, C3f?t3?t3 35[^3?t3 

C^fatPJr? 3l?3 ?W «(m3l 3T3f*I 3tiC*F »lt3l 9 
^t?^‘«P3 ^f331 fspfirsl »^r93tf3*F f^35l3 *1^1- 
C3Vt 3ff3«lt3 I W «rf33't?«f 5»I^ «fW. *i< I 
C3lf?« f8ff?3'1i3tr? "^?t3 *rtt3C33 3t'frt« 
^tC5 I ’ttS?!? 3t^33 -2l3r« 3^CS1 >fl ??« C33tCT 
3f«f35 3?13 ! 

i?^3J feff?3 t?t3W 

'?t?3f 3^f^f3« ^tfl? <1T^ *9 ’«lt3f3 
‘ir3 3f’l‘'5 «IT15— '3'5f%3 
ai3 '9 5S[»II3t? <2111^? ft?3 ftartf? 3f5F'5 
'Site? I >si3f<t ?.3»l3t? -StW^ ?^«l73^s^ 3?'St3 'St3- 
C^3 '*lt3 C3tt3r3'9 ?t5 I '2ll«3 f3»rfC3 'fli 
«Jsgft3«fl3 ' f%33(r? fs® C?3t^3! 

«l3!T’t3t 3^ 3f9|I?'I— ‘4'S3f«1 3tC^ f^33 

fC? '®f3t5 f3^r3®t3 ap3r3'PU33 ^^313 
ir3tt^ 3131 313 (’ >3 f53[3tf? ( 198 o 3S ) 
31 3t33t3tt?3 30? >2133 0331 ?f3- 
3t3 f?? C3 ‘3133131 33t3t3j’ ®33t3 

033 033113 I 13103? ^31 f3l3l3 '3lS 4f%?f3'5 I 
^3 3lf3 ‘'5lf33-^'-3T33t3 ^ll^fillll’ 3133 31033 
3f30« 0331 313 #l31 « 3Jt3'^3 '310^3 r?3f3 
31351'?! r3at3 3^3105 1 '2$33 r5a»3r30f3 

?f3?M? I 

3^3 m, 3133131033 333 Gref'S ‘3ir?3l33l3l' I 
^3lC« «13^3 VH '33?1033 ffel, 3033 '231^1, 
'5JS311S3 ^33033 C?t33'B1 333 ^3l3 

0*f'lf53l05 I 

‘53l3r(’0'5 3f33f%3 fit'* ’tt'BSl 3t3 I 31t333 
193 ■t'Bl'^3 C33'8tt3 30'^ «f3» fWI^I* 
5C3t03t033 '2t<Bt3 C?fl3l3t3» 433 



'9 I 

»t9l *fTiw, ^ 4 ^ « ^«(j 4r»ift3 «iff5 

_ ^9 9fi, =9*99 '9 

^91t9l?5 Jtffs il<ttw ?lf^« ^TC9 I 

99W tjrNfr ?59i ^ic?r 

t«^t*nr f^'*ft*l ’I'Risl sit=ii «*!ii‘j(< 

Srtfff « fstaf '9Cltf«^ ’l?R»ft«(t3‘tt?F 

*ltfir»im sn I 

C’ttsi^f I ^91 Stt? '*t?t'iI1 

^9t?i 'ffs‘ti CHIC'S I ^iv8— b'«» f: 

9f^f*J9t3 ’ttft'5i(Garstinc;) '«?ltca5l 
'^tW’1 41 9^9 I 

c«rt9i '«ttc5— “Slat 4t 

4fwt"f ^(f^'Slta 

'5t9t^ 

^0 4 infills 5F^1 
9^9 1 ‘5r< =i!f<i<t?r ” 

4 ^9H W1 499«t1 »t^9 i 9?! ^W— 
^ ^t*l Stef'S '<111% 9f93tJ9 I 49 9W 

>ItC9t<J?rl ^9l:<9 nfll^ W9 9f9I5l 

<111951 I 5^9 ^1^919 99 IS.tl fjjf^ 
9lfe9 <n 9tf99l 9f%5lC9 1 C9'<(t9 9^t'5 ’11^91 
9199 JI9« 999SIC9 ^99 9l9f5Car9 99 Cinflf I 
^ 9919 94 9lf^I*l9 ^IC?, 4'«^9 

9199 94919191 919 f9»I ®191 C9f99l9 ^999 
99 91^ I 

%f%t9 C991W9 91991^— 9f1W^ r99l9l- 
C99^ 4tl9l»l 9W41 ?^C99I t9l9 ®*f9 


« 9t9rt^ f«9firc99 4l9t»l 98tf 

f99l9t-9l9t4|-r<t99 9\§^ «t9»I I ^I9l9 9W 
4^99 C99l9t9 '^mi’l 9t9lf99 1 C9 9f«!9— ‘9l99l 
feeling 919H 9^1® 9119 499r 9191199 Ripon 
Parsec fulfill® ^819119 9 99 5tf«^9 fiffllf^ l’ 
^t>«91 9®19 ^9l9-9f99I9 '8 C9l9 99 19^ 99r | 
9191 9^9 feelingfel 91919 19 r9919 91*99 
91^ 1 f99lfl9l '9f995l1»1^ 9#f9 I 99199 '^fn- 
9<n"f 99t C91919 499 fi® ‘9l^I9tll» <^91191 
1919’ I 9l«l9ti> 9'5 ^'If9^l9, ^1*199 I 9'§ 9l«1 
49itl, 9919 91C99 f9 C9l T'f^ I C9f99l9 

'5<tl9 919^191 99l9K»9 4<P r9’J.9 411919 f9W<5 
951815 I 9919 Wt99 9*9 9lt I 99l « f 9l9 
«I«lt 99^ 9f1^J r9<^l9 99 ' 9l®l9lt«9 991 
4^19 59 19% 191819 91818 ^Itf I W 

'5tPl9l 199119 <Itf99t8 f9I9l19 9ll 9f1l«1^ 
4^t^8 5r®t« 99 9ll I 

4t 99'8 C9r'<118 19r<tt8 ^199 f9^l9-4l9M^ 
<Flfe9l 199 1 «ir8f9 199149 <9191^ 1 999919 91131^ 
5f991 919 I ^19918 '9l9 '9f<PP 51918 

5lf99l9 91 I 81999 ^991199 ^919 999 f9"119l9 
9l4l9l «t8t8l 911991 ^^9 8 fll9 ^19 ^919 
'98‘t<5^l9 *5^(95 ®8tl98 9^91 ^1^9 899 58»I- 
9[f^ 1991 5’f91i(9 9f-9l89t99 9^18 f99l9 al9*l 
»[9f5 f89 f9C99 ^9-’|l8 91^91 991 1#11 ^^1 
I 1^19 91[99 fifS?l91 5f9t»I9— ‘tlf9f<It9 
l5 191919 ?’ ljft9 ^1^19 45fB 9ll9f8J591 
f9Wl91 5l9C99— ‘^115^^19 19^ 1919199 f ®Ttf9 

V 

819 15 9I99 ? 919919— ‘I9r99l9 9l«f1*?l9 W8l, 
19^98, 8ll8C9981, 4119891 99981 8 199181, «rl9 
1919919 919191 1991®! 99 9lf I 9lf919— 9989 
91f 9l9l9l9 9191419 199*8 99 9ll, 9"»t4 
99l9 9115 1’ I9I9I8 19f918 9lf5^9 ji^9t99 
«18l8 9^91 199 I 






^f^->2PWI 


( ^ ) 

jfltncw 5t|f»ft«fJt?r, 

»i"»tt?f ffw*i »i’!J 
1ifwt*il wsi “’HF«r*^ 5^rBi5 c’p^ f ” 
fwW “hi chi i” 

Infill C^^I^Clf^f 

iftfi I if^raiWciRf ^«tii>i ‘tiki'i I? 

•rtfintw I 

f^fs? “ith >«imw «iT^r5 

•lff<tC»R I ftw f?I, I 

«tcnl ’ftl f«fil *{t<? gfisil 

f% us^h *lt5^ Iff?!! '8^tr»iwsr ! fw«iN 
■iitfi 'e #tit»i*tt'5ti «ifa^ li’tiar iw]t»iti]ti i 
fiiti fim f^f<rc^ i%9fsi i 
«tci ih»r “is»i»rTi'tc^i «ntsi- 
i»fri ^wi *tl^c« fic»iHi 

"S^lt f«s «iti if»ii ? 'Stiti *1^ ^il 

II I ’ll! gt«t 

*»tf^ ^riit%eiJf I 
»ltl IlWwi is«f1 

i^c»i f 

f%f*i I i«nr<i*ii »\itt»iiisiTh ? 

'*ftfi I I , 

Itf^n ifSlWI ^“'91 'gsi I Cl 

'«%’» Ititl C»l^ 'Stflll ^*1 *11 ifilltc? (?\^fn 

"TtlCI^fn «»WI C»t<f1ICST ^flll 

«r»i iftitcf c’l'^fn ititi c*i«tt r 

11*1 ail1"»tl IWHIW I'S IlWl 

% 

“*R>rfi” (fewfi) fiifinv^r, ntfk “Hiitiw* 

“iititii” ( ) f^ri I if?! itt '91‘fhj 
ftftw itf»iro ^iic¥ if»iitfi5c»isi “-iiii c«iiti 


wi fhitfi *»'Pi “c«^i 
itt'?i i^iti cit’d ?“ f«fi cisi 

Clftl t'BI CII I 

'^ti ’fii, ’itfi iuftii istht^ii 

fiitf? cifi ci ifii It!., . 

f^6l 'safwt^ ifiil I 'ttitcfi iw 'fl’P 

it 

^Htii icirttitiiti I 'MI 

ftitnwi ffwi I iicu lit 

ft 

ific^cf I ^tfi «iti< ifiii 1 '“'sii *rtiti 
III i«.ii itJi I ’ititi tjiffis, 'itfi 

'StitfilC’F Itinins cifisl mti iHi? 
«Jt»iitrii nitci 'Stiff Itlc® fiitfi I 
’sfii itfi f{? 'i^t^rs itffl it^ I tisfi 
isrtf If ifiCS IlflC'SI It, 'st^ 

'smtci ?ti« «i«n fill 'liiti iiw ifiii 
cfritii “®tii', jf^ti 'Sf^'8'§t%^ I? ltd 
iff^c'515 r ' - 

ifil Itfl IltCItlltC^P ^tfl I'§ M fft'Btl I 
w «i'ii «wi ^isti fifi '®ii iitcitiiti 
I® C’Fti ciffi wtiiiaf fi«ti, r^i 

inK^cis fi? 11^ I ftiti “flfawr, 

itn 'Bitif^i Cft&it^ 'ititi fH^is iti 
itiinii ^ llitrii, 'stiti 

iti’3< iitiitiiLi'fi^t’si cltii^ ihn 

iff I Iff. tfMtfi cifics itwi •IK it^n 

Itfir® ICH “Ilftfi clwcfe ‘fifin’ ‘success- 
ful imitation of Bankim Chandra’ iffltCf, 
««h Itfl II fitmi ?” 

nri ifiltl “Itlltl successful imitation 

^irtiti iw if^ c’fticii III i” ^iti fiffii 
III “’p ^i»ti” 4iSi ntwtMi 
i«r<pfci «sritHf II I ifi's: ciiiiii i^n 
^titi fik fji fiiti fwitfiiiii ^sfiititi 
^ii m Ktffc'ei 'Btiti itcf lie? i^ it ffi.« I 
•niti 'ph ifn itf ««iti 



1 


\A »rt«oi I ] 

wi I ffftsfenr c 

^1^5 f5t?tr«[wsT I ^f^sreaa •rt’ifir 
•rfitfw 

fifwfet? «W’^ ^tfij 'St5tW? ^tHf« 
«f¥ >it«n^ csii ^fii!itf«»rt*r i 
f?*T cwf<t»it»t 5* g'pt^ ^t?, irt>i"l5Br 'a 

’^ti ’»tr«5W cmn 'StTtwir 

Ciw I ^tf^»It^ '5t»I^ , 

'UtR *ft^»It’»l f’flJ 

s^l ^t’tT'i'fll c’tm 
^t’lt^c*!^ I *« «rt^t9 'Q 's^f* w<’pf?c’t3 

'^*1*11^ ♦tfilfe'® C’lt^tW 

csll ^c?si I »i^si i 

^’?*l ^Ta® ?i I afii’ar? ca^ ’rtffwa 

^<rta fe<ta <ru^ i ?tt«a c^nc^pa 
^ 1 ^\% ( ^ls[1a 

•W'si), ’Tti, 

CB’jftaff ®t»r«ra ara, at?.«i'vsi?3f ^aa^ta, "^g? 
cw»ita ajt^fli? -aa? bf® «r'?r'5 atcaa 

»i^af f^wa I fas^ fa^®, 

attnaal 'ataa caa a^al ai^-, a(aa at^aj« 
«Ftat«i atata at?,tar aj^^n i f i^tcaf casta faataa 
Tfca atf^rata ^ata «t?(cata ^ata ^fa 
^att^ ^taarca atf^ai "atfa \ ^aac^f 

^iaaF«R aJftai cata? f^aaafin «ta^ aaat%aa i 
aitata'e fati f f^ 'st^a, arfata's aata faai m 
|<^a, Tlata's ai aafaaff catata caa ca catata 
c^a at ata ff a^ ata ai i aiaa aa-fawat- 
aa ^ata at *a uta ^faaita aFfaca ’jaa^a ^t%aa 
a^a I ' ^f^a a’^t«npaa a^atfwa, ^ta 
ait« (I'fafaawr cata aaHa ata '8 taaatiaa «Ka 
’afagaw a»oia i 'aapa atai aaa ata afaitfaiaa 
taattft call ^faia «aali aHaali faicaft 


asa 

sStata aa i call ’afata aaa'e: aiata 

«ftatat *3tl 'atatg at« i atatt a^a «!tfa 
^aitaf^ atlata ai i «tata siafaa “atata^" 
atata acar "acaa aap aaatil’’ atta '<iaSt ^*aa 
aaaa’ 5 (< -staa 'fifgstfa'® ala i ?faaTa saaa^ 
atai atafei «ttatal att® atf^ttaa i 

afaa ali^ gtata atfc^ caaa 'etaatfatsa, 
«rata laaatas's c^afa caa asfataa i *aaFfaa 
'Stata cata ca\faai a^atata atitaa i atta aiF^ 
?t'?tlgi I f«f*« aa? atlai sStalta atftta ijftai 
fwjssraa I t^taa ^ta ca^caa 'atai af?a cafaai 
sStata i t^ift «tata atata ^aa afataa i 

f^fa ^tatwa at^taa ai atfaai caa fata af 
f^ti-ia I cal aiatai atat ^tatal al atfa 
aar^a-fi cit^ atlattaa i 

aaa ^fata fa^al ’f»i afataa!]! ’aiaa 'aaa 
'Stait’F a®| faafa® cafaatfla'ta i f^fa astal^ 
faa atata8 afaa «ta asfaai aai acaa atl \ 
'Biata aa a^ c«l at Ha sStata cata aa’itata 
ajajat^ aa i 

afaa =!ita, at*t%a fataa, f«at^ ’faa'S 'Stata 
fa^l fg^a al® ai i a^atta «aaata 

a|gtf%a i ??atfa ivio <»8 ata afaal 
ata aa i aatg f^fa ssata ca^ltv flal 
'statiaa ?:ca ajfa^ alai feiai ata ^faal- 
fiitaa I atta sstvta aiawata aaattaa 
fawta a«ta Itai ttai Taatf^taa i oiaia 
^taaf ata fafa afaai faattiai *a^aa 
?(f»caa aaa >«aSl a«i»a aftal atfaasfta a^ta 
ataa atSta a'laa traata caftai "^tata 
fa^i fa^fal aa i faatVtaja aatna aFtitfl 
aft's 'atfaata aaa cataa^al atfaastta cafars 
atlaia*rta ataa atata alai ata, ssaa af^ 
at?,« 'sata fataai atftasta f^sta aarta ai 
awta fa^aa 'statt^ ataa atata ^tfNi a»ta 



»tf 

; ,«twt« WS» I *>W M 

1^' “’mtVl CT I ^11 

cn '|W*l *»T^, 

Wfln ^firc«*»i CT <«*ra ^?1 

'BW^. 'Sfsil'BS! I *tCB 

’BBffWtCT'e »I<^t? «llt« '5f»lW*l ^1 I 

’(fWB rW Bl|t*tt<(It« 

. ^ I • Wtaf CBfiTBtfsi I «r<il>l 

tHsj f^'St? attBI ^*t»IW ts^’^5‘1 ^t^?t I 

»ll«1 ^ts< I 

BIw C^ri«lt^ itfB Bt«ltw? »H(I?t»l C««tS<l9 
»(*nn C<r^«1 ^11 ^r»i!11 I «■? C’PI, 

5% ^i^»w cBB 1 ?:«r 

. Bsftfii ^f%c»i*» artB *iwt'T 5)1 

nK,! Vrt ^t9 f >|tt?^ CBl&9lt^ 

*n ff’ww ’»f»ratf«nt, '"ifrm Bt«»'f ^r»i»!, 

if BIBW ’If Cft^t^ *tw^ 

ftBti I iRsi t^fli 

' ffttf *ttfif sift I f r 

ffWilll ffltl f^’tl ^^ 

r 

Bft’l ^tl *>\i nfi|C«Isi “«ltw Cf? 

‘•ff CfWB itfwra aiTf CT «if»iif 
^t^tf t" 
t*tfH fftit'® 

citf tBf *iar *it^iitfii ■it’i I f 
»it9 *«»i^ fjsn <flf<itf^ 

(condolence letter) *tai ffsl ffifSl- 

firn*i I ’(BtBtf «rrf f t*t tn 

^Wlf *1 ’ItfttllBB BtfT «ltff (installation) 
ff BtiBl ^Btfl fnf t9 f tlf ft 
BCT»i “ff ’tWRH «t»ni »iftf c?<n 

f CT*rt Cff ?" B ^ f f*l* *!Wtf B 1;fJ*ltf 


’!< ’Itf f*!*! fifintB C^ITf ’WBftlita I fff*| 
tBi fffsi “cBT’ini Cf’i'i c»rff «, 
flBtB »lfW ®<1T»|S|t f filBl *ltf t«. ’ll, fffs{ 

CBtBtWB CWNrs '^15 Cf «I1 f B «I1 1” 

ftN c^3(c«ff5tM ’if^f »rtft«. f fa i 
fff*! f^tin c?r? f ^ fWtif? *ttr«^tftf 
-aw f fBii f Btf at f faif 
ac»isi *«’« #nta c»icif&frir «ttu>i 

c 

f ♦tai cw*i 

Btf It firif I c»i c’ft’f fa itr*!!* *ilr»ia f «ll i 
fiff ffifaf f5f, ftt«f *if?i 

Btf Ita atafttaa fac»la, faa atf<i *il i ft^ 
ffwf »rUftia fttf Btfit fftif 
f fa I ff fii'Q ^tfta fi’jilS ffw*! I 

m ftff afff atf[, aftf at^, 

f aifi ffa?f 

»iTf I f <i*» fTfaf tf Bif ft fi f fiiw ff 
Bi»|5il ? »it^ *rfcfa ifif '9f«ic»i*i cf ftff Btf ft 
sn f flat ’Jjiitta ^itVfaf f flalff i f fffji 
fn^ fwcfa f4rPf»it»i 

attfatf ^tfta ^^ta atflfta f f *f3r (Wf*! i 

cft *131 *it^ai f^fsi 3Fti"t ftfta f w’lftf 

f la^i 1 '"iiff caff f wcw a i ^ata 
af’ttft f fsiw a(ff ati aitflcaUR ftawta 
( fial f faf tfi fa^fafaatfafta -aiaaiaa «®, 

f 1^ ) f tatcf aula aaa awl? cm i 
fftflm cfa-«lfff alwafufa aiat<.acua 
4fft afaaa i 

aaa Btaft f faata uaffU ifarata aaa 
Btfita flat a caa aaa i ataa at^cf afaata 
"uataafft Btf at f faal fm I” tffa af»rc»i*i 
“Ufa atwanra afatfaH flaw af atatw i f(fa 
facar call fa i afa f »f f Wi af afiw ftata 
ai acaaaar m cf aa fra fr fr aaj:afrlt atf at 
ffraifrcaai aa«fr aitafr f ^ 





^ I ] 

sji c’tw 

*ttftwf« sn i” ^f*ifi f««is» a 
c?ti» »rtfe ’irt «r»ra 

’ft?? ?t'8 } '9f^«(1 

?tr5 *ftt? l” *ia( 

(Letter of introduction) Stfffi ^C®l*i 

Jiff'S f^i’t.’«rt»iT*t ♦tfssir Jitt i” 

ftft^ fl’F Cff»I *lt?fWf JlffS Jlt’H'V 
'Sft 4ft ffttn 'St'n 

Sifi ’tf»ratf??*lf “I hope you will become 
second Bankim Chandra in time.” ff’ff fl^f 
’ttftf Jyff« ff?"ff ftfjft*!'® ffSf 

’ttlC^ Cf ff?if ffPt «ftrf P851, ’Sifl I 

’Sff "Itftf Jlt?ff, ’’flfl Hon’blc P. C. Lyon, 
'Stftf Private Secretary I Cf fsi fUff 

'Stftf fft’S ^ftf fffSf f'fffi Cff 4^t fCff Cf 
^tftf ff'51 ffPtf ’tf I ftW»ltf C?tfe 
4'St^"! JUgff'Sl ’Sff'S f^ftf f?*l I ’Stftf 
f ffS 4ft ffSf ft![ '^tff »tf5tiil l?1fs^ 

I 

c«iic<pf 4if>r« ftftf^f I cff fcff «f® 
ftcffcff ^<114(1^, c’Fffi ffcff 
«f» I 4 ftfCf ffftf ^f '® Cffftfl *ft^ f1 1 
fti filff 9tc?f ( Ob' <3*1 ) “ffSf ff l«ff 

•19 ^f’t’e f t9ft?f «tCf*l ft«i I 

W*H9» fSfftf f99l 5tf?C9 I 4’P»Itf 

CWI* •ftft'Btf 49, fHt'fftf ^*^31 

ff f*f*t?rarfl 4*ij, ^ff tf 4* ^ar c»if?9f 4*ij i 

fftff ftV '•if? fttfjfjff ft4*i9f 

f?Wf I ttftf ff t9f «RI Wf'e 9*11 f'S’ftf 
•Iff '99 ft*! »ri I f tf f 9 ff 5tf 9tlfl Cf »I99I 
'9Cff •Ttf99 9tfTt'5 ’Stftf ^«tf f?»r *H I 
TBfIt ’8tf1?9 •»»? ’If 
•tfWf 9fin;9 ?f ftl I" 


f tf * I 91^ f if f f 4tf If '4 
fftf^l9 41 ftf’fW* 9t»l ft« 1 «lf|"t ft^ 
Cfft^l9 C?*1 9f?fTl?f Cf f9ff 9*11 f991 
9ffl9f 41, '5lf Cfftl4 41 9f?l4 514 41, C4ftl4 
ftCf ff^fl 9ffl94 I tftC9 ’Stftf Cftff f91 
ff 41^1 fff4 4lff 49 94lff 94tf«9t^ 
faff? fft Cftfft^ I 

ff44 ft^ '4919 fiK44 I f fff ft^ 

f f 4 * I «» 49 *191 Cf94 4t4 9449 
4iJ54ar 94t*9 41 I 4ff9 r9 ffj C'r4t9 f|9 f 
4941 'Stftl9 ff4ft4 9lT4tf f49Tf .f49* f^l9 
tjffftf? I fif 99t5 ffftf 9 ff^fll 4ffl4t4 
441* f *ftf?4 I 

ftff ft?, *t4l Cf’ff 41*194 fl* 

r99 9tftl99 ’*tftf 941*9 41 I f9f4 9^ 
4t4f 44ff 9 C4f41^ f«44 I '*l4lf 49lf 

44*ll ft?f '4lf 944 94 f?4 ffffl 'Il4lf44l9 
414 Jlf^ff®* 414141 9ffl94 I 4* 494 9lfC4* 
4ir9 'Siflil fICff 9^ I 

flff f’? <3,4141^ 4CfT ffl4f 411f Cff^l 
’Slflf44C9 414444 f44l tfflf 441 ’349 9fff1 
C44 I 'Stflf ff4t4 f?4 49tSf'l^ *lffftf 4tfl 
5lff 91* 41^914 9fl9C9 4C4f 4491 9C4tfrt^ 
4lf9Cf 41 I 4* fff f59l4 flf<t -fl9tf aff9ff 
4^i? f?4 I 5trf ^I91f 444 4931 ff4C94 944 
5irf*l 999’^ 4f99 I 4931 9(4 C4f4C94, 
414 4fffC94 4ft 4l4lff4 f4tl4l4 5^ I f9f 
C4lf 149*1 4119 41* I C4I* 9 44J4 41414149 
4f49 f f94 f 1?f 4l4l4lf44J fftfttlf 4ft 9t4tf 
4rf41l4 4«f1f f1?l9 C44 ^fl4 49^ 9*9 

41*19 4*flf?4 I 

4#1f ft? r9f 9l4fff49 fI5> f9l44 I f9^ 
5l9lt ftf^WI f4C4 ff94 f1? <§14119 41^9 
*191 1*194, f91 *4119 4i1f fj?r'l9 
^4*lf? C4l4 9t4l9 C44 4t* *t9l f*4tl4 





fl ff^t« f?»i, « 

; w ^*t¥H ?itf<r»iwi 

♦tfT? fjl’pfe fjECTS? I .«^fWST ’iJtl 

*rfc<« fl^fsjrttn 

'tWfl ^<|c*r ^r?i*i, f^fs» Rsi 

vfa«i c^fin»is» c’psi ?* 

I%f^ ^fiic»l*^ f^l Sl« .il’pfel 

^tif cwwi »itw^wsnr 

I C^*l ? 

’itT’i I 'gf^ <11*1 cntf ^k- 

m, f%l <P'5^t5 ^fil^ t 

“C*! »!^ JTl I 

'‘S^^ ^Cf! *^tf^ i '^t*tf*? «l C^ 

tW\ »” 

C»ll ^^t*J3FCTfl Pt*? I 

<w^ af*n s^tf^ «tt« ••••^^ ^t«ft?i I 
^f%»r ^Ti<»i *tr«ciT<f I 

v<n ^tcf '®w »jt<rt?c‘rf f%¥& 

*?t^ I ^t![? 5tf« *tt«(j 

'bW'S ’Tff’P 

firttr^w*^ I 

.- WHJ ’jffJT Vfr^W*T, 

c*t^ f^t*i f^'9'B ^vw <p<r*f c*i>t*f 

c^tnt^’tr f5»i I 

wrcm f^fii? «n»r 

fft*i1 f«»f I f«fs! wHvtn vnr ??sf 

^<11? «tf^i:'9*lv wft «t*T 

*itft«Wfl I “nw c»i^ rr*tl «itc*l? 

5t*n W^ I f%fil iftf*lt'®»l c^ttt cvfft 

WtW-PWrt “WT ’lft*I*?N 


’itf^c’i, mf^ f^tfar-ft<r« «*if«tBfijs 

'Btfi jrfrs'W sftffew s»tfK« cT«r w»ii- 

•»N 

|f5t^ I 

c^ ^*r5ii-«*r'etw 

C»l '5t£*» *tfil»Rtf^ ^fifW 
*ttt?*» I *<^81 ’i^tpi'f 

’TC'B tPt?l c«t^ *ifiiw .'gf^ 

ffWR »rTr«» « *^c<rtn9 f«i«i5i, 

c*i *l< <rtart5 
flat *11, »i’p»i ’p^ti >at*i <ftiwi ^r»i<rt9 
ff»I HI I '5«ftfn ^filCB c^ 

^n»t»i ac"f « ««i^>2tt*t^ 

CT eftMt^fl ftfjtlf, 'Bt^l 

<i««tc<r ’PTw 

flfB'5 Iff I *tr^!i1 *tf«^ 

c’iSr ts5i ’♦<1 

^f<r>r ’itgc^ ^fiiaTf*t»i*r f^i 'si^s feror 

“4 <11*1 'S *W1 *fl'«l*»'« 

«ltt, «fl <ttl*l^ CPfifl*! 'fl*!*! *<1 1 

«it^ ^15 fat *fcg a <ttwfl f% 

*i'8i n'Bj^ '8f^?r«.-^t% *w*i I 

*9*ttfi|^" *WCTi c^t*l'8 
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OLD FRIENDS AND NEW FACES. 


Official life in India is one long series of leavetakings and we are 
constantly reminded of what Byron said to Hobhouse ‘ Hobhouse, you should 
never have come,- or you should never go.’ Five years is the allotted span 
of life^ for ^an Indian Governor, artd now the time has come for us to bid 
their Excellencies Lord and Lady Carmichael on behalf of all in Dacca 
a respectful farewell. It seems but yesterday that we welcomed His 
Excellency at the Ghat on the occasion of his first visit and listened to 
the speech, so characteristically humourous and kindly, which he then 
made to us. The pageant is now over and the Proconsul must leave us 
for ever. We wish him to know that his obvious fondness for and interest 
in our ancient city have made us one and all sincerely grateful. He leaves 
none but friends in Dacca. 

It would be idle to suggest that our Governor has been able to* do all 
that he hoped or expected to do when he first came to Bengal. All 
Governors no doubt have their disappointments. They find the world 
slower and possibly more stupid than they had thought it would be ; and 
in a new province there are many claims and many very obstinate people. 
But in this case there was also the pressure of circumstances far beyond 
any human calculation. The War at once extinguished all hope of large 
schemes and extended undertakings. Dacca University became the fabric 
of a dream and much else followed it. We talk of this, that, and the other 
as likely to come, but we all know that nothing new requiring large 
expenditure can possibly be inauguretted in our day, or indeed^ in our 
generation. 

It is largely due to the tact aud persuasiveness of our popular governor 
that we have not felt this more<j he has certainly reconciled us to our lot 
with extraordinary skill. The cards are tumbling about us but we go on 
playing like the good children Lord Carmichael persuades us that we are. 
If we dream our dreams are pleasant ones, and Dacca is a city of seeming 
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where the imaginative faculties have a better chance than in places further 
on the pathway to reality. 

We cannot help adding that the personality of H. E. Lady Carmichael 
has made a profound impression upon all in this part of India. Her personal 
charm and her obviously deep and sincere interest in all that affected the 
daily life of the people gained her the admiration and gratitude of tho.se 
who came even remotely under her influence. Wc may be' allowed to apply 
to her the well-known lines of Spenser which have a fenainine. touch 
though they were written of Sidney : — 

A sweet attractive kinde of grace, 

A full assurance given by lookes, 

Continuall comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospell bookes ; 

When we turn in our journalistic way to the rising sun we feel full of 
hope. His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay has given valuable pledges of the 
Interest that he takes in Dacca and no doubt he will pass a very considerable 
part of each year in our midst. We have been assured on very high 
authority that Dacca is a convenient place to do one’s thinking in, and our 
new Governor will find lots to think about in Bengal ; at least most people 
do. But no doubt hcswill not always remain plunged in thought, the new 
Bengali legions will be thundering past for one thing, and so we may hope 
for .some development in our body politic. There is a good deal that could 
be done in Dacca without seriously involving the straitened exchequer. 
Indeed Lord Ronaldshay may like to use Dacea as a kind of Municipal 
Laboratory in which useful experiments in town planning, drainage, local 
government and the like may be carried on. He will be able to watch the 
results .90 the spot and to draw his own conclusions as to our perfectibility, 
or the reverse. 

But while we are deeply interested in the all-important question of what 
the new Governor intends to do for Datca we must not lose sight of larger 
considerations. We are sure that he will receive from Bengal as a whole a 
hearty welcome and coming as he does at so critical a time he may be 
assured of what is termed the best construction. He may be certain of 
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one thing, that every* one realises the heavy task he has undertaken. 
Journalists are fond of giving people advice, not always perhaps the best 
advice, but the best that they know. And so we venture with all respect to 
add our suggestion. Bengalis are above all things a humourous and light 
hearted people and they need not always be taken too seriously : many 
people too when they are angry are so with themselves quite as much as with 
any one else. But His Excellency will know aH this quite as well as do. If 
hereditary instinct, political eraiiiing, and an amiable and interesting person- 
ality can give Bengal what she requires, the future is indeed a bright one. 
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THE PARIBRAJAKA OP PEE- 
BUDDHIST INDIA. 

Was the Fourth Asrama of 
Non- Aryan Origin ? 

— :o: — 

The PARIBRAJAKA. 

Even in India of to-day the Paribra- 
jaka is by no means an unknown figure. 
The history of this type of the religious 
wanderer who, in the picturesque Pali 
phrase, ‘goes forth from the household 
into the houseless state* {^Agarasma 
anagartyam pabbajati) dates back from 
unknown antiquity and is interesting 
from more than one point of view. 
For it was among this primitive com- 
munity of houseless wanderers — these 
“dreamers and babblers of strange 
gospels,^* to quote the words of Kipling, 
that the germs of the two great religi- 
ous systems, Buddhism and Jainism, 
were laid. 


It would be difficult to generaMsc on 
the character of the truly miscellaneous 
community of Paribrajakas of Pre- 
Buddhistic India and the special attri- 
bute of this community which is 
emphasised again and again in Pali 
literature is their homelessness, their 
going forth from the household into 
the houseless state. Paribrajaka was 
probably their generic name, for the 
name denotes just their “differentiating 
quality, but side by side with this 
general appellative, we find several other 
names, e, g. Bhikku^ Sannyasi and 
Sramana. The exact connotation of these 
names is hardly indicated by their 
respective etymologies for so far as we 
can trace them the terms are used promi- 
scuously and interchangeably. The names 
probably indicated some distinctions, 
but whether of rank, or of class of of 
external observances remains extremely 
uncertain. There is one distinction 
however that stands out very markedly 
and it is the distinguished position that 
is given to one class of Paribrajakas 
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who arc called Sramattas. IntheKassa- 
pa-Sihanada-Sutta of Digha Nikaya, for 
instance, after each paragraph setting 
out the higher ideal of religious life it is 
said, “From that time, O Kassapa, is it 
the Bhikkhu is called a Sramana, is 
called a Brahmana.” Evidently the 
position of the Bhikkhu was lower in 
the scale, and about the position of the 
Sramana we shall have occasion to speak 
at greater length later on. 

But such distinctions as there might 
originally have been in the connotations 
of these various names tend afterwards 
to disappear ; those who called themselves 
Bhkkhus are also called Sakyaputta 
Sramanas. The Hindu law-books, while 
treating of the fourth Asrama viz, that 
of the Pai ibrajaka, refer as an authority 
to a certain work, not extant, called 
Sramanaka sutra. The Asrama which 
is denominated as that of the Bhikhhus 
in Gautama is called that of the Paribra- 
jaka in Vasista, Manu and later writers, 
the connotation of the one probably 
being felt to be the same as the conno- 
tation of the other. The name Bhtkhhu 
or Paribrajaka again which we find in 
Gautama or Manu is often substituted .for 
Sannyasi in the Upanishads. But what 
ever the names may be in the various 
citations and whatever the distinctions 
iif detail, the common attribute attached 
to the condition of the Paribrajaka 
Sramana, Sannyasi or Bhikkhu is home- 
lessness for the sake of religious life.* 

* This class of religious men was not in early 
times strictly differentiated from another class 


It is worthy of note that this condi- 
tion of life is never distinctly referred 
to in the Vedas unless it be in the 
mention of the Munis in the Rig Vedas. 
But the character the Rig Vedic Munis 
is wrapped in obscurity. They wander 
about, but whether this wandering is 
natural or supernatural ' is doubtful. 
Th&n again they have children. On 
the otherhand some of them wear soiled 
saffron cloths, keep long hair (but the 
paribrajaka is a Mundd). It is difficult 
indeed to rely on such obscure hints. 
We donot know what exactly was the 
nature and motive of the wanderings 
of the Munis though a cognate condi- 
tion is found in Munis, but the earliest 
mention of it occurs in the Upanishads. 
The condition of the Brahmachari as 
described in the Vedas is essentially 
different from this and specially in two 
respects ; theBrahmachari is a student 
receiving Instruction in Vedic lore 
while the religious wanderer, as clearly 
described in Pali literature is a teacher, 
philosopher, disputant ; the Brahmachari 
again may wander from place to place, 
may indeed roam as far as the land of 
Madras^ but it is always in search of a 
teacher or in order to learn sacrifice ; 
the very idea of a Brahmacari is corre- 
lated to that of a Upadyaya or Acharya 
and this is a condition entirely different 
from the religious homelessness of the 


who practised austerities in the forest. The 
difference comes in with the wandering habit 
of the former. 
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Paribrajaka. It is to be observed that the ‘Vratya’ which may mean one of a 


the Asmma theory, which was invented 
at a much later stage, keeps these two 
conditions of life clearly and distinctly 
apart. A general view of the economy 
of primitive Aryan life and society as 
reflected in the Vedas will convince us 
tbatno4}lace can be found therein for 
the Paribrajaka state of life. In fact 
neither of the terms I have referred to 
above which indicate this state is to 
be found in the Vedas. The conclusion 
is irresistible that the Aryans who 
originally settled in northern India did 
not bring with them the germs of this 
institution which also is not to be found 
among other primitive Indo-European 
communities. Dr. Rhys Davids is of 
opinion that the Paribrajaka is peculiar 
to India, and the probiibility amounts 
to a certainty that the conditions, 
motives, theories and practices that , 
called the Paribrajaka into being were 
developed on the Indian soil and the 
problem is — how were they developed ? 

In the obscure XVth Book of the 
Atharva-Veda, however, it is probable, 
as Roth has supposed,, that we have 
the earliest reference to the Paribrajaka. 
The whole book is devoted to a grotes- 
que idealisation of the roving ‘Vratya’ 
a name which may be taken in various 
significations. It would be out of place 
to enter here on the standing controversy 
regarding the true interpretation of this 
mystical book. But there are certain 
points which we may well notice in 
passing. First, it will be observed that 


non-Aryan or imperfectly Aryanised 
tribes — a point which will be important 
for us to consider in a different connec- 
tion — that is idealised in the book is a 
‘Vratya’ who has assumed a distinctly 
religious character ; secondly if we con- 
sider the purely human attributes of the 
‘Vratya’ as apart from the grotesquely 
superhuman attributes with which he is 
clotlned, we shall find that it is not as a 
type of the perfect ‘Brahmacharin’, as 
Blooirifield supposes, that the converted 
‘Vratya’ is idealised. The ‘Vratya’ is 
described as going away to the people, 
becoming the guest of the king as well 
as of the ordinary people to be honoured 
with humble reverence everywhere by 
his host, going to all points of the 
compass, and all this, though it fits in 
perfectly with the description of the 
Paribrajaka as we have it in Pali 
literature, hardly answers to the condi- 
tion of the Vedic ‘Brahmacharin’. The 
point need not be laboured further as 
the whole XVth Book of the Atharva- 
Veda is of such an obscurely mystical 
character that we shall scarcely be 
justified in holding that here we have 
the earliest mention of the l^aribrajuka 
condition of life. , 

The ‘Sramana’ however is clearly 
mentioned by name in the ‘Brihad- 
aranyaka and references to the Pari- 
brajaka abound even in the earlier 
Upanishads. As the ‘Asrama’ theory 
is gradually developed, we find the 
Paribrajaka condition of life discussed 
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in greater detail in the later Upanishads 
till ‘Gautama’, ‘Vasistha’, ‘Maiiu’ (Gau- 
tama however under the name of 
'Bhikkhu') and other law-givers treat of 
this state of life as a settled stage, an 
‘Asrama’ — the last and highest of all. 
The ‘Asrama’ theory however, originated 
in the Upanishads and developed in the 
Sruti literature, gives us a theoretical, 
idealistic and perhaps to a large extent 
sophisticated view of the ParibrajAka, 
but it is in Pali literature in which the 
theoretical character of the Brahminical 
books is conspicuous by its absence that 
we have the actual facts of the Pari- 
brajaka condition of life as it prevailed 
in •pre-Bu4<lhistic times. There is no 
reason to doubt that the references in 
the Sanskrit and Pali literature are to 
the same class of people, though, as we 
shall show, the theory of the Brahmini- 
cal books covers only a section of the 
whole vast and heterogeneous community 
who led the homeless life of the religious 
wanderer. 

It is difficult, as I have said, if not 
impossible, to make out the gradation or 
classification which existed in all pro- 
bability among the religious wanderers. 
But among them a special and distin- 
guished position is accorded throughout 
to the ‘Sramans’. We have no hesita- 
tion in taking them as a ‘class’, as a 
body of people who lie somewhat apart 
from the rest of the Paribrajaka.s, 
Saunyasis and Bhikkhus, for they are 
alluded to throughout not merely as the 
highest of the Paribrajakas but as a 


‘class’ of them, holding a place of special 
pre-eminence in Pali, but not referred to 
frequently in Brahmanical liierature, 
and always contradistinguished with the 
Brahman. This contradistinction, the 
reader must be cautioned, does not lie 
as between Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
for even a casual reader of the Nikayas" 
can see that a Sramana is not necessarily 
a Buddhist, but is often *an opponent of 
the Buddhist tc-nets. Thus if we go into 
the matter deeply enough, we shall 
probably find that the 'Sasvatika Virodh’ 
that Patanjali professed to find between 
the Sramanas and the Brahmans lay 
originally otherwhere thin in the sphere 
of doctrinal or even religious differences. 
This contradistinction between Srama- 
nas and Brahmans appears not only in 
Pali literature, but also in the in- 
scriptions of Asoka and in the Greek 
accounts, so that we may be certain 
that the distinction was not a speculative 
or a theoretical one set up by the Bud- 
dhists, but existing in actual life. The 
inference from this is clear that the 
Sramanas were a class of religious 
wanderers or Paribrajakas, not necessari- 
ly Buddhists, who lay outside the pale of 
the system which Western Scholars for 
the sake of convenience have comprehen- 
sively called Brahmanism. But it is per 
haps looking at the whole thing from a 
wrong point of view to hold as Prof. 
Jacobi has done that these “non-Brahma- 
nic ascetics,” as he calls the “Sramanas,” 
though the phrase is entirely misleading 
-as a descriptive name, were a Separatist 
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party. We have on the other hand 
reasons to believe that the nucleus of 
the whole Parlbrajaka institution is to be 
originally found among the Sramanas of 
pre-Buddhistic India. 

Among , the wanderers the Sramanas 
constitute the highest class ; others 
prob&bly formed merely the fringes of 
Sramanism. From Sanskrit literature 
we know the ’place that the Brahmanas 
enjoyed in ancient Indian Society and 
though time and again their place was 
disputed by the Khatriyas, as passages 
in the Upanishads and some of the Pali 
Sultas tell us, yet even the adversaries 
bear ample testimony in their favour. 
Now it is a significant fact that while 
the name of the Bhikkhu or of any 
other class of Paribrajakas is never 
found in juxtaposition with Brahmana, 
instances of the juxtaposition of Brah- 
mana and Sramana abound. In many 
Asokan inscriptions the Brahmanas and 
Sramanas are mentioned as being 
equally deserving of respect and alms 
and in this respect the edicts seemed 
to have confirmed the prevailing 
notion of the people as can easily be 
gathered from Pali literature certainly 
pre- Asokan. In the ‘Nikayas’ the 
'Sramanas’ are frequently mentioned in 
juxtaposition with the Brahmanas sug- 
gesting where such juxtaposition occurs 
a position of equality between them as 
regards their intellectual and moral 
worth as well as the respect tendered to 
them by outsiders. It should be re- 
membered that this position given to 


the ‘Sramans’ in Pali literature cannot 
be due to any Buddhistic bias on the 
part of the writers and compilers of the 
Nikayas as Buddha himself is repre- 
sented as refuting the views of many a 
Sramana. It is a problem of absorbing 
interest how a class of people living out- 
side the pale of Brahmanism, sharply 
divided from the Brahmanas, came to 
attain a level of equality with the highest 
grade of Aryan Society in ancient India. 
Certainly this could not happen through 
the working of the inner forces of the 
Aryan Society itself in which so far as 
we can trace the Brahmanas arc atop. 
We shall try to throw some light on this 
problem later on. Meantime let us 
remember that it is in the activities of 
the Sramanas that the whole interest for • 
us of the Paribrajaka community is 
centred, for to that overgrown and mis- 
cellaneous throng, people of varied aims 
had free admittance ; the tyranny of 
kings, fear of robbers, the pressure of 
debts and the struggle for existence, as 
Nagasena tells us, all went to swell their 
number and this was probably true 
generations before Nagasena. I have 
already alluded to the difficulty of 
trying to generalise on the ancient 
community of Paribrajakas whose^ mis- 
cellaneous character is very vividly 
sketched in a passage in the ‘Udana’ — 
"A large number of Sramans, Brahmans 
and wandering monks of various here- 
tical sects, holding a variety of views, 
doubtless on many points, having 
diverse aspirations, and recourse to 
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that which relates to various heresies 
entered ‘Savatthi’ for alms.” They put 
forth contradictory philosophic views 
and wounded one another with ‘mouth 
javelins.’ The picture is certainly 
realistic, bearing reminiscences of pre- 
Buddistic times. Of this varied commu- 
nity the ‘Udana’ describes, a classification 
would have been impossible for us had 
not such a classification been attempted 
in the Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta of Digha 
Nikaya. ‘The classification is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one in as much as 
it is borne out by facts which appear 
from other parts of Pali literature. But 
the difificulty is that we cannot be 
certain that it is meant to be exhaustive. 
The Sdmana-Brahmanas are divided in- 
to four classes — Sila-Vada, Tapa-jin- 
guchcha-Vada, Panna-Vada and Vi- 
mutti-Vada. As regards each of these 
classes, it is said that Buddha has gone 
furthest in their way. Now it is just 
possible though not very probable that 
this classification is based only on those 
points in which Buddhism touched the 
other schools of opinion, viz. Sila, Joga- 
jinguchcha, Panna and Vimutti. But 
such a view is not quite exact as we 
know for a matter of fact that with the 
Sacred class the Buddhists were widely 
at variance. Apart from the general 
trend of early Buddhistic teaching, it is 
distinctly stated in Anguttara that those 
who follow ‘Tapa-jiguchcha* can not 
attain Arhatship. We shall therefore 
be justified in taking the classification 
in the Kassapan-Sihanada as a substafli* 


tially correct and probably exhaustive 
one based on actual, existing conditions. 
The meanings however of these different 
descriptive names have to be carefully 
enquired into, and we shall take them 
out of the order in which they appear. 

Let us first take the class of Samanas 
who \^ere Panna-Vada. As Paana- 
Vada does not refer to the Buddhists 
specially, it is clear that the word 
Panna is used in a wide, non-technical 
sense and it is important for us to 
extricate its teal meaning from the 
Buddistic suggestions which have been 
read into it. Throughout early Pali 
literature, it is remarkable how words 
are often read in the light of Buddhistic 
doctrines and in the same Sutta in 
which the name Panna-Vadda occurs, 
a Buddhistic version of Panna is given. 
It covers four kinds of mental effort of 
which the first is the application of the 
mind to nana-darsana, A particular 
form of nana-dassana is mentioned, but 
if it has any meaning in the connection 
in which it appears, it must certainly 
mean and connote philosophic specula- 
tion of the kind specially indicated. 
Hence by Panna-Vada is surely meant 
primarily all those who concerned them 
selves with philosophic speculation and 
secondairily those who underwent a 
system of mental culture leading to su- 
pernatural powers (Abhinna) or a high 
mental state, such as Buddhist Arhatship. 
Now the kind of nana-darsana that is of 
the essence of Panna is, as indicated by 
the specimen given of it, far from a 
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philosophic system — ^just floating 
thoughts, ideas and speculations of phi> 
losophy agitated among tlie intellectual 
part of the community out of which in 
all probability tlie later darsans were 
evolved. They are often called Dttthis 
as 62 of such Ditthis are refuted by 
the Buddha in the Brahma-jala Sutta. 
Rhys Davids is evidently wrong in 
holding that Panna is contradistin- 
guished essentially from Ditthi. No 
such essential contradiction is anywhere 
indicated, and, though it is true, that 
in the Brahman-jala, the ditthitthana 
are distinguished from a knowledge 
which lies beyond them, Panna is not 
mentioned. Besides it is to be observed 
that the speculation which redounds 
to Panna is not different in form or 
kind from a dithi and the real difference 
is that the former is in accordance with 
Buddhistic doctrines while the latter 
is not. Hence Ditthi in the Buddhistic 
sense is righly rendered by Childers as 
a heresy. By the Panna-Vadas there- 
fore is indicated that very numerous 
class of religious wanderers who went 
about from place to place weaving 
their fragile gossamers of philosophic 
speculations — what Oldenberg has feli- 
citously characterised as “a species of 
Indian sophistic.” 

It is scarcely within the purpose 
of our present enquiry to enter 
into the merits of those philosophic 
speculations agitated among the Brah- 
manas and Sramanas before the rise 
of Buddhism, though, to the historian 


of Indian philosophy they are of 
absorbing interest. Certain outstanding 
features, of the philosophic discussions 
of those times are briefly disposed of 
in the Brahmajala Sutta, viz., the views 
of the Sassata-Vada, the Ekacca-Sassa- 
tika, the Antamantika, the Amara- 
Vikkliepika, the Addicca-Samuppannika, 
the Uddhama-Aghatanika, the Uccheda- 
Vada, the Dittha-Dharmma-Nibbana 
Vada. There were certainly other 
philosophical views of which we get 
indications from various other sources, 
and Dr. Rhys Davids has tried to group 
the whole body under the broad 
heads of Animism, Polytheism, One 
First Cause, Pantheism and Dualism. 
The time has probably not yet ^ome 
for an attempt to induce order on this 
veritable “maze of interacting ideas.” 
But it cannot be denied that they were 
eagerly discussed, debated, systematised 
and carried forwards by the homeless 
sramanas who met together from time 
to time at such common meeting-places 
as the Debating (^Samayappa Vadaka) 
Hall built by Queen Mallika, the Kuta- 
gara-Sata of the Licchavis in Mahavana 
or the bank of Lake Gaggara in 
Champa. 

We next come to the Tapo-jiguccha 
Vada the combination of the two ideas 
of Tapo and jigttech is found in the 
philosophy of Yoga which must have 
originally included a variety of ideas, 
practices and belief systematised 
later on by Patanjali. This variety of 
elements which Joga must have 
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originally embraced is recognised in the 
well-known classification of the eight 
Angas in which, it will be observed, a 
continuous process is set out shading 
off by subtle gradations purely physical 
conditions into a subtle psychological 
state, e. g., Yama, Niyama, dsanam, 
prAnayAma, PratyAhAra, Jharana, dhyA- 
nam, SamAdhi. This is nothing but a 
system induced on existing practices, 
ideas and beliefs as found partly in real 
life and partly in the theories of t(,ie 
Upanisfiads. The germs of the theo- 
retical part of Yoga have been traced in 
Upanishada by Paul Deussen, but as 
regards the purely physical conditions, 
especially the the first two of the Jogo 
which the Upanishad theories, as may 
naturally be "expected, do not develop, 
we have indications of their existence 
as current practices among the religious 
wanderers in Pali literature. Jama and 
Niyama are characterised by Deussen 
as objective and subjective duties, but 
in reality they were merely practices 
observed by any of the Parihrajaka 
and often carried to extravagant and 
ludicrous lengths which incurred the sati> 
rical condemnation of the early 
Buddhists. It is often difficult to 
distinguish tlfeir extreme forms from 
certain similar practices which were later 
on affiliated to a different range of ideas 
and included under the name of tapos. 
It is probable that the distinction 
between there preliminary stages of 
Jogo and the ascetic practice of tapos 
is matter of later theoretical recons- 


truction. As a matter of fact Patanjali 
includes tapas in Niyama. And under the 
description of Jogo-juguccha Vada was 
included the numerous class of Srama- 
nas who, like Tennyson’s St. Simeon 
Stylites, we practise asceticism (tapo- 
pakkama) 

‘In hungers and in thirsts, fever and 

sold, 

In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous 
throes and cramps’ 

A fairly comprehensive, though ill- 
digested, enumeration of such practices 
— of Yama, of Tuguccha of Niyama, of 
Tapos, (though not under these names) 
occurs in three lists in the Kassapa 
Sihanada sutta of Digha Nikoya. The 
lists are exceedingly curious, though it 
is often difficult to understand the Pali 
names without the . commentary of 
Buddha Glio;iha which again cannot be 
taken as a thoroughly reliable interpre- 
tation of terms in use centuries before 
Buddhaghosha’s time. The etymologies 
however of many of these names afford 
readily clues to their real meaning. 
The first and most essential part of 
Yama is conceived in the philosophy of 
Yoga to be Ahimsa or abstinence from 
injury to all sentient beings, and the 
high esteem in which this duty was held 
is indicated by the fact that apart from 
its place in the Jaina and Buddhistic 
systems, a whole structure of philoso- 
phic speculation was raised on the 
doctrine of Ahimsa even in the Hindu 
Sastras. The practices of Jiguccha or 
Ahimsa were stringently observed by a 
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numerous class of Sranianas, Some for 
instance, would not accept food whcoe a 
dog was standing or flies were swarming 
lest, as Buddhaghosha explains, the 
dog or the fly should lose his share. 
Some will abstain from the eating of 
fish or meat ; some again will live on 
grasses, on coW'diing, on fruits and roots 
available in the wood or on fruits that 
have fallen already. Others again would 
never drink, lest, as the comnientator 
explains with charming naivete he 
should injure the souls that live in the 
liquid ; others again would not accept 
food from a pregnant woman or a 
woman giving suck lest the child in 
uterus or the suckling should suffer. 
Austerity and asceticism also had 
numerous adherents. The practice ol 
Chandrayana is referred to ; going naked 
or wearing of coarse hempen cloth, 
cloth taken from corpses, the bark of 
Tirka tree, a blanket of human hair, etc. 
ete. are instances of austere practices. 
Some would sleep in the c)pcn air or 
on the ground or on a plank bed ; others 
again are “one-housers"' there or “two- 
housers or “Seven-housers,” these being 
eleemosynary rules. In these extreme 
forms these practices would be tapo- 
fakkama^ such as were practised by the 
Sramanas who are described by such 
picturesque names as the ‘plucker-out-of 
hair and beard,* ‘stander-up,* ‘croucher- 
down-on-the heels.* ‘bed-of-thorns man** 
(seen even to-day iti the streeLs of 
Calcutta), ‘dust-and-dirt-wearer* and 
filth-eater ? 


Next we pass on to the Sila-Veda. 
This descriptive name is involved in 
greater doubt and uncertainty and the 
data are somewhat insufficient to come 
to a positive conclusion as regards its 
meaning and connotation. We find a 
brief treatise inset in the Brahinajala 
Sutta and SamaAna-Jhala-Sutla in 
which certain prohibitions are men- 
tioned and classified as Cuhisila^ 
Majjhima-Sila and Jlla/m-Si/a, though 
it is somewhat difficult to assigri the 
classification to any intelligible or 
rational principle. The whole is in 
substance nothing but a series of “thou 
shalt nots.*’ Now, is it possible, as it may 
at first sight, appear, that the treatise 
was a reduction of rules by which a 
certain class of Sramanas and Brah- 
manas, called Sila-Vada, were governed ? 
But this seems to be an impossible con- 
jecture on second consideration, as the 
rules set out in the treatise lack any dis- 
tinctive charactc^r. The Cula-silas are 
rules which, as Kern points out, are al- 
ready implied in the acceptance of religi- 
ous life and are mostly found in the rules 
given in the Brahmanical books govern- 
ing the life of the Dwija in the fourth 
Asran.a. The Majjkima Silas refer 
generally to rules of abstinence from 
idle pleasures and amusements, luxuries 
and logomachy. The Mafia Silas again 
refer to abstinence from certain supersti- 
tio^ and animistic rites and practices, 
either idle or harmful. Surely the ob- 
servance of such purely negative rules 
of such a widely accepted character 
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could not constitute a distinct descrip- 
tion of Paribrajakas or Sramanas. But 
there arc certain indications though of a 
rather vague character that the word 
‘Sila’ had sometimes a more positive 
sense than is implied in the Brahmajala 
and the Samanna-f)hala — the use of the 
word for instance in such compounds as 
‘Silabhatam’ and ‘Silabhata- Parameso. 
The commentaries on these words are 
curiously significant and it certainly 
appears that some ‘Sramanas* w’ere t>ot 
content with the passive observance of 
mere rules of abstinence but went fur- 
ther ; “Silabhatam,” says Buddha Ghosa, 
“is synonymous with such practices as 
‘Dhutangas* and ’Parisuddhi-Silas’. 
Childers quotes a curious gloss on Sila- 
bhata-Parameso in which the commen- 
tator says that Silabhatam refers to such 
practices as ‘Govata* and ‘Kukkurv.ata^ 
which arc based on such texts as ‘Silana 
Suddhivatam Suddhiti\ These practices 
arc said to b^ non-Buddhistic and are 
deprecated. It would b(! injudiciims to 
take these later commentators with the 
pronouncedly Buddhistic stand-point of 
their exegesis in an accurately literal 
sense. But they make it sufiiciently 
clear that certain observances which 
were supposed to bring about purifica- 
tion were associated with ‘Sila’ two 
extreme forms of which, viz, Govata and 
Kukkuravata are mentioned by one of 
the commentators. It thus appears 
possible tliat the name ‘Silavada’ has 
reference to such purificatory observ- 
ances the efficacy whereof is recognised 


even in the rules laid down for the 
regulation of the conduct of the 
Satiny asms, e g. bathing, purification by 
sacred waters, washings at intervals of 
three days, etc. The idea of purification 
however would not always be explicitly 
connected with such observances, but 
still their origin in such an idea can in 
most cases be easily traced. The-Kas- 
sapa-Sihnadi Sutta mentions a number 
of such practices which may be taken 
to be characteristic of the Silavada, e. g. 
he will not accept food from the mouth 
of the pot or pan,* ‘He will not accept 
food placed within the threshold* ‘He 
will not accept food placed among the 
sticks* ‘He will not accept food placed 
among the pestles,* ‘He will not accept 
fish nor meat, nor strong drink nor 
intoxicants, nor gruel’ etc. In many cases 
however it is difficult to find the motive 
of a [):irticular practice, whether it is a 
rule of Jama or Niyania or Sila — one 
rule being easily apt to shade off into 
another, and the motive assigned by the 
commentator being often a matter of 
mere haphazard conjecture. 

The last class of Sramana. Brahma- 
nans are called Vimutti- Vada, and in 
interpreting this name we have to 
proceed nn pure conjecture. The most 
probable interpretation of the term is 
that it refers to those who regulated 
their life in accordance with the theories 
of Emancipation which bulk so largely 
among the religious discussions of this 
time. Tlie Joj^is and Sannyasis in- 
cluded in the Brahmanical system might 
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have been specially meant, for the whole 
activities of these two classes of Brah- 
manicai religieux were explicitly i^round- 
ed of the theory of Vimukti. The 
connection between the Emancipation 
theory and the practices of the [ogis 
and Sannyasis is clearly set out by l\iul 
Deus^en, "The clothing of the ddctrifie 
of emancipation in empirical forms ; 
says Dousseu, involved as a conse- 
quence the conceiving of cmanci[) ition, 
as though it were an event in an 
empirical ssense, from tlic p :)int of view 
of causality, as an effect that might be 
brought about or acccler ited by appro- 
priate means. Now emancii)ation con- 
sisted in its external plicnoincnal side : — 

(i) In tlie removal of the conscious- 
ness of plurality. 

(ii) In the removal of all desire, the 
necessary consequence and accompani- 
ment of that consciousness. 

"To produce these two states artificially 
was the aim of two characteristic mani- 
festations of Indian culture : 

(i) Of the‘J<\-I^d, which by withdraw- 
ing the organs from the objects of sense 
and concentrating them on the inner 
Self endeavoured to shake itself free 
from the world of [)lurality and to secure 
union with the ‘Atma*. 

(ii) Of the ‘S.mny.isa*, which by 
casting off rri>in «)neself, (jf home, pos- 
sessions, family, and all that stimulates 
desire seeks laboriously to n alise that 
fn^edom fron all the ties of the earth, 
in win'cli a deeper conce[Jtion of life in 
other ages and countries also has 


recognised tlie supreme task of eartldy 
existence, and will probably continue 
to recognise throughout all future time.” 
If the interpretation I have given of 
Vimutti-vada be the true one, it is clear 
that the Brahmanical theories cover only 
one class of religious wanderers, those 
namely who are elsewhere styled the 
‘Vedantika’ while no other cla.ss can he 
said to owe its oiigin to the Ar)an 
priestly system, though various points 
of contact with it are to be foun(T in the 
ideas and practices of the other classes 
of Paribra jakas. 

About the division of the Sramana- 
lirahmanas in the Kassapa-Sihanada 
Sntta into the four classes of Sila-Vada, 
Tapa-Jinguchcha Vada, •Panna-V ada 
Vimutti-Vada, a few more words need 
be said. A classification is after all 
nothing more than a theoretical recons- 
truction and to accept the distinctions 
involved in a classification as corres- 
ponding io the differeiiccs in nature is, 
as Mill ha.s pointed out, to perpetrate a 
fallacy. We must therefore be on our 
guard against the idea that the religious 
wanderers were divided into classes 
rigidly defined and mutually exclusive. 
In point of fact there wiw a good deal 
of intcrcliange of ideas and community 
of belief and [)racticcs among alf the 
different classes of religious wanderf^rs. 
The true significance of the classification 
is that one class would lay emphasis on 
one set of ideas, practices and beliefs • 
and another class on another set and so 
on. "The Sila-Vada” says the Siitta, 
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“extol Sila in various ways ( aneka- 
pariyayana silassa vannam bhasanti ) ; 
the ‘Tapa-jlnguclicha-vada’ similarly lay 
stress on Tapa-jinguchcha” and so on ; 
—and there is no question of mutual 
e.xclusiveness. Buddhism for example 
has taken into itself all the varied 
elements. We have a great accumula- 
tion in this .system of rules which clearly 
refer to the idea of purity and purifica- 
tion, phy.sical, mental, and moral ; Panna 
or Spiritual knowledge based on philo- 
sophic speculation of a certain type is 
the nidus out of which the whole Dham- 
ma of Buddhism (as contradistinguished 
from Vinaya) has sprung. Buddhism 
also had its own version of emancipation 
or Viaiukti. .Even the practice of ‘Tapo’ 
so earnestly and persistently deprecated 
by the early Buddhists, found a niche 
in the system under the disguise of the 
thirteen Dhutangas. But it still remains 
a moot-point among scholars as to the 
exact point on which the distinctive 
emphasis of Buddhism originally lay. 

It is now worth our while as historians 
to enquire into the origin of this primi- 
tive institution of ‘Paribrajakas’, the 
embodiment of this one idea, ‘far-reach- 
ing, grown grqat and beyond measure’ 
the leaving of hearth and home for the 
sake of the religious life. It is a problem 
hovMever wrapt in the greate.st obscurity, 
and, so. far as I am aware, has not been 
squarely faced by any scholar Western 
or Indian, up to this time. Vague and 
‘a priori’ theories however have been 
put forward from time to time to account 


for the origin of the religious wanderers 
before the rise of Buddhism. Dr. Rhys 
Davids with his characteristic bias say.s, 
“the intellectual movement before the 
rise of Buddhism was in large measure 
a lay movement, not a priestly one.” 
The result of this lay movement, he 
seems to think, was the growth of the 
wandering religieux. This is a vague, 
wide, priori’ theory which is open to 
serious question. Is there anything to 
show, besides the fact that we find 
accounts in the Pali books of the intel- 
lectual activities of Sraman.as before the 
birth of Buddhism, that there was any 
intellectual movement properly so-called 
in the immediate pre-Buddhistic age ? 
Thoughts, ideas and philosophic spe- 
culations no doubt multiplied and 
broadened down from century to cen- 
tury, but was there an acceleration of 
intellectual life such as might give birth 
to this wandering body of people among 
whom religious and philo.sophical ques- 
tions were so earnestly and restlessly 
agitated ? To infer an intellectual move- 
ment from the abundance of religious 
wanderers and philosophic spectators in 
this age and then to account for their 
growth by the intellectual movement 
involves a ‘petitio principii’. Then again 
to speak of an intellectual movement 
before Buddhism is one of the many 
misleading commonplaces of ancient 
Indian history. To point to a general in- 
tellectual movement in any^age necessa- 
rily implies a comparison with the 
preceding ages and such comparisons are 
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hazardous in the extreme wliere we have 
110 continuous records to build upon 
as is the case in ancient Indian histor)'. 
If the same amount of materials which 
we^ have in Pali for the reconstruction 
of the history of the immediate pre- 
Buddhistic -atje were available for the 
age preceding it, we might possibly Jiavc 
come to a different conclusion. It is 
therefore hazardous to propound such 
facile theories as that of a pre-liiiddhisLic 
intellectual movement. It is, to adopt 
Rhys Davids’s own metaphor, like 
playing chess ‘Sans Voir’, without seeing 
the pieces. Paul Deussen again sets great 
store by the practical results of tlie 
Upanishad theories of Tapas and Nyasa. 
Rut, as we have already pointed out, 
the ‘Upanishad’ theories might account 
for a section of the ‘Paribrajakas’, but 
not for the whole body of them, for many 
of them we know did not recognise at all 
the very furalamcntals of such theories 
and were admitted on all hands to be 
openly anti-Brahmanical. Dr. Oldenberg 
again seems to find the origin of the 
wandering philosophers in the popularis- 
ing of philosophic speculations in the 
process of spreading from the Western 
schools among the simple and earnest 
people of the Eastern tracts. This 
explanation to my mind, though not 
exact, is nearer the truth. In fact, before 
we proceed to theorise on the origin of 
the ‘Paribrajakas’, we should carefully 
consider all the salient features we know 
of this miscellaneous and complex com- 
rilunity of the Sramanas, who, as we 


have seen, constituted the highest grade, 
.'\nd the question on which the whole 
interest of the problem is centred is — 
how did Sramanism arise ? 

The germ of this institution is not to 
be found in the primitive Aryan society 
of Northern India whose simple old- 
world life and activities are so fully 
mirrored to us in the Vedas. The 
earliest reference to it is found in the 
mention of the Srainana in the Brihada- 
rahyka. Even if the so-called Vratya 
book of Atharvaveda is held to apply 
to the Paribrajaka, if should be noted 
that the Paribrajaka there is a 
Vralya^ not an Aryan true-b(jrn and 
true-bred. This makes the supposition 
highly probable that thii^ institL>ition 
originated on the Indian soil after the 
Aryan occupation. It originated also 
outside the pale of the truly Aryan- 
Rrahini ideal Society. A general com- 
parison between Sanskrit literature 
earlier than the later Upanishads in 
which the Asrama theory is elaborately 
developed and Pali literature, bearing 
on this point, will make it evident that 
tile place occupied by the religious 
wanderer in the former is neither so 
pVeeminent nor so important as in the 
latter. In the former the wanderer 
makes a somewhat abrupt and a iv)ne 
too frequent appearance till he is caught 
up in the meshes of a system or theory 
which in itself was of slow and gradual 
growth ; while in Pali liierature he re- 
presents a regular feature of life and 
society, a presence, so to speak, not to 
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be put by. The gradation of Aryan 
society made in the famous Purushasukta 
of the loth Mandala of the Rigveda is 
familiar to us, but there is a similar ac- 
count of its genesis in the Agganna sutta 
of Digha Nikaya in which Human kind 
is divided into Khsatriyas, Brahmanas, 
Vaisyas and Sramanas. The mention 
of the Sramana and the omission of 
the Sudra are two points which are full 
of significance. We know it for certain 
that t'he tribes and communities among 
whom the Pali suttras originated and 
from whose life and activities they take 
their tone and colour knew not the 
enslaved aboriginal Siidrn whom the 
Aryan in the pride of conquest had 
thriSst to the lowest rung of the Social 
ladder. They were not true-born Aryans 
but merely Aryanised tribes. They 
lived beyond the utmost limits of the 
progress of Agni Vaiswanara, beyond 
the sundering stream of Sadnnim as the 
antique legend of the Satapatha 
Brahmana symbolically relates. They 
were races contemptuously referred to 
in the Aitercya Upanishad as species 
of birds and their probable descendants 
still betray to the ethnologist [)hy'sical 
peculiarities <duc to non- Aryan origin. 
And it is among these tribes and commu- 
nities lying on the very outskirts of 
Aryan — Brahmanical civilization among 
whom there were no Sudras as a class 
that we find true Sramanas recognised 
as a part and parcel of society. There 
is no need among them of a theory to 
explain their existence or to affiliate 


them to a system j they are a regular 
feature of life and society. The con- 
clusion is thus forced in upon us that 
the institution of the religious wand^er 
outside the pale of Aryan society, 
among the non-Aryan tribes and 
communities who liad only come under 
the “Aryan influence. The conftlusion 
is strengthened by the fact, highly signi- 
ficant in itself that the Sramanas living 
outside the p:de of Brahmanism and 
sharply divie'ed from the Brahmanas, 
rcacheil a position of equality with the 
latter — a re.siilt which the inner forces 
of Aryan society could not possibly 
bring about. The theory of the origin 
of the religious wanderers which all 
this points to may throw light on the 
question — why the Paribrajakas (if such 
indeed be the character of the roving 
spirit as de.scribed in the T5th book of 
the Atharvaveda) is ^ily a Vratya 
and not an Aryan, and also on the 
natural antipathy between the Sramanas 
and Brahmana as fi.ved and constitu- 
tional as that between Ahi and Nakula, 
which is indicated by Patanjali and 
borne out by the Greeks. The Sramanas 
were not necessarily Buddhist — even the 
imperfect Greek accounts indicate as 
much. They were propounders of 
certain heretical doctrines it is true, 
but such doctrinal differences never 
gave rise in ancient India to such 
fixed and inveterate class enmities as 
existed between the Brahmanas and 
the Sramanas, and the only resonable 
explanation seems to be that the one 
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was a product of Aryan Society, the 
other of the despised Aryanised non- 
Aryan. Marvellous indeed is the elasti- 
city of the Aryan-Ilrahinanical system! 
Just as it extended its recognitions to 
and brought within its fold many other 
customs and institutions non-Aryan in 
their origin, 'so it affiliated and took 
pnto itself the institution of the Pari- 
brajaka Sramana by the convenient 
theory of the Rpur Asramas. 

Let us consider also the possibilities of 
such an origin of Sramanism, as all 
this evidence and argument must neces- 
sarily point to. The theory is no longer 
questioned that when the Aryan settled 
in Northern India and gradually made 
progress eastwards along the course of 
the Ganges, they found themselves face 
to face with vast communities and 
tribes of a different colours and origin. 
That they were not mere inert human 
matter seems to be probable enough. Of 
the other non-Aryans, the Dravidians 
of the south for instance, we know 
that they had genius to evolve among 
them a distinct type of primitive civili- 
zation. That the northern non-Aryans 
were not exterminated seems also to 
be beyond all resonable doubt. Dr. 
Collignon says, “ when a race is well 
seated in a region, fixed to the soil by 
agriculture, acclimatized by natural 
selection and sufficiently dense, it 
opposes, for the most precise observations 
confirm it, an enormous resistance to 
absorption by the new-comers, whoever 
they may be.” We do not know accu- 


rately the stages of progress reached by 
the Aryans at different ages, but the 
legend of Agni Vaiswanara in the 
Satapatha Brahmana clearly indicates 
that beyond the Sadanira among the 
Vacchas, the Cetis, the M alias, the Vijjis, 
the Licchdvis, the Vide has, the Kosalas, 
the Kasts, the Sakyas, the Magadhas, 
the Atigas and other tribes and clans, 
their power and influence in the early 
times extended but little. But the 
process of Aryanisation was not com 
mensurate with the extension of 
material power and influence and the 
great culture-breeding race certainly 
overshadowed the tribes, clans and 
communities who still retained a good 
deal of the old ways of social and 
political life. • • 

If then we make the perfectly legiti- 
mate supposition that from age to age 
in the northern India a process of 
Aryanisation was going on and profoundly 
influencing tribe after tribe and clan 
after clan, we must observe that the 
Aryan leaven must have worked in two 
converging lines — in the spread of 
Aryan thoughts, ideas and beliefs and 
in the much slower process of modifica- 
tion and replacement of non-Aryan 
institutions by the Aryaiv VVe know 
how rapidly mind influences mind and 
how slowly the settled habits of dife 
are changed and modified. Historical 
instances of this will occur to many 
less learned than Macaulay’s School 
boys and it is needless to labour this 
point. Ancient India under early Aryan 
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influence was no exception to the rule. 
The process of Aryanisatioii on the 
mere intellectual side went on at a far 
more rapid rate than that in social 
customs and institutions, and from this 
fact most interestincj results emerge. 
The divergence between the two-fold 
processes of Aryanisation, on the in- 
tellectual side and on the social, would 
tend to increase more and more as we 
receded further and further east from 
the homeland of Aryan culture, the 
Atyavhrta, and the results of such 
difference would naturally be more 
palpable and pronounced at the border- 
line of Aryan civilization, exactly whcie 
in the 6th century IJ.C. Buddhism arose. 

The distinctive mental culture of the 
Arya’ns had Various organs of expression, 
various means of conservation. First, 
there were the Brahmins, the repositories 
of traditional learning ; secondly, there 
were the clannish academies like the 
Parishada of the Panchnlas to which 
Svetaketu went for instruction. There 
might also have existed more than one 
cosmopolitan university like the one of 
Asiatic fame at Takkasila. Thirdly, 
there were the domestic centres of learn- 
ing, the residences of the Upadhyayas and 
Acharya.s. Opportunities were therefore 
by no means wanting for the transmi.s- 
sion,' consolidation and systematisation 
among the Aryan communities of the 
elements of Aryan culture, the thoughts 
ideas, beliefs, theories and practices 
•which are all summed up in the name, 
Brahmanism. In course of time this 


Aryan Brahmanical culture slowly and 
surely permeated those populous com- 
munities which had not yet acquired the 
characteristic institutions of the Aryans. 
I'he result was a dis[>ersion and diffusion 
of intellectual culture and speculative 
thought leading to that hopeless tangle 
of theories and practices for a parallel 
to wfiich we must go to the hercaies of 
the early Christian Church so well des- 
cribed by Kingsley as “a.strange brood 
of theoretic monsters begotten by effete 
Greek philosophy on Egyptian symbo- 
lism, Chaldean astrology, Parsee dualism 
and Brahmanic spiritualism.” 

It is necessary to consider a little 
more closely the practical significance of 
this point. When the Aryan thoughts 
and ideas permeated the imperfectly 
Aryani.sed non-Aryan Gommunitie.s, who 
would be professors among them of the 
new learning ? They had no Brahmins 
among them, no class of men who were 
repositories of traditional learning. How 
could there be evolved among them 
complete systems of philosophy ? They 
had probably no conservative and corpo- 
rate centres of learning, academies or 
or Universities. Thus with the spread 
of Aryan culture among non-Aryan 
tribes and people, the growth of a class 
of men answering to the class of Brah- 
mins among the Aryans becomes a 
matter of course, and the philosophic 
professions of the.se men were as frag- 
mentary and unsystematic as, in the 
absence of academies and universitie.s, 
we may naturally expect them to be. 
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It is worthy of note that of all the 
philosophic speculations agitated among 
the ‘Sramanas’ in the pre-Buddhistic 
age, only the doctrines of the Buddhists 
and of the Jainas and probably of the 
Ajivakas were developed into systems 
and of the subsequent history of the 
Ajivakas all trace is lost beyond a 
♦solitary mention of them in an ins'crip- 
tion of Asoka. 

In what condition of life shall wc 
expect to find these professors of learn- 
ing among the imperfectly Aryanised 
communities ? The institution of the 
residential teacher was probably un- 
known among them. What other factors 
there were is denied to our knowledge. 
But historical analogies would tell us 
that under such peculiar circumstances 
as we have detailed above, the growth 
of the missionary spirit is inevitable. 
Tire teacher must leave hearth and home, 
must go ’forth from the household into 
the houseless state if his message is to 
be taught and explained. Herein then 
we must seek for the origin of ‘Srama- 
nism — the spread of Aryan culture 
among other communities, the absence 
among them of means for the consoli- 
dation of this new culture and learning, 
the growth ofa class of philosopliers and 
teachers, the development of a mission- 
ary spirit and the consequent state of 
religious wandering. Thus the true 
explanation of the abundance of religious 
wanderers in Pali and their comparative 
scarcity in early Upanishad literature is 
to be sought not in the ‘times’, as Rhys 


Davids has supposed but in the ‘place’ 
of origin of Pali literature — the border- 
line of Aryan culture. The institution 
of Sramanism thus grew among the non- 
Aryan communities of the east, spread, 
flourished and became highly popular. 
Along the upper reaches of the Ganges 
where there were residential teachers, 
clannish academies and the Brahmin 
class, the place and function of the wan- 
dering philosophers was neither note- 
worthy nor important, but lower down 
they grew in numbers and impcirtance 
and their religious and intellectual 
activities affect more deeply and widely 
the life of the laity. Hence their 
abundance and pre-eminence in Pali 
literature. 

• • 

SUKUMAU DUTT. 


THE NEED OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The movement for the imparting of 
instruction in agriculture in primary 
and secondary schools has passed from 
the stage of agitation to t^iat of action 
and realization in America, while, it is 
within the last decade that our educated 
community have come to realise that it is 
a science and an important and perma- 
nent part of the educational curriculum. 
Students coming abroad to study agri- 
culture find themselves in an atmosphere 
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where a systematic practical training is 
of greater importance than mere theory. 
Had they been taught a little bit in that 
line at home, they would have actually 
known what we need and what we ought 
to have for the advancement of agricul- 
ture in India. 

When we inquire why the spread of 
agricultural education is essentially ne- 
cessary we find many reasons for it, but 
they may be grouped into two or three 
main heads. In general the claims of 
agriculture to a place in our school 
system are based on the economic, 
social and educational needs of agricul- 
tural people in reference to our present 
course of civilization and the state in 
which we are placed at the crisis of a 
national ewolution and for an equal 
standing with the other rising nations 
of the world. The pedagogic require- 
ment of a school system should be 
adapted to the masses of people in a 
country which has so long been dead 
to the scientific and industrial education 
which is necessary to tlie symmetrical 
culture of mind and body. In a word 
we need intelligent farmers and learned 
pedagogues approaching the subject 
from their respective standpoints to meet 
on a common platform and each one 
to help the other in the way of improve- 
merit as they do in America and other 
Western countries. Hence, there is suffi- 
cient reason to believe that agriculture 
should be generally taught in our schools 
and should form an important and per- 
manent part of the school curriculum. 


It is very interesting to note here how 
the American farmers and teachers meet 
together for conference on educational 
matters and how they carry out their 
work and plan which will give some 
suggestions for our educated people to 
think over and try their best to work out 
their own salvation for themselves on the 
new 'ideals put forward by the WeslcfA 
scientific world. 

It should be understood at the outset 
that the term agriculture is used in 
America in a broad sense to include 
farming, horticulture, floriculture and 
forestry — the village garden or city park 
as well as the ranch or the orchard. It 
will not be out of place to mention here 
higher courses in agriculture given at 
the more important Universities as the 
following : — 

1. Agriculture. 

2. Agricultural education. 

3. Horticulture. 

4. Soil.s and fertilizers. 

5. Agricultural chemistry and 

nutrition. 

6. Agricultural technology. 

7. Animal industry and Veterinary 

science. 

8. Dairy Industry. 

9. Entomology. 

10. Parasitology. 

1 1. Plant Pathology, 

12. Botany. 

13 Irrigation etc. etc. 

Now the question arises who are the 
farmers. An old argument, which has 
not lost its force yet, is that agriculture 
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is a great and fundamental industry. 
On the successful prosecution of agri- 
culture depends the continued existence 
and prosperity of the whole human 
race. It is by agriculture we arc all fed 
and clothed and in a large measure are 
provided with dwellings and the materi- 
al comfgrts of civilization. Whether we 
consider the extent of the surface of otir 
globe used for* agriculture, the number 
of men who work on the farms and in 
the gardens or forests or the variety, 
amount and value of the products, agri- 
culture is a great subject. In the 
United States alone, leaving out the 
forests, about 860,000,000 acres arc 
ilevoted to agriculture ; there are nearly 
6500000 farms on which 10,500,000 men 
work for the direct support of a rural 
population of 45,000,000 souls. The 
value of these farms and their equip- 
ment is over 20,000,000,000 and the 
value of their products in 1905 is 
was 6,415,000,000 and in 1911 nearly, 
10,000,000,000. The manufacturing in- 
dustries that depend upon farm 
products for raw materials employed 
2,145,000 persons in 1910 and used a 
capital of 4,132,000,000 and is now 
nearly fifty per cent more. 

But the bigness and fundamental 
character of agriculture may be used 
chiefly to draw attention to the Econo- 
mic, Social and educational needs of the 
agricultural people who are the masses 
labouring under unceasing hardship 
day and night with inadequate retnu- 
neration for their plain and honest work. 


Economically speaking, the farmer or 
the horticulturist of to-day and of the 
future rftust be more intelligent and 
better informed than his predecessors, in 
order to compete on advantageous 
terms with men in other callings 
and to secure a sure and adequate 
return for his labor and capital. He 
must know how to permanently 
maintain the fertility of the soil, what 
crops are best adapter! to bis locality, 
how to select and improve varieties, 
what methods of cultivation, irrigation 
and drainage will enable him to make 
the most productive and beneficial use 
of the available water supply, which 
machines are best adapted to particular 
uses and how they can mos't economi- 
cally be maintained, what kinds of 
animals are most profitable to keep 
and how they can be improved, what 
methods of storage, packing and 
marketing will yield the best results, 
what remedies to apply in plant and 
animal diseases, how to prevent ravages 
by in.sccts, birds and animals. Merely 
as a money maker the farmer cannot 
afford to limit his knowledge to his 
own experience and the observation of 
his family and neighbors. ’ He must 
have some general experience in such 
matters and know how to utilise infor- 
mation either gathered or printed. 
This requires preliminary technical 
training in schools at an early age as 
the surest and the best preparation 
for a successful farm practice. 

Moreover, our educated community, 
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which has every reas6n to take special 
interest in agriculture, needs to learn 
that we are in an age in which a co- 
operative spirit is as essentially neces- 
sary as in western countries. The farmers 
of our country must come in touch with 
an organisation which should have its 
centre in the District town and its 
branches in various localities throughout 
the whole Jurisdiction of the District. 
They need also to be in touch 
with ttie organization of industry and 
society in general, the lack of which is 
a great cause of retardation of their 
development. The farmer boy, when 
sent to school studying agriculture with 
his comrades, will readily grasp the 
idea' that cemmunity interests arc ad- 
vantageous in agriculture, and we shall 
then produce generations of farmers 
who will work together for the right 
advancement of their industry. 

The illiterate and unintelligent farmer 
in every age and land has sunk to the 
level of a stolid and unprogressive 
peasantry and in this way inspite of the 
efforts of the great philanthropists, the 
general level of prosperity among 
farmers has been kept very low. An 
American tourist who has recently come 
back from Asia the Old World says 
"The most discouraging effect of my 
visit to the Old World is the observation 
^ of a general poverty of the masses after 
all the centuries of civilization — the ruin 
' of the lands in such countries as 
Palestine and India, once the lands 
flowing with milk and honey, has caused 


a great panic all round and a general 
want too, which has compelled the 
labourers to work in foreign lands. I 
am heartily sorry to find the extreme 
want often seen in rural communities in 
Spain, Italy, Ireland and India. Surely, 
we don’t want such an outcome for 
Amefican farmers.” , 

Many of us who are not acquainted 
with the conditions of Uie farmers of 
America and other European countries 
say that our farmers are doing their 
best, as much as possible for us having 
regard to climatic and other favorable 
conditions in nature. But are we to 
depend on nature or Kismet all the 
time ? Had our agriculture been in 
touch with a bit of scientific education 
and practice they would not have been 
in such a degenerate and degraded 
condition in which we find them to-day. 
Many do not know that by ignorance 
or a blind disregard of universal experi- 
ence we arc wiping out our forests 
North and South, East and West, thus 
causing not only a dearth of timber, but 
also conditions of rainfall and soil- 
washing which, unless prevented, will 
ruin absolutely great agricultural 
regions. Ask Spain, for example, if 
this is not the result of cutting off 
forests from hill sides and mountains. 

Even in California, which Is consider- 
ed as one of the most fertile states in 
U. S. A , the fertility of the soil and 
favorable climate have not prevented the 
coming in of great hindrances to success- 
ful agriculture due to the ignorance 
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and heedlcssness of farm owners. Now, 
in such a case what shall we speak 
of India where everything is carried on 
in such lines by those who have little or 
no knowledge about what they are 
doing except a mere blind experience. 
A one crop system of agriculture has 
, produced a great ruinous result ’ that 
has been pursuing us from time imme- 
morial, The want of irrigation on the 
one hand and want of successful drainage 
on the other have been a great menace 
to the prosperity of the producers. 

A farmer must have some mechanical 
skill as well as intelligence in the selec- 
tion and management of crop.s. He 
must know how to lay out ditches and 
drains as well as to cultivate and harvest 
grains and fruits. Our unfortunate 
farmer depending on nature or ‘kismet’, 
often meets with .some such troubles 
of which he does not know any remedy 
whatever. He must use some machi- 
nery in which case he ought to be 
Tielped by the Zeminders or rather capi- 
talists who will get their money back 
with interest, if possible, by successful 
crops. The question of freight rates 
and the manner of preparing products 
for shipment are live issues in a sense 
unknown to the farmers in general. It 
needs a large ‘Organization', as already 
stated, to work on a co-operative basis 
which will merely turn the tide in a 
favourable direction. It won’t be need- 
less to say here that such Associations as 
the Landlords’ Association of Calcutta, 
should take these matters not only into 


‘ 2di 

consideration but put them into practice, 
for, they are the men who are solely 
depending on this particular class of 
people and it is not only their interest 
but rather duty to better the 
condition of their hosts. 

But in addition to the economic needs 
there are the social needs of agricultural 
people. “In obedience to the general 
influences of a developing civilization 
and the particular tendencies of farming 
under irrigation, they are inevitably 
drawn into closer social ties and the 
current of their lives are intermingling 
with tho.se of the communities in which 
they live. Unless the farmers can be so 
educated that as a mass they will have 
the co-operative spirit, havo some *real 
and vital understanding of community in- 
terests and know how to mingle to their 
own advantage with men of other voca- 
tion.s, their lives will for ever run in a 
narrow monotonous channel and the 
control of their own affairs will pass into 
the hands of other men. Isolation, nar- 
rowmindedness and lack of appreciation 
of the broader and finer aspects of human 
life have ever been millstones about the 
necks of agricultural people”, even 
though they may have bpen possessed 
of much rugged honesty, diligence and 
patience. 

If our agricultural people have great 
economic and social needs they also 
have wh.at may be called the 
educational needs which are even 
more important and fundamental. 
For after all it is the untrained mind of 
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the farmer* which holds him down to a 
dull routine, keeps him in isolation and 
condemns him to comparative poverty. 
And by education I do not mean the 
mere imparting of education, but, it is 
rather the developing of the mind, the 
broadening and “clarifying of the mental 
out-look, the giving of the right turn to 
the mental proccssess”, the strengthen- 
ing of the will and of the power to use 
the appropriate means to accomplish 
useful etids. The education which the 
farmer needs is that which will give him 
some real appreciation of the progressive 
and the scientific spirit of the age in 
which he lives, will arouse a keen inter- 
est in the facts and principles of science 
as related to fcis own vocation, will show 
him in agriculture an ample opportunity 
for life-long studies which may refresh 
and delight the mind, as well as minister 
to material success and in general 
will lift agricultural practice out of 
drudgery into the domain of intelligent 
and hopeful labor. 

Is there any good reason why the 
farmer, who uses the elements and 
principles of the natural world to supply 
mankind with food and clothing and 
whose labor ip.akes it possible for hu- 
man life to exist and develop, 
should not be so educated that he will 
find in his business mental stimulus and 
delight ? So from the simple humani- 
tarian point of view, the educated com- 
munity ought to take the matter in hand 
and consider carefully the economical, 
social and educational needs which are 


the essential factors of national aggran- 
disement. 

The educator who receives the farmer 
in the enthusiastic spirit of 'human 
equation, can I believe give an en- 
couraging reply. The first step is 
to overcome the prejudice against 
giving* the most elementary educa- 
tion freely to all children. Then it 
is nece.ssary to keep pace with the 
mighty march of civilization which sweeps 
across the continents of Europe and 
America. The chief effort of our 
educational authorities should be to 
cstabli.sh a .school hou.se, as need be, in 
every part of a village, so that no 
country child may be deprived of the 
chance to get at least the rudiments of 
ail education. l?ut, though, there are 
some such instances where active efforts 
have begun in consolidating the rural 
schools, bringing the child to the 
school instead of the school to the child, 
yet, such attempts of philanthropic and 
generous views are so limited that it is 
practically far below the requisite 
quantum of work which is needed to, 
keep up the balance of such a big 
country. Our effort should always be 
to extend the propagation of agricul- 
tural education beyond the primary and 
secondary schools to the colleges such as 
we find in the Western Universities 
where it has been taken as an important 
part in the Curriculum. 

The old literary curricula and the 
general atmosphere of school life on 
the old basis have created a distaste 
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for the manual occupations in which the 
vast majority of the students must 
or should engage during their adult 
life. Besides, this practical training in 
schools in such scientific subjects will 
not only create a new interest on a new 
line, but will make a change in the 
monotonous phase of life led by the 
majority. And thus the problem has 
presented to our educators of so 
changing the* schools as to bring this 
work into vital relation with the real life 
and activities of the masses of our 
people. This is the stage of educational 
development in the midst of which we 
are to-day. 

Naturally, the movement for the re- 
modelling of our school system to meet 
the requirements of industrial life has 
turned on a new leaf for the last two or 
three years. But, though the ideas arc 
promising, they are of very little use 
unless we are able to consolidate our 
primary school functions and thereby 
put in a solid foundation. Not long ago, 
a new movement was brought forward 
by the Bengal National council of 
education to assimilate the western 
science to our own line which is now a 
failure owing to the lack of real enthusi- 
asm and general co-operation of our 
educated people. There is no doubt 
that the Council adopted a substantial 
and active organised system when the very 
rapid increase in the extent and variety 
of machines, arts and manufactures creat- 
ed a demand for youthful workers whose 
minds have been prepared to deal with 


the problems presented in such 
pursuits. 

But much more important than the 
actual changes in school Curricula 
already made under the impulse of the 
industrial needs of the country is the 
result which has attended the study of the 
fundameiital problems of Education by 
our leading educational authorities in 
recent years. After all, it is the right 
ideals of education which we need 
to have. The training of the man 
which will best fit him to use his powers 
for good ends and to live the highest 
and best kind of life is after all the 
business of the .school. We do not want 
the children of our country to be 
trained to run in grooves madefor them 
by their environment whether in the 
home or in the schools. The elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are not to 
make fartners, carpenters or lawyers 
but good and u.seful men likely to 
become capable and willing workers in 
any line to which in mure mature years 
they may devote themselves. 

Prof. H, Hanus of Harvard Univer- 
sity .says, in his “Modern school.” "The 
education we demand in our country 
ought to be an education that prepares a 
youth to overcome the inevitable diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of his 
material and spiritual advancement ; 
an education that, from the very begin- 
ning promotes his normal physical 
development through the most salutary 
environment and appropriate physical 
training ; that opens his mind and Jets 
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the world in through every natural 
power of observation and assimilation ; 
that cultivates hand power as well as 
head power ; that inculcates the appre- 
ciation of beauty in nature and in art, 
and insists on the performance of duty 
to self and to others ; an education 
that in youth and early manhood, while 
continuing the work already done, 
enables the youth to discover his own 
powers and limitations, and that impels 
him titrough oft-repeated intellectttal 
conquest or other forms of productive 
effort to look forward to a life of 
habitual achievement with his head or 
hands or both ; that enables him to 
analyse for himself the intellectual, 
economic agd political problems of his 
time and that gives the insight, the 
interest and the power to deal with 
them as successfully as possible for his 
own advancement and for the service 
of society and country ; and finally, that 
carries him to realise that the only way 
to win or to retain the prizes of life, viz., 
wealth, culture, leisure, honor, is an 
ever-increasing usefulness and this makes 
him feel that a life without growth and 
without serving is not worth living. 

“That is to say, the education de- 
manded by us in modern times must be 
a preparation for an active life. Now 
the only real preparation for life’s duties, 
opportunities and privileges is parti- 
cipation in them so far as they can be 
rendered intelligible, interesting and 
accessible to children and youth of 
school age ; and hence the first duty of 


all education is to provide this partici- 
pation as fully and as freely as possible. 
From the beginning such an education 
can not be limited to the school arts — 
reading, writing and ciphering. It 
must acquaint the pupil with his 
material and social environment in 
order that every avenue to knowledge 
may be opened to him, and«every < 
incipient power to receive appropriate 
cultivation. Any other bourse is the 
postponment of education and not 
education. Such a postponement is a 
permanent loss to the individual and to 
society. It is a perversion of opportu- 
nity and an economic waste.” 

VVe have learned that reading, writing, 
arithmetic and English grammar — the 
school arts— constitute only the instru- 
ments of an elementary education and 
not education itself. To concciitratc 
a child’s attention on the school arts 
during eight or nine years is to exag- 
gerate their importance, is to regard 
them as an end in themselves, instead of 
as a means to an end. It is true the 
school arts are to be learnt, the pupils’ 
later progress will depend largely on his 
command over oral, written and prin- 
ted speeches, but it does not require 
eight or nine years of almost exclusive 
devotion to the school arts to acquire 
that command. Such exclusive devo- 
tion to the school arts cuts the pupil 
off from the very education we are 
aiming at, namely, preparation for life 
interests through participation in them. 
Eight or nine years spent on school arts 
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together with book geography and a 
little history have usually left the pupil 
at about fourteen years of age without 
any permanent interest in nature or in 
human institutions and human achieve- 
ments whetlier in the field of literature, 
science and art or in the industrial 
commercial and political life of his time j 
and what is worse, without much incli- 
nation to acquire such interest by farther 
study. 

“ This is the natural result of an 
attempt to prepare for life without using 
life’s opportunities as the source and 
means of such preparations. Through 
the elementary natural science we have 
to bring nature into the school room 
and also have to go out to meet it. We 
should bring literature, history, civics, 
art, manual training and an elementaty 
study of industry and commerce into 
the school as a means of preparation for 
life, instead of preparing our pupils for 
contact with these sources of inspiration, 
guidance and training in an indefinite 
future. • • • • • 

How encouraging such sentiments are. 
They show that the movement for in- 
dustrial and scientific education has a 
substantial pedagogic basis. Our educa- 
ted community who think this education 
to be of the utmost importance for our 
national regeneration, should never lose 
sight of this fact. We should not took 
upon agriculture as a particular art, but 
rather should consider agriculture and 
mechanic arts (including domestic arts) 
as ut>iversal factors of human life that 


ought to have recognition in our primary 
and secondary schools. 

Under the terms agriculture and 
mechanic arts in their broadest appli- 
cation may fairly be included all 
the dealings of man with the natural 
world ( i. e., with the mineral kingdom 
and with plants and animals), for his 
own advantage ; and in a sense agri- 
culture and mechanic arts should be 
constituent elements of the entire edu- 
cational system. In the lower schools 
we sliould not seek to introduce -the 
teachings of particular industries and 
trades in agriculture and mechanic arts 
but those operations which form a 
natural introduction to all agricultural 
industries and mechanical pursuits. 

The training of the hand and of tSie 
practical sense which may be given 
through instruction directly related to 
industries is an essential and valuable 
feature of a well-groumled education and 
should be given to all children whether 
they are destined to make manual arts 
their life work or not. It is to be an 
education truly "industrial and cultural" 
which we want at pre.sent and our in- 
sistence is to be such that no education 
can be complete which does not contain 
the manual or industrial elcmpnt. 

Our object is not to cut out the old 
system of study which educators say 
should be included in all elementary 
and secondary courses but rather by a 
more judicious selection of the topics 
to be taught in the various branches, 
and make room for the enrichment of 
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the school course by the introduction of 
instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts 
and domestic science. The elimination 
of useless topics and the judicious em- 
ployment of new systems in schools as 
those of America will show that agri- 
culture is to be taught in an effective 
way and also will make the atmosphere 
of the school room favourable to the 
cultivation of a real love for country. 

For those who are especially interested 
in the subject some elementary text 
bool<s are mentioned as follows ; — 

Burkett and Hill’s Agriculture for 
Beginners ; Goff and Mayne’s First 
Principles of Agriculture ; Goodrich’s 
First Book of Farming ; Bailey’s Princi- 
ples of Agriculture ; Brook’s Agriculture ; 
Jofdan’s Feeding of Animals ; King’s 
Soil, Irrigation and Drainage, and 
Physics of Agriculture ; Decher’s Dairy- 
ing ; Snyder’s Chemistry of Plant and 
Animal Life ; Mead’s Irrigation Institu- 
tions ; Taylor’s Agricultural Economics 
etc., etc. 

For general reference books as 
the new international Encyclopedia ; 
Bailey’s Encyclopedia of Horticulture ; 
Wilcox and Smith’s Encyclopedia for 
Farmers ; Bailey’s Garden Craft and 
Rural Scichce series ; the Year Books 
and the Farmer Bulletins of the U. S. 
Dfepartment of Agriculture and the 
Bulletins of the State Experiment 
Stations etc., etc. 

In conclusion, this much may be said 
that we should be up and doing in 
solving our own problem instead of 


always depending on others. If we want 
to educate our children the Education 
should not only be compulsory but 
should be an essential necessity for 
the existence of life. Our schools 
ought to be public schools in every 
sense of the term and we should 
pay for it. Unless we pay for ourselves, 
I don’t think, we can get what v^e want. 
We must have better school houses, 
better trained teachers q,nd more appa- 
ratus and illustrative materials and we 
must pay the bills for these things. It 
has been proved over and over again 
that education of the . right kind 
promotes industrial wealth, as well as, 
the general well-being of mankind. If 
literary education has tended towards 
a great development of the country in 
the w.iy of civilisation, I think, indus- 
trial education is likely to prove a 
bonanza. 

S. K MiTRA, 
University of Califotnia, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OP ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ii. 

An identification of the finds is the 
first duty of an archaeologist ; he must 
test them by all the known methods. 
The very sight of archaic forms of 
letters should not lead him to hasty 
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conclusions ; he should consider care- 
fully if the forms are actually archaic 
or pseudo-morphs. The archaic form 
of the letters incised on the iron pillar 
at Delhi when carefully examined will 
cease to be so ; it is known that the 
old form of the letters is duo to their 
being panched with cold chisel instead 
of being engraved as on stone. This 
error often happens in our architectural 
investigations. An existence of the 
plinth of the Pallva School, or the 
frieze of the Hoysala period, or the 
pierced window of the Clifilukyans is 
not the only tost for fixing the chrono- 
logy of a particular temple. VVe are to 
consider the structure as a whole. I 
have noticed a Pallva plinth existing in 
a Gopur^m of the Vijaynagarian style 
at Chidambaram, and licnce to assign 
this structure to the Pallva period 
would be to make it at least 800 years 
older than what is actually the case. 
The Jaina temple of CliAmiinda RAya 
Basti at Shravan BelgolA in Mysore 
is a storeyed structure strikingly similar 
to the Vishnuvite temple of Vaikuntha 
Perumal at Conjeeveram belonging to 
the 7th Century A. D. at the latest ; but 
the latter is older than the former by 
at least 400 years. 

The cataloguing with numbering of 
finds is an important part of an archaeo- 
logist’s duty. It may be based upon 
the subject, date or place of publication, 
the nature of the characters, the names 
of the authors or the kings or chiefs 
during whose time they were published. 


The coins, for instances, are usually 
arranged in strict chronological order ; 
but Mr. Nelson VVriglit instead of 
following this metliod in his Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, has adopted the principle of 
arranging them according to the mints 
where they were struck, the mints being 
arranged alphabetically. Thus Mr. 
Wright has arraiiged the coins of Molio- 
incd*lll Bin Tugluck, Kmperor^ of 
Delhi, as per the following mints.-- 
Daulatabad town, Dcdhi llazrut, Daru- 
I-Islam, Sultanpur, &c. 

Among the many impediments to our 
archaeological study and researches an 
imperfect or incorrect restoration of o|d 
structures is responsible for many wrong 
inferences ; for, a temple or structure 
which has not been faithfully restored 
is liable to leave a wrong impression on 
the minds of an observer about its cons- 
tructive and decorative peculiarities. 

Wlu'le travelling in the province of 
Mysore I noticed that the P. \V. D. there 
had restored the friezes depicting scenes 
from the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata of the magnificent temple at 
Halcbid by collecting the friezes from 
the ruins of different temples and put- 
ting them together ; the friezes when 
studied **in situ'* do not present a 
homogeneity but look like the piecing 
together of the dry . bones of various 
species of animals to form a rough 
skeleton. It would have been infinitely 
better to keep the friezes blank. The 
characteristic inclined Hoysala parapet 
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of the Ardhamandapa of the Halebid 
temple has been restored and carved 
with the modern raised panels having 
curved corners. 

To engraft one style upon another 
after such a length of time is not con- 
sistent with good taste, if not anything 
else. 

All over Southern India I notice a 
noble attempt at the restoration of the 
old'Saivite temples by the Natu Kotti 
Chettis, the rich bankers and merchants 
carrying on maritime trade with Java, 
Singapore, etc. ; but unfortunately their 
noble attempt inspired by religious fer- 
vour seems to be a veritable curse when 
wf. consi^pr that the work of restoration 
amounts to thorough reconstruction 
without having any regard to the origi- 
nal relative positions and constructive 
peculiarities of the temples ; I admit, 
of course, that in some portions of some 
of the temples faithful restoration is 
impossible. 

All these restored temples look like 
structures built yesterday with a curious 
medley of various types of architecture 
and sculpture meeting the expectant 
eyes of an observer who, if he has any 
taste at all, turns from them in disgust. 
The corrugated iron shed raised to pro- 
tect the “subha stambha" which again 
does not require any covering at all, or 
the roof covering made of zinc sheet at 
Chidambaram is an eye-sore. The 
vertical iron gratings of the sky light at 
Rameswaram are a veritable nuisance. 
The relative positions of the different 


“prakara-mandapas” at Rameswaram 
are being tampered with and nobody 
seems to be responsible. The restoration 
of the temple of Jambukesvara at Sri- 
rangam near Trichinopoly is most un- 
satisfactory. At Conjeevoram and other 
places I have found some stones bearing 
inscriptions reversed in position due lo 
careless setting by the masons. 

This is not the case in India alone but 
in Europe as well. The restoration of 
the early Byzantine Church of St. .Sophia 
at Constantinople has wholly spoiled the 
beauty of the interior ; similar is the 
case with many examples of Romanes- 
que and Gothic styles, c. g. the Rouen 
Cathedral. 1 cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of quoting from a description by 
Victor Hugo of Notre Dame de Paris 
where he has placed restoration on the 
same footing with vandalism as an 
agency for spoiling Gothic architecture. 
He says "Three sorts of ravages today 
disfigure Gothic architecture : wrinkles 
and warts on the epidermis — this is the 
work of time ; deeds of violence, bruta- 
litic.s, contusions, fractures — this is the 
work of revolution from Luther to 
Mirabeau ; mutilations, amputations, 
dislocation of the joints, restorations — 
this is the Greek, Roman and barbarous 
work of professors, according to Vitru- 
vius and Vignole.” 

Want of sufficient data and a predis- 
position towards certain theories are 
responsible for wrong inferences in most 
of the cases which are accepted as 
truisms and clung to with tenacity till 
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they are exploded. The angle of slope 
of the passages in the pyramids of Gizeh, 
or the Necropolis of Memphis was found 
to range between 25-30' and 26-30' ; 
from this the archaeologists concluded 
that this, angle was chosen for the 
observation of the Pole Star ; this theory 
was“ subsequently exploded by the 
discovery of passages of different angles 
of slope. 

We should not infer from a similarity 
in form or character that similar arts 
are derived from the same source, or 
allied to one another ; both in the 
primitive and the highly evolved state 
similarity should not be the only crite- 
rion to trace an art to its parent stock. 
As is usually noticed in the domain of 
Psychology that dissimilar minds often 
think, feel or perceive similarly, we 
should always bear in mind that similar 
arts practised in different countries may 
not have a common origin. 

We must be very careful in our 
comparisons. A detection of mere 
resemblance must not lead us to 
establish a kinship which on scrutiny 
would b^‘ found of an evanescent 
character. Professor Max Muller warned 
all students of Comparative Philology 
against this danger, as he called it, and 
by way of illustration cited the case of 
Professor Bopp attempting to establish 
kinship between the Aryan and Malayo 
Polynesian languages (vide Chips from 
a German Workshop Vol. IV. p. 115). 

We should always bear in mind what 
the nature and circumstances of the 


case admit of ; our reasearches should 
be conducted with sobriety and not 
with vengeance and should not always 
aim at a common origin ; by the wrong 
application of the Platonic principle of 
the detection of the one in many, we 
must consider the natural restrictions 
that can be imposed by the possibility 
of the cases. We must not consider 
the mere accidents as the necessary 
b'nks and attach greater importance to 
them than to the certain chain lying 
stretched before us. We must not 
“confound exceptions with rules and 
accidents with essential pro[)erties.” 

Itefore we try to delect a resemblance 
between the old Indian ^style apd any 
style, say Greek or Roman, wc should 
trace both the styles back to their 
primitive forms. The extant Indian 
style should first be compared with its 
nearest old relatives This method has 
been recommended by Prof. Edkins in 
his study of the Chinese dialects and 
has led to interesting results recorded 
by him. What is true in case of the 
science of human speech is equally true 
in architecture which manifests a parti- 
cular phase of the human mind. 

During my recent researches in 
Mysore 1 have seen some broken roof- 
ing tiles exactly similar to the ordinary 
Mangalore tiles having characteristic 
ridges and nail-holes exhumed from 
some trial pits dug at Chandravalli in 
Chitaldroog. These tiles are associated 
with a few coins of an Andhra king 
flourishing in the ist or 2 nd century A.D. 
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I need hardly add that the patentees 
at Mangalore would not certainly admit 
that the design of the tiles was derived 
from those of the Andhra period flour- 
ishing from the 3rd century before 
Christ to 3rd century A. D. 

The clasp pins found among the pre- 
historic Mexican ruins under the rule 
of the war-like Aztecs are exactly 
similair to the modern safet)' pins, but 
none, I ^believe, trace the design of tha 
latter to the former found among the 
ruins of the Bronze epoch. 

The monolithic structure called 
Draupadi's ratha at Mahavallipuram is 
similar in some respects to the temple 
of the^ Bengali style which is really a 
non-descript ; but to call the Bengali 
style a derivative of the early Pallava 
style prevailing in the 6th or the 7th 
centfiry A. 1 ). would be too bold a state- 
ment not supported by any known fact. 

Similarity of form is also responsible 
for an incorrect identification of some 
of the Bharhut Jeltakas of General 
Cunningham. The Dasaratha jAtaka 
of Cunningham is actually the Mah.l- 
bodhi jAtaka as described in Aryasuras 
J^takam&l^ edited by Prof. Kern ; the 
sculptor has, of course, made some 
deviations from the text. 

We need not go to remote antiquity 
to prove it. Those who have studied 
the mouldings of Indo- Aryan type 
prevailing in Orissa cannot but he 
struck by the similarity between the 
Knmbha portion of the Jangh& and 
that found at the north-west corner of 


the Grand Hotel at Chowringhec just 
below the cornice of the 2nd storey ; 
but none will doubt for a moment that 
the architect whose services were requi- 
sitioned by Mrs. Monk copied the 
moulding from a structure of the 
mediaeval times prevailing in Orissa. 

The super-imposition of one structure 
over the relics of another is sometimes 
the cause of wrong inferfenccs, for it 
may lead us to sup[)ose that a very 
great length of time must necessarily 
have elapsed .since the one in ruins was 
constructed. The explorations of the 
Archaeological Department in 1910-11 
at KAsia have revealed an example of 
this sort of super-imposition, both the 
structures being dated in the time of 
the Guptas as the bricks of this period 
are found in both of them. Similar 
wrong inference is also catfeed by a 
proximity of a .structure to an old one. 
A structure which is full of additions 
in different ages is a very difficult study 
naturally giving rise to incorrect cenclu- 
sion.s. The temple of VaradarAja at 
Conjeeveram like Burgos Cathedral in 
Spain is " now a vast congeries of 
mandapas and excrescences of every 
shape and style which have grown 
round it at various dates concealing 
thereby the original structure and plan.” 

Let me illustrate the principles I 
have enunciated above by reference to 
examples of Architecture, Sculpture 
and Iconography. 

Strict logical accuracy has not been 
observed in the classification of structural 
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examples of Indian Architecture, the 
error of overlapping has crept in 
many cases. There is no such thing 
as Buddhist or Jaina architecture when 
we consider the structural examples. 
A Jaina temple is not different 
from a Brahmanical one from the 
standpoint of constructive peculiarities 
as opposed to the decorative and 'sculp- 
tural ones. If we study the main 
features of the Saivite, or the Vishnu- 
vite temples at Conjeeveram and those 
of the Jaina ones at Tiruparutikundram 
on the south side of the Vegavati near 
Conjeeverum, we do not notice any 
difference in the ensemble. There arc 
the same GopurAms with an odd 
number of (inials over them, the .same 
Dvajastambha called Manstambha by 
the Jainas, the same Garbha-griha, or 
sanctum the same Antarala or ante- 
chamber, Arbhamandapa and Maha- 
mandapa surrounded by the same type 
of PrAkAramandapas, The reason is 
not far to seek, for both the Jaina and 
Hindu temples had usually the same 
patrons in the local kings or chiefs. 
We find the names Kiilatiinga Chola 
and Krishnadeva MahArAya the great 
king of Vijaynagar incised on both the 
Jaina and BrAhmanical temples of 
VardhamAna SwAmi and VaradarAja 
respectively. I noticed scenes from the 
SrimatbhAgabatam painted on the ceil- 
ing of the MahAmandapa of the Jaina 
temple referred to above. 

The Temple of Kandarya Mahadeva 
at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand is nearly 


similar in ensemble to the Jaina temple 
of Nemi Nath in Mount Girnav in 
Guzrat. Again, the temple of Parsvanath 
Swami at Khajuraho bears a striking 
resemblance to the “rekha" or curvi- 
linear temple of the Orissan sub-group 
of the Indo-Aryan style. 

The terms “Dravidian” introduced by 
Fergusson and Tamulian by Rajendra 
Lai Mitra are equally meaningless. The 
term “Dravidian” is too vague and does 
not possess the same meaning as Dr. 
Fergusson wanted to convey it. Tamilian 
was taken by Dr. Mitra to mean South 
Indian ; but Tamil is one of the four 
priticipal dialects in South India and the 
use of the one in preference to others is 
not fair and would certainly be resented 
by the people of Mysore,' or Malabar. 
The term Indo-Aryan has jio special 
charm and is incorrect as it is not 
distinctive. I would therefore propose 
to divide the Indian structural style 
prevailing before the invasion of the 
Mahomedans into the following divisions 
each admitting of divisions into several 
sub-groups. 

Indian : — (i) The North Indian and 
(2) the South Indian 

The North Indian : — (a) The Pyra- 
midal, (b) the curvilinear "(c) the cubical 
(d) a conglomeration of the above three 
forms. 

I do not introduce the Orissan style 
as proposed by Dr. Mitra as it contains 
both the curvilinear and the Pyramidal 
varieties called the “Rekha” and "Pida' 
dewls” respectively. 
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The South Indian style is divided 
into (a) the Pallava (b) the Chola (c) the 
Chalukya (d) the Hoysala and (e) the 
Vijaynagarian. It is impossible to clas- 
sify this style on the basis of the North 
Indian style. Each of the above groups 
and their sub-groups can be divided into 
several sub-classes. Let me illustrate it by 
taking ' up the Orissan sub-group of the 
curvilinear class of the North Indian style. 

Both the curvilinear and pyramidal 
forms of the Orissan type called ‘Rekha 
and ‘Pida dewls’ are divided into five’ 
classes according to the “pagas” or 
pilasters used, the number of pilasters 
being always odd ; thus we have the 
Ekaratha, Triratha, Pancharatha, Sapta- 
ratha and Navaratha. The Pyramidal 
class called the Pida dewl is also divided 
into three classes, the Ghanta Sri Dewl, 
the Nadu Dewl and Pida Dewl proper, 
the number of sub-classes of the pyra- 
midal variety being thus 15, the product 
of 5 and 3. 

I may mention in this connection that 
there are some types met with which are 
non-descripts properly speaking ; but 
these non-descripts have something in 
common with the parent style which 
might lead us to consider them as be- 
longing to one other of the styles like 
the pseudo-alums in Chemistry, or 
pseudo-morphus in Crystallography. 
I may cite the Vaital and the Gauri 
Chara types found in Orissa by way of 
illustration ; though these are non- 
descripts they are Ekaratha and Pancha- 
ratha respectively. 


I have found that invariably all Tri- 
ratha temples in Orissa,^ e. g. Parasu- 
ramesvara contain palpable traces of 
Buddhist influence as far as sculptural 
and decorative devices are concerned. 
This generalisation would be impossible 
if the classification of Fergusson or Mitra 
be accepted. 

Instead of attempting to define a style 
it will be better to describe its charac- 
teristic features all of which^may or may 
not exist in one particular specimen. 
The definition of the Chalukyan style 
as having a star-shaped ground plan 
conveys not only an incomplete idea but 
is also faulty in character, and for this 
Fergusson is responsible. The star- 
shaped ground plan is not a sine qua 
non, a necessary or a sufficient condition 
of the Chalukyan style ; both in Mysore 
and in the Nizam’s dominions I have 
come across many examples whose 
ground plans are rectangular. I may 
in this connection mention below some 
of the characteristic features : — (a) the 
absence of an isolated sanctum ; it must 
be attended by an Antarala or Ardha- 
mandapa, (b) the raised terrace or plat- 
form parallel to the temple, (c) the 
railed and inclined parapet, (d) the 
pierced slabs , (e) stepped tower, (f) Car- 
like niches, (g) the pillars of peculiar 
type of moulding, (h) the pendants 
hanging from the ceiling of the mandapa 
(i) deeply undercut ornaments. 

It is very interesting to study the 
architecture of outlying provinces similar 
to the metalloids in Chemistry. If we 
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examine the Chalukyan architecture 
found in the western part of the district 
of Bellary near the Ting^ubhadra such 
as the temple of Kallcsvara at Hala- 
vagalu we find a curious mixture of 
Dravidian and Chalukian forms, 'riiis 
blending together of the two styles 
without assimilation is calculated to lead 

I 

a sti:<lent of architecture into a pitfall of 
incorrect conclusions. 

A student of Indian architecture is 
usually perplexed at not coming across 
examples of the different classes into 
which architecture has been divided by 
Ruskin, e. g , Dev.>tiv)nal, Meinoriak 
Civil, Military and D jinestic. x\n illus- 
tr.iiion of the domestic tyf)e even a few 
hundred years old is very rarely to be 
met with, h'ortunately we have some 
examples of a civil type still extant ; 


I might in this connection mention the 
irrigation works with head sluices 
noticed in Southern India as illustrative 
of civil engineering. Tiie system of 
irrigiition reached an advanced state in 
Southern India as early as tlie time of 
Kakutshta Varman, the Kadamba king, 
in the ist half of the 6th century. We 
come across the reference of a tanl; with 
a sluice in the inscription of the Ganga- 
Pallava king Dantivikrama Vardhana. 
Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities 
refers tt> an old irrigation channel 
pointed with head sluice which flowing 
through several miles, falls into a tank 
lo miles to the east of Trichino|)ol)\ 

Monmohan Ganguly. 



THE CHRISTMAS. 


In Uethlehem, one gloomy night 
In bleak December, shone a light 
Illuminating Heaven and Earth ; 

That was the night of Jesus* Birth ! 

The firmament, with stars ablaze, 

Look’d down on Earth with wondering gaze 
And Nature, in the attitude 
Of one in prayer, in silence stood, 

While angels sang a Hymn above, 

And Earth was fill’d with Peace and Love ; 
But hark ! how sweet the organs blow. 

And merrily the church-bells go. 

This is the month and this the morn 
Wlierein the Prince of Light was born. 

With I^ove this world to overflood 
And save the sinners with His blood ! * 
Wc know of Conquests, great and small, 

But His exceeded one and all : 

Where Alexander’s Army fail’d 
A single word of His prevail’d ! 

A miracle indeed was done : 

With Love alone the world was won ! 


Baiiar-Ud-din Ahmau. 



«t'Q 


UT^I— 5'fV'a I 




>«'5« 9fc« ’iw, 

»rtfi c"tt^ »ii^rec9 '^5ti?r ><>1 Slew i 
^f'S— t%TI 
fsifSt«l '^Tf^t ^^r»I9l ! 

'«^wai ^c^ai fns[f^ '*t‘i '5Fc*i I 
^Ifai— »lt«l'Sf«t^<llfs»tf?f^ ! 

*it^5t?iti:*ti *ft«ft£9l ^^t£»i ^tf<r «f«, 

eft’ll— 15^ ^f3, 

ifljj f 

^f«(M '*rr«r ^fa 'wsitw as's^'c j 
CTta— wts»*>ac*? wwv aff » 

^aFtf»nrt»i atir I 


^'yr?:5r^ i 

( ca|\^r, '^W I ) 

^ta'safa '«rrtt^ a^car ^ar 

I aafcaa atafa^taia ^fa- 

cataa i 

’r^t^ca ’Jif asttaj at^fwitraastat aa i ^atsr 
a^tai atata atef^i® ca, f®fa faat®1 

f«ajafaF®ta *tM»it»iai <tfa^af a^far® '»»aai® aa, 
?5tt® faat^l f®aiafiF®ta atipa capta 
’patsii ^af%® aa, ®a*la ^a 

■eji^ a^ai ^^s’ta ®tatt 

^aa!*(< a^atsr ajati^ia f5 fe«.<ttf5® aa i 

caHsiaa^ia aj? afeai faf®# aua « «»taTca 
aR'® a^atci i ^^cat% $att® 

^t,^i ’afar® ’itwa at^ i 



«rt»iV»i I I ‘ 11 ^ 

c’r't^ •irt? f^wtfl?sc*f 

I 

5^?T?tW 

’jar art’s sn I CflfJtf«TttitC’i^’t*l 
ffT^i ’swsr a, ai^ 

’jojf^^t? ?t«n 

I ^clt^ s'!?! 

SCaP ’if®’®. J??*! ’Staff s(t?t ffsttsiH 5^® I 
®:s®l '«t3i®’i ^rfi’tf® ^?tc^ ■*if®*tt»i*r i 
f ^Jt ^?s4tt^ ’tit «<r»iftir ®?sJt ai3r< 

c»r cst»f ®ts'3?ts’fi‘tii ^fisf ®fs?t flu 

^rtfll’Bt 'Stf®1§® ®W!tl ail-stc^ CafItf®Mw 
*tf®i®3 ®ri^«(^t% *r^5| I 

’(^tst^f «n»fR®’r *ispTt ’jcais ^rfr f«’is 
t® 1 S ail? ®»ftS atfetir sftaifS' ai®<rtf^ «f«"ft»l 5 r- 
faif’l Tssmtst sf^ntcs I arNSI ai<ttC5r 
I ®r5t3 ®t5st*r 'Si’ift^r ®f’srt®fs :— 
“sftNtf^® irt«ft5 ’«itcst"t «2tc®i® 
?ttSTa ’StW’Jf^fjfift® ai> ^’iwi efs® ?lc®is 
c^, f'I’S c^ c^t*r wt»f tsts® 5lstt®, 

istwtw f® ^t®^I f®f®«.»ltai^$ 

f®«ftS^tH*it 5^?, r® c®t^ta®tii «rtsi^ 

>ir?’?ts ®t<j ’ifir’ffl® sill I 

fs^cua at®i ®t®a®ta ’j'fit’^ 

»l®ai ’•ifitsr aNtc^ t” fsacaa faaal c^t^r 
at« faif^iai ’^tt I ®tai *n «ttr®i»i® vflt 
®fitaa-faif^ iJiata ’«rf%raa afsi ^t«ft*r 
®fac®if I 

f«i®:«rtaai '®intc®a *1® *113(5 sfta ®tf*rt® 


’[ «l’ 0 , 

•ttfs I • ^taai 

®c»ftc®a ^ f?® af«iai 

®tittsa aWt I fsr^tal ®fac® ’itfs i fa’^ata 
jfta ^ ^«ttnst-fiif’i:®l ftfa® 
a^atcf «f«tata ^rta wt® a^ata «?» attatfa^n® 
ca\ai atw '®?{>wtst ®rac® aa tata at a ®faf%- 
faaiii caW ataafca afa^s ata 

cafac® »tt®ai ata i *fl®«fiaa ata caft, a^an 
®taa ata f®ai 3 f®®i i ca aaa ac’tt® 

"tiaa’if® facaa, ^a-awtia cafta caHi^ aa 
atai ^tat^® •tfaaaattia «rfaa ®iaa i ca^ 
^citc®a 4 taai aftat, aiaw ® aaafaaii fata 
’a[ii®®t®c’i af<® a^sttaa i f®®af®®ta at? 
ca'taaicf cata ®a®3i^ a^ai sfaatca i ®itaai 
ca ®ac®a faaaa atcaca fafaa® ®faatfa i 
'Stata ®a® a^ca® in® atca ®a® aca i f®®- 
af®®ta ^ata ®a® ca, ®fta ®aa ^^r- 
*!< faa afaai ®'s.®'|® '5rcatc®a catfa- 
jpcaa aa?a atacaa celt a^atfaa i 

aatst® ®tatc®a ^i®a -staa *1^153 ata 
aac® ’jamtca faa® air®ca« frs’ta ’i®caa 
ata aac® ®tatt® a®taa ^^t^ 1 
cak ansa, fata ata aasa 1 f fa ^catt®s 

»i>Hif® I cn) 3 r f®caa 1 aaacaa .a®«rtfa 

•' faatfafa atfa?® a^atca, ><il faai- 

fafa ;a ait®® '«ai-afaiaa ^«,a^a 3 t 1 
aaaa atai atfe a«.aa ®ia ataa® afiiataat 
®c 3 a I a®:aa 'acati®a ata ««®aa ca^ia a^af® 
ata a? at® ®caa 1 acat®-aaatca fafa® 
aaatca ca, afsraa "acat® atata ^afaiaa aat®®i 
cafaai af®® aa vaa? atstai a®tt< 'State® 

• ataw ana ®c«ttc®a fa faa ataaiSma caai 
afa I fs® a®t®n awar aiinaa ®t®i facaa oia? ®aa 
catata^ awta ®ai ®ftat%caa, 4®® Stata ata iiai 
▼fiiataai 1 


-m®, I 





»R<^1 1 ] 




<i?gi'5 nipi *i>ir«i5F ?f%4rt« 5?r t ri^ '®ftw 

*fwt *r«tf^ ’aT0fr»i??l’iC5i ■»ttc?t^«! nifa^i- *»f^6i9|5i 

I atw ’i'®tf% ^esiMC’ifa ^fiics I?t3 

I 'it?(t?l 5tn «it« ^^C'S »IK-ii I 

®It® C^rrt'9 ^lf%?»l5|ssi -4*? ^t?C*l C’l\^f 

fjff«lf« ^'?5tf5«T I »)tN'5 5lftr»®I, '®I1^i1 C’1 ’ftal I 

a »i^«i 5i<i<n% >i’tt«(5 Hf'sa sitsjT«*tr^ ^r^«ti»i 

at«»r»i<^t»ic*[ ‘^tcat^'i c^-i®! *>tai«i ’ife's 5^51 r%«i i 'St ’i=?q aftfea ^f?- 

Jitisra c»rRc® ’tt«al ^ts i »?i«r f^fatTs ^f?!?i 

TPit*i-’St3i?»itta '«ii*ftt^<j ^'saiR- ’imrcen? 2if®'Br??t’r 

nt>iH ’ft»f, 5(9- ^tf^-sti ion 9«,>iii^t-'t iiim*f« >i^^1iRc’fWjJi;gU&?iat'»l!i«if«(C5R^ 

*ff«a >1^9111 »((?5tai5ii '*ts,tcw^ 'atwi arc*t .pt^l^Rt*^ 5sr, ^ifs'i- 

’11lT‘i-*tt3[’i^C? «lN^I r^9i I 

I ^VS 'S[n«5! >it3tcan »l^5!r 

Jja’tfeg »l?«ri1 » ; g9Bt'«-<J?tC‘ta «> I ^t?1 'S11^« I f^l »i’^‘r 

c"t^ *i9rci I • 

I Jit*! I tf9®c«ia cJJJit^f^ ^Wtc^n 

<$mc’F jpfiiai JiJti«(a ^taf*i??t»isi '2t'ft3i «5^w'9 r%*i i 

’I'CaJl I '®lC"lt^ C’I\«'^l'^'J CJt’T’a '9 Jlt*|Jf %»|Jt I 

^t"flc^3 f«iat«tw?( ’tn cJrt<5iaia«lf^ 'flat® '®il^j«(cif!t c^af?t% giai't- 

^tai ’lf®wr^si I ’ftai'i <i\\ at?*t atf%9 ^»i «rf^ 

5^91^ §*ir^ l?8 I ftiPlWlI I f^WJl I '5t?*ia 9^Jl- 

ct'Hi 5i9*tf«' '*ii*ftcjfa '"I’jT'rtal *49? wtwa Jitisi 

I ■ftWi^'51 f^j}, f«fil fl5»ri ^'S.JPtlst *1® *49? 9®ft< 'I'99f9r 
f%l9|*l I *4^ JPT9*I fiti(tJl f?"! I Jl4t9ta *t«- 


C9itJFl'it'® »it«i*ii 9c»i « f^itn Jll^tWJH 
’t'BJl 9sf9atr«9|Jt, »19?[ ^t4t^ C’lt^’f 

• *«1t*t ^f«9tr>TT f9C^'9« CwftW CT, 

99t4t«r aT9M9 cl^afci cawa ata’t'f ’tfii^Jii 
rt9lv >lt99t< 9t9 a144 ^ W I *4^ V9 

C9 9ta959t4 ’11’W«19 «lt« ’JCT^, *«>»91f9 4^199- 

fjipfw 4tft9 fentf<(»it<* awa 9?«iw i tita «r?w sit9 

f4 49? tpT 99t9t«r 4CltCT4 *l9C»lf499MI *19 atWJtf'T- 

▼tlt f^tflc»n fV 91 'aw 4tpRi9 4n« art i 


94J1 H9t99 asRlltfeaiJl I ^'SV 

^citc'99’t«- 'Stata 4t<ifJi f9ir?if9|f’lc'5 

» 

9«ii rtatai I fsifa's ?5?itc?,— “*44ttCJt ^f»i»rtJi 

ca*! ^?t'e Ji1 ntw ; 
wt'^9 Cota'S caa Jt1 ’itw, Jftui 

^141 «H'ltf cwca '^caa* 

4*^ efface nHi «w ?^c«r9 c^ta cJfTJt 
4t«t9 C'8t9f J|^tJitft« atai fitawfla fISc® 
'*t»f?»i9ta Jir»wi aa i art’ttrt'® 









?t«H f«filT'ft?I *153? >1^2? 5®I1- 

-2tl^ 5t^ I 

vUtv^tr^r® ^tc«! 

«l'«J? *1113 4^15 ’(tar 

cscf ?f^‘l-^^jl ^'tffl^f^j 5?a I fa!« 

f«5?fe ?®it« >?lta r 

^tai »ta^4raPta 

I aiw «f9 fsiatfa^ 

OaTff»i I 

c<»a '*a?{*tt*isi-f^f<it« 'fita't"f w, 
awftfw ) ^I’ltcaf 

na^i . jj-aifsi's fsw*?, 

'B^a ’»fr<tiitW3 cvra'sm 

^f»iai ■atf^'ig ^51 1 '®ta*ta 
gw^9i?i ^^gi'5 I 

tfl'Bta «r^«l ntf^rata «f3F ’P^i 

5ft^l f^9|- 1 ''icHtas at^tfw’tC’F 

•tea ntf^r^ia w9 ^*11*11^1 Rai 

ascasi I ^t?tai 

■v&a, •!« »j^»i c?a^a '"rtBtaaj’ii^ta ^f^- 

’r^ita'v«l asfat^sj I 
>retiit«?cat I • 

mitaf ^wc« a 

aFfac^i? ®T4[1 ( gt’SC‘fw *t® 

«i*liiita I 

uit J[^^ *»tsit^t3C*i aW^«i »iTf%«ia 
^ I 

^irtat«r deltas «ra«j 4t'8t*itf^® »aa? 

5®ll caff<lai aiwtw«f 

nfttiw evT^frasM 

wimc’fa ■ f’tfa ) 

*■'> ... ' - . ■' — ii 

• ireitT sftw I— cw I 


I afi’S'tfwa »tw 

asfatB fil^sf^’lsicai' ^*t- 

c'f’H c*r!( I ^t«r"t f^nif«if*t «tata 
aia^ siatnaren af^- 

atC5 I ^(taai Jiatc*! «(a(atT ^fa- 

c®f5 1— “*tf«{»itr^® at«f1 <rt*» s«ts^!- 

»iajt^’t, *i^tai%a csitcasa ’I'sitsT ^faai 

I f«n irt^f «T«tal »\'>ri*i »i^iw 
®tf«t >icsitiat% *1*?, ’I’f’i C3t%a >icai ai^ fk^■ 
ca^ ma fa^Ttaa i isit faaa^ 

>itiaa fa^ta sits^i ^itasia ata*i a^ca i aff- 

»i?a*rl ®5ta ’a^ar >itatsu ’Btail 

'«i5^iw»i'g^ c*»tt^a f^'tfi ’pfaai f^anrc*ia >2tr^" 

»i'st'5{ affka 5!l I cafa^r ®*tfv ^tac*t$ 

c’ltc’^a fsi’a) ’Bal aftc® 'itia i asfai wwa 
CTt’P'Q cast** *11 c*H*t astaca a^sitcaa cataj i 
sstca astif asfaai aaiai facaia vr«icaf 
asca -iiat sj's.tict «f*»i Jfcaa c®itc«Fa %<tata 
afaa apfac® ntca i «(ai®tia *Pt<j asfaca a^ar 
fawa 'alat'® asta >aa? "aaj awa ^*1- 
■»ta ataa a^ca i *ptaa. ata c’Pta aT% *iaf*i’al 
atai fawa acaa cataa a^a a^ca faatta facaa 
acaa ' 2 ff® .Sfr«aaf®: fawa acaa aarra ^fa?! 
«^ai aa« acaa fa*«fl asia, ®ia cat aiaata 
facflia acaat aft® ’«a i ^®<aa ^tai- 
a?aa ^a<a%, «iai catena ataratal^ai »<ia< 
t*SFt^af afaa a^al «il<^a i «(®4a afaai* 
fac®a 1*51 «iit ca, aaa a®taa^ai vat faaca 
^aw"t at® ®raca vaa^ «at ac® ^tttata atia i 
aa® a'ftaaatc® ^aa® ®attc® a^ta ca, 
f®fa ?ta »iaai atft^ aatta aacar ®tfa acai- 
cat^ aa, a®a cat%a acai vat f^acaa ata 
fa®tcaa, ^vsta® fa^icaa aait ^aft® i »a't 
ara; aafaatatati, aiF<^faV «ta?f® atatcaf^a atw- 





’avsi’t*! fsil^ vf.9i fi^sf 

^ar« sHAK »(Ha c'stta^ ^#*1 1 •” 

f5W*», '8t?i '2t«f<sj ^fa9it*[ I ^f?ta 

ist^9i isr^tn »iww fsiN i 

^•i >iir«»r?( 

^tcsT's «t5ta 2t^9t '2t«t»t fevrt^'51 

'« ’I’lifM'sta ’ffan'^r^tsisf I 

^ ztisi 4j®t*f, ^*ffil«1 

awnrtr^^i 3rf’ii*t^l 

I 'B(tw ^C35T I latfl ’FW 
f^^ta-’tf's 4ff%?5 5|!ii I ^ta 'ii’F a'tai't'Q 
ca^ai ai’^a -stra?® c^ ’Plal 

ca, «imasa c’Aaj jj^F® atefl 
’f’P’lHt %8i5i «iia? ^taia ^aF® »itaH 'staf?® 

I assi®: ca\inr^3 
at'stt’T C’fWl »lt5U«fJ3 
I JTt*»t«ftf53 ’«rF^?i^ta fjraai ^t?l c^ 
<ii'»t^a«l ^taai 5t5tf?»r, 
f®iatatw? »jw '®t^l m i 


• 4^ 4>n9r ^«?«r c^ ’i«’tj 

4^fCSI fev,® I— 

'A 

•*A11 governments have been obliged to recognize an 
infinite variety among the governed of social customs 
and of religious beliefs, too firmly grounded to admit 
of interference. Thus the idea of religious toleration 
which was of slow growth in Kiirope was accepted in 
India generously from the earliest times. All religious 
communities were alike under the protection of the 
sovereign; and inscriptions plainly show that, when the 
goverment changed hands the privilege granted to 
religious cornniunitics were ratified by the new sover- 
eign as a matter of course. In a special edict devoted 
to the subject of religious toleration Asoke definitely 
says that his own practice was to reverence all sects. 
In this edict tie deprecates the habit of exalting one’s 
Own views at the expense of others, and admits that 
different people have different ideas as to what conr 


*it3rtr»ja 

•sterl 

I CSl't^I IfTW’JU"!?! I ^^13 

59 } r"lF«r9I 5^91 <(tl?F 

’Ft? I 'Btn c>rt^j >it3ftwi9 

?lc® irtt^ I 'fljJF’l »1^t9 ^9C?f^9r ^95 
CW1 9f9 ^Rlt® 9ifi[C® C^lhl >lt:5t«fj- 
^ «rt9t9n I sT’tutJ 

9?ic<*r9 cJim’tf® ^t9i9 9«c9si *, 

’latsF’i’lt’it i!3'^»ir99 

^fac® ?'t9l ^nFprs asfac® 9t«fj 5*11 
r9«9'^C’Htr®'® ?^9l ?*1 49? 

C9 coifFSlFsa 9fi9tc‘n fl9 991 W 9 9®fi- 
»1t9^ ’I’tC'Ja illT9lf»f?9t99 '«lf99!t9 9fC9sl I 

C9 ’T’Fsr 9519199 999119 C9 Hj 9t5tl«U9 9919 
9ir9® 9l9tf59, ®t9l 9?C9'C»t Slwf^f® 9^91 
^9t9 99tr99 F9r9^ C"l9 '5lt9t^ C99t9r9 *l7tf9i5 
95'|95 9l9tr§9 I f®f9 aw 9Hf®9 

F6J99 I C9S19 C9S19 ?f®9l9-C9ai 

95r99tI59 C9, arf'S|‘I^C99 C9fl<J 

9taUafJ9 99?t99 ^t99 ft®! 1 

C9^1-'B!lF9’tt'5J9 r9t9t'1 9^tt9 9*199 9l9l^ 
919191 9fV9 9^9*, 9919 ^9 9l«r9?r99 

t99'«I*f9t 9199^11®! al9i9j "tf^9 .t991{l?9 

9ir9'5 9^9lft»l I 


slilutcs ‘duty’ (dharma). Such has been the attitude 
of enlightened rulers of India in all ages’*. — Ancient 
India. E. J. Kapsoh. 



3^5*1 wtf^a ‘jMf’i® ( ca>t*i c’Ft®^ ’ic® 

’aL’»tN3 aw 

af®*! «fTf^a -atata 

?w«aaani 5i"^< afaata ^fs-sttw ut9F^si?l 
»!t« as fat's I ^Jfslfaa 

aasit® afaai -siajt’i's sj^tatfn’tf's 
^q-fsa a5a«f '*tata «aaj<qta aa fa’iq 

«»tcataq ataq i •tifefqttan afa'iit^t faaff 
taiaa aaa^'?! 'Zt'fKs ^a i ^«>qaattq 
aafe Ha at«ta qql^wH aia aa< ststia^ 
tafq Hstai i «ia:’fa aiat^’t «rrai*fa 

"^la Ha ^tfafnata-- HHtaa 
HTifas i rar«f«lta ?itoi*nir 'qfafaa' 

afaai s«rt« c-staa a^taq ; ftc®? 

cqqtHfa ^Htfa q?at^ HHtaa Htan-ast^j 

n 

afata attaq i 

H^laa atajtfaatal alai ca^aOrnta 
afata «stf5 sa i 'Stafa atqa qaatatJr 

ff^^qs «!iaa c^iHtaa 

HjHPina a’taHt* s’^atftiq i >3^ qaq 
ca1a^^a\ faaa*! atatHtt«la atta 

aat firaiTaatw al^ss a^atc? i 
•aftfHtat fssiw^ M^fqfHatceiT, caWaJiatatfra 
faaat afaafs's altq« HTtfaa ca ca^aiOrHias 
afaal 'HtHH aa aqfas araatf%w»«, 
ataatia fsfa^q hw i atai ata, sflt 
fqaai a^qa afqai nraaitH afiiiq'e 
artatnja «lata afaa qa ^lata «Sratfaa awa 
aafaa >£fHr*l faajrtH aftatt? i 

afqq atwja afaHfa Htacaq qHa atai 
atapqi ataq i HTatatqa 
atq fqfq <Stata fqt»a aa cataHl afa- 
amaq I csiq I faa «tata ^tapqrta acq 
qHcaa H(;a^^qta ata qfays a?- 


•aia, I [ 

atfaq i afaataa aaatq ata)^ 

aiaaiq a^al ata i 

afqatfaafa atatataa aacaa Hi? fav^ 
?tiqj? aia ^ ^Hf^a aa i 
fa^t aa i H*Hfaia? H[a afafaa c«tf?a 

aa 1 staq fiara H? afafaa aa- 
^ qta aiaa i Hatfaa faa^faHfa ^Ha 
atcai? Hfa'srtH afaal afti ’atHa afaia 
ataj aa i 

Hi-Hiaa 'st^i faaa-catjita a^ai 

qtHatiq ^sg? «Tais? sop?^ aaHfqaiH latall 
a* fat's atasq 'qataa aiw? 

qai^ta asfat's aa i 

'q^s'ia H.'Hfaa '^a cHfa a^fata? '5aal- 
Htsj ?35fa C'Sfgi qiaa, awtH ifqjtH's atiq 
aatacatHtajta Hqqfqiq cH^iat^i^j ?ai ’afaal 
aataattatia aw a"Htaa qtaa i 

at^a qtfsa faal 'SJtattaj? taaparta ataa 
a?? s^aa atacqa? siaaa^ atana 

9 

H’hPus? qtss 'qtq aatatw H.'Hraia? ^aia? 
Saaiftaittai i ^ ^vr^tf’l's aa *, f^fa ’^fl^ itaH 
a'^.a? asiq at^at? ataa qfaal 
Hatqfa Haa qiaa i q®:?? 'sffa Ha fafaHta 
qfaHfs ^fafaa ancaa f»i<afaca qfat® aa i 
sStata ataa 'aqatq a^atfaa i 'qfafaiaa 
Haa^ attq •Ha a®: atsi a’^wii saat 'stana 
Ha a^fna afajifa’ista qT« qtaa i aHWcia 
atq'4 *» ae.aa ait’^f f^q i anf^taa atqtaa Ha 
aia a«Ha cH^aa qqfa® aa i anfataa H® nav 
ijlfa«.aa, 'S's.na Hr^arq « hm?, ««.Ha caiaan 
« a<«.Ha, ’s^.H? aafaa ai "^fHa a a^aa ataa 
qiaa I aafaa aa^Hi atfeitiatw qta'S' atf^t^a ; 
aaattH aaia 'qatqqan HfaajtH a^atffq i a^- 
sfat®a faaatl f^tH qfatq qataq'sta 
HiatiH faawa ataq aqqa ^aiqtwp 









5J*tT»l ’lCTtWt«iisi?[ W9 *ttajr*iai- 

’^sifsica'^ si^’p I 

wf^at 5»t»iatfw ’if^'5 iit«(]tf«i’Pt^^ 

JR I 

43l*r »ww 

%i««t •ft^n 

I 

.sw»ti ?t«t-jRtf«i ‘SJt^ -sr^taiR^itw 

^Rl«ftl3R '6 «t5t? '2f?'5 I 

»IK1| •«lt^I«'<f <8R 'Sjf«4l =!|if?l!l1 

^rwi -•’1^ c^ »r% nRftce 

■tttn itfw I ’T’Ji “ff^ *Rf»rs '»r<r^) 

i?ir, '»r’ft«( 

^ I *K«Jitcar^ 'stu i sit^Rtir 

‘I’JJ’WfSt® ’J^’TR '^1^49 9It® =l'C^ I 

^RHttai4i «tBR «f9 4!t«c®twfl 

f<wr5t<J «ff® ’ftC’I «ftfe"f® ^<?[!?l 

4fTT*i ®firc®*J I ^t«FC®t«4r pFS’f 
aRi ®tf®4i «»® "Stir® ??®, ®t5i 

4? Jrlw4i ^?c®^ ^^R® ^^l^® 

•itori 

*1*^ »Ttft® <•’14 at^c*^ 

<sit«it» 'Stf®^® Jjlstfsi® I 
it®c*ra«t'rt» «r'4’4, ’49»i?fj[«t?{tTtfjr® w«nirf?i 

tt«W,®tWT lil^? ^W!l 

w I *i"»fnr*4 1 

'■rt’lt® wtf®fsTf5ltC"fR ?« *1^®! 


t«t4r Rn^t® Rr RR’j® '"itc® *, ®tf® RR 
4i5f®® 5t®*i ®if® '^c<r^®tn Ji'sitR® ^sj, 

^tJEtRJI veRjft*! *tt'? I 9t®*l ®tf®9 

*tt® «i*i>i*»ff® »f? Jf« R® I 

*t®?®Jl R®t4l1 ^?tt® 

^wfai5?t5 Rw 9®itt® 3t®ic^fii 

I Jiw ®fafl 

®®??®iia ’R: 2!5®® ait®*! ®tf®?i <(’^5^9 

®w® I 

^twS® 

•R® I f®f® f4®fil |®i® at®? Jlt®- 

C‘5t>9® 5f?I®t< ®®® ®P«tC®.® 

5®t®cil^^ ®85t^itl® 'SU'ltR® ®^5tf®C®® I 

*ni!®ir i ®?(il 'Ji®? ®t®1 

*JTff5w 

4lt®It^®®1t3^ ,*(c^ #® ®f«f®f® 

c®®t®ac«f <2t^® ®®t- 

’jiii'tf ®®, ®t4Ra itfe '*f^? 

®c>4r3tf® ?f®®t® ®r5 I 

sq5t«eJ31S:.'»® I 

iitw®®Jta ^-stCJiir ?t«f®wt®® 
®r®t3 ®h® I r®® f®f® 

irr®®tc4i ®c4R4t) f?t®®, c®^'ff® 
WJ1 1 «® a^®® ®t»s Rct® I 

^t^RRa '^f®^ at®®R ®WaR 
®rt® ®raf5® I ®f^®‘i arf®i f®t®®, f ®fai « i s 
’}®® at®® ®ca® I ®ta*fa ®® ®<^rtai ®tsia4t®« 
<w^® ®ra^i ®®a caina ®® t 

®atat® ®c®tt®a ®aa^ ®tt®a ®ra®U® 
®a®f®® at®® ifN®t® Tt^t ate® 
aia-at®®!®® ®tea ®tt ; ’Jt®: at®®«®3- 

®<r:*t®®i 'ffaa'^® ®f5atf®®, ^te®!® ®fa- 
®'$c®a ;ii:®t c®®t®f® ®t®l ®it 
®^® at®®®il *!tr<r® atatff®! ®tf® ®afi 



«« 

’I’tC’fS ^"l^l ®« 5 i»l >f'lftf?»», ^t?1 *Rr«1^^tl*l 

«[^TI *tC '5 } ?[’(^»I ^1 «'?^1 

n<ti<c 5 ?[t«r«iR 5 Ft^ ’f^csft^<r 5^3 I cf ^t«"r %3 

vf^'B *Pl< ?*T, Bt^l 3F*r«f.* Wl»Ill C"f^ ^’Jts 

^t3i9 »it« ®it'B «»» B*!**! 

1^1 I Jl’ia '®(tf^«t’<l 

B^i*r ?t8f»i’it ’Jt® ^'Bi’f^l' 

WSI I • 

^?lt?(±lt«l I 

irtfN JTt^a s 

'Slf^-C^H®! I 

f 5 F 4 JtWJ f® 4 ^f»r 5 » r 5 »r ^<JS! 

*Jtfrj^’ 1 »l 1 PC'® I BfitCB •ItB^I 

fTs atw *itr?B i 

ftw CB 1 B<Jt^ B 1 , BtBt^ 

fBB ^ *rtJB CBtB attBBffifBta 

*fT^B B 1 I B<tB 'ff^lBI TbB CB 

f 

>HIBtW?r 1 BBB ^fcaf Bffl'® 

CB ’jr'lftlB Bt 9 |B CBB— 

^*tCBtB BfilCB CBB ? BB 

♦ I. Journals of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1910. 2! Asoka (Vincent A. Smith). 3. History 

•^Jf India (Sastri). 4. Ancient India (R. C. Dutt). 
5, Buddhist India (Rhys Davids). 6. Ancient India 
(Vincent A. Smith) 7. Ancient India (Rapson). 8. 

(l|VtV53r \ 9. Antiquities of India (L. D. 
Bamctt), 


->rtB, I [ 'jjif B'O, 

BtfB CB1 B’BBtlB? CbVHB Vt3f I fVt Bt?[BBC^ 
CBtB f?B^ 'ABB BtB «rf® 4 l BtB Btt I • 
B<tB iBTt fBBTB Bflf- 

5 Tt 5 B CB ? 9 rmW BBIBt? -BBBB 

Bte^ fitBBBtfff BltBnWtB BBf >6 

r6Bt« I CBtB CBtB *tf«B «a? BtBBtB 

Bt^I-®? SftetB BBIBtB ’ifilBtn Bfinl 
It is only to nations considerably 

c 

advanced in refinement that the drama is a 
favourite entertainment. + « 

WtBtCBtCBtBtfBB BtaitBlB CB WffB BB 
B®^ BtBtl *tr?Btf^B 
*mc I 

B^BBBta «tfB 

tSf^B I BtfB^ ®<t*l ^t%? 

"t%»i"»r«r BBtBCB n® ba i 

fe’lB BBBI ^1 ^t*ir!l1, 

B'lsilfssi 

CllBt? »l"nW fW 55 B-BM, ’tlCB fiRtW 
»lf^B BtBtB' 

*I 1 ^t 9 ’Jf^lBC*! B^tCBU *r«tii’rtB 

<fTtB I B«l^ BBtB 

BtfjjSI BIB*® BtB BtBtWat B?*tBl»| 
bRi?i >(9 I <^Bi c’itBrtiB *j;bi— 

4 rffB 3 BtCB Slt?B iSf’^B 

5 SS? BfflSl *tWm BCB 

BftSI BBt< BtBTrt?l BtBtB 'g.^Sl 

flyai'IC^ .ar<tB Bf ??1 *iKb BC 3 ,— B’ltB 

’tl'ftrtl f*lf<t 5 l 

»it*(B-Br»«fnj 3 'srtff^-’ftcar ^t<lB Bfasi 

• Robertson’s India. — Appendix, p. 235. 
t The Hindu Actors were never apparently classed 
with vagabonds or menials and were never reduced to 
contemplate a badge of servitude as a mark of 
distinction. — The Hindu Theatre; H. H. Wilson. 





’fTfsiC'B ftfsiw C5il ’fW— 
c»i ^ »ii^ 

I ^t'^lfewt’lt? I 

'BTf'fB'ifirPw •itt'sfl cat’ll ’(f’lfa «it3 I 

5 » 1 — 

^51 ’ttta *11 a 

'«ltf’« C'SI *11 I 

^t«ljf*lfW C^tr^»I *ftPtlt« v»l'8t*l 

'S'Pl fewl *ltai I ’lf«« H. H. Wilson 
'5t^ — The nations of Europe pos- 

sessed no dramatic literature before the 14th 
or' 15th century, at which period the Hindu 
drama had passed into its decline. * 
Weber *tC '®5 

«itf^ ii«f^sp •itc'a^ 

*iW I 

CT *rt^f 

«lt^5l1 5^1'® «i^- 
«it® c»i weta at*i^ta '9^ •ttaa 

atc^a <inata ^<la f*?^ Tfac»r, c^a»r ca »i^l- 
c®^'fan«^5i %'5 aia, *iw! r*i^f^®l- 
’^cw ^ 1*11 aTtata *iaiT*i *« 9faat^ 

^i^a'vta f*if*r8 f^’Ft’rt® afta ’icaa 
®iti®a «f9 ffJiwai aTat?c«t a-otaam <ftf9c«i 
atH’ftaacaf *«artv '« atfij'a 9ai aa i 
'•artj aula’ll aaf faai alaaawi’f 
ttfaatfiKaa, f^i faafa® ’afaatfawai 

r® ^w, ft* aatw— ®a»ta, faf fSaa-afaaiiita- 
at<j wtar® irata cata 
a^ata ^’ita ff»i ai i cait«: c^t*^ ale's 
afaca, 'stai 's^^^'aWht ataasiE a'faatfia i 
aatwa aa^wa ca cat^tai fa«ial— cata faa^ 

• Theatre of Hindus* Vol. 1. 


atca al i 'st^ atrtia fafafaacaa 
^taaiaai a^atfaa i faaa^i afa aaiai 

ca^ fafaa faatca ^taa atat%aa i tan® 
asaril aaf®l at® aca art aat ^aiaatf® atai 
®fiiatfsa~at'fa®i at® afaal aateaa "tf^ ® 
aajta af^® afaatfsa i atfejaal ®ta®awa 
^®i^ai I ®t^iia’t-®aia <aa&l at^a <Stata® 
®tfaai faatfta— ®ta®aeT aa^ iStata® ®trac® 
ana i cat 9naa ^aa atata 4tf«t!, cat ®tat 
atata 4ita, cat atti®ana cat®al ® aaai ®faata 
fafa® atfaai®® ata® ®faata «ita«®®l 'at'^® 
atai ®tai® attiatc^a 'ii®a 'Stata atatfaa ca 
®al ‘aa>acaa’ ®taji at® afaatfaa i 
a#l® anataca fafa® atta— 
tanfa«ai® ®ail awatsjf^: ’Xai i 

B®tatf® cacac®ii attnaa® aa»a*| « 

• • 

atitia tf®ata attattai ®fata cafat® at®ai 
aia ca «taca ®ta®act ®aanatta ®cata®acaa 
stai «t5faa f^a i aicataa 5'j_<ai§l uit 
®na r^aft® ai t®a ' 2 t'j[j®caa at®lca 
fitfa® i” [ «faa a«caa >64a, ii*a, ^isa ; 
' 5 'i^a a»caa ««a, a'g< a®iaa >ira, aata 
a«caa o« a, aia a«caa ^'^a aat aaa a«iaa 
>»a, 4ia, s^a, v^a, s>«a ® >«tra 
I ] «taa a«iaa i*« a a®* ati ®fata 
caai ata * tar, aa®j ® aa^caa ®iata®aa 
atc®t 5 I ajta^ata a*ata ^fastesa ca ®t«c®a 
f9®naja tfsata ^a®ta ^t ac^t faft® 
afasn^ I 

atfafaa aiar ®ta®aa acta afasa ate® i 
f®fa fafaatcaa— “atatatt faatfaajU f^^jat- 
^ajcai I ®^a ^atatfaf®: «• ( 8.«i».o>5 ) i 
faatfaa ^ciia a®aa ®t®ca ® a?faa^car caftc® 
ataai atai ®t®itacaa atl^c® faatfa ate® 





c?f<rr<B •tt'QiiMt?! I ^t«r>n:5i^ 
*Kfiwrt» wf^rr® »it5— 

^^5 ■fl’W I 

Trt5? ^1 ^'51 

^ni<r fi <ttc^ I ’®t®tc^i «rr^f^ 5tt^ 
« '« ^ii«» i 

wr<tc5 I 

ijffi 

■fw^ ®cH<r *tt«!ii ♦tf«®<ti 

^?f’Tr=T titpw '2f«t^ «l®t^a 

^«T »ir^® 

511 l” * ^"»ti 

feort *lt'«5l I >« .'®t'9t3^3 

f»(®t«t^ <^’1? 

’j^fiiaf, »i»i»it»if![’® I 

^t«ii 1* ’at* 'SftK »it^ Si^ "f® ^\vs t: 
»it®Ui *tti« f^«i I 

ffWST ^»I1 ?r^l® ’Itw I ate? Jftfel 

tfrtftt’ta I”* ^tC5, 'SW® 

<3r^ 'Stfn® f®5i i” + c®jtf®fii5i^t«r 

itf? ’T^tll ®W*I ® 

«aa(® ^fT9 *rt)>it’tt®, *rtfeit»w 

"Tt’ini feifi<r-'»rt'S5i ^tw, f®® c»i 

il«[t®1®C® ^Tt®i 'St'^f® •ttfs- 

®tft® sjtt®? ^t'«Ul *11— C®^® 

•ft®®! ®ti r t 

itt ®® f®®i ®t«l ftnu I 

• <»^-^«fr— ewtfaftw^w I 
t ^ 

t ^ 


.* [ 'bi ®0, 

a»®>iw ?lr®, ’It®, 5®i ® c?Rr5 

®t®ll1 ®tK I ®^t®?| ®tf® W® 

C®®®1— 

®irt«rtfii? I 

®ti?®t«*ti:3 I 

""HflH® ®cs®f® ’st’n- 

nt*!® ®tr®^ ®^C5 I 

^Wl ® us «CT® 

'®f®®t3 ® c®l«R «t5i ’ifw® ®w5i 

^t®tm ®® •fiK'i® 

C'^^F^<®1 ®^rs ®f»ii®® f®®l c^tn ®c^® 
I ®uii fif®® ®®tc® '^f®®® c®t«( 

^’a <*t5f®® I «ttf®CT w® 

®®t^ ’atf’** ®at^a filft® The Bible 

in India ®t®® -Sft ®^t® ®W® ^f® 

®f5l®f®— 

“The Olympus of the Greeks is but a re- 
production of the Hindu Olympus. The 

legend of Jason and the Golden Fleece is 
still in every mouth on the soil of India ; 
and the Iliad of Homer is nothing but an 
echo, an enfeebled souvenir of the Ramayan, 
a Hindoo poem in which Rama goes at the 
head of his allies to recover his wife, Sita, 
who had been carried off by the king of 
Ceylon.*^ « 

»IC< C®®tC® l®t^® I ®lt®f^ 

(Jacobi) « 5t®tire*t? 

isrf®« I '®tt®t5smr ®Tt®- 

c®tt®® ‘^(1® ®Tfti:®u ®t®® 

®f5[!rfl®®— An examination of 
the poem shows that the Javans ( Greeks ) 

♦TTi^c Bible in India. — M. Louis Jacolliot, p. 32. 

— Panini Office Edition, 1916. 





'i*'^ »I^<ljf-l ] 




arc only mentioned twice, once in Book I and 
once in a canto of Book IV, which Professor 
Jacobi shows to be an interpolation. Tlie 
only conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
the additions to the original poem was made 
sometime after 300 B. C. 

fsiisisi <.^ 

\c<(I f5*I I 

r%9|*<1, ’I?? csH’Pfi’Ftn 

4<rJl4C»t^'0tC5T 

>lt«(t4*l Wtt’V? ei5f4 

»IC4 Jl’lW ?fl 

gt^C‘t4t'9 C4'\^fwC‘»la 
^f44t4 C4't4ir«fC’t!l^ 

^[4*1 I C»I^ r4ni<f C*rt4tf^'F 

C44l4ft, f«4 ’lf4of efijaf 

^fVi\ C»lt 5ftfel-«tt4tC’l4 '^4« 

44 r 4^ C«fJtf^f4Sf4t<» itf4 44t"rC44 

^tvs r4'4W?"r I 

fi|f44tC^5» :— 

“*il^4f<4f cnt^sR’i'ta ^cm«^ « ^t4C'5 
4Tfejr4Wt4 -SfilJl 44, «t4l ®4«-mfelitrar4 
«t4»t ^4JTC4 "»ti4fC’t f4?® 4^4tc;« I 

:— c^t«i *1454 ^44it4^tw ^ttai4«r55 
4tfel-C4rtf44 'B4’9 4t&Il4?-4^ 

♦ A History of Sanskrit Literature; 

— Arthur A. Macdonell. 


finr ^4t4 f«f4 4f9IC»I4,— '4'^^ 4 IW 
C4^t??‘n4 ^rN'etC’J 444 4^15J«l’^-4^?« 

4st4WtC®4 4*lt'5;^ 444, ft9C4t4t 444 ^^1-capt4- 
f4?? '6 *?4^:C4 r45f4® 444, C44-4t4 1-44i’^-4’f- 
4*41(43 4t4l 444 C®ll4»4t»l-£»r«t^5 
44tapt® 4^4, ^544 ^ar-«t44 C'r44*l r‘i'5T44 
g4itl4s 4f4C«14, '41431 <444 'il*T>(8 a|^'§^44f 
41^I« 1*51 ^(3 4141 f® '9 att4I 4ll4 I 

aP4l «4t« 4f*l31 C4N¥ 4?144 <44? 4l4lC'5 
1^^9flf«3'9 atl4J 44 <4^ ^f%4ltC4 <4^ ^4 4«P4 
C4143 5Pf3t44 r C4'l5f4C43 '2l®t4 «2rr%C4t4 

4sf34l3 5l4iC43l 1?lff3 f44-t3 C5l4 41411 

’«34 41^, '4'544 CW41 4ftC®l%‘, C4'l5- 

(«rC43 <?l'8l4 '2H'«C3l4 ^('3413 e»4J^ 311411431 
4‘r-f43C4'4' C«Sl’»f4*4t3 ^414454 41^5 « 4lfej- 
'2rC3tC43 5C34 I 4tfel-«2rC4l4 C®ll-?r4*4t3 

f554 ®4C41^ <44? '®l4t3 4l3l f4s f% f44C4 
H'Vtsil'S 441^ 41C3, '5l4l'8 4lfel4tC1 ‘4^5’! 

f4145 4^4115 8— ‘<4^ 4Ufej C’ft41'8 4*4, 
apl'^l, C4'141'8 41^ *9 C4fl4t9 4l f5 4f<'5 4^- 
4115 1 44f2l1C'53 4% 4^14, lf44tC93 

f4<5t4, 44ir34l4t3 ®«.4l4, '4C4U43 f4Wt4, 
4r9t^3 4tf«®I, 5l«lt3 (4414 *9 1:41^63 
41414113 4141 4514 <4^ 411^1 al(4'S 4^3lC5 I ^41 
C4t5-5r8Ci53 ^431 I ®94, 44J4 *9 ^44 <4^ 
faif44 C»IU'53^ ’fNl ^4U® 54^^® 4l3lC5 I ^4l 
f4l®14C4"l’^< I ^41 i:4tt^3 t4<J4"4l44' '9 
C4t4'tC^3 ^454¥ I 4(4^5 (¥, ^41 4¥l»I3^ 
r5®f3:4l44 ¥r3t4 I <4^ 4ltfel 4t41 41 4^t4 

<444 (451 411, <444 ¥41 4lt, '«44 C414 41^,- 
<444 ¥rtjt 4ll r 

It3lt*t3 41414 4lfel-44lt9ll®¥ e4C44 <4¥1C»I 
4141 4f«l3lC54 5141 <4^ 4¥>I ¥413^ «lf544(4 4C4 
f¥ ? ( 5(4 4fBI3U54— ‘4lfejl*lt3 5t4¥ ¥«llf45| 
44C45 4^31 tar¥tC»l3 9t3 ¥54t«.’tt44 ¥53 j 



^Jt<tJt« I m<11 'St^t^ 

'^f^» ’W, f^aif^rsj 

^tfnin few? 

^tw’t «(tt'«rt»i*i I »i^*i f^wtl 

f%g-s(l-f%f »ij ^f?iii «ttt^ I «rtf%3 

^t«fi "T^ ■f'5 ^tvs 

wt*i"»t«r 

«sf?f^« ?!r I 'St?, fV ?«, f> i#t, fV 

5^S— »l’F»t *tt?J* 

’Ttcai^? f5«-ftC5lf?C5?3 <2r«lt*l I S«t?lt»lt9? 

f% «t«fi, r=s cn5tt<tr», '^st's «t?Tcwa 

f*r«r ^tt?n »tf arsrf ?!«, Tp<*t ^tnJt c»t? 

’i^’n '9 ^pif« 

^ I 4J(«f fqr, '35^ '«? 

«tt« i’ (Sttitwir Mfjftwa 

srrfeinttarti *tii ^fitw ??t? ’tt*» 

»<i « ? '5^'9 ^«i- 

% <if«'sf?t<t^ ^cnj 'BicJtt^ ’Fc^st c^ 

**4? »i^t«r^'«r« ’3(5*’*^ «»t?i-»itf?'5j" c^t*t 
f*tsw 'StS'S-'^PtC'S* ^«,’ls ?[5 *lt? I 
CT 9«rt»i9 'st^c's? fwf^c*3tvrc5t^ ^w'sji 
«tt(tH f^»f, 

f5»i ,^<rsT 

S?«tC5 I • Sir Wiliams Jones '5t? 

“The tragedies, comedies, farces and musi- 
cal pieces of the Indian theatre, would fill 
PS many volumes as that of any nation in 
ancient or modern Europe.” 

C’l^t*! 

fm ^fimi '«R’rf«ftti?*n ^fi[c«*ti 


■ 

-Fit?, i'8^'9 ‘ ['!^'»I'Q, 

wi»ni *ttrraFt« cww? 

S«C^f>r^ STt?^ 

s?«tr59i, ’Tt'5'«c«? 3T«f»rst» 

51t?^ f^<lts'5, 

^'S^-sfill'Sir ^5511 I '?tf^’lJt'5 IVpl^-flU 

stsc's? ?i!ft»inr 

«r5t% ^wcw3 

'»('5t^ 5lt? I 

?c’f 'sttit's ifl'sffi jjJTtJraf sjts 
’F%tfs»l C»l m^’F ^5511 '« 51tfejt1%*lW?[ 

^t^tt'S ftfsis ? «i|?IS*t fs3!isi- 

5553) 51! ^filial ^1? '8 ^55^^»r 

*1111 •rtf’I'B 5??1 5l»rtiaf?l '^’Failtl^S 

fS»II 'St? 

»|9fl'5-?twtf^, W'lW’t’F, >is’f^-^it«ai, (^911^4 
sTifej^^ai v2i'ff%a sit? *tt? 1 »fl? 

at«ti 'sac's? ?t?i?t^? «tat? '?t»i? 

?t« ^faatif I 

«(?!« ’it'sal ?t« c?<i«tf?c?a ??t?w 'sii's 
^tfeiri*?^ fsw? I c?^la»r*fs '^f's^caa wai 
f«fsi ’?ar ?s?i 'sfaatfiw? i '2t?ttl3 ^5 1 

>fl «ts|t*l9l? ®r?F ^?tfS I 

<* spt^tt’F'9 f^?t? ^|ii S[1 1 

Arthur A. Macdonell 'tfft? 

V, 

ntfe^3 atWfl ?fBrftti?, 

'sai's? ?t?i1t^ ?l?j?t3t wcw ?5l^4tift? 
m. ^ ist^w I [ The 

oldest and most important word on poetics 
is the Natya Castra of Bharat, which probably 
goes back to the sixth century A.D. ] 

st?wt? c?? swM? «t?i« “<Srf%?tr?"F 

<2r?c?[” f*iit« ?fiistw? c? 's?'s ff? ?sf^ 





fhrtwi i <51^ 

^f«It'5 *lt?l ?t?r C^ 'S5l'5!l ^J«t C?c*f 
«5»isi <rtf^t»i inrtai5'«f^c^ 

’VfiWTfl •!», f-l-vt 

«*» ^t’l’S’V'Sl 

sn I 

>« C?t"f csf%5 C»lt^ »rt*! 

"Sim 

'*»t?l ^n*®! IJM *ftw *11 ; ^f5l 

«fK, 

^tai I 

^T?I C35% »aili*t 'eitf? ^t^tfll ’ll*? 

^fii <iif^-’?car c^t*i m f*ift® «ff®i ^*i8'i *it^— 

^C?t^9 *liT cn 4^*1 ^1 

s« «ltt®*i '5t’i ^t*ral 

«i^'B I ^^■t'5 -sittai '8 ■*i^wi 

»ifT(»|si I aT%8ija *rea fa^ff a 

aa^pif^a «"Fti'5 *l»5tc'5 c»r f^»i*i-atal «fatfa'5 
f^ai ^«a '8ta®tar ’ifafttfi'® i 

«Tway afaai 

?^atfe*i, at^a^eta 

at«f?®’M ^a?l*i ’pfaatfesiH i atfiwia 
4atSl atai ?5 

a^ai «[tc»i^wfwata a'§at«i caits’i’tcaa 

»iafi ^faatf?"! aii?, wt atfnwia 

carttaa ^fa*i1a'8 afeatfs*! i 

Hats ca -^ta aa%aa 'sta'aarta atat«tca 
afaaifacaa’afaa^ita faa,^ i '«aaat a®i i 
ai^>i 7 «i «iatiia ^aa Ma affaal ^aita^ 
Weber afaattaa ca a«i»aw '«#ca 
ata»f^aa a'Bta atk^a «ifaaa 

a^, <Bta®a^aai «tatat 'aaf’aaa afaatcai 
t®fa ^la's afaiaa, “aafaai” aa a^i*®^ 

agnail ca ^ata 'a^ “Greek Partition”, a(aat< 


'Btat'sa ati>i^al fa-aat atfejaata ^*Faa i 
®ta f®fa ^ai f^^ta afaatcaa ca ^caa « 
'stai^a asiaiat&atfac^ aafafa'® catcai calat^ 
carat's at«ai ata ai t * 

'aaitaas Webcr aaa ^afat afaattaa 'saa. 
^ai »itattaa ai atfaai ^ata fa i aaitaa Weber 
<aa ata ata aaa ^aitaa Windirch afataa 
ca f^fa tail afata a*aai5a atfea atw *aaa 
ajaia afar® attaa ca 'stataa atfejaal 
^taa "a^saa aw, «aa c®1 ^ai ^ata afacal 

Rita I ^faaaiaa caw»&tca ftcatal^j 

.afiiata >aaai fa »aaata atfaal caai ^t®a 

ata ca «tt« aatat^a fa’iattijia aaatata 

alta .^taatifeja aaatata a«®s a(fl^ ®tfa- 

a®t^ aiaata ? [ The earliest Sanskrit plays 
extant are, moreover, . separated from the 

..I 

Greek periods by at least four hundred years. 
— Sanskrit Literature : Macdonell, p. 416. ]— 

fa r®8ta faaa ata ca ^a aatacaa ^aaca 
c®ta aafaata aji?i taa faai atai 4acatfaf^® 

ata atat ata at^ ? [ The name of the cur- 
tain, yavanika, may, indeed, be a reminiscence 
of Greek plays actually seen in India ; but it 
is uncertain whether the Greek theatre had 
a curtain at all ; in any case, it did not form 
the background of the stage. — Sanskrit Li- 

m 

• The existence of such conditions has induced 
Professor Weber to believe that the representatives 
of Greek jdays, which must have taken place at the 
courts of Greek princes in Baclria, in the Panjab, 
and in Gujarat, su^^gested the drama to thg Indians 
as a subject for imitation. Their theory is supported^ 
by the fact that the curtain of the Indian stage is 
called Javanika or the “Greek partition.” Weber 
at the same time admits that there is no internal 
connection between the Indian and the Greek drama. 

—Sanskrit Literature ; Macdonell, p. 415. 
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terature : Macdonell, p. 416. ]. 

Macdonell CT wtSW? 

I [ The Indian 

drama has had a thoroughly national develop- 
ment, and even its origin, though obscure, 
easily admits of an indigenous explanation. — 
Sanskrit Literature ; Macdonell, p. 416. ]. — 

I. 

•ife^ Wilson The attribution of 

dramatic performances to Bharat is no doubt 
founded upon his having been one of the 
earliest writers by whom tlie art was reduced 
to a system. ^ His sutras or aphorisms are 
constantly cited by commentators on different 
plays and suggest the doctrines which are 
taught by later authors. 

'ft’ft? ^firsi 

■•fn ’itT® I c»i'0f» 

I f^fsf 

»i"t< sitfri-^tar cTfirc'® nm ^fiui 

mm m c^r 4 ’siai- 

*111 m fwfi w® 

*IW *lf*im ?5Sf1 ^f^fl «fTftiC451l 

^^•i»re*ni 4 ^ JI1 1 « art 

wt«rt'«ifJic^ 4 rtf*niw ^fiifl- 
firn, wfj c»i -Slew 

4 c?c"H c»i'l«tt’rn »ti ^*1*1 

fsi’ffe ^tart Wit'S 
^fintf««i I c^t^ttwfl '?f?t»i’»tc«ra La 

Musique Hindoo sit^?f drt Oil 

if«t« I 


'Bl'5 if*!! f51<l ^filtl ^rt*I 

cwjtf«fiar*it«r into fwifiitiisi— 

“«1'5 Cl Itfej- 

■ft^art ciFti ‘I’f new «r%'B ww, 

'SW'B-«t^'8 Itfentai IIW Wit'S I 'BWe^W It^I-^ 

ifnwi ^ti cisTi ’ 3 '<^ f^ii» ^titw c^ti 

nti nfewi wtfl 11 1 «iwci cm wi^’f 

01^ a«wtfi Clt*l new WfB'BI ^WtW 4 ^t|C*I 

WtWlC5— 

^•nt^jtfi iNitfsi itw^tatfii^wi I 
istwtfl intHi fimtHi nt* ii 

^twtw m, *rtw'8tai#t « 
f<PF»i nwjfifwci' 5it$ji«*t lie's ifif's ’Ffwew 1 ” 
vowtei ^twiw m, 'itw«tati^ ifiiwi ci1wi f®^- 
fiie^l ^Uti Owti5 I 
'itw »fl^^ewi ^tci— 
wtnt ’^wewertWt nfi-^tfej ntatw: i 
1 itt^fii fi witefi 'St c?ie i fntw’Ft: « 
wifi's., "wti« cifti cm m^i-ntf4® nfiw wtwi 
’(fw® ilci, '®tw'«. Cl ciei wt’Fciwt's 'ittf^em, 
fntwe^wi cwlewiwt'8 itf^ent r— wlim 
Oe® ’itfs^iwci O it&Htrt cikici fiwfe's I 
it^^ 4m "r®i^w enstm 

mil "t^t’fle's wfs's ifwiwi *tf«®n 

fl^Wl ^fwwtem I H. H. Wilson 

it^iw firwwtem— 

“The Mrichhakatic is as yet the only work 
where the Bauddhas appear undisguised. 
Now we know from the Christian writers of 
the second century, that in their days the 
worship of ‘Butta* or ‘Buddha* was very preva*- 
lent in India. We have every reason to 
believe, that shortly after that time the religion 
began to decline, more in consequence of the 
rise and growth of the Jains, probably^ than 



I ] 


•sitftsi ?rt^Mtar '« wf^sre-c^^ i 




any persecution of the Baudclhas ; and as it 
is clear that the drama was written in the 
days of their prosperity, it follows that we 
cannot fairly assign it a later date than the 
first centuries of the Christian Era. 

From the considerations thus stated, we 
cannot but regard the Mrichhakati as a work 
of considerable antiquity, and from internal 
evidence* may very safely attribute it to the 
period when ‘Sudrak*, the sovereign, reigned, 
whether that be reduced to the end of the 
second century after Christ, or whether we 
admit the traditional chronology, and place 
him about a century before our era.** 

^ 'wr»ai 

“The most unquestionable proof, however, 
of high antiquity, is the accuracy with which 
Bauddha observances are adverted to, and 
the flourishing condition in which the mem- 
bers of that sect are represented to exist. 
There is not only absolute toleration, but a 
kind of public recognition ; the ascetic who 
renders such essential service to the heroine 
being recommended or nominated by autho- 
rity, chief of all the ‘Vihars’ or Bauddha 
establishments of Ujayin." 

I 

•It’® 

— What shall we do for this good mendi- 
cant ? 

— Speak, Sramanak your wishes. 

To follow still the path I have selected. 
For all I 3ee is full of care and change. 


— Since such is his resolve, 
let him be made chief of the monasteries of 
Bauddhas. ♦ 

SR*!® 

?»l*tf««*t I >£it *1^ 

« »nw 

Elis'S »1^JW ft’l'e 

sii I 

arttii trf*i 1 

c^ntf’sftarHtu ca «ac«a 

atfei-llar ^« 5 af 5 c=»a faf < 3^5 aft's a^atf«»i i 
a^^a ata’f ^as «t^ta at«ai i atfeptfcai 

'stata fawaaita caai aia i “4^ a^^a 
atw-acia "ata catat's a'? •ft’sai ata 
HI, >flaH f’F afaatcH'a Hi'sai ata hi i” + 

’ffeta a^F^taa 'Htca i 

Hi&iHtiaa 'Htat^itf^Ha ^aitia caai ata— 

^aa fa^at^l Ha?, '« atf^atfar® 

aanfacaa 'Hr«Haatcn ^f^iH^tca ca\aa< a^r® 
a^ia I— 

"Tat"® aantt^a ^^ai atftaa'iarai i 
'srtcaH catats ^'$aii ^ata afftaia fait^ « 
^afacaa •at atf^af ataj <3* 
at,Ha all's >5: <3: at'ata a«.Ha alia ftaatn fan 
aftiai .^faaTfacaai fnifaa aiaai ^'sattla 
<6 aaiHa fema cafaai lat^ arajatH aa ca 'sawa 
Ht&rit® 'Sf* ’3: alH'Btfl’a^ ^caj a^* 

alfan 1 ^an ntli^a aaia^sHt'a aa 

Htl I ajatiHa faiaa®: lwi«a Ht^^Hta 
aai ?ata a'caFtn *iia afBatia i 'a^ata aatatH 
»flfiiatcaiaa fiaa '3iaf laHce catH*'^f%^^ 


• The Toy Cart.— H. H.'Wilson. 

t «aaaaft— ^a!® caitfafirarata itfa 1 
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Sltfelltm ff»l «<1 C^ »(«(]ft’t <8t9'5^c1« 

fi»i >«w*r sfw I 

sitferttiarl sitferttsii fsifl- 

f5n H. H. Wilson 

' “The Hindus never had any building appro- 
priated to public entertainments ; they could 
not, therefore, have had any complicated 

system of scenery or properties there 

is no reference to any separate edifice for 
such purposes, open to the public, either 
gratuitously or at a charge, and such an 
institution would be foreign to the state of 
society in the East, which in many respects 
certainly was not advanced beyond that of 
the middle ages in Europe, when minstrels 
and mimes were universally strollers, and 
performed in the halls of baronial castles, or 
in booths at fairs. In England, even, ( 
“even” <srf% 

) there appears to have been no 
resident company of players, or permanent 
theatre, earlier than the reign of Elizabeth.’' 

sitftrrt^ ^tf*r cT^rt^ntfe— 

•imtal’fl '9 f^^«i 
I" 

C»I »IWI* 

^ fin *fi, 's «r^- 

CB1 fin ni i vw '9i*» flt^cna 
entn ntiri ?f%w nt?l m i ntn^i W: 
cnflw ntl^ « -4*1 arw nfl*w-c^Vtn *inti 
CTii*t fifn « nt« ntfl 


ntn c^ enrt ntcfen ^ 41591*1 m ittf^cn 

nlcnlsntu ntfe ni 1 H. H. 

Wiisoiivfla flifnfl® ?f^fv aflal *n*i 

“ We should never forget, in speaking of 
the Hindu Drama, that its exhibition.. .was 
not an ordinary occurrence, or an amusement 

of the people, but that it was part of an 

« 

occasional celebration of some solemn ot 
religious festival.” 

ntfeintu i.flt« ®lin, ntin atn 

i[ari tfltatnn 1 *rt4fn^ elenn afn- 
atun— ntnn ^faat® ^n'^fn 

ntci, nfl*!! n<9it nc«o 1 ntnal 
fnwai *rt?1 nfttn ♦itfl *11, antnw 
nfStmi? crflai flu ?! 1 ntnal ntft^ 
cnfl, '®9ai=? wfl, cafa, C4in§lfl, 

'sf^, 9innl antnea «?taai ^ ntai ^^f|® aa 1 
nfnaa a4*i a^raai ntnai na^tacaa nt<- 
af^l n?na nfacn ntfa 1 aaafacJi atai fnf 
cafaata nt«, anlna cn n>r8l ntatflncn 
ai"»tlartn caatlai ewa 1 

Schiegei «4a aa^«a«>na icafl nt^i- 

•ttJfnta afnatcan— 

n n«. ^ '5«, fnn? n ai fam n ai anl 1 

n a cata: a ««> aatcfeif^ a fare's i 
— 4aa at^.^aa Hi atl, «aaa fan atl,«aaa 

=sai atl, xiaa catn ail, «aaa laf atl, atai anfer 
orfli'® anal ata ai 1 antna 'sti awa 
faaa aea, faita ntna— Hnta aHra 1 cnti- 
Hnta canten Itaial aiaa ifaatficnn, 
natal cal aw'^faci lat^ 1 ia<is ifawr 
fa’i.ataf csita nSl icaa atli atfail cal 
faatfeaewa caa, ifa ntata aiar^-tfrtHuatlitatlJ 
•tfatfai 4a< aj^naii wtaii Hita ca 





«rTi f?8i, frill, vr"f-*ifit« 
rffum f4rr*tfr<»w?i »tr ^ii rfuri 

»i^OT nn?*! ’rfiit® ’I’fr rr *11— ’ftn'i rrtr 
>i 3 r*icr, *ifat«r ^ sit?, crtts 
rstrsitair I *itfej *it?« »itf?t^i " 5 ^^<r" 
rfiml ’ffT'B ?^5tt« I 

’Wfcna «rf?H-5t3it? rf?'® rtrtu ><ir> fsi^rl? 
*irri r^tn c*i,rf%? 

4'5'ri *ft<5t^t« *tttii ? r?’?. «itfej«fti^? 

«tift!l « «t«tr fsil^»f-r“r?C'5Mtr"t«fsisit” I 
srffe® cr crfrt® *it^ *ii t?i ®t?t? 

«ia[^r ®tr*l I ??® "^fsurtr" sitr® 

sitfet®? ’"if'Bsir trfrsi I sitf® ®iF*itsii 

ns»t'«f®'9 frrt? fr^l rriri® r^^ti^si— cHw 
«ftsit«t? <iir5i ’rtrt® ^fantt? 

cr f^fr 'Sit*i®jtr ^fut® nri rtsit^r i 

'«itn*iwsi? sjj^Bttr cr m ®i?tii 

f5!5 4Hf«<si ?5fat»i *tttr rfr c>\t ’I'tt’p 

'wn frirrsit? «l?i rstn, fk% 
frcirW® sif&t®r ^nfcrtrsf ^cn ml i Rev. i. E. 
Smith aqr ?nri ,i|^ rtW rt^l ’if^t^t^ I f^fr 

?1>lHtt^s|_ 

The task of an actor is a peculiarly hard 
one, he bears not only his own faults but the 
very fault of his judges. 

sii? rfiirtirsi— 4 rf friitfe m 
sFfiim f^i sit® ®f%t® m mfrw ^f%csi®t 
fern? *iT^ I uirr f® mtcr rt?i 

rife rfets? ®t?t9 crfrm «if^ r^i®_ ricr i 

[The actor ought to seize all occasions of 
observing nature, even in those effects which 
are unfrequent in their occurrence ; and he 
should never lose sight of the main end and 
grand design of his art, by shocking the 


spectator with too coarse or too servile an 
imitation.] 

<? cr 'mrKi "rtr ^itfeHtm ?fec® 
r"tfrc«f? ®t?i m? I ®?® ?fr 
’^cr rf«irl f^ti^r- rifeicr®^ 
®frnf»’— c*it®r®ttrii cnfirrmr frur 

'rf«si9 rfrrtt rfe'rip ®?'5 ^f®c*i®ti® rrt? 

'Sirtr ®i?r mfe i f®fsi rftTtcfsi— 
“®«ri ?«., ®c?«. r«. rr 

rir H ®t?i 5 '^ I err ? m— 

, rjl taf Trt®^ rtferr^ i 

^•rfer^tfr r^rhtfr n®i i 
f®fr ’ji^il ifrrtfrirr cr frertrm 
rmr? «i» cr rtfeirf»m rfe® rfeir, cr rPrm 
fe*ta risi n *ttfe 

r filler frrt’iai, 

fninl rffltrr i ®t^ crtrr®tcrr* 

ri{r?i ?lir« ^f®r? nferr^t— ert®?® 

rt? I rtfeirf^irr ni’iff rfec® cr rn? 

rrtcair ^rw mrt® rfiiir cr rn? ^ftr 
rfr rff® ® iffs? c?tr?tf?-"»tt4 rftai ri 
®t?i ?icr rrTBfir *icri rfen 

rt^tri ®tr?i 'rfrtirir rm®*i ^tr< ®itr 
®fain rrer mr<crt mrr rftm crfei 

rfiiirfr ®l^ ?wii«fri*i»? mrtwr 

?^5l rim rim mti’rtrr 'r mtirtsm cm 
rtlrsif I cr ^ri«? Turkey Trot rir® ^SJ- 
rtrtir rtir rftri rr rf?i® rfe?tir— rm 
r?ti«fj ^* 1 ®! r®! rife rt— ®t?t? frrfe rlw 
Hrn rrt fr fr' 5 m rir ? 
fr*?, rtfeiniar? rrr cr errn rfefrri:®^ 
^tfr?i rtrratfrr ®tm nr, ^fnr® frrir 
err rtfei rtfeitrti^ nfrr rfra® ^nr 
4jf«^ rfertfrr I rtrjrtrtr rfew rifemrrty 
®trti® < 5 |<ir ®fri®r I ®Tai, rtrr errr 



C5i(r5i cnmf^^ 

^tv9 *itc^ sri I 

5»WI W ^5Tnt5«’f«t'5C1«. I 
W1 ^ 'BW^ I 

^wr*r »i^fB«^ I 

^t^TBTl^ CMfBtWW *» »«»rss I 

John I^awrence Toole iif^^'5 

^f%sif c*i^tc»i *t<r 

ft ■! I (?[K ^ C5t^*l IV 

*t^ts|tCTit lWt»«- 

ijrfii'B Ot«n I 

^ff ><wr ^wi ^f^si 

W, f^l ^wt, ^tc^l?'9 C»l? 

^Wfl" c»l^ ^ ^ 5pfil^1 

or^it^w n^Riw^ ^f%s« »i^«t I 

«rf«*W ^jT*tT5t^ 'B«'5?f^ 8 C«t^C« f^'8'y 

s-(») '^f^, 

(^) '«ttr«rv ^<t«. ’»Ubi» »ift^ 

<ViK (8) ^<f«. ^rti- 

<Stf%il ^1 Emotion. 

Aristotle *8^ Rhetoric «8^<I1^ 

«ltSt*l at^ I C*l^ atW <NI f%-f^wt*l I 
cVti*! fsR^ 

Aristotle “It (art of delivery) is the 

art of knowing how to use the voice for the 
expressidn of each feeling, of knowing when 
it should be loud, low or moderate, of manag- 
ing its pitch — shrill, deep or middle— and of 
adopting the cadence to the theme." 1^1 Aristo- 
tle «81 'BW^fsi fJR^ ’PfintlW— ‘'8t»lWtll 


I [ <WI, 

»it«(iw I ^tnitu Jtt 

5FW*ii ^tc«i ’t'T Blr®, 

ftti w I Yule 

Day '■Ctf’l^ir 

There are 3 varieties of quality of voice 
which affect the character of vocal expression 

i- • 

— they are the orotund, the guttural and 

the aspirate This* quality ( orotund ) 

appears to be imparted to the voice by 
reverberating it against the walls of the throat 
when expanded to its utmost degree. The 
guttural quality is imparted to the voice by 
contracting the passage of the throat above 

the larynx The aspirated voice is 

simply the emission of vocalised with un- 
vocalised breath. 

^fir, 

C41CT5 ’itr?— 

Sfl*? *11 CB»I I 

W^CT 8 ^, CBt^9 

*Hc*l »ltc® 

ntaitvc? f*tf««— 
at’fin TO I 

(Wl) 



I ] 


I 




I 

( “^«?t5 »ltf^^I-»jf^»IC5«" *l1^ I ) ■ 

> 

'fl’l I «lt*l«?1 •ICT Ml, 

f5a->lT«|Jlf? <5(%'5 a(tC5? S'ifl-M 1 

c« vSHf f^pta ’«'5, 

fnriwa ^ta «i I 

. Jit'satf^ 'sta caf atfiica «it«f "»l*f, 

aia ^aca cat afaftca cati^ «fNtC8 caVac’F «(t?si ! 
l[«.a*tca *(fa ^ 4Jti-aii;c’P atatia nta ’i^a mm, 
asra-^f^ ^l^ca erif^ai »iari ‘*t‘na-'5’ia-atar i 
»iia aca «i;a ?ca cafia a’f’i "t»i, 

ata aaasw aifa cetfe-a? atc«f «ai ai^ laaa 'S’ai i 

aaita «ai atlai lai ataj-a1f%a faa^ta-ai, 
artita 'staa faf^ «taa 'stPaw ! 

^icatcaa ca^ “fiaaia” a'gi ataa-aaj, 
atfaNs caata «t5tra fart fpa-^ajta 'a®a-a^l 
fja ija 'ev-aia^i;af5al caata aTaa-'^<, 
aaa-^faa i5i-a(af« ^tatrt '«acai ^gtca fa's! i 
aa-at^a ^ai-afaa afeaj ^fata ca aai cacar. 
«r'8«-rt'taca Haca fear ‘i»ia'-’«(W ®aca caiaj i 
^a ^w«i 1 ‘aa arcvrti ! «aa «rf5aiaata1fHf | 
f^'gt-.stfcaa "a^aa-ni;® '•wjfaafa ^aatfaarii 

o 

at^-<j(«fta cai^'tftaia \ afa rttatca ®taas aai i 
atfa wifa cai^i cataa-an faatita C5«ai aai i 
a^ata ®«.a ^tSca $afa catfaia ai,9 faaa-^i, 
*ra^a cata at'ja aaca \af«a cataa-M/ 1 
^•nta-^ta «iTrta ««f1a w wtfw.ata ca^a-^c^, 
atfar-faaa ajlf^ai aaa ai^ i 
faiiaca atfa ^aatta wra ai^at caart afati faf , 
faata a(af% cwa ca^^a aNai ^aaaaa-fa«?'i 



’ifw— Slt^, I 






>w ww H'<t'« c*iVo t ! 

8 

•rs^sfi ’«rr>(t? 1 «tr«F Hi ^81 1 

>4lf^ Ht?l1-C®tw HI CHtlH ‘flf^ ' 

Htm CHfil HtfH C5t« I 

fHtH 1 

fBfISCf ^N'S f5«, 

HtCHl C'etH HIH1 f5V 1 

»lt<^ Ht<1— H’FH «flHH, I 

T[f«H'5 HI C%tC3 fnCHC^ HtHt^ '8^^-Htifl 1 
HHtH H^IM fl'Stfn HllHI, C'StH >81 

HfJB Hl’H 4^ H’HHl-tf^ ! 

HtH ^ I 


*K?IHhW ’tWsi 

fifftfe Htr5 HiaH » Ht^H, hihh* 

HtH HtHU'?a HtaiH 

HtJfl-fHHtH I HHH HfH CHtHt?, HtHH, 

HtH HtH Ht^ft CHHttH HHtH« Hf I 
HiaHHtH Htc? Fta HtHta f , ^Hf ^tfHHtwa 
HHtH I ^HH HCHHHtCHa HtaH-'^fH '8^ 

Hfaan HfHt'p 4^ HH« Ht<Htf <8^ C’ftam 
fnfHH ftH I fHHtCHH ^Ht^ HH CKH H^ HtHt? I 
<JX^ HHttH^ <8^. HJHH Htfl HMHHtlH 
'HtfH'H I 8»tWHtH aUt«H^ HtlPm fHfHltHt^ 
ciHH HnHHtlH Ht«H1 I CHHtH 

H^« HtHt'gHtaJ ®Ht^H, «8t9 H'frt 8 Ht^tH t 
fHftfe H15H HrtW H^IH CHtHt*^ 
«8HfHtai ^*ftH I HHI HHf HtWlI Htf I 


Htlt fHH, ‘8HH '®tHt'S Ht^ I CHt^ 
cHtHtH atfat'5 HtfaiH na csw ^tH i 

^tCH’FfHCHH Hlfefll HCaHHtH Ht'811 5t^ I 

fHfaf® H^P8 HtHtfiatH cat® HtaHHtwa Ht«r 
fnat^ fHHtc^ I 

fHfaf® HHl® ^tHH-Htfe HiaHHtH 
Hf^taa catH^ cafHi ®hchi atHcni chch 
HH® HtHt'? 5tfHal atcH, ca'tw HtHHI 
cwHta, fni CHtcaa ^nptatiH 'hih HHita ^rofn® 
fnacH HcaHHRHa f® c>ft8r^i^ ffeai i ^a 
HtH Ha>— 

'f^aa fafHHHi 

fa Ht®^f®aHii 

fni ^1 Htatt? VVf CHCHtfH, «t’al HttHH 
HtHtm ^HLV CHtHt^ ®® ^tH*«r ! Ht^a ®H- 
fHHt? 8 ata fwai HTHtt^H HtaHta ataarat^ 



»RVin I ] {^‘ 4 ^ 


itc®! ’f'S WtC’Jl If ! 

’1t?t'9'«f>It5« ’ttflc^l^ I ’l'5 

<i'9 CT!i ’ftwit «(-stt^ ’fw «rnsi- 

C'5t?C^5l1 <tt<l"l*?t<t ®tWt« 

I C«tt^5 

’ftftl'55 ^tl5 '«rtf5tc»l 5tfilfir¥ c^»f 
^tfn*i I BTf^r?c?pf ^«?it!i ntw? f5®r- 
% ?fl1 Ol®!? i «tt5 5®1« (T-ift) 
»<’? cnt®^! ®it^c'8t5i r*F|^3 fnsi C??& 

c*it»i ?^»im I ®<t»r-55tfii'5 ®{ft^ 
C3?t« 's^'sa 5^^rc5 I ®«#f5 ^«5t c’l*^ 
■^ira I r^s ®rT^ fv^i 

^tf^vftw^ ^*1^19, ^§t 

«t««9 ®l'® CW'tt^C'®!^ I 

^ ^t^»r ^tf»t9l ®9t®r9l 91ft=V9 C’lV- 

ff»lT®r I ^ ef»r C9C’t pfn9tt? I *19^9 

<9*ttC9 X »fl’F 99 CWt9st99t& I 

'91991 ^'fl 919 9^91 9l9 9ff99l 991919 
C9f9 9f99t9 

9 i»t9 999 r99^C9 '9lf99l C*f\r9[»Il9 I f99- 
®?1t'S 9191 « C’tli«(lf^9 '9TCe I C91’P19’I1& 

C9 ><l^9lf9 ft[*l, -5191 9lJfl9 9W 9W 9199 
^^1 f99t«C, ^1l9t«9t99l f99H 9^91 919C99 
f9t9f 9'e9l 9^919 I 9199 9t9 f%9 9ll9 I 
f^^9 f99lt 9191^(919 C9l« 9^C« 9l9l9lC9 
9t«9l9 '99i?1 TSI 9lV| 91^919 t 
<*ri9 « fel9 999 '91991 91919 
9t9 I 9t9t^f^ I®?! 9^?^ 919199 I «191» 
9(991 9t5#l^9l9 '9 9^99 9165 9f^C99 
C9f^ f9"tt9 9t999fl 9f99l C9t9 99 I f9"fl9 
C9t9*l-*tC9 «*H99 9tf99l l5tf9W 9lf9 9lf9 91^19 
C®til, f%9^t9 «t9it« 96r9 I <*19981 919 9^91. 
9tt99l f9^9 6Pf9t9tl ^tf99l C’f^fl9t9 I C96t 


'91H1 91 I '99199 f«'«9 ^99 1199 91919— 
5lf5%9 9lftf99U99 9!'9t«% I 9l9l99 99199 
f9'59' 9lf9 9tf9 ^^99 9599919 9r99 I 19- 
9191599 9l5«lt 998l 199 591^9 9l99l 91^19 
9^9191 '81’®l9-9'99i 9t9f95 ^9119 59191 

9159^ 9191599 9t99 9519 f95 9^9 91 1 

'5l9lf9 959 9191599 919l9 959199 9^9 I 

91959 911^’9^ 9919191 f998l 9l9 r9’9*lfl 
99N191 <99 s 81 I 299 992191599 «19, CtSllfl 

'S f999?1 1 C’St'SllH '9 f9Sl%9l 59191 

9f99l9 9559 <995 f9999’1 9^2191599, f®! fil%9l 
^99 9159 I 919]®: '99® ®l9lf9959 C9lf5 

9r95® 99 I 

91991 ®'5ll»!f1 5’>I®199 992191559 99l"ll9t9? 
119 9^9tri9l9 I 

99f99 C'®195991 9199] 9191®. 6'§t^ 
9f99l9 I 9f^l9 19 C®159| '«99l'^ 9 9l9^ 
9tC9l91 999959 919151 f99l51 I 9l9l5f ^- 
919 1*99 9l<8l— 9599 1^9159 9191919 1*99 
115<9 ’111 I ^91 r9 l®«f9 §59 lf59l lf911'5l9 
919159 f9f3F 99— ®99 ®t9l9 9l9 99 5llf9«r lt<, 
19^9 f9»I1^ 9^159 ®f9l9 l®t 91 ll99 I 
9l9lC'59 9119159 -9981 ’9f<P5I®l9 itfl* 
919— ‘«llf959f 91599 91919, '9»f959 991 9tf9 
9tr9 911919 lf99 9® C<r91^5®51 I ®l9l9 <91- 
1951 ®®®f9 919® 9f91 l'5t^5®f5[9— Itfl' 
f95®9 few 9l9lr59 11919 59^ ll98l 111 959199 
®5919599 9f9119l9 C919J I • 

11591 flll9 f991 ^®191919 959 '9lf99l9 I 
59919 9^5® 19919 I9l9t^ 919 59191 9lt5®51 I 
f«9 91^9 91999 91^ir9att599 <ai8«H^— 
91 ’•'I 99, 9159^ ®9 ®9 9599 19911 9l9ll] 
9^5® flf99t9 999 <99159 9t:fl599 29119^9 
95*919® 9151 I 219 ltr®599®t9 gltl ! 
*9t^ fi| 9lfl 9Tfl5® 91119 **l8t 



I witw ^«f«iafl 

^tf«c«li^j «ttc 5 1 <rt«iii 

^fat® ^WataT’t 

fawti’ta ’»f^»is»ttaa <caa ?« i 

•^^twa »ia« f«ff!iana» vXi^ aa i 

*fl’R »itat» «H9ia ^ta«^ a^w a at^»i 

^wa ataii ^t'si ^’tta *rt^ i 

•at 'Bta'au*!! ^t'?ttal $wac<a 

«fta cvat ^<tja ^tca *il i 

it^ttw at«ta catc?^ ^«rs» ai fa’iai'^t® 

^wa ^wtacaa fsicaatwi wl’ta' •a’fttra atiat»i 

^•lat I ^?*ti ca 

arta ^aaa, ^65^aac<a c^a-faata ca^ aaf- 

at^wa aca f^aica ata ai^a 'stai aaa^aaa i 

«» at^a %t^al a[f« faltaaf^taa aua ^faai 

aaa ai faata atfafaca^a ^aijs* faatt fc« aca 

•fl’v 'avta^a atawa aata ata i atata ®aa 

aaa faata atatiaa ttcatai— a'sf^^aa 

cataa cataaajt^ aa fafa a#t <srt«iaa catata 

aa caa aaa a^ai caa i 

atfaata atffaa at afanca afaai 

aaa atatiia •»)< iia afaai ca cai^ aaai 

afaatfaa, aaat farta aaata atai ca atatca 

Jttfaa afaca— atalta acaa fa i 

afaca aicaa afaata— «at ^aa faata afaa 

faaftcaa aivaa aa afv a afai»aia aaata i 

aaa afaaaai a fafaaaia * atta affta ^rfaai 

•at af^a faaftcaa aa aaa aa att i 

afaca afata-aaa aafa ataca cai^lf4ta acaa 

atcaa aaft* catfaa i faiai acat aca aca 

aiaft ^faca atfaa-, atatal faaata, af^a 
•• 

atafai afaai a[fat ica catar ati afaai 
'acaa ^aa afaai aifa catatt, ataa. ata^jjaai 
atw afaca uiatca atfaatcia » 

. a^caa . s'Sff^ca caai atca’ai i aaafaaa 


I t '5^ 

*ttatc'?a ^ta caaa at® af^aSfa atpia 
atatcsE,— ai’ ^ta •aa'ga aiaai att— atfa 

facat atatc'ga aij— atca atca a'l^a 
■•taatatai afaca^a atat?ca|%— aa-faaa,— 
atatc'ga atca atca ^tai ttai aaafa ataa 
^tca ^ca a1^ >aacaa aa caai attcaii i 
ataa ^aia atai aaa atat^Slta ; ^tatfa* 
feaat^ia aa ^aaj afaai atfaattf i ^ca aat^a 
a attatataa a«5 ’afeaatai aiiataa ata? ^ata 
ifaa f^faa atfatafta i . ^faa attaa aa 
afta afa ^t’fata caia^ttai faatt^ i attat 
altaa'$ atia, fa|?ta faatfaa faaa faal 
atta^ia cal® i ataaatwa 5 ' 5 tt aataa caca 
ata ^ta ^tatt^a cat^a ^^a ^^la^aa 
^<aataa attai catfe citfe anaa atc« i 
^9 ^9 ntatraa a^ta aaaf^a i atatatata aa 
ftai ataTtai «faa aaaPaca atta i caatta 
f?iaita a ataai aiaai atfaai atatt^a a^^ta 
^?ta ca aa '^Kacaa afaa 'att? ®tai afaaiai 
aita, a’^ila •at ataaatta ^tta i 

catataa •at ata-araa;»l •aat •at t^a ^ta 
??ta ataaai cafata ®tattaa ®fva «tatp«l 
caa ^aafai aa i 

•at ^aiL^ atatt'a, -stff®a <at ^aaj aitata 
afaaiai ^faia aa ta a® «%-raaa aa 'e ataa 
ataa ®ta •si^fta aa ®tai aatat catai ata i 
•aa aa ataftatat'? ^f®i»a atfaai aaa at 
af^a-atta c*ftraai *aa ataaataa't fa aa" atw 
«ittaa afat-^'^a-ata afaai caa a afv- 
fiaa atca afaa-aaata aitttal ai^ aaa fa 
afaa^a^a atat aca «aa a a j 

ataai caatta aaaa fa afaata^a atfat 
aaaa afaata | a*ia faatt aiattaa ’iaa"»t4 
caa atattaa fafaatfaa i a^ftcaa aafafa- 
«ttaa caa •at ca^a laatta faatfaa 



»R«al I 


I 


<5^ ^tt<? I 

'st^, ’f?Fi 

ntfll MICT? 'Bf?^1 

^ii^tt?: fl« ^Itii vfl’pSt ff^ «t»6tc'8 
CffilSl silfifsit^l ’It? 

f¥f??1 C»lt ’5t^T^t'5r5«rT? I 

%^s?rf9f c^^ I 

ftfaf^ I 


?»C? «(C"ft’F C«t? «l*(? ’?r5t»I, 
?'f?-^if<r '« ?t«i ??ti ! 
f»f»r ?t?1 ^r?t C^t^ '»l^?1-'<f«l*cai, 
c??tl’5 C'®t? I 

'jp ^'^t'8? '9«’F11, 

?’•! 4 ??t? C«t? SfsPT-^M?, 
c?rhn ??jtc»itc?f c?'^ c?\jrft?r ?c*i 

c?fi c«t? >< 

?W 

c'5t? '« ?fv? ?«<» faffjr?-^«rlt 

????1 '8^1 f¥ ??1 5qf?, 

f??n«t f?rt 


^14 

'srt^.^51 1 

flfHust ^rsfirw? 

“«(th»i'tc?" ■I’lf ??»i ^fflc's *ttr?fltff»it? #tw 

'^tfe?t*! ?tf*Plt'« '5t«[t? #t*)1 *t^ 

sn 1 »i^j 4?? *t1i« «8’Fi8'8 #t?i i^f 
I f’F Br»t ?1 'BT^ ^^Jtfw? '2jf%1^'9 
5?^ ?? «ttt I f?’>f§i«fsi5F »jw r?'^ 

?^?t? ^t?*i'9 I 

m 

;j'54tt? ^tf«a «lf?5t«fl Sif^Tt? C?ft*t 
'St'Bt^j *tc'5 Jti, *tu? =11 1 

C»ltl?' ?'® 

wf?1l1 ?tt^, <81 ?^»T •Iff®? =(3=1t?t C’lt^ ?tS!? 
=1?, ^tw| ^?tw? 

l?tw? =\t5’1t=t f^?l*t, C»l’>t c?*t 

C?t«l9 H^tST? f’fli’l, 'St^l %? 
f?W?tC5? ’It'9 =r| I 
Bf^ttw? ■2jf% f^c»t? '1'8’tt'®^ fsi»l1?, fl*11- 

f?»rc¥ <2t?? fnsfi? cfrr??! ^if?i«ff, 

?f^c'5 *tifs s»i I ??^ *t^*ft'5 ?f»r 
'5t?1 ^tt5l 5t*11 C»lt^«»W 

♦ttf? 

'B’sfei ‘iifii =it^ I ’B4tf*r 

’«rt?tc’F «i'Bt?t(^ ’ttf?»t =11 1 
?f? 5l«it?i ^?tf% tps'^tcj? <*^h 

'•t'Sl’it’ft «»tf« 'Bt?l ^=n 

^f?, ^tf?, ft=i1 ???tnr»t ^?« 

^fii?i #|jii fi«, ^1 “ff=n iM,” 

“fl=11 ," f|5!l ’1t»isi4t«lt^ *i<ii; 

^f»IW ’tfilW «tf5|?f I '5?3l 
?tai f^fBW *n 4tf? ft *11 

*tfV«t=i I f^’rtw 5ii 

’••It? l«?CW? ^!PM 





’Tc'? *n ^"fcn 

•ftf’I^Tfl *jc^t *^Tf% '«ft’T3l ^^11 
^f*ll^ ^«IW 511 f^F ? f^fw'5 
^t^,i{t'e?l1 f^i«f'el ^^5t'e5l f«s 
*lTt<f I <<1^ «tC«^ 511 Infill 5|t51»15f^af Jl^ltWt- 
•55iri <sff<5 ^^C«I ^ai <(tK«ri «!rff^wl Tt$C^ I 

sic^^a f^si c«fr*r < tt^fs ®*ta* 

*1? cictcfe»l « '«lTf^»l«f«! *rt«*t^’lt^ 

«if^stC5i Btf^FilFr t«t«r- 

•T’^^wwa 45F&1 11^5^ ®i»it« 5^11 «ttr^ti I 

'sts *raftr5i c?f<r»it^ "ttwtlifu •t’lt^ai ^,^i- 

WH^ttsil I *lt«? cif<1 CM*! ^t*f 

»wt?fe« f^FClTTcfel 5i?ft?i 

1 «<i^ ®rr«c^^-^w ciff^^i 

^K'fTIcet^si I «it5re^^ 

f I 

x^, ^t*tt5i ?nt?tCTr?5Fta 

’»f«'BtH— “^^C5^«Js^»»-?Ft«'« *ft"6t'5I 

I ^<1® «lf®CT*F-^f*l3 

«t<t5r x<5’fT'?i 

»iWw r5i<rt«-c«t«f <2tc®j® ®T^j ^tfB 
<at®fi^lf®c® »i"»w ®?ii I 

^1» iji»-ain*l ®®i I 

®ac5^^s^ ^1 ’^•11 

*ni I »IW^ C®t51 ®®fifC5j ’HWT®’t® 

®t5irt^i c?5i CT f®fH «t<tw? 
*W ftf^® I 

®t*ff*ff ^f®ff® I ®f®W®® ®tlt®t^ 


’ifiitsif®® I 

<sfp ®fa®tc*l 

5t®® f^f«r ^tc® l •Mt 5t^® ^f® 

*tf^5— “•(If-®'?^®* ftft® I C®-C® 

®f® ^'IC® c®-c® «t‘tt®^C® ®t^®® ft^l 

®r^j »i"®« i{5 ®1 1 ®f®®t® «t®®®: 
®t®tc®3 ^^^1 C®®1 5t^® ^«.®« 

®® ®^t®®twlwii ®ft® ^<^®^f® ®^1ltf®®l 
c®t «f'<fw®t3 ®c«ri Ttt® ^ti® ®tf®®fei ®f®® 
®®t?ff® ®5i slrtfe® I ®®® 

^®C® ( shrine ) 

f®f^ ®^^fi® 1 c® ®®® ®®fwai 

®® f5n|[®' ®^fltr?® ®t<tf®®t® ^®tWH 
®t®®, '<l®< ®»t9 

"«®5“ ®i ®® ftf’F® ®®i ®^fi- 

fl® I '§f®I® C® ®T? m® ®t®t® C®- 

c® ®t® ®® 1 ^®i '®®f®t®n I 

®t®t9 ®t»l®t®1— C®® ‘fl® 

'®!®®?J I ®t®tl® C®Rfl® C®Tfe C?®®t1l f®®ai 
®?ftf5®— C®t'?C"tt®5tC® f®®T® 

®91 ®tWTf5®— ®Cf ®l® «ftl?t® ®t®t^ 
®c®tfp® <®tt®t®® I®® I 

®®W <«®? ®T® ®'^C®® ®®W 
®t®1 f^®C®®® ®r®3r ®f4I1 ®lt®S®®t® ®®f*?^f®t® 
♦W’fl ®ft® I »®®® f®, ®®i, c®t®t®, l®f®, ®t®1, 
®®i, 5^, ®r®®c®t®® ®®^ ®r®« r®«®t®- 

®tc® ®®tr®f® C®t®® ®f5®1 ®^C® <5® ®® ®tt I 

®®®u 'K®wta « ®®t®-®<®tt®®- ®» ®r®®l®i 

®if®c®® “»Fti3Ft®f *ft®®t«’’ ®«91 ®T® I 

»ni¥t® I 



I ] 






cstWA c^»ita Jifft— 
?f»r9 ’i^fif 5Tf<ri, 

«fw 

^^»ii r^fet’® *tt^ 

«fti*i?r c’ft'st ^ti^, 
C?®1 fW'9 c^t^ti ^tz^— 


%%tW I 

( I ) 

'«^T^ Idle'S c’»'?t^c'5 I 

B. N. W. ci«f^ 

’fT^»i C^TC*i 'sm^ flfsfWf 'srt?! ^1 

*»Tft? '®>t^ T^ I ^51 2rw"f5 
cir% flt«fi I ^twiSt ^WW« c?c*f^ 

'»reit»T ?tw f’fi 

5T»i59|s» « Jr* tfe 'ii’P^ ’*rf«rutf? 

I , ' 

lifts i* f^l wfif »i^»1 st«f>sft»itf5t lust 

^?ts 5tfsf?V iStVS fSfftf'B ^ ^*g -itt^ts C^tfll I 

lift’ltw iSfnt’l^ •»» 

SItCl I iflCS"f ®fsst^ US’* C’f'SI STteS I 

>vt WSS *tp6:s StWift’ItT, '^ts f^sffW’F 'sfim 
stilt'll, cnt'5Ht»ii, s i^nfw •ttsmims 
^rtSBl’i® ftMt'ST’fl I fsf^sW^ts ’f » s? csst^s 
err^ f5l»!t^ *tt^, '8 ^*tTS cwr«fm^ I st^ts 

15 *l*f f Greyhound, Fox Terrier, 


Bull-dog, T?«TtfT *tw«rr«1s ittS «»5r 

st«i c*itrs*i 1 is^tisj iBttifs 

'9 <rR»tliltS SC’StSV I St«fit1»ltlf^t 

'« fsxsai I >l*rs lissfwt^ St«ftS 

5fs<iF^. 5ttcss®tsii, <rt*ftrj|i<rfsii, sftJtst « ?ssts- 
1?, <rR»it^i, c«it®®isis, '^t>i»itt’tfs«l 

« fn’itft fnstrrtWfl «ftf^«itS I ^*t« 
sf*ists ’ss, fsatt^rt^fts « ’W'lt’tR I 'Bi' wtil 
fsfti i^f%f«ft?s «r» ■fssrt’ftcsi 

I *ITCS? *t*BtrB I 

•5t^-^ti®si- ^cststts ^jstns >Rt5i 1 
tsIlTS StSRtfit^ %t iflCTtWl 

■r®t^s '9f*rc^ ^ts f^c*t in i iSfn^s 

csfin utirtrws cstw nf^sl 

^finri ifv 

nr® iBan 'ctsns cst’Rsuws fii?Fci liipi?! 

’S^im fsOTR rr>H fssja ^ifR 

lifter ^i?i *ti5 c’its'ilcss fire® 

’«rst’is 'tst'f® ®fssi 

stwf INS ®ia*r ‘fl’t? ^ts'is ®tcs1 

^5RS «ftsi C^’lNf^C® ®TRS1 R?’ ®Mni 

f 'Q St®® ^fsi®- 

CB® St®1s1 sf^fstwts^ wtf« I Sf?!® 

iiteirt«>’rr« ®’5i istst? ®ttcf i iW® 

4fsT® 4t c®, ^'?fstc®® ifl® nt® ft® 

5t>ffc®9 ( Bans Deo ) | f«^ ^<5t® ^llt^t^t ® 
®®t®S9 «t®1 f®C®® I 'St®tS^ ®tt® it®I 5t^ 
®t®Jl ®ttstc® I fs'^s lifst® c® ftntr® 

^tcis ®tfs®) ffi.^t'ff ®t® ®^5te® I c®t®®ti® 

<eit ®te® ^tl^tCl® iSttf^I ff® f® ®i ®f®CSf ®tf® 
®i, f®® 4®® ®t®i c^r®®!® ®t^ «®t® 

®fii®t® ®® r®|t ®«i ®te®^ 1®®® isrst®^ 

®f®>iy ®f®®i ®c® ®t® 1 

* »rt®tl ®finn Pnitfl I Atkinson’s Gazetteer »|®]l 



C»J*? f»(« 

^WT» '6 ^ C»lt^ I 

«raij fefsi M«<c*ic^a ^tc® 

cw^’f fet®l I >st«rt^ 

Wt* C«f, 'fl^, ^f®fir ^^«T- 

f*»lt^ I ?Jt 5 n ?®sf f»lW^ »Jt 9 W f»I??[ 

»l»lf 'Q 

»lf?® Iwtw »!T 5 t^I ®f 3?1 C. S. I. 

^*ITfij 9 rt® ®r?l 5 TflWsl I »I^'SJ«fCSI ^ 

?tWJ ’T'll I 

I f®f^ ^atw fi’H- 

fa®T« *Ta»i «ta!f®, 

^la, *ira^a 5 ®, « faw i ^lata 

■ttatfa® »it>(<j ® a? fttatfa® wna i 

'Srata rafaai ®r*»ai « ^lata »ic8r «if«it*t 

affaai ^inai « 55: atatfe 1 >(®tc»i fasten 
c^t^ta S'?! '*tata f*i®i aiiatai 

r®f 5 i ^r® a'v >8 'e®ta *ii 9 ii- 

c<rc»itat? I ^tata a« fn®ta1 c’tTaat^ ^a»c»! 
fa^a PfST) ac^ra 1 *ic»ii capita flf® 
fa^< ati r®fa aaia a'ai 1 

at®l ®raal <ltata afaata 

ata aalttaa 1 afaaia aaSt caa atata catfta, 
c«tfeaii» sfa?»a afaca® ata 1 «itaai afaca 
atai ataatatt® aft®a ata ^tfac® ^caa ®fa- 
cna ^a< ®fai arfaca aw faa arc® ^rarfaac® 
ata facaa »aac 'Sta «2rt^c®l? cac^sfetat atafiaa 
wtata ^t%ca ® aarta at®a atfaal facaa 1 
fafai af®fac® atai «ii^ «t®ta at®a ata faai 
at(®a afaai ate® a 1 

atata aca aatat^l ft’^c®'! ata 1 aaaSt 
atata faaaaacat «rta atfeai caa 1 atai ca a®a 
afai afaai watfaac® ataitfa® atac® cati afii- 
caa» a«aca ®tata ataaar 4 tt i-.afaat®ta at^ 


■ata, I [ ao, 

ataatai, ®a®t®i aa® ®ifa aaa ata 1 arfa 
4 ®*ita ®fa®t®i faatffata, ^taatai ®Tfa 
aacaa cat®, ataatai cacaaatfa afaal 4 t 
afaaatata 'atfnai ^tatc® atatr® a® a f ®t< 
afaattaa taitfa t^rtfa 1 aaa a'faat® * 1 ^- 
faai ac® aata ®afa ‘araat cacaaatfa' 
afaat aatfafa ®;b®i aal ®rai® apSt ®fa 
att i faa ®fa®t®i ca aaat atcai caa aca, 
«iia< atatat a^cat ca ca ®fa®t®ta atf aca 
vflt ®a!f& atatc® fattai atata ^«,atcaa 
alaa ®fa att 1 fatal aatat'Sta aa ataal 
ataa ara®jta afaal atata arat^ata, atat® 
aafa a® 'Stataa ®raai ®a®"aa afaai ataK 
faac® fawia facaa 1 atat fat®ta ® ®:a®ta 
^aal a^t ajs ataift 1 ^<atfac® facaa fafa® 
ai atca® at®i a®afat af® aa®ta afa® ata- 
®t^i afaa’fa ® afaataa acaa 4 a? acsftfa® 
^f® ^wtcaa "aiaaataata afaatat 1 ^ca 
atfaal atata -attcafe cawfetata aca ?itata 
a:faai fafaal cafaata 1 ' 5 t?®ati caa 
a® ® af® ^®faa ata® atata 1 «ta afaai 
atfaata ca ^atatata ale® ala® atat ®tfaai 
®tai atat’lat firatt? 1 5t?®caa a’ical a®i 
«ta® atatat, atat®ta ca®attaa «tfafit®li 
atcaa atata, a'p a*? "jatv afacaa atata, afa- 
caa atata ® ®® 5 t®ta a® ata,^® atca 
4 a®al atata faa ate® ft®ta ®ai 1 cafaai 
c®®tca aai faatc«a cac®ca ajtaacaa ®ai aca 
af?atfaa 1 ntfe-caatl f®?ai aatata atai 
aatatal af®fa aica Sil?®ca atacatcaa 
af^ai ata 1 §l?®caa ®tatai cafaata faf^ 
caatatefa •» fe*tca aaatcaal cafat ca®ai 
caatfa atca 1 

It^c® 4 aa® ca^ atat^a ®®taaa aa atl • 
atai f^a?t atat^ 4atiai ^tci^a 1 at* ®f» 





ft»i^ fn‘>i'’f '« ^t«pt5 ^t#3 

'•IlfBfl ^ '9 fsi»ts*| ^r?a1 

I -a’lti*! ^tsrt^^r '«srf« 

irTtar ‘Pf^t»i’ c’^t'sta ’ttfit® 

I f^'5 ®t: *i3i*ic'< 

^f^’Vt'51 ^Ic"® C^lt^a C’l't'Mt^ 

Jltiwf C»ri^<t %f«Ttt’i‘t?t I ?T»1 

«»*tOT? ®«Jt®Un^ 9^1^ 'Stf^^l 

9^1® C9t9 1 ^i9Pt?l vil'l 9919- 

®9®1 '99^9^9 I 

91^911919 9f9 t9"f ^9^91, '99? <219191 C99 
9C^ 9119^ <9^5 I 91913 9tf® 9991 ^1931 
^tt'1*l1t«l9 -319 C^r-itC® 9lf99 9l9l- 

ff»ll9 I 9Tf®3 ©93 91^C9iTfe *191 »t9 C9f99l 
aiT99T»ft9l f9’93-f9?5®lC9 '9191193 <1TC9 ®1®1^9l 
9f99r I 5ttt99 919919 f9f9 f®f9 ^ 9lC® 
9t9t9 9tf« C9r99tt 91^91 r9®t^9l 9tf® ‘C9fe’ 
9f39t9 9» 9l9^t9 9(i5fc^t9 ®r3J»19 ^19? '91991 
©19 9®I<91 m 9^91 9tlC® 9tf999l ■il’fsil 9®^9 

999 f999-99®t9 9f9® 9t9l^C99 I «H991 9lf® 

\ 

9tl® 919 9tf99T9 91, 9t3*l 9tf9C9 ®il 9iW9 
911919 1 9f99l9 9tW9 r99 9t9 9I9ir99C9r 919 

f9l99 91991 91919 9f991 ®191 ai9*l 9sr99il9 I 
<9121919 9l99 9»]<9l3 9f®99 >2lf« 5111:9? 

9?9lf99 I 

?1^ 99C9 ®19 Stationery C9f9tt93 <9919 
9®19 I 99W1?1 ®19 C9191 f9?91 <999l9 ®t9 
91919 99 9f% f®?91 C’I199<19 9?C® 9t9l?i:® 99 1 
91919 t9 f9t19 C9 9l9lt99 C9C99 C9l9 ©'5.919- 
1[,99 9f? ^ ^tt9 f99l «I951 ®t9 9C9l9lf1 


C91®19 C9TC99 <99? ^1199 91^1199 31199 

®C9 f993 91® 9r3C® *11^99 I ?1^ ®19 9l©t99 
99 f99lt® I ®1#1 99t9 ®1t9 ®1C3 f9®9 B^*I1 
'Q ^Flfsl 91© C9r99l9 I <99lC9 9913U9 <9®?1 
9199 9139191 C9191 919 I ®1^ 99tt® 9l39l9^ 
C9\®1 919 <99? 9'^t®U9 C®1? Steam 

Launch <8 C9ti>9 C9tfe« Bf9C® 9H9 I ®1^ 
9312J1®1 9?C9® ^9lC® C9>®19 99199 '9999 
9t9 I 999C9 C9199''X9 9^19 9l9 95?9t 

C’flSl^l® 9191 919 1 91919 •«? 599-9913! 9r^9l 
9(9 C®19 «lf9r9®lf9«. (Mineralogist) 91?91 ^l*;?! 
99l'9l ®139 ®C1 '91919 <a^ 19^59 9l'<'9 
W19 ®r39 I 

9* l^t® 99 C9^9^I 9f® 9t9t99 I 

9 1^9 9r'JFC9, 93l5t®1 ®t«1 '919 ©9C9 '®t3l? 
•99, ®1919 9*511® C9919 9l9t3f <I19? ®t9l9 
9*5tl® 'g9l9-339 r^9l99C99 |M9 91 ^991 9191* 
'jr991 ?1'§t?9tt^ I C9919 9191'? 9 t*ll9 915 «• 
9ll9 ^C9 I C99t9 9l3U'?9 91? ^13 ®l9t9 

©99? ^l9-’59 f99t9C93 9l919ir9 ^9 

® 91913 r9f991 <«® '9':('^ fC«3 '9f«99 ! <9®f99 
'9f® <21'55_IC9 ®©31 ’?C^lt9C9 r99l9C39 C9r99t9 

'91919 ?t3'?t?9trsi I ’a;^I®tC9 9®91 915? 

f99l9t99 '^3l9-'j9®f9 9l9 9?I® '9l3« ®f99, 
919 9?9 C99 ®®f9 C® '?[f9 fWWl ?Tf?9l r9l®Cf I 
C9'9C« C9f9l® 9*9l C9919 9t9l'?-C«t%9 '« 
®131? 99199 ^r991 "9? 9?C® ’9?®9 9?l® 
9ir99 I 9t9 9?9 C99 '2t®r® 9991 ^1^19 9*1»9 
9191 ?lf99l 9?91 f999lt99 5? 9^5(311199119 
919lt99 9HC9 3f9C99 I C9 Jt99 Ttl® 9l9 <9 
9919 '^19991 I 


^9i:9ar9t«i cti? i 





I 

CTf»l^1 ^tr<t C^Wfir 5?lt9OT 
^faiTfw c«i»il, 
f^t’nr ’Twa c^fitf^ 

c»ife ^if C^»I1 }— 

»rtwt« V{\n ftw 

f^r? ] 5 tfir«(T 5 
* 1^*1 


f ^w’ I 

[ “an 4t5tw« « “r^wt*l*l” I ] 

^^'KTA^ >v%- 

^ * 1 ^ 

»v*^ m’^ 1 ^W*i 1 -*iTf^'*i 

( "f%WrW’fin«’l* '9 ’Tl” ) 

^f*iaitw^ iw ai^i 

»i% ’sw ^w, 

▼t^T ’T^^TH 

n^»\ ^waw aMw ^1 

<1^ *n I 'SttfW -a«- 

^tcaj .®cw»'’ 9 “f^wf*|sr* ; 

aifOT '8t^t« »rfftr«I^ ^*11 f^> 

«^Wfl •iwn*! I 

»ltftwi CT ^wc* 'StW^ ‘<?ff>l’FV 
f»ir<'B®I, ®fWCW5 “ftwt*f*>*'9 
^cw# f»if<c» I f’lwt’tcii -srifsi 

^C«lt5I 9 (0 ^ 

«ff«iaiWni®r ^1 «*J<ff«i 


?ra*5t!M *1^ wj! «{fii"5rarfl 

«tw «tW5 «?»! ffiw ?ff W,^t^ 99 C4W 
irftar ^r«i ’»t«n 

*ft'«ir*ir»f caw tchr av- 

I W« 9 »I>K9^ W 

ftil 9^9 'at®! I ^^tw 

’ttW ii«>a >itfti5iH{®t’! ®1 ®t®int<Rt® 
44^1 'BIJ'BI JRlxl •I'®! ®«rv(l'5 *ttf®c®*! I 
»l®at ®sr»it'®i«i t®ta '^*!5!l *!1 1 

a®t®, ^ 99^19 wiftwr® 
fs'f® 'Bttfi I 

t®tl a»^ I 

^wi ’♦f®? w '*t®Tai‘t'5i ®f®atci, * 
‘f^®^tf’!«1-^«ta’ <51®!? ' Clt®- 

«tw laititl!, a»i<«f^?t5!, ®fwar tt®ta 
«P5! w^flarcv f?®i at'sta 

fit®itai •j^atfiw®’ i(i)fN^aw, ®«pTW3 «®r®afl- 
'5'!® “mf®^l*»!WUa casmt®*! 

^nff® ®tatr«®n^r I ®ra»rar rs!><n ai 

4tn»rl ’jfaca '5®*! c»i®^ 9\ afaai, 

«wrl ’^tai f»if*!t»i®i ®ni»5ar 9 

a*®* ’i^<W ■a’® *!i® I “faasfiw” 

^t®t^ ^wte®! ’»faatw^ i 

(>) 5 t»tr«r'»« « aftpi^, Hcw « fiw^, »JiA»*(: I 
W atwt»ii *1®!® •cau^l 4t®1® ( ) 
"!> 99^ new w; •ifiia#w «at®t 

I <! •r«»it«at>wa' ^Tai itw 

’»{»>! I awt^taw Tti»n »t»*i ftfwa wtcil -«l 

W9 •fiif'W fe*Wc>ni sw ctPiw mftWi 

eifiif«rcf ft3K*ni «w iPw i '®ta«C'<n 
CTwai ifusw favintiw « waar wi«a ^>wl- 
▼tft c*rtrt 4*nt>! ’fftw »itPK*i® • 

flipi afa® 5W CTPrewi ^?sawi ait'rtl ^ 

^^«ta*c®ftal4t®rtaww’®twafta®l *9^ 

CTtswa 99 ^«tw ‘a®f enf 



I ] 






ffii"5ar ’Pt^j-i£rf%'8Ta *tv- 

*lt^ f5t»I*( I* 

>ic5l I f^f!^ tfr^rsi '9 

Wl <6 5aM r^qatt^F? 

^1 fir»i ^tny ^55ij^firartv5 

^M5i I >int- 

’tr^ « yii5Jit?i •rtyii 

“¥^^n(r”- ’Ptc^j? 4f<f jq tsfqf^ nt^rt 
*(q% 4^C»| fef ^ I 

“sfjy'l qp^i *it«^ nfftaf--2t«if?^— 

’F#l*f«r-fq?f9r'5 ^«f( c’FfsffsF^'t 
^*tf9i5ff, ffeatq«fi ^t'5 ^fiti'5 1 
^t9W I « ^1? 

^Wt?Itr"f '5t?1 
'srf^?nf c^JfJT ^qfjr, 
f^3t^ «»taFr»i»i i 

J!q(^ fiyy|Ji»i ^C5, 

— ^\9^ sprayii ’yf«'9— 
f^?f5»tl ^rq’ftr? <?\ «erf?tficf ; 

'5tc« ^CJyTUf^ syc? i” 


ftvtnf’fq'e l%c»it«qtq Km '*t"tq>n i P»9 

qt«rt»ii wi r»iPiw 5r»i«^i, 

4«r» fwft qtsft«n »v*. qj; ‘Riwtwnwq'* 

«w ^wqi T#tarc^fi( ntwi ntc^arsit*! 

ftn <• «t«f^nit5i qy? imt* c»ii^ <*9. 

fC^I ^fireiftl»RI >v%> qf; w 

•cqqqtwqq" ’Ft^i •t^tfi's w i *t ▼tqj 
•‘f^wt^^t'q ^'m»if#^’f*i ^'sn q^si n/'sciiq i 
• qfll»»ar Pqf'Wtwq”— 

’Fiqnt •qqii^wCT 
fwCT, ci^ ’Fftq'ft qw wjq. 
ww qft vtm wi I 


"art«5tc5? StitW” iqf5«5ar Vc?sr-c»in^ 
<!ltH»lTC»l5 ’P«t1 ^tW’t I 

-sits mi q(: «rcif 

^1 ^srtCT ^C9ic«a *tf«'® 

yiTt»j»Jt»r 'Sf^tR'c I 

?tw»itwa »tf5qc'5 *itHsi uiqq ^i{qt»r- 
•St? *ITcia »It® ’9«5l I* 

?rqi"6iwa yitw»it’i 

— ajit 's'lM cltc’f? 

<sim ^55 tin fnfn« l “5i^-«5ttqryi Siwis” 

• ^ 

nfii'Baf'e -ii? n^ni-ntn»wyi ^«ff t»ifnirtt?n i 
‘nt^Hi ntft^i-nintw’ “^Fts’F nn” «yntntai 
^t<tinr»«r’t— 'flt nf^nn nsfn ntntntfln 
cnntn ^tnifnistn '^m min 
sistcsn I 

<9 ?cn T>ft3'8 «<inf5t ^wnc^in; i ’nfst? 
igi*«r st^l— ntn?® fn^t^ snin^i «oj 

nWts” *tiK 

•st’ftn nswn 1 1 

’Ft3i-3Pnt5 sfnnf nf<i"5c»qt Hiy f^tnn i 
'S[®3Tq n^;??cnqr ^fnajtiF? cw, '«?fncw 
mtnj 35ni n'«n— Hr njir^tni 
fnrnnti^n, '«yp nt^ins^^t 
ffCI?*f I 

st^Ftfl '"ifnait’Fn nfs® nnf9tnn 

n«Tnj I nf3»5car3 t"tw— 'st^'Bsar n3®t3 

“nnn®’n" n^tni ■sjnnn ^ftntcw i 
» 

• iwtm qtin»itc>w 'grn^i* «#ii'i mtn fnfutun— 
•Pirn m nmnw ( 4 if n-atw ) ^nn «T wnl 
▼Pic® ntcqn, ▼n«tn» ’ufvs Bfrnn|®i9,wtfnt« 
▼cnc«^ «ipK® ntcqi" nPi"Kaif »i"»ii^« 

<a®m »i4^c®t®tcn «t;5Ji 

+ nnn “nf^ntBitf ntwtni »it«tft® nn ftni 
>v%v %i new “Bn^mwni* ifw «®ipi® ii i 







r' 

^*i:it5T« *11 ^few PtBt5 *lTf9tBI5 «a^ 5^51 
r^sii I 

fs(tl “^5B SIM?” 

« “f5i«it*i*»” ®fB Bfii»it«[ I ’^11 Bfir 

n«t? ’TW "5tt»i9it»i" vflB <fs^?r 
tft'fW BfiHTl 3^tV« f^lF? ^r«'ffl{W5» l 

C^ 4lt« ■ 

*irfljitc*i »i^»r I ^rifs Bsi»ft5»? 

ittwiB? »tf *<1 Bt«ij-»itr?'8j 

Bwtw »t^ 

*it't— ^f?5 vat 

?sr«»wct *’^t*ft*ii ' c^^n<<rii c»it 

<rw? >rfffBir«f« '^ct'Bi- 

fB aac5i?Ft««r «f*^ncai5 

>\r«'B <aB5l »it^i C*f«ll 

CSfB-KBJH 

«}C»l»fH ^fS8Tf«C9|*f, 

l^itfar c fir8»? 

' ’!(aM*tt'r HbI b/ ’tfif?t8 

^f«8l Br«fW«n «W3aft'ltf? 

fv81 *Il8t8l8^» >8 *1*18 ‘at Btaj f^apt® 

wtasti I *?1 as, '5tatcB« fai«fs i 

atwt»il »itfaBi-’iwts acai Btajattss 
f^asin >at as fB|Bt»i *»artB 

a^ai I 


'BCTB f?*J *fcs *at BtSB as Bfsi 
a^n I tats -ataa, faBts -aa< ^^Ts ac^s fasa^a 
atafsa *tfiiBtfac"tta 'SistfaB atstfaB, <a^ci 
6tfs at^ afsaat^ ata i '^Jata ac^— b^pb 
• staTfsBl c;ata?ts faat^, fa^s at^ ttBiacsa 
^ata B B^5B siatatsTaat^a, ^®1s ac^ carta^ 
B'l’f Bl5BtB awB ata aitt^ta taa? b'sK 
ac^BiaBsaaitataaf^Batsti? i aatBtsBta^® 
foat^ ats^a ar<'5 bIpb aa Btajta ^aaaa 
Bfflsi *at ’ffsB aa vataaa Bai a^sTiB i 

*aBca 5i?atraacs atwtal atfaBiatatta 
faava cBtataa Saf?® atstca i Bfaas 
aftcBa a^^aa aBw aatacsa ‘afaatBs far 
Btetwa as Bafa BBaa ai^B atatal faiatas 
atBS 4tfB faaBa ^Baa; atsttf a i vSBaa 
atk'aa faartBtaa vSffB «aB Bf ata ca Bfaatf 3 
f c*a 3 aarai atjB atata afacB atwa ai i fa b 
a^5B aa ataj i;a a ta stfaa ata tattB faartf a- 
aai al ^rraaTfa-aai atal aai a^B ai caa, 
fiaa aait caata attiB afta i ««t f t*aa «faa 
aataa a^B fa^s a aila faataaBi at^, CBsa 
vsiaa aaMa afaB ‘5®*ts aacaa vaa^ fa^a aaiaa 
afaB 5^<faiaa faaita>aBi bbi Bal faatifi 
t«aat BTata >at f’a Bgaara aiafB b aatff 
atatcf I afBtata tai bb^s aaaattCt atca, 
aaaa BfaBi^aa* aif^a jcaa tfJfB Bfafta Bta 
Bf*fB afaa i 

>at afal-Btat^ ‘«b -sJBta ^a afacaB 
cata Bfa ateja aaata aa ai I afaBCBa cBa 
acai acaj ^at fi'a CBta CBta faaa fafaai «ttfa, 
Batf^ tai ataa aaftw aai attcB atia, 'at 
f CBf CBta Btai-sif atf tal atftBj-awtca faB 


ftBi atiaatata, | aca i atal a^B, «at Bttaja fC’atawa afaraaB 

\ >aaa n>t c*fta I ) «iirtttai ^ f*atfaBtwa mat bbi Btata 



I ] 






51 C? I ^f? ifll ^Wnl 

«w« ^ »i"»fr« mi 

^^•1 1 

««^ 55!?i »i^w r5pfip«, 

«tr^c<5 mfii mti ^9t?r 

r^i ^irtt ^*11 ^^rsc^i 

* • 

f^, “?Ft"*ft«f” «(f5« ?tirtc?, 

«rt^ fvr^ *“^ 1 ^" < 2 r«« ^t^ii cw«ni 

f’tstt® I ^ii»iw^ ^'^ 5 tft‘n‘l 

^art ^*rt? stm i ^tf’r 

»fl’F<rl 5^51 ^trtj f»ief 

f^’lt’l, f5«l ^*lf^'5 

«Ffaai f<rc»|J?, ’Ft’ijasJii ^t^i ^fifs atNai 

f^?rr»ifir® ’vfi'sT&f a'faJit’T— * 

«st' 5 t« ^^*1 atiJ ^fVatta 

*|W, ^’tlH’i« '8ta®W 1 

^ar*il f *if^, ^'s'stta ’Bt«» «ffa, 
nc^cf cm ’F's^f farr^jf I 
m "sta ^»T ’Jta 

wsisit “^t 5 l f% afaai i 
ata at«i <l#t aai fafaai fa? atfa ? 
a^5r acsce c^Tci caca afaat i 

atr«Sl ^lacf caai, arrav atw caai, 
cac^ca aw '^faia ca ai^ai i* 
aca fa^l att, fa faa ai c®ia at^, 
ata atii ata aa faw cati? ^faai r 
'ofaai attaa cata ^tiaw atfaa cata 
^r? caa if%«fai cafaa i 

^fa c^tata ai^, caiai cata at^, 
di^ «taata atca a'fa'W caf^a i 


aiif^a^ afaafSl atJf a^faFtl ^tata 

aaai aacaa atafaat fe's.aii aaa's atr® 
aifataai a'a's: ca atfaari-caia 'anatfa an 
aFia, ?»tawta ca cata5t« «rtata afasjta a^ca 
at?, ai a!?Faf ^itfa 's^* ^:fa^ a? i 

4? ^a®i aaat*f ? ^tatcas ^i^attaiai 
atataiia faaaa apfaw i cafta afa^a 
^fa attia»a atfaai ^faatfaiaa,— 

aci5faawfc< f®? afa aai i 
ata^tfaa atc’aa^ a'^atfa ^la i" 

• «tta 'aiatia-s ^?aia ^twa a^tta i 
•stwiaa acaj >at, ,4? cataa'^ta caaa afaiaa 
«Tt®ta at'sai atJcaca, ^tata aaatafaw caaa 
’Ffaa ca\a3 at? 1 

ar«aca stt'f^a -a?, aaaa aata a a -^arti- 
■aci <s\ ataiatala '*if® -aajta caia»tt® ava 1 

• 

®t^ atiaatwta, ) 

> ^ara« 5 ar faai 1 
aa I cata 1 ) 

![a ata “¥t®at aa” aFtcaia vtai- 
cal^artia ca^ta 'atcataat ^ai aa at? ; ^taa, 
afaatfa, a'aiata ^aw ^ata fawtaa- 
«ttaa aifaf^j’F ^aj 4>a<a? 'aiattaa ^lap® 1 
aaali <Jtacat, aa" ¥ttaja ^t:at®ai 

^faata t«5i afaa 1 

^fataanasi^ cala \ 


* .• ^ata am «tata afata *rtiaa atata aaa 
cattaa aaia Jiaaa aa at? 1 -araaca afitata ata 
aawa aiatiaa aaaa aata atVi 1 f%fa 4 ;aiv aaaa 
afamara atai ’at^a afaai atcaa 1 


» a^awHawPtwi 



^►8 -liW, 5®te I [ W, 



C*Ji? «tt5i^*lt9^ft fa»^< 
ftaf— I w^tf^tc^r^ 

^3 ^?3t«f 

'^^tPr® I ^?t3t«f C9 

"¥<«rt3 Vt^tC® ^3(3tW 4t®tC"f9 

'®tCf 59 s?1 I 

^51 '«re«tt®*l 3fil9t'« KIST *ftC9 I “9®I®t3 

^filf<r« '49C1 ^9im 

f95l?t ^tr»l9l ^t59l 

f® 5t9t^9tff '« nr® n«®c*f ®r5t3 

fn®t"l nftnttnn i 'St5t9 

(9 *lt*5t®I <*t«tl9 

*rtfii3i nt99l 9®j®t9 "saf® ntnnfei fl®ai® 
5l9l *lf^9tff, ®t9UW9 •rtnintn, ’Rtn’inn 
n® j® ftfitn 5t9tc5, 9f5<9’t n®i®ti® 

99*1 ®f391 ®^31 ^1991 WRS ^J9 9tf3^I 9T'§t?9l 
'SffnstftF, nt®9®fR9 ninfH® ^f®9i 

^C5 9I99t9 ap^in: !59f®a(t9I ®f99l ' 5 .fnc®f® 
<59t ®t9tc99 »srtftn n®i®t3 c®w®n nltattut® 
^cn®t3 ’lf9®Tt’r ®f3t® 9f»l9tff 1 cn9t®9 
’ll® nt^fn® 9tRi ntft®! ^«9®t ■«t®Tc99 

nt95t®9t9 *tf9<xi i39^ ^5T^ *1^®! »l®J®t9 
9t9l ®t99l C9 ®®®*(r39tt*t ^*ff® 5l9Tf« 
®t5t9 <sr9ii I «i®tn’’— 

cntfen®, ®t9TR-9® I “®"rtn *tti93 

®f9®1, 9t95^-®f99 9®ni ; ®r39 

“C®9lf»l" 91 “9^919 3t®t9” 9® 9{9«I9 ®r®^ 
®19 ®f^C® C®9T "^«t9 ^^9*®®®” 

Sllfj® f9f»t9Wr ntn 99t«tC99 “*lt9t9*l” *tfi9®t9 
«t®tfn® *'«n91(?lr®t9 9^f®9it9l" 9t9® «r9l9i9 
®ff®9t«r— viF9n»-<t®f® I «r9® (I 9 m 9^cn 


cn9® f9fn9 9t9;9 “%fv®fn9 ®9t9®t ® 
f®f®^9®r «t949 ®f9C® *tlf<R9 f®9l ®t9t9 
r99t3 ®9l 9’fri?f9 9?C9 9l I ®f9®1, 

#151 9tt®9 9591 I “ntf®, ®t3 

C®V?[5»l4r9 ; cnn® f9*53^ ®tf3P®t9 ^99 ®t99l 
( 9999 ® 5f9®fn 9<al9.®r99 9t^, 9r59t< <9^ 
9®»I9-'Sr9l® ®9^®t9 91 ®f991 n®t9 ®f39tC19 I 
“f539tft®"— tlf^Fl ®f99l C9ff9 5999^ ®f9®1, 
®®t9 ®U® I "*»H'9r‘l”— ^fVI ^f*«r9l C99l9 
9t9t9Tf^ «II99« 5^i:®l5 I 

— 9[®f9 ®tf99t9 9tC99 9r«99 9F5 ®f^, 

>99tl9 ^?® 9tn :— 

*‘ 4 » 9 i 9 9 ^ 1 ® 9 ff 99 ’IC 9 ^C 9 nifnntn f®t 9 , 

ntc® 9 i[C 9 t 3 C 9 t 9 i>i^t^ 9 i nnt^ 9 i cnn ^C 9 } 

C 991 91 ® cnfr,— 91991 9 '?^ ®4 ®f 9 t® ®t 9 , 
99 ®t 9 - 9 tW ‘ 9 # ®91 ®®’ ®19 ®li 9 t®t 5 I 

«r 9 tt 9 {®f 9 I®. r«t 9 l 9 f 9 ®fe f 99 t 9 ntc® f 99 l, 
® 1 ^ «t 9 tC 9 9 tf 991 9 tr 9 C® #tf 9 ®«l f 99 tf 99 l, 
‘C 5 tC 9 f® nf^*|’ 9 fn, 5 ® ®f 9 , ®tf« 9 T 9 ®tf 9 nt 9 , 
f 9 l ®9 *ftl 9 ‘C 5 t 9 C 99 ’ ®t 9 9 r 99 t 9 ®r 99 t 9 l” 

" 95®9 ( 9919 *— Wtt 99 r 9 t 9 ft 9 t*tt 9 Itl 99 
«Srf® 9 tf 9 ® '® 9 ® I C»I 9 ® ^9 f 99 tI 99 •Slf^il- 
®tn « f 99 ft 9®#1 9 ®t® C 9 ®tRt 59 l ®f 99 n 59 
®r 9 t 9 ®r 9 ®ni^ ®? 9 t 9 9 tari “*t 9 Wt® 9 ® 
^l*tBr 5 Br f 9 aj”— «C 9 t 958 r C 9 f 9 ®^ 
f»lf 9 ® I fea®- 5 r 93 f, 99 t ®®9 >* 191 ^ 9 t®t ^9 
®l 9 ^-«r 9 ® # 99 t 9 f 99 l cn 9 ® ®t 9 tW 9 ®®W® 1 - 
®r ®9 9 l 9 tC® 9 i “^ 9 WH#t’' 09 ^ 99(5 

C 99 t« 9 ®t 9 tf 9 ® n® 9 tt® f^® < 49 ® 

99 III 9 ®f 99 ft 59 1 •®r 9 ®f 9 ^ ^ 9 ®t ®tf 9 ^ 

9 tC 99 4 f®”— ®r 999 C 9 t 99 r 9 tC 99 

®r 9 ® 1 , ® 9®9 f 9 C"l 9 C® 919 I " 9 t*ft «99 C®\® 9 t 9 
^#111 c®\i^9n’:(< f5®t®^ «Srf®9tf9® 



>**r »R<ui I ] >r*rtCTTB^i 

'Sf’ji, I I ^t^t3i 

^’i»n'»F c^ ft5i at’ii *tti ’»f5!n ?tw!i i c«i<v 

^mtjf vftiwfftwJT «t?i ft»it gfc«Fi& W*f f?8i mfii- 

»iW8i *itr89irt 5il :— c«ii I fiMa ^9'®^ C2ti '&'l»tf»iv 

't8«.®ar K^*tt8ItC88 

“C<itfrt-*fl?t8f8»«f99-^9q*ta: *if^^t9: f^si c^r 'flisi® c"f8 88 i *t8^ 

®P81 ^llffwfij 8t%?*^f4Tf89cfe «r'Sll?8? «fW^ >i: I ?|81 1 “8t*II-3f8!l-V9I1”— ^81t*r=is CTtlW- 

«tt5?T 5ar 8tri8 l ^8f9lc»l ’?»f1 

^twt ’t>l1|'58’l*^1 '9f8i I" C5^8® 9*lt8 8f»I8l ’[‘tl 8l8t | 

^81 'SJtS ^^<9 8^51 f^8tCf I 

“jiisit®”— C885af 8^8 C8t8t1%9 89, 9t8tt8 C8t8C8a 8187 <l'n-8’af1 ^8t88t8T 

8*8 88 8lt I "'2t8T8t8 98”— 8tr‘f9 9=88 8S8t8iC8 881^'® 8l8l 8H9 I "^l|f9I81-988’' 

«^t8trtl8 »re8i?^, ^tC88jfe 818 I “Sl’'— ^1^ — '§ll_'S' '»i9^8®8r lt8t’tt8JtC88 *89^ 'S8t9f89 
'8898t8t88 C8t88 '8I8l^-8?8lt8-88t8J ®1*8 ^881919, feT8’l-cfe8l88 f888C88 89 «I9I9 

4t88-9tf8^ I 51-878^81 ^8f89f6C9 81^ 9f8C8 1 9 ^88 I "8f88t8” — 88f88tft 

^'I[8«t8t8 C8t88 8t8 ?^<58 888fB 918 l|:8t8t8)tC88 88-ft»ar, ^t88l g8C®t8 3Ff88tft[ I 
8^8tt9l '*t«t9 8fl8 f®9t9^9 It8l8tr89 818l98i8 9189 8t^8 ^9® 8^8 I — 

^89t8 *<1^8188 181” 9 88t8t8 88f8ar8ll88 ‘C9181 88 ? C9181 88 ?’— 8^t9ff 88 8t8t9t8— 
9ft'8^< “a|*f9-9f9” ai'88s '2r9'tf89 8^t9C8 I 8f®W ^8t98 ^f^^9 818*1 f\'!,9t8 1 
^8iy 8"8t89l8C88 8t9 *81881 9 88f81%«” • • • * 

%9t8l«8 ^Jf9 848 9f88l 81881 ^9 8t8ir9 I ^89| ? f88J1 98’, I 8991(8 831 881[f8, 

I— «H998I^8 ^88 r88U8 «18818!8 f89 8C9 f8898 jf*! I— 

411119881881 ftlHlfl 8l8^8lf8^8 9?« f®;8 • • • • 

8l8-8«It8 • “9l898t^8” 8111888 1^19^9 %<918 418181 ? C8 91? 8819 ! 

lf88Ul I f99C8 188158 1584 ftW “88^"8 8tf89 9 819811® 81(8(8, 81? 918 9l9 I 

188918 C98 9(891 ^ll58 918? 9l89®8 9^ (88 ir8 C8t8 } 818lfl> Cl (ill 88 4l(?, 
8r91?l 8f888 8l9l8 ‘‘8l%- 8981” 4188 88«(8 4tf9f88 9ll(9l>?1 Pump shoe C8tf1 

’I?T8 1^59 1?8T(® I ^81 8(19 81 8^81 8t(81 ‘IK? I* 

8?(8 918 lf8 I “(8(8 9t(88 18918”— 98J189 “981®l” 9(18 8l?(98 4(«(8l8 1659818 8l8- 
^19* 918188 1(8181811(88 «]J8 8(881T1< 68 418® 8?al(® I 8(831818 (81(88 

‘C9l(?88’-818 4189, l8(88(W8 f89? 88lf® 8188 “81-lf9” 6l8(9(® I dl? 8(8Jl8 ^9r8- 

1?C8.I “lltriil”— ^IVI 918181 C88*l8 ^8918, 8(88 8l?(9lS, >8(8(88 9(89 C9^1«»ll4l89 
89tf8(98 88’ 891189 l?8l(« 9 8?(8 I 8?8l f8f889 (^8lC® I “9191(88 if— SlllV 
“Pm .8(811”— HlV 91991688 (81(88 88(818- 81818865 9?t6t(?I8 6988? C®1?88[ I 9l8ll8- 
(81% 98J8®9 4189, 81? 9f88l 9t88l ?W 8?(89 89 f8f88l8 ‘91^^’ (88(98 





I *^f%n-4rf««i”— ^•rit*!^ Sinv 

'B|t*ti:#i^ -sf^ I 
C91 «f?f1 r^tltt? } 

’??*> f^s •tlf%C»|S» f^F ? *«t^'5’lrt?" 

'«fii ntOTtF*it?r ^WtFni ^t»t^, 

«rCTt«f*i'8 I “f?wt^”— "fs^Bar bcIi- 

I ^>191 ^t3ic<Rr ’ift'5 

I *rt?i ft’ftal? 

nnr9 «ttl ’»tf»I’F-*tC5(^ 

Tt*l *tttTrr5, “»tl'59f''8 9t? ftf ■'Srt^ I 

“•119*11”— ^I'ss f9f^5iBar ‘fsi'5tv-int- 

*>9’,— ^9 ? 9*<«<9 c*lt«ft9(f«f 

'em “*»t9tWl'*-9f^C99 ^t9«^t9 sjt9) 

WtwiB c^f«r •It® fr ? 

.’•ItWtfHJ ’rtl f»jf9W 

9t^9l «I9C99 9t«I 91^BtCa9 I 

“«t9«9rtB* “»ltl^«J-«rw” W9i ^’'«l9f 9^91 

9fi|9 I f^J{^t«1 9t9a “'BtBaBifa” “«f»I99”-9<»l- 

f99! "StB^ 9W "BtfBai-ajjjsr” Bi«fe9f«caia 

^^9tC5 I 9*tB CWf^Bl 

C9t9 99 »I9tC9t5^ 99 ^9l9ar9t9 99C9 a?P9 I 
9f9 '5T9Tf 99 '5t9 ^»9 C99T9 ^C»ITB91 9ftC»f 
'8t9t9 <99| at9lt9 atB 919 9t91 ^fB'5 I *9faf9^ 
?^9t9l^t9T 999 9iat9 9t9t^9 9^91 ^IC? I 
*1019 C99t9 ^*f9 9?Rfl9t9l ’f»ltl9l t5 C’TtBl, 
*9t m9\ 99tl9tBI^9 ot'ff ! 99fC9tBC9(9 

9i'$9I 9t9t9tf99 ‘«Wt'?’ 9t9l 

«t91 9tf9B 99 91 I «r^C9tfBa 9^99 99tOItB9t9 
•rt-V ^*ff99T^J I ^99t«T <99fCS|%9 C»rt9t 

/ 


C991 9t9, 'BtBUI 9fr999 9^lar9tC99 4M<91 
'9f90!t '^f«,f%9l I "^99I9rf9" “9tf9ai' 
«t99”-C999'8 C9t9 99 C9^ CSr%9 I 9tf99l 
C9f9, 9ftar9tt99 ^91 99tt9t- 

BC9t9 “B9Eff 9” 99 1 ^t9t9 ?— B^IW- 

9tC99 fa T f^’fa C*tV9?9Tf9 “'*t9T^I”C'5 
•Stalfta “afa '8 9lf9” <2f99r *ITi 9ff991 

99rt9tBa ^9C9ar9t9 ^9^1 9t9t^r99 C^9 lP(t- 
9^991 I -9^ 99n9TBl9'9 91® 99^-8199 

‘Bl’ «<I9? 9at 9t9t99 <99? C9 faW^ 

991C9tB^ 9frW9tt99 t2H?91 at9 C9 ^t9tf? ! 

919 f9t9t C9 9'? 9991 9t9 91 ^9l 
*9191199 ^9919 99tC9tB’F9*l ^t9 lf^C9 ( 

99'«9flf9« “*ff9Blf99tr *ff«^l9 991C9TB91 
^f9t'B 91^91 C99=F 90f9 «19'59 99I-^f9 

^It99t9 919195 9991 *lt^9lC99 I .CB'SllB 
99lC9tB9F 99199 *Pir»l9t9 91^9 ‘C99W1'^99’ 
^faalB f90f91 ’Ff99lC99 af9l 91^ 'BfBW 5*1919 
99Wal9 ^191? 9^91 9faca ^ 19 | 99 I ^Fb^IB 
r9«9*l 9lC9 ^9l9 dissection 919 } 95^99 C9t*9<I 
'St9<9 9f9C<8 9lC9 ^9l9 'ir9«f9 ff f^9l CWBI^W 
99 91 I »9% fBCBOl 9fi 9f9C9 ^ 9T9 C9 
^919^ 9l9T*rff9 9f9C9 9^C9 91? <9? 9fB 
41919 I 9(991? ?9t9 f99lf99 ^1C9lB9l 99t9«9 I 
*ir9i:9l9 W9I 4? C9 "Sr^l*! 9lftf9I9 ^9*? 
9999 199 99MC99 9’ni995«l9 “alB^BBl?" C9 
f9f9iat9 4191191 9f99lf99l9 9lf9^ 99tC9tB9t9 
*9?9r*1 59919199 4|al9 f991 f^f9 9191 r99ll 

9519158199 I 
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. I 

•5t35?r 5tiF^t»r) c?ff « firf<Ri 

f*lR^ I ^ I 'Sttf^^t’T— 

«f?iaTtv 'St^tf^'s <$1% <j|5^ 

4f ^ ^ f9t« I ^«t 

c»i^ti ^rv I f’f^ >11 ?[ ’f«ti ^ 

>itt>ifl cq% ^t!i* f>ifVt'5 *ttca>i >iTt i ?T?'i 

^t»1 4 «ttr?Frff m sjtt I <815- 

t5f5 ^T^'e «rai»i?i 

I 

?9rt5i 

4^ ^ «?la^ 

I vf 1 1^51 tote's faaa'e ’«(wa‘- 

I 

^^wtc*f facl>r®: «»rc^^c'5 f^«a >Rarcsn 
Orca> •ff«'8tTa i ca ^ 

>iwua ftt ^*inrt>» 


4^% f%ifw !»w 'data *tfa*tf^ aa, 
♦ifo'staa <8151 dc»it8i faaa i 

49 ^'s aata a^a '^aaa, a< al ?aiaa 

ata«n a'fat'8 ’ttca, ’»'s aaia data dai^t^H 
^fai8 caii >«a, ^«itfa aia aa i 

f^i 4 n^wa ^a fn«a ^aaf^a ^a>t a'lt'e 
a<ata ’aai f«a ^♦tta >it^ i 4t fewrt «iiaiaf 
fiaia aai-^^'g a^c*® acataf% ^tata faidi 
’ta fawa fapatasiatn fjtfaaa affaattaa i at^«ita 
*iraat:a <«aaa ai *«^ar»t ataaaata «>?'5 a^- 
^tfacaa tala csca ^taiara a^ar 'da faf att'® 
atca ? ^5 aaca, fa ^aita, fiat fa 'Bt?a 
afaa, at dal aa« fifiatcai i ^a® tatr® 
fadtia at^tf fajt ^itt i lalait attaa ^1* 
fa^a ^idta datfaita’ ddtfa'® afaal caa i 
dial 4^. ^tacdaiai di^^a ^atad a^Ja 
*fla^ttatat 'Stata ‘t 35 ^' ad «iatl afaatw, 
datfada aaata fat® fa i 


adrtf^ I 

cw « arotw *lada', aitw, i m c<i1?t^ 

c^itatat <2itir ^d, «ire«a ^tna ca'eai ait i ^a»uaa ttatwa 
4 8 tfd, aa»t a® aa.dt ttatat »idi dfla •w’fef^'dsitai 

»ifada, ca%|ta, '»(«tai f^arf^iR® t^atda diaiR anR i afiti 

a^'s df?rc»T >is ca'sw ’ttcaa' ai dd dwd caasw aTft»iata, 'j»o^ 
ardata <i!a? ^td ca«w i?caata att® dfacaa i da>i-aai‘n< ®tnt 

4(9 ^ ^dr*i atatw i ftarai »iit cai*l^ atcaa tfatfa’tc^ daaiartt d^rs 
ft^a I ca«dfa 4(9^ dda 1 



^dd— ^1 ai ^ life, 9^t9\ I 
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BVBEY BODY PRAISBS WHAT IS HIS OWN 

But impartial verdict comes from the public and the Press 

USE 

ORIENTAL SOAPS. 

FOR . 

They are the best for economy and complexion 

THE ORIENTAL SOAP FACTORY, 

lIOATiAGAN, CALCUTTA. 

Tel: **Ko-wstove,'’ Calcutta. 



To sufferers from bodily fatigue, nervous prostration, loss 
of memory, energy and manly spirit, constipation, loss of 
api^etite sleeplessness, and other troubles, Reginus acts like 
magic. Bot. Re. i each. 

DIABETES — the troublesome symptoms are quickly re- 
lieved. Excessive? urination with discharges of Saccharine 
matter, high specific gravity, and all other troubles, are 
succe.ssfully combated. Rot Rs. 3 each. 

ASTHMA — with dry cough, hard breathing, with sticky 
phlegm, tightness of chest, heavy perspiration, sleepless night, 
periodical fit.c, etc. Cured completely with our specific 
remedy. Bot. Rs. 5 each. 

Ranaghat Chemical Works, 

Ranaghat^ Bengal, 

Printed by P. B. Chakra varti, at the Sreenath Press, 25, Nayabazar Road, Dacca 
Published by Hari Ram Dhar b.a. Patuaioli, Dacca 




It is requested that all articles intended for publication may be sent to Proftssor S. N. 
Bhadra, Nyabazar, Dacca. • ' 

All business communications and all complaints regarding non-delivery of the 
Magazine should be addressed to — 

The Manager, “ DACCA Rkview/* 

5, Nayabazat Road, Dacca, 

N,B , — I takf this opportunity of expressing our sincere gratitude to the numerous gentle- 
men of light and leading who have encouraged us in this venture, either by the assurance of 
their warm and sympathetic support or by offering to contribute to this Magazine. Among 
other we may mention the names of : — 

The Hon^ble Mr. P. C. Lyon, C.S.I. 

The Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, K. C. I. E. 

The Hon’ble Sir1\rchdiile Earle K. C. I. E. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Sir Shamshul Huda, K. C. I. E., M.A., B.L. 

The Honlble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Sastra Vachaspati Kt., C.S.I., M.A., D.L, 


The Hon’ble Mr. H. LdTVfcsurier, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S* 
Mr. R. Nathan, B.A., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Mr. H. Sharp, C.S.I. , C.I.E., M. A. 

Mr. N. D. Beatson Bell, c.s.l., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Mr. J. Donald, I. C. S. 

Mr. W. W. Hornell, M.A. 

Mr. W. J. Reid, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

J. G. Gumming, C. S. I. 

F. C. French Esq., I.C.S. 

W. A. Seaton Esq., l. C. s. 

R. B. Hughes-Buller, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Major W. M. Kennedy, I. A. 

Vcn’blc Archdeacon W. JC. Firminger, M.A. 

Sir John Marshall, K.c.hE., M.A., liti\ i)., f.s.a. 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. C. Dc, C.I.E., B.A., I.C.S. 

„ Mr. L. Birley C, I. E., I. C. S. 

H. M. Cowan, Esq. I. C. S. 

J. N. Gupta Esq., M.A. I.C.S. 

W. L. Scott, Esq., I.C.S. 

G. S. Dutt Esq., I.C.S. 

Rev. Harold Bridges, B. D. 

Dr. J. C. Bose, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

W. A. J. Archbold, Esq., M.A., L.L.B. 

H. E. Stapleton E.sq., M.A,B.Sc. 

Dr. P. K. Roy, D.Sc. 
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LORD CARMICHAEL. 


The farewell notices which have recently appeared would seem to 
have done the late Governor of Bengal something less than justice. 
The fact that he was not only a Governor but a Governor-in-Council 
appears to have been largely overlooked ; though suavis in modo, it is 
hinted that he was anything but fortis in re. Time alone will enable 
his stewardship to be viewed in the proper perspective, though memories 
are short. In the meantime it is conceivable that he will himself not 
quarrel greatly with the immediate verdict, short-sighted as it may be. 
But it is of his late Excellency as a man and not as an ex-Governor, 
that we would write to-day. 

He came to Bengal in troublous times. The appointment was 
none of his seeking and involved heavy personal sacrifices which he Was 
in no position to bear. Yet he cheerfully accepted office as a public and 
a patriotic duty and few know how great were the burdens he faced with 
an uncomplaining philosophy. 

A quixotic philosophy was indeed one of the keynotes of his 
character. Simplicity was another, but a genuine human kindness was 
his most characteristic trait. He was genuinely interested in his fellow 
human beings and his accessibility to all was no mere affectation. He 
was probably no great reader. The world of men — 'and — women — were 
his books. In this respect he closely resembled His late Majesty the 
King- Emperor Edward VII with whom he had many characteristics in 
common. 

What probably gave him the greatest pleasure in holding high 
office, was the extended opportunity it afforded him of doing still m^e 
of his fellow beings a good turn. No act was too small if it gav^ 
pleasure to another, no trouble was too great if he could help somebodyl 
he was sufficiently repaid by the genuine pleasure that the doing of ^ 
kindly act afforded . him. A rare gift, my masters ; “so shines a good 
deed in a naughty world." 
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He was also transparently simple in his tastes. If high office 
afforded him pleasure in one direction, it is certain that it gave little in 
another. “I hate to be your excellencied,” he wrote to a friend, “ I 
• am not at all excellent and I don't know why I should be called so.” 

H is attitude to life was one of a genial and whimsical humour. He 
was the embodied antithesis of the Prussian junker. In a scale of 
psychology one would be safe in putting the Kaiser at one end — it is 
unnecessary to specify which — and Thomas, Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling at the other. 

Yet with all his innate simplicity, he was a shrewd judge of men. 
He had not studied his fellow hitman beings for nothing, and was far too 
interested in them not to recognize their little foibles and their good 
points. Whatever else our late Governor was, he was certainly no fool. 
A man of the world, he took the world as he found it and avoided the 
mistake of tilting at windmills. The lines of his governorship were 
laid in difficult places and coincided with difficult times, — too difficult 
perhaps to admit of any great public advances during his tenure of 
office, — but he escaped the shoals which reputedly cleverer men before 
him foundered on, and the credit is equally attributable to his qualities 
of heart and head. 

Though of Scotch descent and proud of his nationality, he was a 
most typical Scot. His open-handed hospitality and his boundless 
generosity will long be green in the memory of Bengal. 

He was full of the joy of life, though life had in many ways dealt 
harshly with him. It was a pleasure to witness the zest with which he 
recounted memories of his 'varsity days and how naturally he slipped 
into 'varsity slang. The "stinks” tripos was his early ambition, resigned 
for history in his third year, in which in spite of his tutor's melancholy 
prognostications he did well. 

/ A liberal in his political creed, he practised though he did not 

J 'reach, and the tradition he has left behind him in this respect is the 
lappiest augury for the future of the line of Governorships it was his 
•ot to inaugurate in Bengal. His gift of public speech is toojwell known 
tQ dwell on here. With innate modesty he recognised and tppk a 



sincere pleasure in his power to sway his audience to mirth, While 
no orator in the accepted sense the happy turn he would give to an 
expression or to an idea is familiar, and particularly the curiously 
effective repetition of a phrase. It may come as a surprise to know 
that he admitted to a natural shyness of disposition, which he never 
quite overcame in spite of his public training. He was full of a 
whimsical humour which never displayed itself maliciously or unkindly, 
and good story is extant of how he gently but unmistakeably scored 
off a clerical gentleman who allowed his zeal to outrun his discretion. 

Thougli at times in indifferent health, he cheerfully and unflaggingly 
stuck to his duties in the face of indisposition which might fairly have dis- 
couraged a less conscientious or a less courageous man, and the physical 
exertion he was capable of under the circumstances was astonishing. To 
say that he had the defects of his virtues is merely to say that he was 
human, and it is for this, that he would probably wish to be remembered. 

In short His Lordship is a fine example of his race and of his caste. 
The British Empire is rich in this asset, and though in these more demo- 
cratic days less store may be placed on the character of her pro-consuls, 
her consolidation and growth will long be due to the unconscious 
influence of many such — an English gentleman. Salve et vale. 
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LAW AND HUMAN PROGRESS. 


“ Law is the king of kings, both 
human and divine, it ought to be tlie 
controller, ruler, commander of both 
the good and the bad and thus to be 
a standard as to things just and unjust 
and director of beings, political by 
nature, enjoining what ouglit to be 
done and what ought not to be done.” 
Thus Chrysippus the Stoic is quoted 
to have said. In the literature of law 
and outside it, it would be easy to 
find passages in abundance to cap 
this in the high terms in which law 
is spoken of. Law has certainly not 
suffered from under-estimation. Nor 
are the panegyrics confined to a highly 
metaphysical notion of law which the 
Stoics and from them the Roman 
jurists had. The language if less 
picturesque is equally emphatic with 
reference to law in the sense of concrete 


state-enforced rules. Thus Hobbes, 
after drawing a fearful picture of the 
“ Condition of Warre ” which men 
would be in, says that State was brought 
into existence by men with the object 
" of getting themselves cot from» that 
miserable condition of Warre, which is 
necessarily consequent (as hath been 
shewn) to the natural Passions of men, 
when there is no visible power to keep 
them in awe and tye them by fear of 
punishment to the performance of their 
covenants, and observation of the 
Lawes of Nature.” 

And so too Austin and Uentham, 
Thering and a whole host of those who 
have followed them. 

Whatever we may think of the exact 
opinion of these authors there is no 
question of the great importance of 
Law in the life of society. I mean'^he 
law which is enforced by Courts. It 
is undoubtedly one of the most import- 
ant aspects of human civilisation a.\d 
a product of it which holds society 
together and helps very materially to 
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keep civili-sation on the move. There 
can be no question that so long at any 
rate as there is the beast in man, the 
terrors of the law must be indispen.sable 
for human progress — nay even for 
the bare maintenance of society. 

It is good to feel however that there 
is room for hope that this will not be 
for ever. There is plenty of material 
in the past history of law and in a 
study of the part it has played in the 
making of society to justify the notion 
that law like most things else is merely 
a passing phase of civilisation and that 
human society must pass out of the 
bondage to law. It would no doubt 
be absurd to hope to predict what the 
great future will be but we know this 
that as in most other lines of progress 
revolution here shall end where it 
began, the end of law would be very 
like its beginning. 

Of course I am speaking of Law as 
state-enforced rules of justice. There 
is another .sort of justice which is not 
enforced by the state and which, 
possibly, cannot be formulated in 
general rules and which it is impossible 
for us to think of away from human 
society, for it was not pure fancy on the 
part of Plato that justice is the principle 
which holds together all the diverse 
el</ments of society and finds the proper 
place for each. 

1 1 shall invite your attention to three 
fireams of development in the history 
of law which lends justification to the 
hope that the progress of law is a steady 


march to its decline and the rise in its 
place of a more glorious luimanity 
which will have no need for laws laid 
down and enforced bj' .states. 

The first of these lines of progress 
is the one which shows the steady 
decline of brute force and its increasing 
subordination to Reason in the domain 
of law. Eminent scholars who are 
likewise great jurists have pointed out 
that all law originates in the instinct 
of revenge. When you are hurt you 
start. You get your revenge by your 
own efforts, and by the aid of members 
of your family or your clas.s. It is 
out of this that bloodfeuds grow. 

At a certain stage of progress this 
tends to get somewhat organised in- 
stead of being left to the sweet choice 
and to the powers of the party aggrieved. 
There grows up a rough and ready rule 
— the lex talionis — the law of an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Reta- 
liation which was equal to the original 
wrong was approved by people— what 
succeeded it was condemned. The 
people’s voice had something to say — 
to determine what amount of revenge 
would be justified. Out of some such 
feeling must have arisen arbitration or 
reference of a dispute to a disinterested 
party for adjudication. 

We have no evidence of what this 
primary arbitration was like — its exis- 
tence is a matter of inference, an in- 
ference suggested by the formalities of 
the Legis Actio sacramento of which 
I shall presently speak. We may 
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presume however that all that tlie arbi- 
tration could do at first was to adjudi- 
cate whether one had the right to 
retaliate and to what extent. Side by 
side with tin’s tliere grows up the 
possibility of retaliation being replacecf 
by pecuniary compensation. I’eople 
there •were now who would be content 
to take some wealth rather than kill 
or maim the 'enemy. The edge of the 
.sense of revenge, its most savage 
features had thus been to a certain 
extent taken off before we come to the 
judicial regulation of .self-help. 

How did the stale come in as an 
arbiter of the.se disputes? VVe can 
say with some assurance that we get 
a hint and more than a hint of the 
answer in the oldest Roman form of 
action, the procedure by which 
actions are initiated before the Legis 
Actio sacrament. 1 shall not describe 
in detail the ceremonies which had to 
be gone through before you could 
invoke the aid of the praitor in the 
settlement of the dispute. I .shall only 
state that the Plaintiff and the defend- 
ant practically went through a pretence 
of preparing to fight with what re- 
presented lances over something which 
represented the subject of the dispute in 
the presence of the Prsetor. The Pra:tor 
then intervenes by asking them to desist 
and proceeds to appoint a judge or arbi- 
trator to decide the dispute between them. 
The parties agree and a judge is appoint- 
ed with the consent of the parties. This 
fudge then decides the dispute. 


It is permissible to conclude from 
the description of this action that the 
king intervened at first as a disinterested 
third party in the interests of peace 
and tried to induce parties to refer the 
matter to arbitration rather than de- 
cide things by self-help. With the 
development of kingly power the induce- 
ment gradually changes to compulsion, 
and starting from regulating self-help 
tjie king gradually begins to compel 
the injured party' to receive compensa- 
tion in money and to restrain reprisals 
with a high hand. The law as we now 
have it can hardly be recognised as 
the daughter of Revenge — It has be- 
come largely humanised and rationalised. 
Men are now better disciplined than 
to require the drastic punishment of 
unregulated or regulated retaliation — 
they obey the law with .sanctions far 
le.ss brutal. 

This process goes on everywhere and 
as it goes on we trace its further history 
The whole tendency of law is towards 
its greater humanisation ami rationali- 
sation. This proceeds side by side 
with the increasing discipline of men. 
A discipline which, as it grows, often 
makes the old drastic 'rules archaic; 
a remarkable instance is furnished by 
a rule of the Roman law. Youyfind 
in the Twelve Tables a rule that w|ere 
a man .sells his son thrice into slavery, 
the son shall thereby be emancipated, 
that is, freed from the authority of nie 
father. To make this rule intelligible 
I ought to tell you that in Roman Law, 
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as in most other systems of archaic law 
the father had the jus vitae et nescis — 
the right of life and death over his 
child and could sell him to slavery or 
do anything else with him. This piece 
of archaic law tried to put a stop to 
the unnatural cruelty of fathers in 
selling their sons into slavery, yet such 
was the strength of public feeling in 
favour of this valued right and so weak 
the sense of the outrageous cruelty cf 
of the transaction that the law did not 
venture to put an end to this right 
altogether or even to declare that the 
.son would be freed from the unnatural 
father’s yoke the moment he had thus 
abused his powers. No, if the son 
chanced to get back his liberty his 
father’s power would revive and he 
would be able to sell him again into 
slavery — and once more again. This 
reforming law went only so far as to 
say that after the third sale the father’s 
power would terminate. 

This rule must have been very old 
and in the Twelve Tables it was a relic 
of the forgotten past retained in a far 
different shape from what it originally 
was. After the Twelve Tables we find 
this provision* of the law largely put 
into action but not for its original 
purpose. For that it was no longer 
ne^ed. Society had so far improved, 
m(^ had been so much better drilled 
thfft no such rule was necessary to check 
the unnatural father-^he had died out. 
The rule was retained because it served 
as practically the only means at that 


date of emancipating children. If you 
wanted to give full legal status to your 
son out of affection or to deprive him 
of his inheritance, in either case you 
could do it by putting him out of your 
power. You could not do this by simply 
telling your son “go, I dont want you ’’ — 
To do this you had to get hsld of 
a friend and go through a sham opera* 
tion of selling your son to him. Then 
your friend manumits or frees your son. 
You go through the ceremony again, 
the son is again manumitted. You do 
it once again. The son is manumitted 
again. Well your power over the son 
is altogether at an end by the penal law 
albeit that the sale was only a make- 
believe. 

You have a somewhat similar case in 
Hindu Law. There is no doubt that the 
ancient Indian Aryan had the power of 
life and death over his son just as well 
as the ancient Athenian or the Roman. 
The stories of Sunahsepha and of 
Nachiketa in the Vedic literature are 
founded upon the assumption that such 
right exists, though in the story of 
Sunahsepha we find the father severely 
condemned for his extreme unnatural 
cruelty and ultimately we see him losing 
his paternal right over his son who 
becomes a son to Visvamitra. A later 
and a more humane stage of law is 
reached when we find the Vedic rule 
that though you must give away every- 
thing that is your own in Visvajit sacri- 
fice, you must not give away your wife 
or son. The notion that the son was 
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property just like your cattle or your 
slave was slowly decayinjj. The rule 
that a father can give, sell or pledge a 
son is retained in the much later work 
of Gautama. But obviously like the 
rule of the Twelve Tables it is retained 
to serve quite another purpose — it is the 
rule upon which is founded the autho- 
rity to give and take a son not as a 
slave but as an' adopted son, who might 
of course be either given or sold. The 
rule is however soon placed under limi- 
tations which make the exercise of this 
power justifiable only in case of distress. 
So you see here also the same progress 
towards the humanisation and rationali- 
sation of law and its becoming less and 
less drastic as men grow more and more 
disciplined. 

This is notably illustrated further in 
criminal law, remarkably in ancient 
India. You start in criminal law with 
very drastic penalties, death, amputation 
of the offending limb and branding 
being the greatest favourites and these 
penalties are attached to various offences 
according to their definitions, without 
any attempt to differentiate between 
the criminal qualities of the same 
offence done by different persons under 
different circumstances. There was a 
fixed penalty for each wrong. At a later 
stage of development you find money 
compensation and fine taking the place 
of more drastic penalties and detention 
in prison and whipping devised as alter- 
native modes of punishment. Even 
the penalty for each offence is 


fixed and unalterable. In course of time 
you find distinctions drawn between 
different varieties of the same crime in 
great detail and the rigour of the 
uniformity of penalties thus greatly 
relieved. In the stage of development 
of the law which you find in Manusam- 
hita you find however the wholesome 
and rational rule laid down .that the 
king in awarding sentences must have 
regard to the time and place of the 
occurrence, the power of the culprit, 
his mental equipment and other circum- 
stances and to make the sentence 
correspond with the real turpitude of the 
offence. In other words this is the rule 
now generally recognised that sentences 
can never be generalisecf but dhst be 
awarded with reference to the particular 
facts of each particular case. 

It is hardly necessary to multiply 
instances of the increasing humanisation 
and rationalisation of law which at the 
same time proves the improving disci- 
pline of men. Things which had to be 
enjoined in ancient times by most 
drastic penalties are now done as a 
matter of course and no lawgiver now 
troubles to legislate about them. This 
is a fact which is full of hope to the 
human race. Despite occasional lapses 
great and smalh— great as in the ca.se 
of the present war — and small as in^ the 
case of individual wrong-doers-Y-we 
have made enormous progress in m))ral 
discipline. This we can see at o^e 
if we compare the laws of the present 
day with laws of the distant past. 


now 
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Can it not be said then that human 
society will some day reach a stage 
when co-ercive law will no longer 
be .necessary ? That end is »iot yet 
nearly in view — but we can hope that 
it will come. 

To this there are those who object 
that in point of fact the restrictive laws 
of to-day are far more numerous than 
they were in bygone days. Lord 
Rosebery once ob.served in a speech 
that a survey of the legislation of the 
world in any recent year shows an 
enormous and increasing number of 
laws which restrict liberty and compel 
people to do things under penalties 
which heretofore they were free to 
abstain from' doing. This no doubt is 
a fact — but it does not go against the 
argument that the need for restraint is 
much less now than in the past. The 
restrictive laws of to-day are the result 
of a widening of the out-look of social 
life and of the state undertaking liabi- 
lities which it never thought of before. 
That you cannot build your house in 
what way you choose nor throw your 
sewage into your own pit nor have 
windows to your house of less than the 
regulation number and size — nor sleep 
in a garret with less than the regulation 
air sj)ace — rules like these do not negative 
idea of increasing discipline of men 
simply show that there is a vast 
more of ground to cover yet before 
^e goal is reached, that the discipline 
has got to be extended to all spheres 
of life and nothing more. The end 


may be far distant, but we are coming 
to it. 

The next feature of legal history to 
which I shall draw your attention is 
with reference to the nature of law 
itself. We start with the conception of 
Law as a supernatural thing — a voice 
of the Gods which does not ejeist as 
general rules but has to be found out 
for each particular case by divine grace. 
This law, in Aryan societies at any 
rate is administered, not by the king 
but partly by a body of persons of 
special sanctity or learning and partly 
by the learned and aged men of the 
village. The next step leads us to laws 
which arc embodied in fixed general 
rules and which have lost a great deal 
of their supernatural sanctity. Yet a 
sort of sanctity attaches to them as the 
embodiment of what has always been 
done. Then slowly, in communities 
where the religious community has not 
made a monopoly of statecraft and 
where the history had the opportunity 
of being played out without interruptions 
such as fell to the lot of Hindu India — 
slowly we find the truth being realised 
that legal rules are dictated by the 
needs of society and must change with 
changing needs. The recognition of 
this truth leads to the adoption of sub- 
terfuges, for the amendment of laws can 
be changed to suit the circumstances of 
society in order, to speak in the langu- 
age of evolution, to adapt it better to 
its environments. This is the stage 
to which we have now come but 
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it is clear that this is a very unstable 
condition. A sacred law can conceivably 
remain the same for ever but not a law 
which is committed to change like this. 
Once you recognise that law should be 
changed and adapted to the require- 
ments of justice in the society in which 
. it is fspe, you have got inevitalJly to 
recognise the further fact that even 
this does not enable you to realise 
perfect justice. For it is impossible 
to formulate any general rule which if 
enforced literally will not cause hard- 
ship in particular cases, no matter how 
obviously just the general rule may be. 
The trend of recent law-making has 
therefore been to give an increasingly 
large di.scretion to judges in the ad- 
ministration of laws. 

It is well to recognise that no one 
will be able to formulate all that justice 
means in any body of general rules. 
The concept changes and expands from 
day to day and in its application to 
the facts of particular cases.* You can- 
not have ideal justice by any rule of 
the thumb. Justice is in fact an ideal 
which guides you in determining ivhat 
is just in a particular set of facts but 
does not yield to a perfect definition by 
any body of set rules. This is not a 
matter of mere metaphysic — it is com- 
mon experience. Every lawyer knows 
what a great deal has been achieved 
by modern law in the way of making 
it flexible so as to^ enable Judges to 
adjust reliefs according to the facts of 
each case. Every lawyer knows like- 


wise that in many cases, with the 
utmost straining of the law the judges 
cannot help doing injustice, in adminis- 
tering justice according to the law. A 
hard case makes bad law is a trite 
saying and it stands as true to-day as 
two centuries ago. There can be 
no question that perfect justice cannot 
be achieved so long as a hard case 
continues to make bad law. 

,A1 ready there are signs of impatience 
all the world over with these limitations 
of Jaw. The “slavish adherence to 
precedent ” which was the pride of the 
old Common Law Jurist and which 
was consider so good that Lord Eldon 
in his famous justification of Equity 
could say nothing better ‘than tHht it 
was absolutely tied down to precedent — 
this is now being felt as an irksome 
burden and in England and America, 
more notably in the latter country there 
seems to be a tendency to look to 
principles rather than to precedent and 
to adapt rules of laws to the facts of 
each ca.se. 

Is this not a slight forestate of 
coining days when law will cease 
to exist — law in the sense of settled 
rules and justice be administered with 
regard to the merits of each particular 
ca.se just as it was done very largely — 
in spite of laws — in Ancient Athern — 
the city which in this as in most thii||gs 
else was very much ahead of her timfes. 
And when it comes to that, who should 
be best fitted to do complete justice — 
the distant judge who looks to what 
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is sworn to by unknown witness, or 
neighbours who know exactly how the 
words of each man have to be weighed. 
If then we are coming back to the 
village tribunal judging each case with 
regard to its merits' — law should have 
come very near the end of the cycle 
which is so often found completed in 
the revolution of the world. 

There is yet another feature of the 
history of law with reference to which 
it is far less rash to make predictions. 
It is its increasing unification. The 
laws of ancient times embraced small 
communities and there was a different 
set of laws for each hundred miles or 
less. The law of Rome was not the 
law of Latiutn and far less of Etruria. 
The modern systems of law which have 
largely arisen by the fusion of the laws 
of great bodies of people cover extensive 
areas. Not only so, of recent years 
there has been a real though tardy 
progress towards what I venture to call 
unification of laws in Europe and 
America — which would apparently 
mean, in the long run, unification all 
over the world. Comparative jurispru- 
dence and comparative Legislation 
have become absorbing studies in 
recent years and a Legislature seldom 
sets about legislating now without first 
gej'.ting to know how other countries 
d^l with the same matter. Besides, 
tile vast developments of Private 
International law in recent times and 
the Conventions held for the discussion 
of matters arising out of it have led to 


a much closer approximation between 
the laws of different countries than 
existed before. The hope can indeed 
be entertained that this process of 
approximation will go on till we come 
to the time when it will be possible 
to say that there is the same law all 
over the civilised world. 

I* 

If that stage ever comes when the 
laws or the fundamental principles of 
the laws and the great body of its 
concrete rules must be the same all over 
the world the law will at last cease to 
have much of its present day charac- 
teristics. The dependence of law on 
the will of the sovereign of any 
particular country would grow much 
less and its international character 
would secure it against being over- 
whelmed by the caprice of individual 
sovereigns or legislatures. And it may 
be that we shall come back to the old 
distinction between the particular and 
the Universal which is made familiar 
to all students of law by Roman Juris- 
prudence in the distinction between 
Jus Naturale and Jus Civile, a distinc- 
tion which finds its parallel in Hindu 
Law in that between the Universal 
sacred law and the particular customs 
and the kingmade laws of a country. 
There are some matters — of compara- 
tively little moment beside the greater 
interests of men — in which the state 
laws must be different, as within the same 
state local customs within a still narrow- 
ing range would differ. But all the more 
important interests of men which form 
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the domain of Private Law are bound 
ultimately to be absorbed by one 
Universal law if such a law is 
developed. Where a Universal law has 
existed side by side with local law, 
there has never yet been a single case 
in history in which the Universal has 
.not swsynped the local. This happened 
in Rome. This happened in India. 
This also happened on the continent of 
Europe where the Roman law establish- 
ed itself as the common law and pushed 
the customary law to a corner. 

The modern history of European law 
is hardly an exception to the rule. It 
is no doubt true that recent legislation 
has tended to diversify the law in the 
different countries in Europe where 
before this the Roman law was 
supreme. Rut this diversification has 
been called forth by the inadequacy of 
the Roman law to co[)e with the 
changed conditions of life even with all 
the emendations of the post-glossators. 
Through this diversification law will 
come to a still greater unity in which 
a truer universality and .synthesis will 
be achieved. This is what happened 
in ancient India, where starting with a 
common root the laws tended to diver- 
sify as they were called upon to meet 
'new conditions of life in the different 
countries to which they were carried. 
This diversification was however the 
stepping stone to a much fuller unity 
which was stopped in its development 
by the unfortunate history of the later 
days of Hindu India, 


These are the three features of the 
progress of law which I believe give us 
a great deal to hope about the future of 
humanity. I am far from saying that 
these are arguments from which you 
can logically conclude that law will die 
out and the pre.sent day social organisa- 
tion founded on punishment will yield. 
But the.se are some of the reasons which 
justify a hope — a hope which means the 
decline of an institution and a science 
which has with a large amount o*f justi- 
fication been looked upon as one of the 
noblest and finest products of the 
human mind. That it undoubtedly is 
and it is moreover certainly a great and 
generally very reliable index of the 
state of progress of a * commifnity 
through not an unfailing one. Thus, 
for instance, it would take a lot of 
sophistry to convince one that the 
palmie.st <lays of Roman jurispudence 
were those in which law reached the 
climax of its development or that the 
great commentaries and Nibandhas 
which are the proudest monuments of 
Hindu jurispudence were compiled in 
the day.s when Hindus were at the 
topmost rung of civilisation and progress. 
The truth in fact lies the other way 
about. The highest flights of jurispu- 
dence are generally found to have been 
taken when society is on the decline, ^ 
This is perfectly consistent with whtt 
1 have stated to be the natural 
progress of laws. Laws have a very 
important influence on the development 
of society and in moulding human 
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minds according to the ideal of justice. 
But as society advances in discipline 
the laws have gradually gut to be 
relaxed. If on the contrary a fancy 
for artistic finish of the law leads to 
their greater .systematisation, and ex- 
haustiveness they clog the further-deve- 
lopment of the race by imposing 
unsuitable restraints. The temptation 
to give too much importance to their 
science and too little to the growth of 
society is a general failing of the lawyer 
class. 

If society is to progre.ss therefore 
law must cease to be at least what it 
now is ; it must represent the ideal of 
justice much more fully and must 
thorefore be largely individuali.sed. On 
the other hand the fundamental prin- 
ciples implied in the ideal of justice 
must become more and more purely 
rational and universal. That means 
the end of law with all those refinements 
and subtleties which is the pride and 
the .stock in trade of the lawyer. It 
will cease to be law as it is now under- 
stood. The vast mass of learning and 
enormous libraries of law which made 
IJean Swift despair when they were 
much less than what they now are mu.st 
take a place, if not in the lumber room 
of human thought, in the same shelf 
Mflth ancient curios as the library of 
^ssurBanipal — as interesting perhaps 
to the historical student and as useless 
for work-a-day life. The subtleties of 
law will rouse interest for long ages to 
come and will perhaps take rank be- 


side the elaborate moral catechisms and 
casuistical subtilities which were the 
delight of the clergy in the middle 
ages and which perhaps had their own 
day of usefulness when moral ideas of 
men were yet in the making. 

This end is surely not yet in sight, 
but ‘the prospect, if it is true would 

I 

appear to be disheartening to those 
votaries of law who .work in the faith 
that progress of society would mean 
the approach of law to greater perfection 
in the .sense in which they understand 
it. But properly appreciated there is 
nothing disheartening in the end of law 
that I have sketched out. The world 
is one perpetual creation and the pride 
and glory of each life and each institution 
lies in exhausting it.self in giving birth 
to a fuller and more developed future. 
That law has performed and will still 
perform for agc.s to come a most 
important function in moulding and 
disciplining human mind cannot be 
questioned. If its future .should mean 
the completeness of its work and that it 
..should die out in the perfection of 
that discipline it would be enough to 
satisfy the ambitions of a jurist. His 
ambition would have been satisfied 
in the highest measure in which human 
ambition can possibly be satisfied. To 
ask for more may be natural, but to be 
denied more is as inevitable. 

NARES CrfANDRA SEN GUPTA. 
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JESSORE ANTIQUITIES. 


In olden tithes, Ihe buildiu'' of roads 
was coiisideretl to lie a very pious^ act 
by the •people of our country. The 
metalled road to Puri perpetuate.s the 
memory of Maliaraja Sukhamay R.ay 
of Calcutta. In tlie Jessore District the 
late Babu Kali Podder of Bacj^char got 
a metalled road built from Jessore to 
Chagda where the Biiagirathi used to 
flow in old days, to enable Hindus to 
take their corpses to the sacred river 
for cremation. Chagda is in the Nadia 
District and stands on the K. B. Ry. 
This road is bordered with rows of big 
trees on either .side and looks very 
picture.sque, A traveller on the road 
does not require an umbrella even 
when the sun is at its meridian. 
Quite clo.se to the above road, a short 
distance from Benapole Ry. station on 
the K. B. Ry. (formerly B. C. Ry.), stand 
the ruins of the p dace of Raja Ram 
Chandra Khan, which is marked in the 
Government Survey Map. The palace 
is surrounded b}' a silted up moat 
and contains heaps of bricks here and 
there and several tanks. A Brahmin 
has built his house in a portion of the 
compound and erected gardens near it. 
Out-side the compound but close to it 
there are several very old big tanks 
such as could have been constructed 
by a Raja. The name of Raja Ram 


Chandra Khan, who flourished about 
400 years ago, is closely associated with 
the spread of Vaishnavism. He tried 
his best to dissuade people from con- 
version to that religion and persecuted 
the apostle of Vaishnavism, Haridas 
Saclhu, 'vho lived in a cottage in the 
jungles not far from the Raja’s palace 
and used to utter the name of Hari 
(Hindu god) 3 lakh times every day. 
Thg Raja’s attempts to divert Haridas 
Sadhu’s mind by sending a beautiful 
prostitute (Hasina Gazlia of Gaurta) to 
tempt him utterly f.iiled as she herself 
became a convert to Vaishnavism. 
There are various traditions about the 
death of the Raja. While all agree 
that he was attacked by fhe MuHhm- 
inadan.s, .some say that he lies buried 
with his whole family and the precious 
jewellery he pos.sesscd beneath the debris 
of his palace. Men shun the debris as 
something unholy. A viela is however 
held annually at the spot where Haridas 
Sadhu’s insignificant cottage stood 
within the jungle.s. The mela sits on 
the Askhayatritia day in Baisakh and 
lasts for 3 days. Baishnahs come from 
remote places and sing the name of 
Hart (God) at the mehi, •continuously 
for 3 days and nights. The mela ends 
with Dhulat i.e. song sung by Baishnahs 
after removal of dust from their bodies, 
followed by Anjiakhettta i.e., pulfic 
feast. It is said by the local people 
for that Raja Ram Chandra Khan waj 
a Barendra Brahmin and the prostitute 
whom he sent to Haridas Sadhu was 
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generally known as Hira Natl. 
Local people also say that when the 
Muhammadans attacked his palace, 
the Raja took shelter with his family 
in an underground cell, the door of which 
was padlocked by his servant Kelo 
(a Muhammadan) from above. Kelo 
was however killed by the Muhammadan 
enemies and the Raja lies buried in the 
cell, Haridas Sadhu was a contemporary 
of the apostle Sri Chaitanya who died 
382 ye&rs ago, at the age of 48 years. 
Haridas’s remains lie buried on the sea- 
beach in Puri, Haridas preached one 
God and asked men not to differentiate 
between the Koran (Mphammadan Book 
of Religion) and the Puran (Hindu Book 
of Rieligion).' It is said that Haridas — 
though the son of a Brahmin — was 
brought up in a Muhammadan family. 
The more accepted belief is that he 
was not the son of a Brahmin but a 
Muhammadan’s son. He was no other 
than Mahammad Ali, son of Ibrahim of 
Buranba. Any now Haridas Sadhu is 
known >^as Jahan Haridas (Muhamma- 
dan) and the aim of his life was to 
preach the unity of Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism. Haridas was perse- 
cuted by the Muhammadan rulers in 
various ways but he did not waver 
in his faith in the unity of Hinduism 
and Muhammadanism. There are 2 
fajinous books on the life and teachings 
of the apostle Srichaitanya, viz, the 
^richaitanya Bhagabat written by Sri 
Brindaban Das about 367 years ago and 
the Srichaitanya Charitamritam written 


by Sri Krishna Das Kabiraj Goswami 
300 years ago. In both these books 
we read accounts of Haridas Sadhu and 
his persecution by the Kazi. Haridas 
was a man of beautiful appearance. 
His hands reached down to his knees, 
his eyes were like lotus and his face was 
like file moon. We read that Haridas 
was mercilessly beaten in 22 markets 
under the Kazi’s order afnd then thrown 
into the Ganges, as dead. The 
Lord God protected Haridas and he 
survived all persecutions. He was the 
favourite disciple of Srichaitanya, who 
a/ter Haridas’s demise danced witli 
Haridas’s d( ad body on his arm. In 
the Jessore District, Jatra performaccs 
are held even now about the romantic 
life and wonderful teachings of Haridas 
Sadhu. The Lord has kept his memory 
green. His life is a vivid example of 
the cosmopolitan nature of Vaishnavism 
which gladly embraces within its folds 
men of all classes of society, A 
controversy has been started of late 
about the location of Ilaridas’s brith- 
place. A new book called Chaitanya 
Mangal by Joyananda has been dis- 
covered and it says that Haridas was 
born in village Dhatkalagachhi on the 
bank of the Sarna river, which place is 
said to be identical which Hakimpur 
on the bank of the Sonai river, a few 
miles south of Chanduria (in Satkhira 
subdivision, Khulna District). In the 
Chaitanya Bhagabat we read that 
Haridas was born in village Buran. 
Probably the reference here is to 
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Pargana Buran which has got lands in 
the Satkhira and Basirhat subdivisions. 
The Sonai river is the boundary be- 
tween the two subdivisions and 
Hakirnpur is within the latter subdivi- 
sion. 

AbANI CHANJJRA ClIATniRJEA. 


THE FSEUDO-GALLISTHENES. 

Introductory. 

In 1844 came into the hands of the 
English reading public a remarkable 
little volume of absorbing interest, 
entitled “ Note on the historical results 
deducible from recent discoveries in 
Afghanistan.” The volume is interest- 
ing from various points of view. In the 
first place, it is evidence of the real and 
living interest felt by rtnany a large- 
hearted, broad-minded Englishman of 
culture — how differetit from the present- 
day murderous German kultur — in the 
study of India’s past and of her relations 
with her neighbouring countries, even 
before the assumption of the direct 
government of this ancient land by the 
British Crown and even before India 
came to be an integral part of the 
present British Empire. The volume 
is further interesting as presenting a 
birds’s eye view of a romantic chapter 
in the story historical research — an 
attempt to reconstruct a country’s past 
with the help of' materials largely 


supplied by numismatic studies and 
the examination and interpretation of 
long-lost inscriptions. But to many of 
us connected with this University, who 
are interested in the promotion of 
antiquarian research and historical 
studies, the volume is valuable as a 
memorial of the loving labours of 
James Prinsep, Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta and founder 
apd editor of the Society’s Journal pub- 
ILshed monthly in this city. The writer 
of the note — Henry Prin.sep, brother of 
James Prinsep — while presenting his 
succinct account of the investigations 
into the past of Ariana and Bactria, 
regions in the neighbourhood of the 
North-western frontier land of India, 
takes us back to 1738 and to Bayer and 
his celebrated Latin Treatise. Coming 
down to 1838 and partially accounting 
for. the comparative indifference of 
latter-day hi.storical students towards 
the.se investigations he observes : — 

“In 1838, while the British army was 
on its march to Afghanistan, the indi- 
vidual in India, who had done most to 
instigate enquiry, and to make public 
the results obtained, who brought to 
bear on each discovery* a power of 
ingenious reasoning, acute cornpari-son, 
and deep study, that made it teU as a 
step in advance, rewarding those who 
had contributed to bring it to light, «nd 
attracting new interest to the pursuit, 
was suddenly withdrawn from the§e 
favourite studies by an illness, which 
terminated in death. The journal of 
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the Asiatic Society, established and 
conducted by Mr. James Frinsep at 
Calcutta, ceased after the year mentioned 
to be the inspiring organ to encourage 
and direct researches in this particular 
field. There wanted, when he was gone 
the Promethean spark to kindle into 
light and life the dust and ashes dug 
out of these interesting ruins, and to 
extract language and sense from the 
rude characters, found traced on the 
venerable remains and relies obtained 
from them.” It may be noted in |)ass- 
ing that the expedition here spoken of 
is of more than ordinary interest even 
from the purely antiquarian point of 
view, as it recalls to our mind the earlier 
commercial mission of Sir Alexander 
Burnes and the celebrated interview 
between British representatives and 
Runjeet Singh, as also the investigations 
of the European officers in the service 
of the ruler of the Punjab and Peshwar, 
among whom Generals Ventura, Alard 
and Court are pre-eminent f<jr the zeal 
with which they had carried on their 
researche.s, and who unreservedly 
placed the results of their labours at the 
disposal of interested scholars. 

I have ventured to trouble you with 
this somewhat lengthy preface, because 
I am anxious to place before you a 
spirited protest which Henry Prinsep 
indJtes— protest by the way implying a 
reproach which I feel the rising spirit of 
historical research in India will not long 
suffer to hold good. Says Henry Prinsep- 

" The information left us of the acts 


and expeditions of western kings in 
this quarter (central and Western A.sia), 
and even of Alexander himself, is 
exceedingly scanty and imperfect, 
and we seek in vain for any reason why 
it should be so. The reading public of 
the nineteenth century, who wade 
through volumes of controversy 'upon 
single events of local history, and who 
.study accuracy, and the minutiae of 
of great men's proceedings and motives, 
with a mawkish and tcrlious interest, 
may well wonder to find so little 
cutiosity displayed by the ancients, 
not only as to wlrat w.is passing in 
Aria and Ji.ic^ria, but even regarding 
the expeditions of Alexander, Seleucus, 
and Antiochus ; and it is the mure sur- 
prising that we have no consistent 
account in detail of the actions and 
enterprises of these kings, and especially 
of the first of them, who so widely 
extended Greek dominion and Greek 
civilization, when such an example of 
correct and reasoning history had been 
set by Thucidyde.s, and when we know 
the pains taken by Alexander himself 
to cultivate the opinion of the learned of 
Greece, and to promote and encourage 
literature for the advancement of his 
own fame. 

If, however, any man has a right to 
complain ol the treatment he receives 
from history, and to lament the want of 
the m/ts sacri to ' repre.sent his actions 
and character in a true light to poster- 
ity, it is Alexander. The only justice 
done to him is in the affixing of the title 
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Great, which his nime will carry with 
it to all time : we have little else regard- 
ing him but shallow superficial gossip, 
and libellous anecdotes, circulated with 
a view to detraction by the party which 
his genius and ascendancy excluded 
from power. It is from such materials 
that jnankind is left to form its judg- 
ment upon the man, who holds amongst 
Greeks even <t higher place than Julius 
Caesar amongst Romans, and whose 
fame even CadSar envied. 

VVe do not refer here to the mete 
school impressions formed from Plutarch 
and others, of Alexander’s rashness and 
violence, of his passion and drunkenness, 
his ambition for false glory, and his 
vain desire for deification, but to the 
means we possess of following this 
conqueror in the great enterprises he 
successfully carried through, and of 
marking the changes he tfifected or 
contemplated in the institutions and 
social condition of the world. There 
is nothing like a philosophical history, 
or even a true account in detail of 
Alexander’s exploits and proceedings, 
in all the literature of Greece and Rome, 
for assuredly the works of Arrian and 
Quintus Curtius do not deserve that 
character." 

It is this protest with its implied 
reproach which made me first think of 
the legendary history of Alexander in 
its Syriac version. 

And after all, legends and popular 
traditions, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, are not without their 


value to the historical student, for, as 
the poet feelingly pleads — 

Deeper meaning 

Lies in the fables of my childhood’s 

years, 

Than in life's grain of truth. 

J. N. Da.s Gupta. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OP ARCHAEOLOGY. 


111 . 

On studying Indian architecture care- 
fully it will be seen thalf the architects 
were not arbitrary in their designs. 
They followed definite rules in the lay 
out, direction, foundation, plinth, super- 
structure of building.s, etc. On survey- 
ing the temple of KonArka in Orissa 
with theodilite and prismatic compass 
I found the magnetic bearing of the 
eastern doorway of the Jagamohan to 
range between 359”45* «ind 360. Inspite 
of accurate mathematical instruments 
to work with an ordinary practical 
surveyor commits greater errors. They 
followed a definite rule in designing 
their walls. I have determined an 
equation with a co-efficient ranging 
between certain limits for the thickfiess 
of walls of Pida Dewls in Orissa. 

Among the following seven elemeqts 
of beauty in Architecture, viz: situation, 
proportion, harmony, form-, material, 
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ornamentation and colour I would illus- 
trate the element of proportion only 
from the archaiological standpoint. The 
sense of proportion appealed to the 
Hindus' of old so much that it made 
them lay down definite rules for it, from 
which the later architects are not found 
to deviate. On measuring the height 
of many temples in Orissa with theodi- 
lite I have found that the height of the 
Vim&na, or the towered sanctuary bears 
on an Average the ratio of 2.5 to the 
length of the base thus corresponding to 
the text of the Agni Puran, Chapter 225, 
where the ratio is made to range 
between 2 and 3. Similarly we find a 
definite proportion between the five 
elements of which the or the cube 
or the rectangular parallclopiped of a 
temple of the Orissan type belonging 
to the Indo-Aryan style is composed. 
Mention may also be made of the defi- 
nite proportion existing between the 
different elements of the column of the 
Hoysala period in Mysore. 

The three conditions that a building 
is to satisfy are (i) the enclosing of 
space (2) the passage of light and air, 
etc. and (3) the affording of protection 
against the rays of the sun, the rains, 
etc. The Hindus like the Greeks are 
seen from very ancient times to comply 
with the above conditions by designing 
thc|^.' structures in such a way as to 
necessitate the elimination of the in- 
clined thrusts. Usually the forces called 
into play are vertical though the cross 
strain to <!> which the architraves are 


subjected gives rise to horizontal tension 
and compression ; so we see that the 
statical equilibrium of a Hindu structure 
was an easy matter leaving no room 
for architectural deceits or juggling as 
in Gothic style so strongly objected to 
by Ruskin, the great critic of art. 

We find that the early Indian!^, studi- 
ously avoided the introduction of a 
radiating arch though they were ac- 
quainted with its very principle and 
use ; and in our attenipt to trace out 
its cause we find that the desire to 
render their buildings permanently 
stable led them to abandon this prin- 
ciple of a radiating arch and to accept 
the trabeate style ; even where they 
attempted at constructing an arch as a 
constructive clement they resorted to 
horizontal courses of stone as corbelling 
instead of radiating voussoirs. The 
reason is not far to .seek. We all know 
that in a radiating arch an inclined 
thrust is called into play which however 
careful we may be in the adjustment qf 
forces renders the structure liable to an 
inherent instability. There is no such 
difficulty in a horizontal or the tensio- 
compressile system. 

The Indian method of construction 
and the use of constructive elements 
were indigenous in character having 
very little extraneous influence. For a 
correct understanding of this principle 
I would request a student of Hindu 
Architecture to make a comparative 
study of the examples he comes across 
with our Indian texts. Let me take 
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up the column as an important type of 
the constructive element. Those who 
have studied the classical orders will 
never find the least resemblance to them 
in any Hindu specimen and if they 
care to study the Indian texts they will 
find a treatment of them with their 
details in a different way alt(Jgether. 
The columns of the Greek or Roman 
orders without considering the flutings 
liave a circular cross section whereas 
those of the Indo-Aryan type may be 
circular, square, pentagonal, hexagonal, 
octagonal, or 16-sided in cross section 
and they have been termed differently 
as per their cross section. 


Circular 

Square 

Pentagonal ... 
Hexagonal ... 
Octagonal . . . 
iC'Sided 

The monolithic 


Chandra Kanda. 
lirahma K;inda. 
Siva KAnda. 
Skanda KAnda. 
Vishnu Kanda. 
Rudra KAnda. 
column standing in 


front of the temple of Jagannath at Puri 
is a type of Rudra KAnda. 

Regarding the component parts with 
details of -i column also the classical 
and the Indian orders show a great 
difference. The classical order consists 
of three parts, the pedestal, the shaft 
and the entablature ; whereas the Indian 
order consists of the pedestal or upa- 
pitha, the base or Adhisthdna, the shaft 
or stambha, the entablature or prastdra 
or uttird. 

1 need not dilate on the other points 
such as relative proportions, arrange- 
ment of details, etc. which do not bear 


any relation to those of the classical 
order. 

I have .seen such a large variety 
of forms with details of columns in 
Southern India that it would take me 
several hours to explain to you their 
important features, which fortunately 
help us in distinguishing one main cla.ss 
of architecture to which they belong 
from another. The Pallava pillar, for 
instance, has its characteristic features 
qhite distinct from the Chola or the 
Vijaynagarian type showing an elabo- 
rately carved conglomeration of slender 
columns separated by pierced slabs from 
the main central one. 

1 would therefore insist on a most 
careful study of the goneral technics 
with the Indian terms or ParibhA.sA 
without which the study of Indian 
Architecture would be a miserable 
failure. 

That a study of the technics of 
architecture may help us in our archaeo- 
logical investigations will be evident 
from the consideration of the peculiar- 
ities of the Gandhara Art. From my 
study of the technics of the Gandhara 
School of Art as noticed in the Calcutta 
and Lahore Mu.seums, \ am led to 
believe that the Gandhara School of Art, 
whatever Hellenistic treatment it might 
reveal in some of the details is purely 
Asiatic in character and was evidently 
the work of Indian carftsmert who had 
their ideals of art tinged with Hellenis- 
tic ideas through the medium of tRe 
Persians. 
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We all know that in a Corinthian 
capital the four corners of the abacus 
presenting concave sides are never 
pointed, and shall be glad if a single 
such instance is brought to my notice. 
The angles or corners of the abacus are 
invariably bevelled off ; but in the above 
collections of Gandhara sculpture the 
corners are found pointed ; even the 
illiterate masons and the so-called prac- 
tical architects of to-day do not dare 
make such a bold deviation from this 
technique. This cannot be the result of 
direct communication with the Greek 
or Roman artists who drew their 
inspiration from the master builders of 
the Parthenon or the Acropolis. Again, 
is the irepresentation of Acanthus in the 
capital of a column the only condition 
of the Corinthian order ? Where is the 
graduated stylobate composed of reced- 
ing courses of torus, fillet, scotia, fillet 
and reversed evolo ? Where are the 
flutings and fillets, of the shaft y Where 
is the fixed proportion of the height to 
its diameter ? Where is the entablature 
I admit, of course, that the representa- 
tion of Acanthus is not Indian in origin, 
but it is not Greek as well. Whatever 
might be said by Vitruvius about 
Callimachus and the basket on the 
grave of the Corinthian virgin in relation 
to the origin of the Corinthian form we 
find\lt in some of the Pharaonic monu- 
ments of Egypt and in a’ncient Assyrian 
sculptures. The Acanthus was taken 
as a decorative motif not from the 
Greeks but from the Persian or the 


Assyrians •, that it was clearly a deco- 
rative device will be evident from its 
existence on the architrave as well. 

I have found representations of Perse- 
politan capitals and Persian gateways 
in Gandhara sculptures belonging to 
to the Swat v.alley ; from the excava- 
tions at Sahribalol a figure of a, queen 
having a Persian head with a flowering 
scarf behind and a few Sdssanian coins 

• 

have been discovered ; so the immediate 
influence of Persia is apparent. Again, 
the absence of Doric or Ionic capitals, the 
other two imfiortant classical orders is an 
indirect proof of the absence of Greek in- 
fluence which is so much exaggerated. 

Let us consider the above remarks 
from the following standpoint. The 
Hapta-IIindu of the Vendidad in the 
Avesta including this tract of Gandhara 
is the sapta Sindhii of the Vedas and 
as the 1 5th country known to the ancient 
Iranians before even Ecbatana was 
founded according to Herodotus in 
708 B. C. The Manu Samhita or the 
Institutes of Manu refers to the Irani- 
ans as having degenerated into the state 
of the Sudra fram the exalted position 
of the Kshatriyas. In the Junagadh 
inscription ofRudradamana belonging to 
the middle of the 2nd century A. D. 
we come across the name of an Iranian 
king who governed Kathiwad under the 
emperor Asoka. We thus find the 
Persians and the Indians known to one 
another from the earliest dawn of history 
to at least the period when the Gandhara 
school of art sprang into existence. 
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It is a great mistake to expect to find 
results in our researches of Indian arts 
or architecture ex.ictly similar to what 
we come across in our study of tlie 
European ones. There is no such thing 
as Renaissance in the history of Hindu 
Architecture for \vc do not noiice in 
any pfcriod of its growth a conscious 
mitaition, or a reversion to any old style, 
AS an attempt is noticeable in all ages to 
to maintain a steady continuity of the 
same ideas. This is best understood 
by a study of the genius and civilization 
of ancient and mediaeval India which 
was rather self-contained in character, 
and so we find a homogeneity in Indian 
life amidst an apparent diversity. 
Whatever might be the difference in the 
different types of architecture and 
sculpture obtaining in different parts of 
the country an Indian finds sameness 
in the method of execution, the same 
spirit prevailing everywhere. The 
Hindus differ in this respect from the 
Romans who even “transplanted the 
dramas and the epics of Hellas to the 
soil of Latium.” However debased we 
might be in the present age in our 
architectural ideals and methods of 
architectural adaptations, Indian archi- 
tecture in the old centres of craft could 
not up till now emancipate itself from 
Its old trammels ; the same method of 
corbelling is being followed even now 
though an infinite variety of actual 
models meets the eyes of the craftsmen. 

The forces in operation for the genesis 
and growth of architecture are as com- 


plex as those in an organism instinct 
with life. The dynastic, traditional, 
provincial' and even local circumstances 
and demands combine to give architec- 
tural possibilities bj' means of variety 
of forms and purposes to buildings 
which tlius betray the ethnic peculiarities 
of the people who erected them. Differ- 
ent dynasties of rulers gave different 
incentives to the revival of architecture 
and every such revival is stam^^ed with 
the impress of the respective dynasties 
introducing it. The fourth and the 
twelfth dynasties of Manetho have 
their characteristic features. The rude 
pillar of the former is found to be 
converted into a definite geometric figure 
during the time of Osirtasen ; we find 
specimens of a finished colonnade for 
the first time when the 12th dynasty 
flourished. We all know what a great 
stimulus was imparted to the develop- 
ment of architecture from the i8th to the 
20th dynasty. We find similar revivals 
everywhere both in the ancient, mediae- 
val and modern times. The architecture 
of the IIoy.salas has its peculiarities 
quite distinct from these of the Gangas, 
or the Pallavas. The edifices of Akbar 
Jehangir or Shah Jehan arc stamped 
with an originality distinguishing one 
from the other. 

We notice an aversion to the arch 
that never sleeps as a constructive 
clement in the buildings erected in 
Akbar’s time which differ greatly frofti 
those of Humayon, Jehangir or Shah 
Jehan. Again, the architecture of the 
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Moghul period is distinct from what we 
notice during the I’athan revival in Sher 
Shah’s time as illustrated in Sher Shah’s 
tomb at Sasseram, or Mukdum Shah’s 
tomb near Vikram in the district of 
Arrah. We know what a great differ- 
ence exists in the proportion of the 
different parts of a column such as the 
stylobate, base, &c. of Corinthian order 
as practised by the Greeks, or the 
Romans^ respectively. Again, the capi- 
tal of the early Greek Corinthian or the 
Roman composite underwent a great 
change during the time of the Italian 
Renaissance, as illustrated in Palazzo 
Zorzi in Venice where we find the 
flowejc motifso in the volutes instead of 
simple scrolls. 

The constructive idea, no doubt, plays 
an important part in the evolution of a 
style, but it is not always correct to 
trace the derivation of an architectural 
style entirely from the' constructive or 
technical processes. 

The symbolic idea ingrained in a 
nation goes a great way to account for 
the adaptation of a religious symbol for 
structural purposes. That constructive 
necessity does not always inspire our 
architectural efforts is proved by a study 
of the trefoil arches incorrectly termed 
Saracenic, or of the Moghul dome, 
halting a swelling outline and super- 
imposed over an inner shell of nearly 
elliptical section ; some expedients had 
to be resorted to in ensuring stability 
for the structure by counteracting the 
inclined thrust called into play having 


a tendency to leave the base of the 
drum. -The .symbolic idea in this case 
got the better of necessity. 

There is another point which is usually 
ignored, or lost sight of by the autho- 
rities of Indian Architecture. The 
Hindu traditions cherished by the 
Indian Craftsmen employed By the 
Mahomedan rulers for constructing a 
mosque or a mausoleum had a great 
influence in the developement of a 
particular style such as the Bijapur, or 
the Moghul style erroneously taken as 
purely Saracenic. The Mohomedan 
rulers of Bijapur drew their architectural 
inspiration from the ruins of Vijaynagar 
the ‘ Forgotten Empire” of Robert 
Sewell. — the great • craft centre of 
Southern India. 

I would request the students of Indian 
Architecture to study the arcade of the 
treasury built by Ram Raja, the last 
Hindu king of Vijaynagar showing a 
row of foliated arches. This would 
surely lead them to detect a striking 
resemblance to the well known mosque 
at Bijapur, the Ali-Shahi-Pir-Ki-Musjid, 
as pointed out by Prof. Havell. 

This statement of Prof. Havell finds 
support in the opinion expressed by 
Choisy in his Histoire de P Architecture 
tracing an Indian origin of the bulbous 
domes in Persia introduced by Tamer- 
lane, which, according to some, supplied 
architectural models to their counter- 
parts in India. 

There is another point which is 
perplexing to a student of archaeology 
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about the genesis of Indian art or 
architecture of stone whose advent is 
traced to the invasion of India by 
Alexander. Wc, however, find the 
Indian art in an advanced state a few 
years after .Alexander’s invasion. Prof. 
Percy Gardner has declared tins art 
' “more ftiaturc in some respect.s than the 

Greek art.” Does Indian art then 

« 

resemble Minerv.a, the goddess of 
wisdom and war who issued forth from 
the head of Jupiter all armed and fully 
grown and immediately admitted into 
the assembly of the gods ? 

This negative conclusion from a 
non-observation of facts according to 
the strict logical canons of reasoning is 
of no force and value ; before it is ac- 
cepted it is to be shown that all the 
probable methods of discovery have 
been exhausted. 

The repre.sentations of wooden ribs 
in the roof of the Mauryan Chaitya 
caves of Western India such as Bhaja 
are spoken of as reminiscent of wooden 
forms ; but do they prove that the 
lithic representation in the Mauryan era 
was the immediate successor of the 
wooden forms? I do not agree with 
Fergusson in his remarks that “such 
wooded features could not or would not 
be used by anyone familiar with cons- 
truction in stone.” I have found within 
the massive fort at Warangal in the 
Nizam's dominion some Kirthi stambhas, 
or Pillars of glory of the 12th century 
A. D. which are similar to the stone 
gate-ways at Sanchi belonging to the 


2nd century A. D. and branded as 
typical of wooden origin. We thus 
see the persistence of a form in its 
integrity for 1000 years ; none, however, 
will call the gatc-way.s .at Warangal the 
immediate successor of a wooden 
prototype ; so the existence of the 
wooded forms in the Mauryan Chaitya 
Caves should not lead us to date the 
introduction of stone architecture in 
Itjdia from a period commencing from 
a few years before the reign of Asoka. 
If vve‘ study tlie excellent drawings of 
Toxier and Benndorf depicting the 
pre-historic tombs .at Myra, Antihellu.s, 
or I’inara in Lycia, the people of which 
figured so prominently in the Iliad as 
allies of Troy, we cannot’but be struck 
by a similarity existing between these 
and the Buddhist remains of pre-Chris- 
tian era. 

Again, no great attempt has been 
made till now to e.xplore and unearth 
the relics of the past ; most of 
the places of historic importance have 
not as yet been tested by the explorer’s 
pick and shovel. We have just started 
the excavation of Sarnath, Taxilla, and 
Pataliputra. 

Fergusson did not find the traces of 
any Hindu structure anterior to 5th 
century A. D. Wc also had all along 
been labouring under an impression 
that no example of a structural /ype 
before the era of the Guptas, i. e. the 
1st Quarter of the 4th century A, D. 
could be found till a temple in ruins 
belonging to the 2nd century A. D. and 
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frequented by Satkarni, the great 
Andhra king in the Shikarpur Taluq 
in the district of Shimoga in Mysore 
was discovered and it can be inferred 
easily how many centuries must have 
elapsed during which, the type of which 
the above is not certainly the earliest 
example, had to be practised, elaborated 
and perfected. 

Before we attempt at understanding 
the significance of Indian sculpture we 
must study the genius of the nation 
which though passing through ^cissi- 
tudes of fortune, remains the same since 
the early dawn of history. This firct 
accounts for an absence of the ambitious 
striving of the artist after artistic 
individualization. This innate idea con- 
trols the artist’s chisel in giving living 
expression as we understand the term. 
In the Egyptian figures even there is 
an unconscious attempt at individual 
expression, and in support of it I 
might draw the reader’s attention to the 
figure of the scribe preserved in the 
Louvre in Paris, or the wooden statue 
found by Mariette at Sakkarah and 
preseved in the Museum at Boulaq. 

I have, hbwever, noticed a departure 
from this innate spirit in the sculpture 
of the Hoysala period in the province 
of Mysore j but still Jakanacharya, the 
great artist of the Hoysala period of 
VisLnuvardhan’s time could not entirely 
emancipate himself from the trammels 
of this natural spirit however strenuous 
his efforts might have been in the con- 
trary direction. 


This idea so ingrained in the minds of 
Indian artists will be best understood 
from the following lines of Sukracharya 
who has definitely laid down that human 
figures of perfect form or proportion 
are not auspicious : — 

’isi'sfit ^ II 

Again, there is a great difference 
noticed in the sculpture of Northern 
and Southern India about its technics. 
So far as I have seen the Hindu images 
of Northern India as opposed to the 
Buddhistic ones arc generally noticed 
in relief technically called Ardha-chitra 
cither, basso-relievo, or alto-relievo but 
never in the round called Chitra or 
Puma Chitra. In . South India the 
images in the cella including the 
Parivara Devatas which are worshipped 
are invariably in the round but not so 
in Northern India. 

Sculpture like architecture may help 
us in the standardisation of the chrono- 
metric .scale which should be the aim 
of the archaeologist. The sculpture of 
a Pallava pillar having the lion support 
is so definite in fprrn with its chamfered 
bracket shewing foliations that we can 
at once determine if any pillar meant 
for identification belongs to the Pallava, 
the Chalukyan or the Hoysala School. 
The decorative devices in case of a 
temple of Northern India will not 
usually be found in any temple of 
Southern India ; the Phdndgranthi 
devices so profusely resorted to in 
decorating the outer faces of the temples 
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of Muktesvara and Lingaraja, Bhuba- 
neswara hav^' not been found in any 
temple of Southern India ; but a differ- 
ence is noticed in* the peculiarities of 
this device in the above two temples. 

The study of the gods and their 
images is a very important branch of 
JVrchaeqlogy which greatly helps in 
understanding the significance of the 
religion of Jhe present day. I may refer 
to what Prof. Jebb spoke about it before 
the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
burgh while lecturing on Modern Greece. 
Whatever might be said by the early 
fathers of the Christian Church, it has 
been inferred from a study of the gods 
of the Greek Pantheon that Christianity 
is not itfi exclusive gift from Israel. 
The old gods both Greek or Hindu live 
to-day not “ mirrored by the motley 
throng of Orpheus tale.s,” or Pauranic 
legends of overpowering inspiration. 
“They still live” according to Prof. Dyer, 
“in their charmed life and even to-day 
each one in some sense is the centre 
of a scheme of things, a universe all his 
own.” 

There is a vast literature of the 
canonical texts or Agamas regulating 
the details of the images which are not 
the .same in all parts of India ; to this 
is due the difference in the conception 
of images. On studying the figures of 
the Sapta M&trikas in the cave temple 
at Bangalore, BAswdngudi as compared 
with those noticed at JAjpur, I have 
found a considerable difference in the 
expression, details, .serial arrangement 


and even in the vehicles. The manner- 
ism and sculptural peculiarities of 
im.ages met with in Southern India 
differ considerably from what we notice 
in Northern India. Though several 
figures of NatarAja, a form of Siva have 
been found in Northern India their 
comparative scarcity is an index to the 
derivation of this form from Southern 
India where it is noticed in the earliest 
strgetures of the Pallavas at Mamalla- 
puram, Conjeveram and Trichinopoly, 

KArtikeya or Subramaniya even 
though a god of the Hindu pantheon 
leading the celestial hosts is not usually 
fo\ind enshrined as a principal <leity in 
a temple in Northern India though we 
find reference to the images* Of SkancTa in 
Bhabisya Puranam and Lalita Vistara ; 
but we have a large variety of forms 
for Subramaniya in Southern India. In 
the single temple of Kumarkoshtha .at 
Conjeeveram, nine different forms of 
Kartikeya are noticed. 

The difference in the treatment of 
images in Northern and Southern India 
can be best illustrated by an ordinary 
figure of Vishnu. The female figures 
flanking an image of Vishnu in 
Northern » India are invariably Sri 
and Sarasvati according to the text of 
the KAlikA. Pur.'lnam as contained in 
Chapter 82 whereas those in regions to 
the south of the Vindhyas are invariatAy 
Bhu Devi of Sri Devi. 

At Jajpur in Oris.sa I have corner 
across some representations of Siva 
and Bhairava, particularly, which are 
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reminiscent of the South-Indian 
School. 

This inter-action between tlie North 
and South Indian Schools can be best 
illustrated by the image of Vishnu 
depicted in figure 16 of the Maurbhanj 
Archaeological Survey though not 
pointed out by the author himself. Here 
we find the female figures of Bhu Devi 
and Sri. Devi flanking the image, but as 
it often happens in cases of adaptations 
their positions have been curiously 
reversed by the Sculptor, here the figure 
of Lakshmi holding lotus in her left 
hand is found on the left of the image 
of Vishnu ; this is invariably seen on 
the right side in Southern Itidia. 

If must have struck every student of 
Iconography that the South Indian 
School is bolder than the northern one, 
for we find greater deviations from the 
Shastrics texts. The representations of 
the Ashta Dikpati or the regents of the 
eight cardinal points as noticed in 
in Northern India are true to the text 
of the Agni Puranam ; I have not 
noticed any deviation in any temple of 
Orissa though I claim to have examined 
carefully not less than a hundred 
temples ; these have been represented 
diflerently in different temples of 
Southern India. The figure of Kuvera, 
the regent of the north, for instance, 
hAs a horse and a goat for its vehicle 
in the temples of Harihareswara and 
.KallesiVara respectively though I have 
found the chariot to be . the vehicle of 
the god of riches in a few minor South 


Indian temples as described by 2 ^iegen' 
balg in his South Indian Gods. 

I have already spoken of the difference 
in the treatment of images in Northern 
and Southern India; in these two 
parts, again, there are differences in 
detail which can at once ’lead us to 
differentiate one sub-school from the 
other. In Southern India, for instance, 
different schools sprang *up laying down 
different rules for the designing and 
arrangement of images. Taking up the 
the Vi.shnuvite cult by way of illustra- 
tion we find two schools of Agamas 
called the Pancha ratra comprising 108 
Samhitas and the Baighanas composed 
of 20 Patalas. In the temples of 
Sriranganath at Srirangam, Varadaraja 
Swami at Conjeeveram, Vasudeva at 
Melkote, the Pancharatra school has 
been followed, whereas in the temple 
of Balaji at Tirupati, that of Devana- 
yaka at Totadri in the district of 
Tinevcily, in the temple of Partha 
Sarathi at Triplicane in Madras and 
some other minor temples of Con- 
jepveram the rules of Baighanasa 
school have been observed. 

I have conveyed a rough idea 
as to the rich literature on images and 
their worship in Southern India ; I still 
remember my feeling of perplexity 
when I saw heaps of moth-eaten manus* 
cripts brought from an old wooden 
chest in the city of Conjeeveram appear- 
ing to me in the language of Dr, 
Oldenberg "a terrifying host of unknown 
and uncanny beings.” 
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The subject of Iconography is accord- 
ingly so vast that unless a student be 
very careful he is sure to be led astray 
by incomplete and incorrect observa- 
tions. The assertion, for instance, by 
the author of the South Indian Bronzes 
that the “Tribhanga” form has no 'place 
in the .^outh Indian Manuscripts is 
negatived by a reference to Chap. 17 of 
the Kriyapada of the Padma Samhita 
of the Pancharatra Agamas with refer- 
ence to the image of Sri Rama where 
the Tribhanga form has been so fclearly 
defined. 

The figure taken from Van Kinsber* 
gen’s plates of Jave and identified by 
V. Smith in his History of Fine Art 
in India and Ceylon at page 264 as 
Sarasvati enthroned, the consort of 
Brahmfl, is no other than that of Kuvera 
or the god of riches with the nidhikunt- 
bhas under his feet. The figure of 
Krishna which the author of the South- 
Indian Bronzes has proposed to identify 
with Venkatftchalapati on plate No. 68 
is not so, but is that of R&jagop&la 
worshipped at MAnnArgudi in the dis- 
trict of Tanjore ; the image of VenkatA- 
ch’alapati is always provided with four 
hands and never two, and is usually 
found in the well-known pose of varada- 
kanti-hasta as represented at Tirupati 
otherwise called Venkatachala in the 
district of North Arcot. 

The difficulty involved in the study 
of Iconography can also be illustrated 
by an incorrect identificarion of the 
attendant figures of the brass image of 


Trivikrama numbered 21 in the descrip- 
tive list of the Archaeological Collec- 
tions of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
where they have been described as 
female figures ; this is not so in reality. 
They are veritable male figures of 
Sankha and Chakra, the weapons of 
Vishnu technically called Wfljl 
whose human representations are also 
met with in the temples of the South 
Ind^n School. 

I may refer in this connection to the 
curious identification and nomenclature 
of a figure of the Sapta Matrika in the 
gallery of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
described as a term, which 

is, I am afraid, gros.sly ungrammatical, 
not to speak of its being not found*in 
any Sanskrit text at all. The figure is 
that of Kaumari described in Markan- 
daya Puraman as 5 

I give below the points to be attended 
to by a student of Iconography in the 
identifieation of images. 

(a) The standard of measurement, or 
tala based on different units such as 
Dehalabdhangula, Mushtyangula, etc. 

(b) The Lakshanas or signs belonging 
to different cults and other consider- 
ations. 

(c) Bhava or expression. 

(d) Tlie Dhyanam. 

I.et me explain and illustrate the 
above four points. The standard of 
measurement is based on a unit called 
Dehalabdhangula, or one hundred and 
twentieth part of the height of the 
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image without ushnisha, etc, and not at 
all based on the finger of the image* 
maker himself as '' explained by the 
author of the South Indian Bronzes ; 
in support of my interpretation I would 
refer to Chapter 1 2 of the Kriyapada of 
the Padma Samhita of the Pancharatra 
Agamas. The standard of measurement 
according to Sukracharya as explained 
in Sukranitisara, Chapter IV corres* 
ponds to the Mushtyangula of the 
Padma Samhita of the Southern School. 

The second point of the Lakshanas 
or signs which vary as the cults. The 
Sankha, Chakra^ etc. are signs of a 
Vishnuvite image ; the Parashu or axe, 
deer, trident, flame, damaru, kapala, or 
human skull jatamukuta, akshamala or 
rosary etc are signs of a Saiva image. 
The sankha or conch-shells, chakra or 
discus, the Pasha (the noose), ankusa 
or goad, the sakti or spear, the trident, 
the bow, etc. are the signs of a Sakta 
image, and so on. It is sometimes 
extremely difficult to differentiate from 
each other the images of the Saiva and 
Sakta cults. The head gear of the 
image often helps us in its identification. 
In Southern India the Swatantra or 
independent images have mukutas on 
invariably, whereas the Paratantraor 
subsidiary ones are seen with karanda- 
mukuta. The head dress is of various 
kinds such as tnukuta, karandamukuta, 
jatamukuta^ keshapasha, keshakachha, 
muktakesha, alaka, etc. 

While speaking of the Lakshanas I 
should in propriety refer to the different 


mudras or poses of the figures of hands 
which should be studied carefully. 

I mention the mudras incidentally : — 
Varada, Abkayd Swagata, Chinmudra, 
Kataka^ Katyabalatuba^ Suchihasta, 
Tarjani mudra, Dandahasta^ Gajahasta, 
Lolakasta, Lambahasta, ' Aujal^asta^ 
Tripatakahasta, Kartarihasta^ Ardha^ 
chandrahasta Damaruhasta, Sinhakarna- 
hasta, Nidritahasta. 

The next point we are to study is 
the Bhanga or the deflexion of the 
body. The Bhangas are four in number, 
the A bhanga, the Tribhanga, the Sama- 
bhanga and the Atibhanga. 

For a correct identification of the 
images their vehicles should be care- 
fully studied ; in some cases, however, 
the difficulty in identification is aggra- 
vated by different texts laying down 
different vehicles for one and the same 
deity. Varahi according to Visvakarma 
Silpa has a buffalo for her vehicle and 
this text has been strictly followed in 
the representation of the figure at 
Jajpur where we find the deity : — 

Mr. Gopi Nath Rao, the author of 
the Elements of Hindu Iconography 
has, however, assigned the elephant to 
this deity. 1 am not acquainted with 
any text prevalent in Northern, or 
Southern India in support of the above 
though the author has referred to the 
Angsumat-vedagama. The figure of 
Varahi belonging to the Matrika group 
noticed by me in the above cave temple 
of Bangalore has a swan, or a peacock 
of rich plumage for its vehicle, as I 
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had to crawl in that narrow cave lined 
wdth cockroaches and infested by rats 
coupled with the inconvenience of in- 
haling damp and mephitic air I could 
not spend more than an hour there to 
study all the images carefully. I cannot 
accordingly say if it was a swan or a 
pieacock ;» at any rate I have not come 
across a similar figure in any other part 
of India. The det lils of this figure as 
laid down in Visvakarma Silpa, Mar- 
kandyeya Chandi, Mantramahodadhi, 
do not tally with one another, nor do 
they agree with those found on the 
images themselves discovered up till 
now. 

The postures of the images which vary 
as the cults they belong to should be 
carefully studied ; these are numerous ; 
let me illustrate them taking up the 
image of Vishnu of the South Indian 
School which has five ,different poses 
according to the Pancharatra Agamas, 
and three according to the Baighanasas, 
as far as the principal image or 
Dhruvabera is concerned. According 
to the Pancharatra, the poses are the 
following : — 


Sthiti (standing), Asana (sitting), Sha~ 
yana (reclining), Yanarudha (riding), or 
Visvarupa (the universal form). The 
Baighanasas have omitted the last two 
and divided the first three into four 
sub classes . — Yoga^ Bhoga^ Veera, and 
Abhtcharika^ the last form being used 
in the destruction of enemies ; the 
Pancharatras again recognise only the 
first two sub-classes, namely the Yoga 
titid^Bhoga. 

The Pancharatras divide the Shayana 
pose into the following forms: — ^ 

Srtsti Shayana and Samhara Shayana. 
Again, all the above sub-divisions of 
both the schools are divided into three 
varieties each, viz : Uttama^ ^madhyaam 
and adhama. * 

The image of Vishnu at Srirangam 
is an example of Uttama Yoga Shayana, 
the images of Varadaraja at Conjee- 
veram and Balaji at Tirupati are 
examples of Adhama Yoga Sthiti. 

Monmohon Ganguly, b. e. 
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THE COMING OF SUMMER, ENGLAND. 

Lo ! summer cometb, let me sing it out : 

I saw her yesterday, a tangled rout 

Of blossom in her hair, stars in her eyes 

Faring along a mead where, waters rise 

Full with the green : king-cups and meadow-sweet 

Brake in a trail of glory at her feet. 

I saw her by a hedge-row lean her face ; 

Straight in a purple pool about the place 
Low violets burst ; thereto I laid my head 
And drank from the rich fragrance she had shed 
The sense of things to be — mown meadows wide 
Spraying sweet incense at the eventide, 
Shy-dropping dew, and gently-falling rain. 

The reaper’s song flung to the fields of grain. 

And all things else that haunt high summer-time 
Sang through my soul, as far bells faintly chime. 
There as F bent I felt her floating hair. 

And then she kissed my lips. Her face was fair. 


D. G. D. 
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EAST BENGAL NOTES AND 
QUERIES. 

Notes on Antiquarian remains 
ON THE Lakshya and the 
Brahmaputra. 

The Tribeni or the Sonakamda Fort. 

s 

The Sonakanda fort is in a splendid 
state of preservation. The surrounding 
walls and the citadel, though overgrown 
with trees and damaged in places are 
all standing in their original state and 
no fort in this district shows better at 
a glance the plan and the purpose for 
which they were constructed. It is a 
’rectangular enclosure with the gate on 
the northern side and the citadel on 
the west facing the river. Of the three 
forts close to each other, the Hajigonj 
fort and the Idrakpur (Munshiganj) fort 
are now under the Act and it is unadvi- 
sable to allow the best preserved of the 
three, the Sonakanda fort to moulder 
in neglect. 

The mosque of Higi Baba Saleh at 
Bandar. 

It is an old one-domed small mosque 
with five doors. The Tograh inscription 
of which an impression was taken by 
Dr. Wise and the reading published in 
the J. A. S, B. for 1873*?. P. 283 by 
Mr. Blochmann, states that the mosque 
was built in 91 1 H. in the reign of Fath 
Shah by one Hazi Baba Saleh. The 
shape of the mosque is curious, the 


excessive length of the dome in compa- 
rison with the base, making it look 
more like a Buddhist Stupa than a 
mosque. It is a .solidly built structure 
and still stands intact. It can be re- 
paired at a small cost. 

Tomb of Baba Saleh. 

Adjacent to the mosque is the stone- 
built tomb of Haji Baba Saleh, over 
, which another inscription along with 
that of the mosque was lying in a 
detached condition. The date is doubt- 
ful in Bloch man’s reading but it may 
be 912 A. H. Except for some loo.se 
pieces of stone, the tomb is almost 
entire, and is a good specimen of stone- 
built tombs of East Bengal, tlRjugh in 
point of artistic workmanship it docs 
not bear comparison with the five tombs 
of Azam Shah in Sonargaon. It is 
desirable that the tomb be kept in 
proper repair. Both the tomb and the 
mo.sque are forsaken and overgrown 
with jungle and they will soon fall 
to pieces, if long left uncared for. 

I have removed both the inscriptions 
to the Dacca Museum. 

Ehandakar's mosque at Bandar. 

It is another mosque built by Hazi 
Baba Saleh in 886 A. H. (1482 A. D.) 
The Muhammadans of the locality 
raised subscriptions Sometime ago and 
brought the mosque in a good state 
of repair. The land belonging tc^ the 
mosque has mostly been appropriated 
by greedy landlords and only a small 
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patch of land remains to it. Another 
old mosque in the vicinity, presumably 
built by the same pious man was lately 
demolished and the foundation dug up. 

Ekdala. 

I inspected the Tillah and took a 
photograph of ^it from the neighbouring 
Tillah. It is a natural Tillah of deep 
red soil with a projection towards the 
north-west, which might have given it 
its name. ‘ There are three other Tillaiis 
close to it on the west and south-west, 
almost of equal height. 

The reputed fort of Ekdala has been 
sought to be located on this small 
Tillah. A close observation of its 
Topography is disappointing. No brick, 
not a single one, nor anything of 
antiquarian nature has ever been found 
from it or the neighbouring Tillahs and 
the Baid on the north-west, like all 
other Baids between two or more 
Tillahs of Bhawal, has nothing of an 
artificial look in it. A very shallow 
and harrow ditch on the north side of 
the Tillah leading from the Baid to the 
Lakhya looks artificial but it seems to be 
a recent one. There is no sign of any 
other defence on any other side. There 
are no old ruins, nor any sign of old 
settlement in or about Ekdala. There 
is a mauza of the same name to the 
south of the Tillah on the river 
side,- but that is also reported to be 
barfen of any antiquities. The local 
people are completely ignorant of any 
old glory of -Ekdala and all tell the 


same story that the place was a nest of 
Dacoits who gait on the top of the high- 
est tree on the Tillah, which still stands 
to reconnoitre the course of boats at a 
distance and fell on the-selected victims. 
Mr. Stapleton collected some dacoit’s 
missiles in the shape of burnt clay 
balls from Ekdala and presented .them 
to the Museum. 

Mr. Taylor in his Topography of 
Dacca saw the difficulty of identifying 
the site with the reputed Ekdala and 
maintained that the fort variously called, 
‘The Ranir Kots. ‘The Shah Bidyer 
Kot,’ or the Duduria fort 8 miles north 
of the Ekdala Tillah was the real site 
of the reputed Ekdala, where traces 
of a mud fort are still to be seen andi* 
which I shall presently describe. Thus 
writes Dr. Taylor ‘The fort of Ekdala 
or Yekdal is frequently mentioned in 
the History of the independent kings 
of Bengal but of its site or of the 
remains of any place of military defence 
he(e, there are no traces existing at 
present, and it is likely therefore that 
the fort mentioned by this name is one 
that is situated about eight miles above 
Ekdala on the eastern bank of the 
Banar at a place called Durduria, 
Capasia.’ (Topo. 112) 

This identification seems open to 
doubt. 

The Banir Kot or the Shah Vidyar 
Kot. 

The building of the fort is ascribed 
to Rani Bhabani, but there is no means 
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of ascertaining how old the tradition is. 
It is also known as the Shah Vidyar 
Kot, which name certainly looks like 
one of Muhammadan origin. The 
local tradition is that the fort was never 
completed, and though the builders 
contemplated founding a town, that 
was :^so never founded, owing* to the 
difficulty of getting sufficient supply of 
provisions in this wild locality. 

The fort has an inner and an outer 
moat, which must have been dug very 
shallow as they have almost disap- 
peared. Whereas, if they had been 
dug deep enough and made to com- 
municate with the river, they would 
have very likely been existing even up 
to the present day. The moat round 
Ballal Bari in Eampal, which must have 
been several centuries earlier is still- 
full of water in places. With the 
exception of two or three very low 
mounds and a small number of stray 
bricks here and there, there is very little 
sign of antiquity about the site. Dr. 
Taylor say, “The fort is apparently laid 
out in the figure of a crescent bounded 
by the river.” (Topo — B. 113) But I 
remember to have noticed sharp angles 
in places in the ditch. 

The defences of this fort do not look 
any way very strong and Ekdala, which 
twice resisted Firoz Shah’s fury is ill- 
identified with this site. 

At the same time it must be noted 
that the position of the fort is a strong 
one. The Banar makes a sharp curve, 
jind the fort is situated within the angle 


of the curve. With the moats dug 
deeper, the fort might have been made 
a very strong position. 

The place opposite is called Go.singa, 
meaning the cow’s horns and the name 
certainly has been given to it as the two 
sides of the curve of which Gosinga 
commands a fine view looks beautifully 
like the two horns of a cow. The name 
which is old implies that the curve is 
pot a new one and no erosion of the 
river has taken place from time out of 
mind. 

The Darga of Shah Ala Saheb at 
Gosing^. 

It is an ordinary tomb, built of some 
pieces of loose stone and liad at ofle time 
been surrounded by a wall. There are 
several other tombs close by, over which 
have grown huge Aswata trees and the 
supposition that there was a mosque 
near them seems probable, though no 
trace exists. Dr. Taylor says that he 
saw vestiges of a city, but I found none. 
The two deep tanks alluded to by Dr. 
Taylor and which he says, he was told, 
to have been dug by the Booneah 
Rajahs, proved on enquiry to have been 
dug by the Rajahs of Bltowal. 

The Dargapara mosque near Toke. 

It is a small one-domed mosque. The 
inscription fell off some time ago and 
got broken into pieces, fragments of it 
were brought to the Dacca Museum, 
but nothing could be made out as the 
writing oh them was very scanty. 
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Local enquiry elicited the fact that it 

was five generations i. e, nearly 165 

years old. The local Mahatntnadans, 

with one Ismail at their head are 

taking great interest in the restoration 

of the mosque but they are too poor 

to do so. They have cleared the 

jungle around it and cut down the 

overgrowth on the mosque. It is the 

only monument standing for miles 

around on the south of the Brahmaputra, 
« 

A mosque of the same age on the north 
side of the Brahmaputra in the Mymen- 
sing district at Egarasindur has lately 
been conserved by the Government and 
hence Dargapara mosque also deserves 
to conserved. 

«. 

t 

Egara Sindur. 

I visited two Hindu temples, two 
mosques, and two forts at Egarasindur 
and its 'vicinity. The temple called 
Ramkrishna Gossain’s Akra is in a fair 
state of preservation and is of interest 
being good specimens of brick houses 
built in Bangla fashion. The Bairagi 
in whose care these buildings are is too 
poor to keep them in proper repair and 
they are fast crumbling away. The 
other temple which is totally forsaken 
is a sumptuous structure having three 
rooms also built in Bangla fashion. Big 
Bat trees have overgrown the structure 
but it still stands firm. It is worth 
while attempting to save this fine 
specimen of Bangla Buiidihg from ruin. 

The two mosques visited are a 
mosque which bears no inscription but 


which on inquiry proved to be 6 
generations i. e. about 200 years old ; 
and one which bears an inscription said 
to contain Shah Jahan’s name. The 
latter was conserved some years ago 
and is repaired annually ; the first one 
has been lately conserved and notice 
has been served on the proprietors,, 

The two forts visited are the 
Bebuidha Raja’s Garh and'the killah of 
Egarasindur. The former one is a 
small enclosure with low earthen 
ramparts with a fine clear Dighi on the 
east. Tradition is silent as to who this 
Bebuidha Raja or the foolish king was, 
but he seems to have been one of the 
aboriginal chiefe deposed by Isa Khan, 
when he rose to power and founded the 
fort of Egarasindur. 

The fort of Egarasindur must have 
commanded a very strong position when 
the Brahmaputra flowed beneath it. The 
Brahmaputra has now dried up to the 
narrowness of a canal and the whole of 
the old river bed, which is more than a 
mile broad, is now under cultivation. 
But the grandeur of the position of 
Egarasindur can still be seen at a 
glance, if one stands on the citadel of the 
fort. Occupying the apex of the 
angular piece of land formed by the 
sharp bend of the Brahmaputra, it was 
almost unassailable when the river was 
full. The now-dried up channel called 
the Snakha river, whose old bed can 
still be seen near Shah Jahan’s 
mosque also afforded protection. The 
earthen rampart of th^ fort still stapds 
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«ibout 8 ft. high in places and the Buruz 
and the gateway still sho# traces of 
masonry construction. The Buruz or 
the Citadel, seems to have been an 
underground one, and the elevated 
place which marks its site deserves 
excavation to ascertain its nature. , The 
‘excavation will cost a trifling sum. The 
town of Egarasindur must have been a 
very considerable one at the time of its 
highest prosperity. Toke on the op- 
posite side was a big mart and seems 
to have been to Egarasindur in old 
times, what Howrah now is to Calcutta. 

Nalinikanta Biiattasali. 


THE VILAYATNAMA. 


A very interesting manuscript, 
belonging to my friend Hakim Habibur 
Rahman, has lately come into my 
possession. So far as I know, no other 
library .possesses a copy of it. it is 
named Vilayatnama, written by Iti- 
samuddin of Bajnour in Nuddea, — an 
actor in the drama which is unfolded 
in its pages. 

1 think he was the first native of 
India to visit England in an official 
capacity. The narrative of events that 
led to his being sent to England and 
the record of his impressions of what he 
saw and heard there will, I venture to 


hope be found interesting by the 
readers of “DACCA REVIEW.” 

The following is a free translation of 
of the first three chapters of the work 
by my young friend Moulvi Abdul Aziz 
Talukdar. 

Aulad Hasan. 

Vilayatnama or an account of a 
Voyage to England and back. 

It may not be unknown ^to the 
travellers of the time and men of 
experience of this age that I happened 
to travel towards England in B. S. 1199 
(1795. a. d.) Rare events and unique 
experiences which I saw and heard on 
land and sea would indeed form a 
wonderful narrative and a moving tale. 

On account of my being idle at home 
and without employment, my mind 
was not at peace and in a settled state ; 
consequently 1 had no power to hold 
the pen for writing the accounts of my 
journey. But my friends and acquain- 
tances compelled me to put the accounts 
into black and white. 

My name is Itisamuddin — the son 
of Sheikh Tajuddin, deceased, an in- 
habitant of Kasba, Pergunnah Bajnor 
in the district of Nuddea. ^t last, willy 
nilly I had to comply with the requests 
of my friends and acquaintances. As 
my object is to narrate the incidents of 
my travel in simple language, I have 
avoided the use of high-sounding words 
and the involved style which character* 
ise the modern Persian writers. 

The book commences with my own 
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experiences and the records of corres* 
pondence which passed between Shah 
Alam Badshah Gazi the Emperor and 
the king of England ; and also the 
accounts of my travels in the company 
of Captain Archbold Swinton (the 
gentleman who took charge of the 
Diwani from Nawab Jasarat Khan at 
Dacca in 1765). 

During the reign of Nawab Jafarali 
Khan I was in the company of Munshi 
Sheikh ‘Salimullah and Mirza Mahomed 
Kashein, Mir Mumhi to the said 
Nawab’s court. It was under the happy 
auspices of their company that I spent 
a portion of my life happily and learnt 
a great deal from them. I was a servant 
in tlfe court of Major Parker during the 
reign of Nawab Kashem Aii Khan, 
After the battle between Asadazzaman 
and the Raja of Birbhoom and after the 
victory I went to Azimabad. And 
having had the honour of rendering 
obeisance to His Majesty Shah Alam 
Badshah Gazi I accompanied the said 
Major Shahib to Calcutta. 

At that time there were eight Munshis 
in the Munshikhana of the company 
namely (1) Munshi Asadullah (2) 
Munshi Fakhruddin — son of Tajeddin 
(3) Munshi Mahammad Aslub (4) 
Munshi Abdul Bari (5) Munshi Md. 
Moyez a .servant of Major Carnac 
Bahadur (6) Munshi Mir Sadruddin — 
in the Sarcar of Colonel Coote Bahadur 
(7) Munshi Salimullah — in the Sarcar 
of Henry Vansittart, the Governor of 
Calcutta and ( 3 ) myself, 


When Major Parker went to England, 
he sent me to Major Adam with a 
recommendation latter and with a map 
of the way from Beerbhoom to Azima- 
bad and a Persian greyhound. As Bi- 
luck would have it, I could not secure 
any post. At last I obtained service 
of the Sarcar of Mr. Ashbursan — who‘ 
was Bakshi of the district of Jaleswar 
under Captain Knox. I served there 
for two years. I was in the Army when 
Nawab Kashem Ali Khan fought the 
battle of Gariah and Uduanala. 1 came 
from Rajnehal to Midnapur with 
Captain Knox. Under Mr. Burdett I 
served for a year as Tehsildar of 
Pergunnah Kutubpore. Mr. Ashubursan 
was very kind and noble-hearted. After 
his death, for a month tears ran down 
my eyes and for a whole year my heart 
bled for him and whenever his name 
rose to my remembrance the wound in 
my heart bled afresh. I never in iny 
life met another such generous master, 

I served in the Sarcar of Mr. Carnac 
Bahadur in 1179 A. H. at the time of 
the battle of Buxar in which Nawab 
Shujauddowlah was defeated by the army 
under Major Munster. I then proceeded 
towards Rohilkhand and Chunargarh 
where I had the good fortune to obtain 
an audience of the Badshah ; thence 
went to Allahabad and back to 
Lucknow again. 

When Nawab Shujauddowla through 
the assistance of fifty thousand 
Mahratta soldiers with Malhar Rao as 
their leader, came to Jahanabad, General 
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Carnac Bahadur returned from Faizabad 
to Oudh, crossed the Ganges at the 
ghat of Shivarajpur and there he en- 
countered Shujauddowla and Malhar 
Rao with a retinue of $0000 soldiers 
and finally defeated Shajauddowla and 
the Marhatfas. Malhar Rao proceeded 
.to Calp^ and Shujauddowla to Kanouj. 
Overtures of peace came from both 
sides. 

From there a start was made towards 
Kara Manickpur, where an audience 
of the Badshah was obtained who 
presented a Khillut. He then went to 
the Fort of Allahabad. 

At that time Lord Clive Sabet Jung 
Bahadur (the steady in war) being 
once more appointed the Hea<l of 
affairs in Bengal, came from England 
and having arrived at Allahabad for- 
mulated the terms of peace : The 
Subah of Allahabad, yielding 24 lacs of 
rupees and the Subah of Kar Jahane 
bad yielding another 24 lacs, total 
48 lacs, were to be assigned for the 
expenses of the Badshah. He set 
apart a sum of one Crore and fifty lacs 
of rupees and the place Ghazipur 
along with an allowance of fifteen lacs 
of rupees for the expenses of the said 
Nawab, taking from the Nawab 
Shujauddowlah Bahadur the sum of 
50 lacs in cash for theT'expenses of the 
army. 

The seal and signatures of the Com- 
pany and the said Nawab Bahadur were 
affixed to the two copies of the deed 
of peace. Lord Clive handed the 


Holy Bible to the Nawab and the 
Nawab in turn offered it to Lord Clive 
and shook hands with him. After 
seven days Nawab Shujauddowlah 
Bahadur, being invested with the 
imperial robe of honour took his leave 
and marched towards Oudh. Lord 
Clive then fixed 24 lacs of rupees as 
the annual revenue of the Subah of 
Bengal and got the sanad of Nizamat 
(governorship) in the name of Nawab 
Najmuddowlah, the son of the deceased 
Nawab Jafar Ali Khan and the sanad 
of Devvani in the name of the company 
Bahadur with a promise to pay an 
annual revenue of 24 lacs of rupees to 
the Imperial Treasury and confiscating 
all the Jagirs of the former Arrteers 
and Mansabdars. He also caused the 
insertion in the imperical sanad of the 
balance of the income of Bengal as 
Altamgha to the East India Company. 
He settled that Nawab Najmuddowlah 
Bahadur was to get an allowance of 
60 lacs of rupees for personal expenses 
and all the affairs of state regarding 
revenue. Government and the army 
were to be supervised by the Company. 
In all the entries in the treaties of 
peace of Nawab Shujauddowla and 
all the drafts and copies of the imperial 
sanads, Munshi Mahomed Moyez and 
myself, in concurrence with Mr. George 
Vansittart, were the translators. 

In 1189 A.H. (177s A.D.) I was in the 
service of the company under ColoneJ 
John Upton Bahadur who went to 
Poona Sattara to conclude peace and 
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establish friendship with the Marhatta 
Sardars. From the side of the Colonel 
Bahadur 1 used to go to the durbar of 
the Peshwa and Pandit Pradhan and 
Sakharam Babu and Balaji Rao alias 
Nana Farnavis to communicate about the 
writing, of the treaty of peace, the copy 
of which is still with me and of which 
Captain Macpherson and 1 were the tran- 
slators. In brief, my young days were 
spent happily in the service of the 
Company Bahadur and that now in old 
age 1 suffer a great deal is on account of 
my misfortune and evil days. 

A short account of a journey to 
England in connection with the dis- 
pat<^ of a 'letter from 3hah Alam 
^hadur The Emperor to the King of 
England and of the return therefrom 
without having gained his object. 

In ii8o A.H. corresponding to 1173 
of the Bengali era. Nawab Shujand- 
dowlla and Lord Clive, Sabetjung Baha- 
dur settled the terms of peace between 
the former and the company Bahadur 
at Allahabad. Having settled the terms 
of peace took their leave from the camp 
of the Badshah. Lord Clive obtained the 
Sanad of the Dewani of the subas of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa in the name 
of English Company and the Sanad 
of the Nizamat in the name of N^m- 
dowlla the son of the late Nawab Jafarali 
Khan and took leave of the Emperor. 
His Majesty, the Emperor, the shadow of 
God on earth shed tears while parting 
from Lord Clive and said, “you 


have accomplished the works of the 
company to your satisfaction but have 
left me without the services of the 
English troops till my installation on 
the throne of Delhi and the settlement 
of the affairs of the Kingdom. Now 
you are going leaving me hemmed in by 
enemies on all the four sides ,^nd by< 
people unfaithful to the salt.” 

Lord Clive and General Carnac 
Bahadur were much affected and grieved 
by these words and said that they could 
not give the services of the British 
soldiers without the order of the King 
of England and the permission of the 
Company Bahadur, They also begged 
to say that troops would be placed at 
his service as soon as they received the 
orders from England and that it was 
the best policy for him to live at 
Allahabad. General Smith Bahadur, 
the then commander of the British 
troops was ordered to attend to the. 
service of tlie Emperor with one division 
(platoon) of soldiers and the camp of 
the whole army was pitched in the 
neighbouring place Jaunpur so that at 
the time of necessity they might come 
to the help of His Majesty. — that His 
Majesty may feel secure Lord Clive and 
General Camel Bahadur assured the 
Emperor that they were ever ready in 
his service whether present or absent. 
Then Nawab Manirdowlla and Raja 
Shetab Roy Bahadur were ordered to 
write the letter of the Emperor to the 
King of England according to the wish 
of His Majesty. The contents of the 
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letter comprised subjects regarding the 
hplp of the English army, the comman- 
der of the British troops, the organiza- 
tion of the empire of Hindustan, the 
granting of the dewani of the Suba of 
Bengal and the friendship for that 
monarch. ‘ The letter was to be accom- 
panied, with presents worth a ‘lac of 
rupees, as a token of sincere affection 
for that monarcli. Nawab Manirdowalla 
and Raja Shetab Roy accompanied 
Lord Clive to Calcutta. Lord Clive, 
General Carnac Captain Swinton and 
George Vansittart went to the garden 
of Damdama and without the knowledge 
of the other members of the Council 
wrote the letter of the Emperor and 
adorned it with the imperial seal. 

This auspicious kharita containing the 
royal letter was made over to Captain 
Swinton who was deputed as an 
ambassador from the Emperor of India 
to the king of England with a present 
of one lac of rupees so that he might 
return after the accomplishment of the 
object in view. When the Emperor 
required a munshi to accompany the 
said Captain I was selected and given 
four thousand rupee.s as expenses of 
of my Journey to England and back 
from the Imperial, exchequer out of a 
consideration of my • past services and 
allegiance to His Majesty. I, too, owing 
to my youth and the attraction of food 
and water of that country conceived 
the ambition of sojourning there. 

I went on board the ship with the 
said Captain. When we had spent 


one week on the way the Captain 
took the Imperial letter and the other 
papers from me and said that since 
the Imperial presents had not been 
received the mere carrying of the letter 
alone (without the presents) would 
not be advisable. He also said that 
he expected presents next year and that 
the submission of the letter and presents 
would then be entrusted to me. Hearing 
I^was confounded extremely and I knew 
for certain that this excuse was not 
without some motive and so much 
trouble of travelling would be of no 
avail. Had I known this beforehand 
I would not have started on such a 
bu.siness but when matters had advanced 
beyond control and the arrow* had 
escaped from the bow there was no 
remedy. Helpless as I was, I resigned 
myself to destiny. Experiencing every 
possible trouble of journey I reached 
England after six months. In spite 
of iny seeing wonderful things I had 
no pleasure or peace of mind. The 
said Captain strictly enjoined on me 
the desirability of keeping the matter 
secret. 1 had neither the power of 
expressing nor the power of maintain- 
ing my peace of miix). I whiled 
away my time in reading histories 
and other things in order to avoid 
the anguish of my mind. I had 
then no inclination whatsoever for 
learning the English language and the 
beautiful scenery of England afforded 
me very little scope for enjoyment. 
After my return to Bengal people 
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found fault with me by saying that explanation should I give except that 
inspite of my living in England 1 I put the seal bf taciturnity on my li(^ 
could not acquire a thorough knowledge and admit my want of intelligence ? I 
of the English tongue. My explanation have no other remedy, 
of this would be the revealing of a 
secret : what should I say and what 
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*J^a( ^itf« •It'® 
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®iti«it®*n ^fiirsff I 4t«r«i®: ®t®i »i?wii ®<ti 
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•«5 ^5 »T5 *Rf5i"ft^ m%, ®t5t5 V* "’>'15*1 
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C’tcfefl ?fw C5 5®|f *rtw ®w, 
Ptws *rtt— 

C®t*11K*t ®t«f 5r»re*l^ 5^»I, 'dln’l ®t5 

•trail iti I ^5ti ®ti*i >5^ Cl cit^ti «i®ti I 
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ifll^l" ®f«®tlC‘l iflllfllisi Cl RtltCll 
Cltltll 5tc®l gf® ® wtltl l^c® 'licit, 
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51 Cl ifl I'^ltl ll*Ttf®l flCl 4111C1 ®tci 
W-^Utfl 4t®® I^C® 111®, ®t5l ltd ®tll1 
'1^ ftlfetci® Itlttl I til ®tl>n *tC5 Cl 

c®t*ia n ®® c®t*ia ^icifl® til 
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®fllt'«.t ®tltcil <5 Cltllll finft® C®H •tttc® 
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ufpti^ >5(^3 

^t^jTf?« 05^51 «t»rtsr Hsi >5c9ra f5^%, 
^'8tjtf?« <«<rtw ^*t 4fW« I ?C«ft^t?3 f5?P<ft« 
iSt6«lC^9 ’ICT 4''l*» *^»l’p9| igc^I? C'5’^‘1 

^inr I 0t^i *191^ a fi?i«ft^ 

aj^Itf? PT C'Ssr^l 

*rr<ri *»w, ws^CT CT 2 t^t? f^ir 9 i<sr 

c-v V\ H’fjaTS. * 1^1 ? 

^ *fl<rTCJT '^t^rs ^ 'Sftc3it5*n 

1 (f|5¥ nnCT uw c«i®il flf®'e 

r^^tlf® f^»I ! ifl wait? 
ft»l? 51? *ll?< afl£ai? 5l? 4??! 4^ 

51?^’ H^iSr I w »l>r£? aijar, ^81, sjt?^, 

?f?^1, ?I5 '« ^t»I 'Sl^r^ ?t?1 ??J ■Sl’^f'S 
I ?t?tfl1 ?S»W? ^J-iafl Tt?1 

in? f^ai Tsf^’lt?’ I ’Pt£^? 

^*1? r?r?? siffi c?ift^ ?sr??i c? »i?5»! f5is?t?i 
?t*l ?£ar? c>il=«f^i f r?i ’F?! ^t's I “*it?t?^,” 
^Jtf? «1^ ?^?1 f?a^^ ?^'5| 

^t«f?it«I 'S 

'«?si'S »lt^l9*lf??t£? lK?f£ai? 5t? ?? I 
«t* Cfe^ait? JitW? '«'«.«l%'5 “Topography of 
Dacca" atW C? f ?(?- 

’1£?? 51^1- 

C^aitW ^<^*15 ft??*! f??Jt« I *!«£?? 

'^’fai^C? 6t?1 f ???£*!? 5t®t? ft??»l 

f£*II I .flMtiai f???% 

fWt? I 

C«f»ll? fee’ll ftt- 

^*i 5t^t? ?ar-?f? ft£t r?:£nf?'B ?^?tf?aii 
llit£?r ^?T^5l? «l»!t? ait's 

C’f wart? ^snrwiatw? arsmtlSST ?rf?- 
^t'« SftW ?|«f?y t? ft??»l 'Sttlt'8?an?l 


?t£? ?^?trsai I >V88 Ini'? aif^- 

?£^ ».../ If? ^^jf f*r ^<s,i>f 8 O'® r • 

“>br^. Hj «{{ ^.../ Jf? ^«,9(5 If5 I ^1,^81^* 

It: Sffai^t'Bt? V88lr/' H? «f1??t^ ??,^?t? faiT 

f?^tf?'® ®? ««> fet?*! I ^?t? '!:^-^?U"t 

5t®1 CSajtW ?? I f ^t^t??®: 
c?f»i fet^l ?^£^ i»t?f1 ?*l ?c? r?aRr I 

ft? f? '®if^ t*?? ®it? '8 ^'® f?r?? 

«lt '5 O'® 1 " + 

,^£?? f1^— «??? C?£t sfl£ara 5t? ?t? I 
’^£?^ ?£'5 -Stt? 

I 4?5f ^t? '5t?1 ?? ?1 I »«?? '? ??■! 
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♦ See Taylor^s Topography of Dacca, t 
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®t®®ti®a f®f^® ®t®® ®tal i?t®ta t®® 
< 2 r®t®a‘®a ®t®i:® afaa ®®t& ?far® ®faatc5® i 
^ataua ®a§t®laca ®®®ta ®t®«f «t®® ®trtj 
fai®a ®c® a®t aa ®i ®tata ®taa ^atc® ^cb® 
®ai ca® I 

(^) aif®ai cat® aa® at®tta fanri®t® 
®ta® '®^a ®r<®tia '®t®®f®1 aica, ®a® c®a^ 
'®ta ®tatwa ®ta® c^a ®ratw ^a^® a'tta®i i 
(a) ®tatai f5a®t® <ii®t®tta ®t®® «t®^ 
®raai ®tf®t®cB, c®t®®® ®r®®a <®‘ft®> wt® 
®ta, ®tt®^ a'^®t® ^ta f®®t® ®iaiataa ®t®t«B® 
®fata ? at’^tafa \t®ja ®at« fataa®t® fataai i 
®a^® faa^tfl®! al ®r?c® ®®caa ®cf j#t® 
atfata c®®? ®fa ?®®^c®j ®t®® ®Tlt® 
®fa® ^®i faai c® ®ta® apa ®raca ? 

«a®aj®1®(>) f®a{t®aa®t®(a) f^a{t®a;^, 
«i®®ta «aff®a aiaata® caa ar®c«cB i 
r®®i '£itat®^a laitfira ®tai ®tf®, c®®- 
cat^sfa, ^®®fT ®at ^af® yaj ® fafaa 
«j®tcaa ’nafa ’^a fa®j aiaalli 'awta faiaa 
®t® isra® aa i c®Wai 4f®® ®r® ■®ta ®a ®r® 
aa®a ata®9t®l ®atat®taStcfe afaawr 
atarjt®taita ®t®® 'B®®® ®t®t®-*t®JT®® ta® 
fafaa 4t®tcaa ®fat®ii®, ®tata >®®f® ^1® ar»» 
^®jtfa ®t®i »aj ^titatatai i 

«rt®i® c®®ta f^®a®® ®a(®art® ®fai® 
®i®t®t^a ^a-f®nra ®it® fac® i ®it®u®a fait® 



W. 'e bar, i . [ w <«l. 


^tw f^^C« «ff^ WJ ’fftw '8t»l W I 

^»j«R, f^^- 

ora 1 r«*r<59 »n ntfaw 

c^t*nK*tl ^Prtwfin ^-fMt^i 4Tlr 

' 4«tr8 ftnW, 

»rtiu*tti I msrT'sr^t? *it>itf'if^ 

>tt^nfii <fm» ^?tt»nr 

R^fi ^1 'si- 

«%<! ^r 9 *t?PRrr 

I 'B;?^r?9|Rt4 

^fffi «rtt’?sr, Bt^l *i^c^'9 ^»i»i^t5! 

<^w»i«ti^ 5ttrw? ^^1, 

^5tf«f «W5 ^ftrai <ttc^sr \ «iR*i 

Wfl > 1 #* *ttr?i>i 

^Iw I •ii^w’r ^ c»rr^ 

. cwmatt?’* ^*ttit^5l «il flw lf%«[tc»w 
f5j^« r^?«l ^«ri- 

*w I 

>4 *r»W? <44f&J I 

a»^t« »lft*l^’ ’TStll Rr«(W"tC*W 

«iv<^ «tf5ii «r5tfl 


^sti ^5 ^*r a«-fi«t« 

f^i srmt’i'tsti w srt^i 

ft?f-4rw4fr 1 5t^t5 

JiTRi fir: 4 tfer »in?c^ »iwt*ff%rf 

51^1 sr’tw ’nfl^ »4^Sr *ft^ »ri 

4^51151 

Rt»ti ’^fir <4 jj'Bi c«r«iT« qjJ«rt4 

*t5:'irr«i>l I <44ttsr^ ifwtu'c^^rt 

’I'?! ^<641 } Rt*t1 ’l«CTr%^ fsr«f«tf4'5 

>(«4T ’«i5 4:fri-:j4-fHflI >tf*tf^4 <?r^4-«f 
«i’t f^n^sri ^firfli c?f4wsr i 
*r4t«»R?n ftf^c'5 Ftw^rsit, «t4tc:nr '54»n 

15 4^4 imi ^414, <flWCl4 #t4l- 

4t»I C^t5t4 f4 •lt'941 4t4, 45t4l »l<at4 4^41 W- 
4t4J *rw I >«i4c«f4 Hi4rf4% 

4^l»r f«rir»rf4'5 f444 ¥4Sr4 -sff® fWl 4t4l fef44 : 1 
W Hc 414 fejrr«4'ar i*r45r f4t*«4ti (i) 
C4'l^4 ’I5tf44 «4t®l, 'S f4:f4 

4144(1 (4) C4«t4t5ft <444t4t4nC4t f^4It4 ftf- 
f%^rff4 (4) ftjr-r4rtt4« 4^41441 »nfC4r arwv 
^m4'*r4<4 («) »rt4t«. 41 *ic4r4®ti4 

Rtr<4 4t4t41 414 \” 


SIwtciaRti I 



'e I ] 






I 

fStw c'st’Tt? wi 

»l^»| f?I1 C5C^5 ; 

«ff w c’Bt^fW ♦ttfil 5»i «itr>» c^ fl*i, 

I 

«i*t a«i '§[ai, 'S’F "fa3i«rtf^ 

^t*isf «ltM c»rrBl f^ati? csf^Ta ’i*ti *lTfi i 
^*1 f»rs[af¥?.*tf?tai 'St? ?t?i? c«t»i1, 
lL*i^'®»it6l ??i rttss? 'Sin c?*t I 

^<^t'ef»i 5tf%at5 ftis fwai, 
fs? ^tw? ?Wc? ?c? ^tt»»l ^ 1 

fss ?*iit cf tsti? at?? i]t«f Jttf? *tt^ f?isaifn, 

c?*t c?i?<i ?tt?f *11? aiTl-?«*t-'ss.f»i i 

catai? c«ft'5t'8 ?? ?Jf Pt ^’«r*'«s! 'a??t*i1 ? 
earn? ^fvw 4t?? f?j aiat ? pftat ars > 1 ? Ft»ri r 
atw-^tttatflf'a '«Tt?t? '»? nt^t? cavt 
•a c? c??'5t? c^pt? f?? c?t^c?c?i 'it? I 
aa^T at ?tt atr® aft's 'tt^, 'st’fi aaai i 
af?rB?F-?t?i-'t?^'s»i aatt? 'f^ttaii aa»i aiat i 

4 ^t»it? Bf'? Bit?n? #taa, B?l< »it®t? «tFl cit?l, 

' 5 j? «icsi« a>a^ awt ^a 5 t-c*it®l » 

aai ca^ *ta ajfefe afa»r, 'sa *a^ a?faai, 

??i-aat? i[f% cat ^at? <l?-rafa? cwjff®a i 

f?tvt? ait?? a?, f^t'y aaj a^f??! '^ttat, 

»l5»t? f??^< f? af?t'5 fa uiaa '5^fa ai attai ? 
cat«f? cat* a4t?l?{at»i '*rffa>i cafaa sraa-?ta, 

?tafj? atta ^rtat? ><1 'fffa'i^Slt? aaa af?ta aw i 


atiai t 







i I 

^'?1, '9 ><1? f«*T ^t^JCW^S 

<iiMc? cirr»(i« *(lt I f ^<5?1 ?t£« 

1^1 t«Ct^1 I (>) 

W5£ I «9^TJt9I ’ir<9 ^l?ItC«, C?«I’I‘I 
•Wlt^W, *I9»! 4l9t?r ^'9 «WC«f ’ifilfi <rfC^ I (K) 
sft^Tl *fW ^t?*! I C^tl, 

’I^, "11^? «Jf« 

w *iT^ c^ 'Btcr«i 

C^H *11 C^tH *l< "»ll 
vn I <<1 «sww? *r9*f‘>^ 

n<t ^11*1 I '5£’l 

• 

« C»I f*ic«l?f 

f^C^^*! 1^'«fi|t'® Snjfl'S ??£'« 

<ltw I cw »r, *r, 

'8 *« *n5l i’«f «lt<l ^t5 I 

fpai-Msr »r i 

tfWJf ftaift^l 9^^ •sf’FtH^ ^9 I CT’fsf 

fsat s’J 's W’^^- 

fap^l I ^t£’fl5 

f’lwwi 4tt«i^ -srwi^ n*r f^isr^*! 

ffl ^£4? ®rf*l 5^51 9m <StC9J9 

y[ ^£<’9 4^?l >9^ t9af I 9m 

c*9t*» "W *tw filfil^ ^<- 

(>) *ni^ f«n« ^ t5tw^ »tii^ f«7[f%; i 
< I « I V t— 'nt^wf ^T>ii wift% >niTit, Hiwft, («) 
»nF>i iwn 1 

(^) (nr41< ^ w(n c?« «n ftwn •tini i 
► iwnx— CTW 4wr*t ▼ftiici^, n»*i 

11 m twc^ if»nn i 


Ji’itwt il'ci ftrti- 
‘9' ’l£<1l f5S fnwi, ‘^’ ^£<1 ft® »I£<1, 
‘*l’ ^£<1 fsj C*t5£^l[, «fl1£ 1£<1 ftj 

itai <sr’?t"t ^fi£^»i I 
*it®i9', ’j;<5W, 

feai it^i 9m r*i£^"t *fr?iii£«*i I ^11 ^%i9 
13*1 1tl£«£« « C^^»I •t'O'lTlI *f£^1 

1*1^9 Mff9f«r£’t9 

19 It’l I tlfl’F ifil 1£« *t«’M 1t’f4:ifl£1f 
ir»I9l 1t£^ I Wf»t f«r*l ^1*11 fi£«9£*l 

»l'1*r 1^£'51, f*l"59^ ’H£'« ^£i ‘1*1 9Y 19 

9Vn\ \»l ‘If’ Cl lf*IW£f *Bt»1 lf^£*B 
•ttfirsil cnt9i*t fi*?t£»I9 *f£i9 ‘C’W’ ‘C1«’ 
fHf*1£'® fl'?tW ‘1’ 1C<9 lf9£« *ttfil£'5*l I 

«flt«£*r «5f 1£<9 flTB C’fl^l 

*1119 'Stiti 1£*1 1^'5 1 ri’Ultltl*! 

W 1£<9 ftif f>l«19 'Sltff% 1191 «l^1*r *ff9£'51 I 
f*r«19 ‘C9t1[’ 911 19 I C9t1- 

19 fl"t9t9’M'9 f»l1£19 «t#C1 ‘9’ 9£<9 CHl 
19 I r9«19 1^11 ‘9’ 1< ®B5tf9'8 19 

9f^9l fllftHI ‘9’ 9£<9 f*l«19 '®1t1*t9 

<«ir*f ’Pr99lfl£»I1 I Clin*! IC’fl I^CI ‘C*FtJl’ 
‘CVln’ "f9f 19 9f9I9l fi"f9t9’f‘f ‘1*’ 9£<9 

fSSCI* IC’fl 'Slltl ^f99Tf9£9f1 I «1^9rC*t 

CTH 9tt£'«£« Cl fl«lft9fi£l9 l4, C9 C9 

^f9'ff"f£9f»& m 9< ^£1, '«1ltC19 fifaf^ 
<21191 1?9lfl»I I fin *1*19 fiaf^fl <lt fi99-r*Jf 
1£1 1 1^« 1£1 19 fllft9f9£l9 

ftaifll^ll '«9>^ fl9£19 1"t9«^ 091 ^9 1? 
lO I 

■'em 9l9, f^l^llstflCO 9<9lfl «11l£W9 
951919 9959f'«^ "tCHI <2199 9< Ocif <& "tCWI 
'1<9t99* !9£9I9 fs® 9l9l 09lf9^ I 

C999 *f£9ni «r9£9 9< ^l£5 91^191 

^«»99 IC’fl 9191 *^’ 9t<9 ft? 1^£9f 



i ■'6 u«t I ] ^iwi i 

*ttw I cTt<f « %cir^ CTa *1^5 ‘jni ^t?i {■>) ^t5l prfa *t95 

I rst«t?tii «rw8i ’vfijc'SJj ^81 8T51 c»iTc®3 c^taf'e 

*« ^*11 I «jr®® ^farss? I <581 ^'5is»1#t •rf^ 

>151 "15 8t5l ^•I fil'JJl ftiflta CV^'SI I >niTStt55 

ItPifta iftftc? Ifil8tl5 >>C*» 85, f®iIt|.5l5Jl '2Hft5 181 I (%) ^81 5t8l 

■fl58 5f>rt8 8t<8 -SW^ ft® 8t8tf55 C^'tl 8tlWl5 C8 ft®-fsi<|si n ItW ft5 I 

8^81 I 5C8 <Sl 5®5ftt®8 *lf88'$5 5WW8 ^i:*! «|lf8 ^WC® C8 58«. 

5181, 8'S8t5^ 5P8 f»lf58t8 ftl815 ft® 5^ ^5l 18 1 («) 5^ 518*1 888C5 58 

5t8ft8 I 1 518158 ®1 8t5 C8 18* 

iM 

8t8»#t-8l5 8ftl 88 1 (») 1148 l8f It^ 
^ I ■ 51 1 ft® 5C58 ‘ftft®’ 1< iRlt^ 4 5C18 1< 

5l8t5 *(51 5tt5 ®1 CWlll C^ftw *11581 8l8 1 8f^55« 88 51 1 fl5 ft® ic8 ftf®5 iftw 
tft ^^18 5fft } (i) t8l8 8C1 ®lSl 1181 51 It^ ®ltl 8181 Illl8 «t5l5 181 88 5 
l|l 5151 5Ha1 8118 5« 8'S5l5. ; ll8l ll8ltl ^1 181 81858 88 I 
91 ( i 8T^ Cll®) C4t88 1185, ®8? ^18 f88l51 ■ 811815 5(85115 11 5lfft8 ^185 C5Rtl 

151551 1 ^81 5l8tr85l I (^) 8185 8185 18 51«81 8l8 I It8tl58 8(81 Wt^lf5l58 ft85aF«1 1 
’Jll 11818 5181 15181811 ll5tl lf881 51851 5(558 85815 ; 118181 8lf*t5I-'58t5 ®81 8*815* 
1185 181 51 1H18 r85l5l 518 5^155 I 8t85 ^flfl 5lf® 8f88R 1818 88 I (») 81f113 51, 

11181 8C85 58l8 1181 5115511 5® 155 I fl® 

11881 515158 818 518 IwRll 51^ 5^1 C58t 5t^ (>) 811®*? 11818 stilus 8t88 Jiftl ijl 5C88 ftl C881 

818 518 ltll8 <5515 1185 I («) 1158 1181- ‘ Stilus — An iron-pointed peg used for writ- 

ing on wax tablets. Perhaps allied to L. S ti-nuilus.— 
Skeafs Etymological Dictionary. 

W fw I %it>.i I— 

(>) 581 588|f{|8 *11 <JR8I1 51*81% 8 881 8585'i: I 8f851lRl5(. 185181, 888?8l 5181 818 

%|«V|»|— «J81 811811 1 r|r85ft %85^ 8®, ^ 8f%, 1151 

85815,558181*18181 5185 ll< f8f51l551 8 f8r6at nftplll 

(8) 8t1 ^ aw CBl5^8t8t< I 5|*« I Ir 1— ll88lU5 I 111 5C5C8 85 518 ‘It^’ 8l< HI C8pttl 

C5 C8Jlf%5l5 5811 {®ft) 18 HCiaiUftH 8181 81«81 818 I C885 ‘81518 It?;’ I >*I>V | ^ I -8t5 <15«88 

8188 18 I 8l8jft85< lf% 5185 I 

51 05 iJn C51 15518C8 5l5tf881 1 * I «•! > I— C8 («) 5811 1 1^1 1 58881 ftll I 1^ I >•! >»8I * I— 

ClJTf%5l5 ^ I C5t8l8 C8 ijl— C5H8I1 ( 818 ) 1 ( C8 ) « 8885 1 fs® 85^1 581 18 I 

5«5tft5l 1 (e) 818088 88^1 I > | >•* 1 8« I— 

(•) 5il 818115 ft «?! *l5ft"5t5 5815C8 I C18H 51 818® 81 811 8# Sftl 88 I 
ltf%5l88l I i nw I > 1— («) 5 C8511 8f85l 551 ftlH 58II ®«»I1: 51‘5%18 I 

5II in 51C88 I'g I 51® m 8J1 1185 j 8181- 8f%l'5 C5t8*1l51lft C5t88181 C8 81 51 lt8 815 
ftW8 C5^ 51W8 ^ftltHtl n!5ll8 I 85815 nfl8 5ftl 581 ®lt88 1185 ^51 1 I ftl® I 





3lf5ji8i5(— ^ ^535, I 



•t*!! >2r'5f« "hr ’ifi ^us I 
‘»jsi’ «ft<rjt'8 «t<rt«f I {'») <iif^ 

c^, c^ ’iRa >r5{ '9 ’fs j 

atai ^faai 

•, f^f^l f’Ff^ai i (0 

ai% 'Sit^Jil ^tve c?«tl c? «tt®f’l‘i 

<^4; <Hfaa «ir« I aifit ‘jafCTRt.® 

i 

cast*! »ltaw C^tsi mfij 

^t^*T aim? wfVc® ’ft'sai ^ta *?l I 

oil I ^?tc® cata fa 

’ift’M ’talc® »iait5? 1 c*j^ ®t9twa 
Vfta '2tt‘f*i1 *11 atfaai, ntfttfa atatt® ®tfftff 

’iwa <t!® %atlai t»r*T «rt<*ii ®fai®c«5j i 
^ftwa ®tCTi fa ®fa ca cac’a «rafta 
®fire®if a ®ata *ifafjreaa '«itfa*t®i caft i ®fa 
ar»ii®if a ca ’ifia aiaia "sfa ^tai atai f»ifaal 
f®f®ai ®a ® ^tatcaa aatf.® ®ai ^tal 

caffi^tai ®a:al: i ^ i awl i n%ai ®f® i v;« 8 i>. — 

r<t^aaaaiat^ apiraac'? arti atai 

®f«®a ^a I 

(>) ®aina®®a?atfa<r at.1 'i>i««!H— c>p? 

( ®tai ) aiat awa ®ati f*iftai Pi'f’Fal fa i 

t •nn* ntfl^ fa I ] 

(a) awPf^ faajai a«: i *;««i« — apta aaa ( aW^ ) 
fa fa I afa^ff a%aH f taai sjaai f ca i f laaf f i< 
iiin I «!*• « 1 — ca wrtt* (aai) i apifaiia ®mf ® ®tai 
atai faf f a I ®aaia fatPraaf ( f taifacaa ) aftf® 
fa I 

fa aaataai fa aci fai® ®fa pttaa. i fcaa-aw a®a i 

I * I— ca rtaii ftaHT-a' fa*faai aPra f ata ( ftattaa 
®) ®® ffn iaatwa fa i ®a®a ^alfaacf ftatfa^aa 
a%f® fai 

ftfta ff ff ai ft a%at< ®aai f ca i f wa®« a® a i 
Cl lirtt ( rtal ) I afifaiia ®aca faiPcai Wfai fa i 
fiiani ^liifaiicf anatPrcaa a^lf® fa i 


anital ftw ^?a-c®c«» '^f ®tfec® ’TTfa® fi i 
*«^fia ’4tf f tfeai *lfaa if ff ®fi ita i itai 
atif Cl '4t® f Tfeniffe) f ai itci ®titaliti 
fca I ff^ c®ti arai m f fat® i^cai ititaa®: 
can ®raai ii fii ®fiiai ®fat® la i aa««ii 
faifial ffffai fata f[< aa* -stna ifial citi 
la I ifaficia itfau f fac® ciii at®ii 
ltffca'< ^11 ici ffaai atn ivila ici i 

r 

cft fraati^ cfti^caj ilifti5a1f^ atn 
4tli ifa® facial ^tiff i^atfii i fiitci 
CHI ® at«il «i^ ®ti ^cf I iff ®titiia 
fiitii cm cm 11 ft? f ai itcf ®ca ®tiiai 
fiti at®ii cm itf^i f^a arfita f faci i 
«fl®a fai ifaffttH ®®ti Oai fttatftii 
ci^ w9 aifi ftitwiif ifii®tii Cl afafitia 
ici ftifiai itl f tfeal It® Cl ®titai ^twa 
fiffe ^tci 1 ®til i^CT ®lftal fifa iti 
f fail I 

Cfti ^iftf Ufa iif^if 111 aafta ®® 

itfati fftatftiii, f®fi 'Siiicf ’iita i® 
fifiai ftc® iftiati?! • Hi- 
ll cifi iaar®Jii itcff iififi i an *(111 1: 
ifii^ n I— Cl cifi laif® ! Cl ffaff®* 1 

f[fi iiattii fititfilif an fi; ’j^ita 1® 
ititftlif ®®ffa 11 fifial it® 1 

[ ai ^c< itai "fifii 'sric«?f® itii* 
ftifiatcii I ] 

’5(itiiiia mn ff ff aii®i fiw ®tii ®®w 
m it^i®n I aiti^ aiaf® m 1^ •, f®fi 
aiia itif ftiif ®a fiai 1 (>) ^ ?ti-itii, 


(>) a»fjri 9«r< 1 at® it«ia 1 
fail an Wft I * I «• I > 1 — 

Cl lilf® *tai I ftaal fcatliaHf ffT 1 aatii i® 
Cftittf ali^l catan ffacffti 



5|WI I ] 




9wa *i??l ?tsT I (^) 

<351 ’(•t^fire’H I >ii’F^t*r 

<iift c^ 

’t® C’ft’ttfl C^ ^fsial fwC'5 '*t?t? 

^!{ I (i) <iiin«i c?«itti:'5 

« iit^ffC’t?l »IC«fT Hermes nt3l?F cvfJj- 

ft«IW1 f.^WI I . 

»imt>il^ c^ ft?; I «i I «• 1 8 1— 

c? feat ( t?1 ) I ^ ’Itl's? 8fW t? ^(?? I 

( 'BWft ) 8r? I «;t?tftw? wt? ?«f9i 

▼? 1 

(>) ^8rt?: *1^*11 ?t«f*tOTJi ft?; f«fc?i ^8w ftw 

I 

«i|t; ^?> f*rft?t??ftf«i'^ 

ir?r» II I • I «► I ^ 
— •I?n^< Wt^ f«?, ??aj 
CT?l;?t ftiPwl wlU’8 fec^ %C^18IS| ’Pf??! 
n^ir 'g'5«rt^c’? (wftw orftc^ n?? 1 

?ttv it?t?tc?l 8;v:’TJ|3:ar ft?f j#t?vf?cv 6?ftf 1 
^rt< T*® aw II 

'b I «V I « 

— c? *i?i I cvftt? c? ?’P8i c?^^i ^«r?c?p? 

>t?ar? ?c?j i3?i ^c?, 'Btptftt’fs ?f?i c8Wr®trti 

??JT ’p? I ( ?cw? ) ?ft tBgi ^ftn ^t??t? ?« I 

i;?trr8«ejt??? ?i8w c’fi’ft; i 

»ib? c«?ti; f*|; 5 C'Bnf? 'Jw'c?'8i; ^ft?- 

fb«?«i; II ». I 1 « 
— CBfttt?' ( 8(<t^ f aitcmv ?lw(®'5? 

C8ItC¥) *if?1 ?Wi (fwft)- ftm '*fft??? 

’5?i?? ?8??t I ffeft c«t?t? ft*P^ 

«h|t? ?nw ; '■if? ( OTW? ) ^? CP^'Stftt?? 

ft^l ( «rTt? ^?i?: ' I 

ft) ^?»l c?i '^ftiltnf^i 

I? •«c?f% 5 •?? I • I *8 I < 

— *l?f?1?1 ^??1 ( CT^*l C*ltt^ ) ?if ««t'9 

Iw ^f?, ftft ( ?i *f« ) c? ?▼»! ^c?' ( ^tCf 
»t?tftw? ) aif«^5< ( ) incft ’«?» I 
*^?t?t^ 8i^n ?fiiw *itt?? I 


irt? »3?f? ■?>lt?t3*l fi?*! ajtCf I (-i) 

*i’9*ff«j^, ’ti '« 

csf'siaiti:^ »i^?l ?t*f| 

*1W? 'a 

C??'3l fS!l»I!; I ^?tOTC?? «tt? r??t?t 

f*i»r c??! ?t? I ’ti 'a 
’iff iw fj|9i I ’^cH? 

(letter) >a?t 'i^filf-istJ)? f(f?JC«l?ip | 

. s i 

'-tine? CMfttC'S 'It^ ftp 

511, C’l'^ ftl?? '51tlSlt®511 I 

(i) Hermes : — A Greek god identified by the 
Romans with Mercury. Hotli in literature and cult 
Hermes was constantly associated with the tnotection 

of cattle and sheep As a pasforal god l\p 

was often closely connected with deities of vegetation, 

especially I\in and the nymphs In the Odyssey, 

however, he appears mainly as the messenger of the 
gods and the conductor of the dead to the Hades. 
Hcncc in later times he is often represented in art and 

mythology as a herald As a messenger he may 

also have become the god of roads and door-ways ; 
he was the protector of travellers and his images were 

used for boundary marks Certain forms of popu* 

lar divination were under his patronage, notably the 
world-wide process of divinatidn by pebbles. 

- - K n cy clopaed i a B r i t a n n i ca. 
'rhis Hermes was the first (as they report) that 
taught how to s])eak distinctly and articulately, and 
gave name to m.any things that had none before. He 
found out letters and instituted the worship of the 

gods To conclude, he w’as Osiris*t sacred 

scribe, to wliom he com’ftunicatcd .all his secrets and 
was chiefly steered by his advice in everything. 

■—Historians* History of the World. Vol.I, p. 28X1 
(A Greek view of the origin of Egyptian History.) 
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C>S 15 *I ’f «*», 

<IWW« <llftl*l <i»t?l*t I 'Bt?T^ 

W «rt*l «ltlI1 ^C4 t C*l? cali ^t^J 
»fw» f«ift» «rtc«f ; c> 2 rw« 'scv? 

«l {'>) 

ftfll ( '*t<t«. cart? ) 
C«tt»l1 ’<FM*I I (K) ^^tft^l I5tt 

W f*r ( ^<T«. root) 

f*i<« ’I'ftcw csii ’»f?c'Btf*( I fc«r <iift 

^ar nfiift'si wtnf^ ’if^'s 

CTX<r s^t^, «t^«l ’ffflft'8 at^l ®«1 1 

'<tai*t sfc*! ?a, "W^f^ fsi^f^, arsiir 
««lf« c’lfi’i i('5iatc^ I 

^31 ’I’lUl I 'Slf'«»*t flUOlC'B ^tCT 

f^«fv, «f<5n tfi'^r® w^rs ^l?^i 

c^r cn c"itt^ *«ir i r*i«r 
cw'BW «raft"f ^w=3i <^V9 c’lt 

root ) 


(*) ^t'Mt «cn <34tt w J«nr^ ^rtcw ?«fpit; r. 

<«?R c<fc< ^ffil«^T'ftS C 4 «ri 'SCffK 

wr^; I >. h' I > 

— c< I ( ^<1^ caA ) 

B^tcar c«nii ^ft«tfiit»i, «t<i ata »n «ini i 

Iftcft ( art nataa ) aw arai cark, afai 
faa, tatcai aw faft’i astai catena atai a^trt'g''® aa i 
av^faa f«'e4ai t5ivi aai ^ai aaai aiaajfw i ir 1 ^ 
-<aaa 6 t> 5 |a arti at^ ( atfaai ) nfaata ^ta, caaia 
( nOa a«aca ) airttan aiaa atai atajtaf ( afaata ; 
^ftatcaa i 

(a) a; a aa< at5« ^ a; *}i<a a Hitfa <aat^ i 
S83I ^ aat ftaw attaa aai Sa«l3^alat: i Jr I a 
— caa atana cafaata caca art, arai aftata i<ai 
aca ai i caarn alii nara aaa nfaata afaai aiiaca 
afantfiratta (rta wa aatl ataa). calm cart 
crftataiartjca atai faw caa «ratt awai 


atfa« ^fill's cbIi afawa *aat ^tai ale's fanitn 
ata aaa ^aa^, faafv, -sfaja <2rt?f« caiia 
^a.aB alatci, 'stai ifarw atfaatfaeaa i 
rttijfaeaa ajtaaa atiaia ^a rttaal acaca^ 
cafawf^ I 

^arta fca afaai afaata a«a'«fa aa asai 
afaai ac® caaatfaaea atai atai 'ataeta 
afaiaa i aaf? a"l< aaatta w aai ala i 
lata 'a'f 'aiaaata ^wtfaa i «fcaia 
aaaafa aa ai stanza atfaai atatfaaea 
aa^ aai ala i aa afa atataiar afga ala i 
ata^facaf afia aajca '^4 a fail^a fc>a afta 
afata ata^ aai ala i aia^ aata atai aa 
atfata atca i laaa ata^ ataa aa^ faait ai 
aica aiea i ('>) 

lafataaa facaai aai al® i caaa ataafr 
wcaa faa5( afaa at« aai alatc? i (<) *<i|. 
area scaa atet i («) at®5l 5a 


(>) Hfwi «fa fallc® a^atli ata tai^wa aait i 
afcaa at»t rtnai portal acai faataaaaTf: i 

>i>*sias 

— aa aia^t ( «a ) farta aa ; ai^a aw ata ( ai 
ata ai ) j ( aca ) art fafi® aa i aicaia atai 
ata. fana « rtlrta » aatatH aaa atai faW® i 
(a) atam araartw ®rt®c«i asi atfartca aftai i 

a I ><•» I a« 

. — itaijt ( acHfa ) r«alt afaa af®ai an® i cal 
am®aaia (ma®a I’aca) 'artm ®faa«ai 
(•) wcjt; I irtJft I a®aa i trt?1 < Ifanai i afaan i 

»rt I afa I 

®5mi I cart; i lafta: i aaart • ^ariws t la'll i 
atat I ataa i >• | >♦• | a 
faatl I Pwtamwt; i afWl; i lar® i fmij la i 

atit I afS I 

faarti ewart • i an i fataa i e®a i art*c« i 

aiai; i a^am i Jri « 



'Q »R?in I ] fiitR. 

^w^rs c'f^i ?r? I *it5*Jt5i<i 

^t^C'S ^TC5 I C*l»1t9| »lt«l<tt5» I 

<l1l«l !*» ( 'Stsi ) ^t^5l«F 55 I 

»ICT 51 '!«’> 5t^ 1911 5?'® I ®t3*l 
lt^ll®»r '■?’« Itll flflhS 1911 5?5U^ I •I® 
IW Clllw liarJlFll 1911 5lltci I (i) 111^ 
111. flllWt^ itC^B Itlll ^ri5l 59J 5^*1 
IFCll ®11 f^fl 111 <1^1^, ®11 11 flllt, 
11 11 iiift 11 } fi'i iiitimi 

f^fl 1531 5^11 llT^tl 1C41 I 111- 

ciiti ill's fiiiiitcs ^ffiil lais^ it^tuci 

lirflf ititfi's ifiiTiil I (^) *^1 1^1 fliil 


— inift ifw 1911 5iitr«9ii } ir’pv.ii ifi^i i«,*ia 

llltfltll I 1911 ClU 111.^1 ( 51 ) « 111 Wll 

iftl ( 111* llllficn ) , 19'i1 ( 5=«r ) 19"ir«* 911C9 
*▼1 IfftHftll 

fllUPW* Ufais filll ( l^l ), liar* ( ufat® ) fll*! 
(I’D <•! (1C99) ftlll* fir®* 1«1 (lt|l1'51); 
11* Clisifill* IW llH ( 51 ) icil ®f**lf51 1 
sill* *1*1 ( ifti 11*1 *1*1 ) ir*i* « n[*ji* 

llllflCH I 

iicsin: i Ill’ll: I ilT»5 1 ii^WJ i iw 1 1"® ' 

t**yi: I >• n«* I ' 

IISWI fl*)C9|tC»* 5if* CStlllCl* iftS, 511511* 

ifis, ifiritiisii* ifts *'#iti I 

(>) ci^fl: ! fill* I ifimifii ss^fi isiit i r*i*t i 

11 1 I'j’l^t I 

slim 1 1*1^ I ifi;! I iw is*i I 1*11 1 f* 

> I >*8 I 81 

— ClSlll (l**^)lfll l"11*15tci 115C*l-fSp1 
sn (sii) isllli (511) filif. sitlit 

*1 1*111 51 1 ( fsfi ) l*ic*)tci 19*1 55*1 ( 91 ) I 
(9) i5i*f I jft: 1 51*11; I 5*5i; i (**: i ilfl: 1 5*ilii: i 

51*1; I 

111: I 5«*i ?*s*: I iciilt: i sfi i i *f*i* i 

IS I *1%: I • I > I * 


^1^ I . Ooi 

^ ^ 

sics Itl 5* sfinril* ns 55*sfl^ lasst 
flljwtis *1% 411 C11C5T15 S5SC1 ilStHsl 
5l*tisi I ica isistfin* nil ii^ti ^vn 
ilc'scsi I n(ma nii *t 5 t* 55* 5ii •sn 

C«lf*S 5* S ^5tl «tll ItlSl lt*l 51* I 
lls sfi* 5Sl* S’^Sll If^Clft 51515 51*1, 
St5l SC5 ifes S ^l* ^5 5llS *ltl* I St5tC« 
111 '9 51 ltC5 I lisfi lf*flS, 5t*l Sl5t*1 
115 5t*S I 55* 5lC"t Hn*It5( Itl 51*1 I 
4CSI5 515* «*5Sl II 4561 CllSl 51151 ifl*! 
1511 Cllll 51Htl 51*1 I (>) 5S41 


5®5«l5tf*%, ifflfiSI, f**ItltC5* ll'Sll* 5^1*1 
*f9«1, ( « ) lim 9l*1 l9l* ( 5fit* ) f*C5 111 if*- 
C®«1 ; *H1 ( 5<t9 f**Itl1l5 ) l5Si1, **St, 

454 5*f*«t 11S5% 49^ 1® *1*1 51*1 I 
(>) ®5;i 55C*I 1*111 CUtll I ifll I 1**1: 1 5f*J 
f*w I lien: I > I >«8 1 •> 
-*iC5* 551* Ullllll ( 51C*1 ), ^*11® fi*c**11 
514* 111*1 5**11 5W1 I 

tnf* I *is I iftfisi I l*lfi I ®lfi i f**: I *1511 1 
t* I i«f1f*i; I 

S9l I ilfi I fifisl I 1 1 Infs I iftft** I * 19 ; I 
i**r!: I i*fs I > I i*i8 1 8« 
-*15 *ir* 551*1 C* 151 1^41 *151 (HWl, 
1191*1 ) Ififis 1***F 15115 mil ; f®ltl «95 
( 1<K ICl ) S5tftS, ( 191 lie* 5 1511* fill ) 
5511 5C*1 11 1 1S*J11 9'5i *151 151t5 lfi*1 5C5 I 
4| 115 ®r*,lf*ri® 1**5 *151 ( *1 is ) 5** ICS 
5C®* C*5IC®C11 I lf*fi® 551 C* f®l 551*--S1915 
fijflfi® ICl 9* ; *11— fiftit 115 ® If* I 5C*W C* 
191 11 *1*1 4? f«l 591* *15119 alt* «t*l fit* 
®S lit* 5f**1 C*5l *t|CS«l ^r*9, IS, n, im 

45, cm, Is*. 5#, *1S I 

f*i**i 55 1 ’ftsii:i ®*csi mfsi C5I 

fsi I flif^: I Hi; 1 

5f* I 5* I 4*11 1 isitft I <$^51 1 if9; I c*i*fs; 1 
isi: I iftn I *» I *1 1 >• 



I [ w tro, 


5Tfil CTflt55 

*ftt, ^C<IT f«5? *ffillf^« *t?i:iy ' 

oil f%n «f^T? ’Tt^J amiltl WtfsJWSf I 

«tCTtHC«II t«lft'5 ( ^<t'V 'Bt^tfwltC^ 

fJTf ^t<H -SJ’FM 

— w CTft^’fn (r^r«p ww) ft»v ?iw, 

C^f CTf W W r«f^ ^fVlWCt^ I «^*tCT CTWfWiW 

( ^<1"^ f«iaiwti ) »i«J Jifil’f I cmt'i’H*™ 

*tft« ( e8t^ ) ^1 1 

*tt» 1 I fe*t I ♦rtvs I ’ll* I i iw I 

anEp I W1W I *fc».i I !.• I •< I >1 
- -( ^wm) *t^if ¥f, ( ^wi) *t*if^ ^»i. 

( liarp ) ij«p w I 

^ I wi I I ^n,*i>i: i %} i fai^ftf» i 

« 

e ' ’wPr I I 1 

— ( « 'ijftif I ) (Wt’iTfirc’fw w 

«i fin I *111111 t’rtwTM niiu 

nfw I I I 

ani I 5 I T^Wf ' ifiCTi 1^ ' if1^ I lltl I 1 I 
c^tn? 1 nfi 1 11 "1 I tear i % i «n • 
— wntPriif *1111 fr 1H1 ci^ *i«ii«, nwi 
n#ini*ri iw nfn nfi I an « ^1 i^n «iii 
w I jw 111 ^ citi tew warn ifiw ii i 

ii'ti I ie I iw; I ^ I citi; i twi i iiti i an: i 
filfft I 1 1 1 iTO I « I I » 
iw I CTti Cl twei iPlw ^wi, aw, iti, •^i, « 
Hr fw^n 1 C 1 iti itn i»ri w ) iif«j (twew) i«w wci i 
Wift cittwiiiw •wf» ti i^is I 

111 itiwi i« I > I I >• 

-^1 CIttW iwtil Wfim ( 11 W11 ▼ftfi ) iti iw 
ftatl^l 11TO-tlf1 111 wi I 
twfH.itficii Hftwirtfwfti: I 
twwtfwijrwi >hl» 

-iw 111^11 til ( itn ) itii Iwtw. 
w#:itfl tartw, It! ifW twtw ii wct i 


wii itn 11 1 itwitw itwitl ifir® I ti1 

itii aril it^wci ci norm lot iw ia®n 
ntiw ii itt I ®*tfifiifi« i4it iten ntiii 
wficnf? Ci iticii tti ifiii iw « 
*ftwi icil fitJtil nfiitfiCll ; "fif n 
fiwtii wfiitfiwi I icifi fiKtiCi 'Sti'fn 
( or root ) itTii nfiitficiri • *11? ti flWi*l 
itil WiPi i1 iTi fi^il wfiCW I'm 
ititfitwi I ifificii ?i iww WHii i 
fwn cwti irucit wtfi wfici, ntiti ifin 
ntfl’ fiSl 'wtfiil i5t ’ti ii I 

i'tiTi wttii it, Ci, if, ii, *ti, ii, fi 
iW i?c3i icir Ci f*f*r wfci ^til nfi 
ntfliti ifiitriCii ifiil iCI ii I 

nii iiii lii,*tf% i^c's ciil iti, 

"tiitii ifiil >1ii -iliiglli tl^itcni, ititew 
nti fitsfii i»fit'5 *ftil iti 11 1 i'giti will 
-wrsiw i<cw cit iw nii ill ii I nti "ti 
'itwcil «tijn itin *ttii> nti*t w, m, t, 
% Ilf cii ci\fii } wtitari ni 

ilw itci 11 1 ittrcii tci i<w*f nni 
^i.*ta iiitfii fill 'Btiti fii<i >stt« i'sii 
iti 11 1 nci id ii i-ii iif itil ii ^i 
inir^ iiii's I 

8 I 

*ji:il itiii ciittitfi Ci fiai ii 'lii nnw- 
nfi fid ijiifi itittf, ‘Ciitd ^iTi 
fiwtifi title's ittii fici itiil itcil 
^itiii fidf? I iwlacii ftfiti'^ 
ftwi itnjei idi I {'*) 'lid, Citi Ci fi?i«. 

(>) itw I i i fiitii>c* 1 t I litiitt I *iii; I ftain I 
it(^ I fifiiili I « I w I • 
— li r«wii1 1 ii-iKIn itfiKt, (ian itijd 
iwi ificitii I 



«I!TO I 




»I^<U1 1 ] 


C'TW « W ’qt^I WW '«(f«f?« 

^IW I ^t<PI « 

•ttW I ««’P 

fc*r ^twfl 4^?it*t 

•^^T ’VfiWUiSf I (^) w4ft* «lf*I9l 

^W't'Q Wtl ^tf I (^) Wlff 

wt^i *(«»rv 

(fijwi) ^a[| (o) <n <|ICTU 

^it<tji ’vfirc's <itiii ^fw I r^raf^^i c«it^- 

^tiri i 

c»it®f?i’r? ?s! I r® 

15 ^ c’T*? 

(» I I w I I in I 

I *fft I '8’r< I I 

— ®l»r«fi®* ’^’i^f'a'r^ftit ’ii®in. ’^ar 

nro f>i<li*i 1 

M ?i®rt ’j®; i 

^ftcm «i*® 0 vi^8i 

®citi«r, c8n-l«Ef»tiT ( « ) ( trn^ ) ys 

« T»t?. ’rnn «“»! n^Kf I 

(«) 1 ft I ®ftii 1 1?^ I I l:ft; 1 np®^ I 

ft I c’»'jai I ®5iW^ 1 ftc^w 1 I « 1 %<> 1 8 

— CBt^tftcia n'® ’®t^nv®cv, « «i 

I orvftc’ff l<ta’»»r?tii ( « ) c*? ( ft* ) 
f rti ftmiin I 


ftarew 

ftmc*! ftnft® I (i) HI 

1c®ja ®ic® stipcaia »ifi w*i 

41**1 ^fH® *^5tc?si I (^) 4®?t*i ^lifa n^c® 

fttm «urft ®al *^atc* i («) 

®<‘faiaia 8(® cwfn®’ ®*i Tt^c® *itw I ‘tifftrc® 
ftftai’ *CT ai ^1 «»ftl af«® I 

r** ®c<a *11? a fin® <iiftn itii- 

*t«IC® ^fit®5{ I ‘f®W5 *® wfitc®' fe<t?® 
c®*f <nife I ®ta 4*itCT ^»n CT 

‘ft!®®’ "ftf c^w «it* *®al ’aft *1 1 

^<lt*lt«(Jt* I 


(>) ®nf^ I I fea I fe I fti®w: I I ®ft f 

I tar | * | «v | > 
—Twsx (,%9) *\ («^ ^tV9) »lft 

vfa I afti 1 

(«) a; I fnTIf^ I '®ft I I I ^ I I 
ww I ftn: I • 1 8» I 

— ftft ( rfti ) ftt*ft ’’waa ®tf ^ft®t»ni 

vs ( ft? n’?® atui ) -n sw I 

(«) w. I fw 1 ft®9^l®^ 1 ®a ; I I n*i1<— 

MIt® I * I 81 I * 

— featftii? a<li® ft«|%® ®1i® ( ai 

afjic® ) ^ft ®ti®a I 







I 

c>\fki^\ ^tf«, f*ir<r>i mf«’, 

f fe»i ^ti^, 

’I’J ?« *i«i ftsi 

*»ffl*t'® »itw I 

5W?f C®«*«1 C’tw fiff%»I C’tl ’Itsj CiCT 
C^t»l^«ll-5»|B«I 5tW, 

*1^ ^tWi I 

TO? f 

t?tC? ??* ^f?»l 

f ??•! >5? I 

f w ?C*i ^tt»j ?i«i ?w 

c?t^-’^t»ii-c»it*j 

r?»r»nr •ftt’f 

ii»rtwcH '«[w I 

’ft? ’^^l, 

TO*’ '®^’ 

??w ^tf^*r I 
vB^ ^r«r- 'B?ins»»rai 
c? c^i8 

^■^ '<w Ilf? ftw 

•i^ I 

ft«l:^frr 5 , %•! 

f?w '«? w, Hti*’. 

fsrfiJW? *1? CW’JJ? I 
*itfei*i? «ti»i «tw 

♦n c^fiifi '^w ?fipiw, 

?w wnn Ww I 


'B^ ^•lt««|- 'B?! ?? ?♦? 

w? ^f»i>f ?tBr, 

’T«W? ♦ifH’ Cf C? 

’rf«rt^»i HBi’Btfe ?w, I 

w4 

'B? «H:f^*ftrB - wfjrw? ?i?trB 

c«t?t? fef a gw TO!^ 

H?fir«i "1^ I 

5 TtBt^*l 4 tc? ?lw 

<8? ?r*rnw, 

•rtf’!*! W I 

C'Bt^ C«lw? CV% ?tN’ 

5.W c?ta gw, 

W '9'B, <81^1 «t? 

TOtt*’ "A ?f^RtW, 

Btsr fB?r fJfBfar, 

?i® 5t«f-ii»n '«^ti «t*i-»i?i 

ilvtf^Tt»r ?t9 1 


wt^itc^ra I 

»|W C^f %'9 CW ’?ntWtBt?t? 
4l»|f«— ^ \ O ««rt I Pearson Jlt«^ '8 
Andrews »ltW^'Q »<WtW »<IWW*l • 

fi(lt« tt«t? M#iw ^r?i ^WW? 

I 

fSlit? tt?1 tW? millionaire— 

^nihr iiff?— wjrt? I 

WIB Wt^ I cJftl^ Wl’l^ ^c?— 

iniwtn «? «t? ?ww I 





‘»«r '« i ] 

cwcn* ftiw w fet^l- 

wf^ I f*r* f?: r>i>Ti??i, 

f^: ^fi»i'«fil »I^W^ 4 3 

I tfs« 3tr«f 3tft 

C5W fwc«5*l I »lfi|Wt»lt3 *I<r 43 C34t3 I 
«rt33l tf3l »Itt«33 « C*I 

43^1 3twstt>rt??wfi • 

Mft'lt’rt 4WtW «J"tt«— ^Tt3! 4^*»l^C53 
*rt^ C«tW 

4^ *tt^ 3tt33 f«'53 

%1 3tff3fr3 ^^3 C«ft^ 535 5f33 5» C53t3 I 
CT5 53W«3 455tf5 C5t^ ^f^5t31 I 
4t 3l'^ft «rt3t^ 5flW3— ^1tC3t?l 5tci3 
^«l^l 3fi[5f3 355 *rr5t5 

C5t5t5 I 4| 3t^3 45 3tt5 5tW3 ^33 C3'?t3l3 
3(*53 3tf55^1 C3W 5t351 ««tl5 I 5tW3 *tP3 
fWW <tt^53lf>I ^tit5— f535t3t%55 I 4^ 5TW 
55T5 5£f J C3?t^ I 

Wf5tC53 45(5 C5C5 “f f«r" 5t5t^ »t5tI53 
45^ C553t3 f5f53 I 3f5 553 5t^— 5C3 f5C3 
453(3 C5C3 ^*(3 ^Ht ^£5 I 

^(5 5(3 C3t3 ^;3 5C^ I 435 

f«l «fl3C5 55C5I C5f5f5 I ^5(5 4£33(C3 
C5t5t3 3t«1 5t3 3(3 I »(t5t5 C5C5 513 5t3 3(3 
5lt3t 4C3 ^£33 ^53 ^£3 ^tC3 C3t5(3 
•(tV3l f3f5C3 f5£3 3(31 ^ t^r55 3£« 

33ilt3t% C5£5 4£3 ^3(3 3[t3T3£«3 C3(^&(5(f5 
f5£3 3r(33 3^f5£3 3£55 I £35 .4(53? 
3t£3art?t ( 

3(3(3 5(£3 35£5£33 3£3r f55 5(^£5 I 

5(35(^f 3£55 I 35£3^ 55513 I 4^ f5J t(3l 

'td C5C3t?5 f5£8 5(5(£'?3 5^£5 4(5(3 55- 
1I5£33 5(£^ 45^ 5£^3 5C3 3(3 5^£35, 3(3 


.3*jt 

3(5(£53 3(3(£53 35 4^ 55 3^ 3t^ C5£< 
%3£55l 3(5(3 5f? ^(53(3 35 3(3(f55l 
45?1 33 5£3 r3t3£55 I 3£, '!tf5, 5(3 4|f|5 

3(3«5>3 333(5 355? 5fJ( I 3£3(35 C3£5 
33(f 5£3 C3£5 33 I 

3(f5 35£W£33 ( 3f33l^8 ) 3£3 3t£5f^ 
3(3 I 3(5(3 *5 3l< f33('^ 531 5£W C5nH 
45J5 3l£33 43(5 C3C5 C5£5 f5C3 3(£35 1 C3 
5’f55 C?(f5» fldljl ?(?5(£53 5(£3 C3 53f33 
lf3 '4(51 ftc3f3^l t(3(3 3(^3 5(£3? 
.f^(f5>1 3ll5ci3 3(^i 435 '5(3 3(#( flRf 
3r3-'4(5l r33 I 35t53 <3 f33^£55 1 

^C5r35(3 3'9«l f5C3 f5f5 3£55 ?(5( 5(£35 I 

3(5(4(31^ <3 531 531 513C5 ( 5(3’(a 5£?3 
55 ) ^f5 f5t3 fsSi C5£3 I 'J^f5? 5(£33 55£33 
5(3 5£3 I C3C5C331 C3c5. 43l 4?^ 5(£5 

5£3£3 I 5(C3? <8(5 3f3 '4(3t3 I 3(3 3(5(£53 
4? '!^f5-3(35l 5(IC5? 55 f5 C5C? 3(3 ! 

3(5t£53 3(fl5 5tl?'5(5(£33 55(3 45?! 
33 35C53 3(5(5 3(t5 J 4? 3(5t5?1 ?131 3(W3 
3(3(«£33 35 "S®?! 5£3 C3£3155 I Public 335 
535 43(£5 C33(£3 3(r5, picnic 5((£5 3(£5 1 
5(C53 35 3f5(5’t5(^, 5(5 5(5 gC51, 5(4(3 35— 
555 531 3tC3 I 353(3 3(331, billiard 

room, 5f38, Tea lIouse55r5 SKlfirw 
3(£3 f 4? 555 f3f5C53 Al9£3 3(£?3 ?5tlJ 
C33 £5 ®5<.55 3£5 53 I 4 C35 45?l (53(55(3 £35 
— 3(f5 3£5£ I 3(5(5?(£5 ^8£3C5 £53C5 43»?1 
33355 3«33£33 4(3(5f« 3£5 3(331 53 I 5£5 33 
£35 5(33'4l£3 £5(5 51(3 £3£5 £33(£5 4£5fl 1 
4 £55 415®? 45?1 53(3 33 1 
?13(£5(5(51, ( 3(5(5 I ) 

%9Pi?9r4;iri 





ittftw fV ifH 'smi*! 1 

fiK»i ?T<tt«i-»it^f, 

^tiiw c’^wsii I 

'^I’Tttw c"tt’P’tt«n, 

^ ^ s?**??!*?, t* ^1^t«,— 

WC^I C^f •fffl’ W I 

1*, 

c»i I 

c*i^ if« 

srti c^t*! ^«tl 41 «f^y«c3 1 

isrtf^Ji '5iinr5?r JTtfeHra « 

«if«ira-c5^ I 

( *( 4 ^ «t^Tftr 5 ? *»3 ) 
fNi I ^r«5^n’rtc»i 

sfftml caltetc^ 

w I cwr»r c»rt<ttc*fj? «rN, 'st^fa 

SiffiT fl^sT, #t*r*r, I ^•Jt*it* 
«ftfi*l JFTla «tfawcfsi-"r^ ?a, ?« ! aci wa 

*ratwir I* 'sffti'ensi— 

*Ws*» ^fawsi I c’ttf^’<r«»m ‘^ta 

tftw fiR*rf« ^faa ?’ ^ «trac«tf— ‘f^ ^nata 

vfaatff , ca ^tc¥ 'sjta ’pfaw f’ »itata 
♦ 

^aa aacaa w» <*i!i'5 aai^fireaa aiai tt'pt^ai 
*lt< 'Btfac^ia— 4 fwa aitata m9 ?— 4 
fftii .^i^a a^a *itia %atfaaiaF ajfet^ai 
caai calaj, ^af«rl atw ^ai *tfa*^< ^?a 


baj, I [ aw* 

«tWiaa aaa, aasr, fta— wrattaa ®*ttwi 
^twa 4 f«*nKai^aa^ ^tftrat jr^if 

airajt^ alati^ i va's afaattaa— 

**4a^ «ta aratt*t«1 wti: aitaji «ftal^f%r i 
aaft^’F a« aai ’afaai a^tfeai aja^ifa 
^tat^caatlatcia i fs'saf^^faa afaaa fa^® 
^faatcfa— ^«.af%a ^rtiaftaa aaf fa<a 
affaattaa, ca^ aw aw afa:-stattwtaiat^ 

'8 4w«^t a^w fac^, arfaai faatwa i ca 
fata .'wta-'swta acai la araar awat^ a^ata 
'etai apir 4a>?l «taw f^arta caarta— 
faaiia alfewata ^ac’^a a« -atatiaa 

caitat'o atlata -awtaa at?— ataata ^aaaca^ 
'stata aarta aw af^w atca i at 4aSl ^ata i 
atfejatw atataaatia aa ^aatat atata 
.a^l W a^ua I ^tfl'stiaa «it? «»^ta 
afaai taaifa^ a?atw i atataa'stta aat^* 
aa 4fattaa f^a ®wa cafata at«ai ata i 
4af6l feaiaaa fata? ^f^ata aw atfaai a?c^ i 
. ^aiai vawl taa, ^aial r^a, ^awi aap 
tp at'ctal— ?ata? ala afaat ^ i aata 
'afaaaatca ^^ara ffta itwtaa i at-'ata^ta 
af^aa aa istata, af'aaiafa aHsaa aa ^tata, ^^ 
acaa afaaa at'® 4tata 4^aia atwia aa «wtj- 
caa afaaa-c^'laa a acatafaa afaa aai afa 
taaaira artaita a^ai affeiatcar fta ata 
afaatta i 

aatata tic’ll ifatta aaaaa al aa- 
asata 4tai a'^ata fw afaai •tat ata ai i 
ataaWtca ^aafa ca»[f*ra aaa 'Stata a?* 
faaw a^al ®itw aitw ar«aa afaai aiai aftiaa 
aaa fafa?«taa atfaata afaatfttaa ca afa- 
aaatw a^acaa aaaaaa ^aa^ca alaa 
v^caa afaa ^faa.>taa aa i fcat^a at?r- 
aata a^af a ^Wa «iaa ^ta^ i tata 



Hi I J '« I . •'d«^ 


ortftlt, c’l'^fht r^ir®}! 

al?*l 4tMt«fR— C’ftsi C^fts^ 

?? f*[»lttc»l C*lt C*ll 55, «fl JTtfej*rtt3 
5f?5tCf I «lf«5^wa 

, Macdonell 

,It is somewhat curious 
that while there arc many minute stage- 
directions about dress and decorations no 
less than about the actions of the players, 
nothing is said in this way as to change of 
scene. 

There were no special theatres in the In- 
dian Middle Ages, and plays seem to have 
been performed in the concert room ( 
tr^n ) of royal palaces. A curtain divided in 
the middle was a necessary part of the stage 
arrangement ; it did not, however, separate 
the audience from the stage, as in the Roman 
theatre, but formed the background of the 
stage. Behind the curtain was the tiring 
room ( ), whence the actors came on 

the stage. When they were intended to enter 
hurriedly, they were directed to do so “with a 
toss of the curtain.” The stage scenery and 
decorations were of a very simple order, 
much being left to the imagination of the 
spectator, as in the Shakespearian drama. 
Weapons, seats, thrones and chariots appeared 
on the stage ; but it is highly improbable that 
the latter were drawn by the living "animals 
supposed to be attached to them. Owing to. 


the very frequent intercourse between the 
inhabitants of heaven and earth, there may 
have been some kind of aerial contrivance to 
represent celestial chariots ; but owing to 
the repeated occurrence of the stage direc- , 
tion “gesticulating” ( ) in this connec-^ 

tion, it is to be supposed that the impression 
of motion and speed was produced on the 
audience simply by the gestures of the actors, 

fey® 

C=?tCT1 f5»I ’ll I 

« ®?ic®« sitfei»tttar 

Jit^j^«»i ■si®® fe«tw»t ®tty— ^<11,— 

— t®ltf? I 

MacclonelU® fefv— «lt?l*l- 

®tl»l ®t®C®5 C*!®*! ’ll’iyl 

f?»l *11 I W*!*! f«tfT 

®faiii®^t® 5l® ®^*tfe f5»ii 

®?® ®f®*iwy 

*i<»i®tw Ht? fe®^ f*iiittt*i i ""iffesw 

c*i*i«iir^f^ ’^r»iw *tfiife'®*i c*i’t«ijnif^ c®® ? 
*11, cm® ’ifij'ymf® sn*i 

I C*l'1«ljf^fil 5tll '*l®tt35 I ®®C«II ’JJf ® 

ytst®t3i ^®c*i’t<ii ®t®tc®m»t? 

^91 m*! f^m*itf*i wt: I 

fest® ®tc»^ *1 1® »i<f*®* ( 

*wi®, m*i, f^®t*i c’ljt^stfii m*i, 

«R®, n®t®i «i®f®c® m 

y^iitc® I ®ti»i <n »i®i®? 









^-•r otRc® ®n I 

w? 

V «ttf*t*Tt< »! Iff® 1®: 

<1?® <«rt% «ic^"i *rt® »R«t^ I 

H®fU 4®«f1 f®®C*t 'If'l'tfl vfifl « “it is highly 
improbable that the latter ( chariots ) wer^ 
drawn by the living animals supposed to be 
attached to them.” 

at^rt ww® ^ait^ 
(Wfllt® <4’«a[l CfMI f^HtW « 

»lPi® »Rflt«rW ®^TtC®«t! ®ftl® 

® *»®« 41^15 siI&lTf®«WI 

®fiis 5^ai ®f®sti-®tw «*r, ®.»i ® *ttar 
®fini at9i ^*tw"r ®tt® 

®f^ ^*15® ®t®«®®1 4t®Pf8 

®^iitwi wtw ^® 

f®f^^ *f<t filial ®finri I ’f<n— tarf®«. 
<tJt*f fSnr< I ®r?ir5c®*i— 

^f»iw ^c® 

f®®?® I c®ff®® ^ff 

c® ®tc®, f®®t®1 ®c® I 
\®Trw ^*1 } ®r®tf 
^ il®flw ’fl® 1 T*t ^itft, 
iw ^ ®«1 

*lti«t c^® ®^i, ®t®1 

onintr®, viwni— ®t®i® 

ft®® ran^® c®®— 

ftait®®! ®T®®®1® ^fftc®?®®- 
c®®t^ ®ft^®® ®rrc® 

®!i®ft®i 

®H^ ®®?t®®r® 

®it®®*i^c®® 



f®®®1 lt®®Wi 


®®r®^5®®ti, ®®f®t® ®^n ft®w 
®ft®i c®f®c®®~“ft®®t^ ®?(® ®®® f^ft® 

®ft®1 ®rt® ®ft?®ft® ®T®t® ®®:®'® «it® 

®®M® ®®®® ®tt® ®^i® ®t« 

®<;® ®tf»i ®®c?t® ®®r®®t®i, 

®ni® f®®w®®af ®fei ®ftt®N ®^®t5f 

4® ®f®® "it®® ®ft®i ®tii® 

®'?t® ®®®*ft® ®ft®tw, ®®t®i ®v®< ®® *t®t< 

c®f®t^ft®« ?wt®®i»rr®t®j 

1® qpr ®ft®® atft® ®ft®tC5 r 

®t® ®r®® ®®t®®m 4it®t®® c®ft ®ii 
ate® ®®® fti^® c®fte® ®t®®l 
®T® I ®®®tt ®t®ftf 5ftt®a ft^® 

®® Si®® ®t® I c®®tt® ®ft® »rr®t®i 
*ltt® ®i, c®®Tc® ®t®, ®tai « c®c®® ^r®®t® 
®t®l®i ®fte® i ®t«® sfteai? ^f®®®®iCT ® 
(®t®®®®^r®®ft ®f5t®®tM®l, ®f®® wftt®® 
®f®iar® c®fte® i 

®ft ®%®tt— “fill®®® ®5®tt c®® ®tf® ®®: 
fai®t®j’’ ®^® ®®®t® ®5 ®® 

C®t®11 ®ft®1 ®f®t®c®®— “1 should lay it down, 
in fact, the chief thing is that an actor should 
imagine himself to be the character and 
the audience will imagine that he is the 
character; that is the real art of make-up, 

I should say " 

4t®t® ftl^— 

®®t f®: ®®t ®t®t c®t®iftf® ®®®1 ®fl®, I 

c®i c®® ®tt®e®tftl: f ®c®t®®wi ®1 1 
® ®®tf®® ®t®t®i ®®ft *Wf® ®®®® J 
-r^ft^ C®^» ®t®*l1 ®1 ®f®lt® «t?® 

«tf®®f ®® ®1 1 ®®®®f c®t®, ®ti®, ®®^®t« 

® ®i«^|l® ®t®® ®ftr® ®®l Richard III 
®ft® ®®tCTt®® ®tW »®f®F® f[f®®Jt®'®®tWt5® 



'8 ^*<11 I i 'St?!:!? ! •ir®?!? C!H»1 I «*i» 


Our highest conception of an ac- 
tor is, that he shall assume the character 
once for all, and be it throughout. 

H. H. Wilson 

? ««f f! irnpft? ??1- 
c? ?t&i«ftta[? f6af*ftfe3 
?t^1 SIWI C«fTtt%f?ai*Tt? 

ittpi “c?STOT? f^5f»rt? 

f*i?^ *rt'9?i ;tt? ^ 

7JSV «it?i f?? Sit, 

f!?1 4l?fsi'® fl? ?1 c? f^?C? 

H. H Wilson 

“The scene may be considered to be marked, 
as fn the French drama, by the entrance of 
one character and the exit of another, etc — 
silfec’F? at?? at?? C? 

arc?? ^fitc-ac?? «?!? ?<sn 

wrcf— fS?c&« a?fr?c? ?? a?t ?r?- 

?tl< TtiF^W? 5?t?? ?f??tl?? <??f 

f?^ ?? c??l ?ttc«c8 I 

!tw H. H. Wilson 

We liavc already observed that it does not 
seem probable that the Hindus ever knew 
what scenes were ; and that they substituted 
curtains for them, I 

ats? ??tC?tB?l ?tC? I ^t?t? 

!f?t? ?f, ?f?c?^ ^c?t? f?«Ts 

?f?fl ?Pni '?ffl C? ?T??t^ 

fl? ?1 1 

“?f?catf!! ftatc??! ?sf!" ?1 perspective 
drawing C??tW ff? f% ?1 !t?1 a?Wt 

?1 sitt, ?^?t? »l«t??r8 C?t? ?? ?t^ I 

!ti? c?*? c!t? f?'? asst? ?? 

cf f? ?1 1 f?l ?<!? ?tf?W] art#t?ftaf 

t*fwi ?t?l ?f?f? !tni ?vtmi a 


rBiI-?i;??t«> «>tfs? ^IS? ?tC5 I «3F ??5C?^C?? 
^t? «i?Jtc? ^?*?1 c? fsa?? fs? '5W? at?t? 
?ic? I ?t?t?c? fw?cfe ^c?tr«'« ?i?i 
?<?) c?f?t'5 ?t'efl ?t? I ?f??tl? ??J8 f?!- 
atf%ff«? ?<?1 ?t«?-?st? 

t??r?!5 ft? IS!? ?t?i ftf?! ?f?- 

?1C? \ ^??t??C'5 '8 ?ft?<C? fBac??1 
ftf?? ftF?? ?<?i ''ites I an? '?tc?l 

fef « n?i ?ftc'» ?tw I at artfr? fta- 
fttn? c?? ft?’4*i <????? 'nntf ?^t? 

?fft?i ?r??t? f??s ^«.?t?? nf?m? I 

f?!???w ??1 ?tli'5 ?ti? c? 'stsen? 
c?t?? ?5 att#r? I ni?! 

f??r??C'5 I Im- 

perial Indian gazetteer atW ftft? aitC? — 

The English decorative art in our day has 
borrowed largely from Indian forms and pat- 
terns. The exquisite scrolls of the rock- 
tomplcs of Carli and Ajunta, the delicate 
marble tracery and flatwood carving of western 
India, the harmonious blending of forms and 
colours in the fabrics of Kashmere, have con- 
tributed to the restoration of taste in 
England. 

Hindu Mythology atW 
Tiie remains cf their architectural 
art might furnish the architects of Europe 
with new ideas of beauty and sublimity, 

?t?«J '« ^?1 ?» ?f?wft c? 

?1 ?^W ??C«? ft*?? 

«^?tiR ?f?i« ?tf?? ?i I rBar?iir ?l 

?Tf?fl? <2WC? ?1 Tft?tw ???1 ?ft?cw W 

??t’9 ?!? ?C? ?ftfl ?l? ?f? I f?t?- 

^ «ftt? Arts and Crafts of India and 
Ceylon *«?! ftl ft?- 



’FrtR '6 I t 'Ssk ’W, 

cent call ^f«- “*HJI W*ia" l«J<t ^«fl Wilson 

C*l^ «lf»l’ft 5 CTfVc® *tmMH-- ^f»it«H{si— A splendid subject for spectacle if 

Gupta (style) 320 to 600 A. D. sculpture well managed. We may doubt the success of 
and architecture ( stupa etc ) at Sarnath ; at the Hindu mechanicians in representing the 
Anuradhapura ( 2 nd century B. C. to plh mountain and the snake, the churning-staff 
century A. D. ) ; sculpture and painting at and rope, or the agitation of the mighty main 
Ajanta ; painting and secular architecture at from which sprang the personifications of 
Sigiriya (Ceylon, 5 th century ). health and beauty, and the beverage ofiramor 

I?1 C?<1 C^ "1^1- this was in all ^ probability clumsily 

C^ ftW ^<$> 1 ^ f 5 »l 'BWH contrived 

^f«r '6 siTl I fl 9 l t* *1^1- ] hut the gods and demons were 

'il’P well-dressed and better acted, and with the 
*11 1 patronage of a Rajii, the conflicts between the 

«f*TS ®ll ^ hosts cf heaven and hell for the Goddess of 

beauty and the cup of ambrosia were no doubt 
got up with no want pf numbers, or of splen- 
?55rt« fVS^ 1 «l dour. 

'«Tf»l*f »rT« I f5<5- 

ftW« f 5 »l 'fll’t ’tW, «l^f« 

l^f ®IW I '« 'St'fW® [Tempests, combats, and the 

storming of towns, may be represented, and 
W I '®C’l all the pride and pomp of war, as horses, 

CW C’tt'81 ^^*1 elephants and cars, may be introduced.] 

’I’Bl Pir<t Misi 

cnlwnl c?<n ^tn. ^f*nrl 

Cf *1^*1 ^<11 c^f^l'5 HI 'Bt^l HfH’l fH?|C*t ? 

Hrt ^trl ^1*1*1 HH1 fHftCHU CH HCH Cf CHHHtW 

iHTt H* Cf ft'JHtfrltrsraSHt? IC’f C5lHmt»r hIwi IJI HHaJ 

Hfestfl*! I *1? Hf? <<1 CHJtHHtfW 

Htfel HljCT flm 

I C*l perspective Htaf, ^^IH HtH Hi CH 

drawing f%Hl '5«1 IHTH CTHtHUtH ftcs Hfinl Hif f«rt H 

H, H. Wilson HtCHH cur- HfilHtfl ^Hhl 1 

tain I CH «4HrHtai HWH ftH 'Stfl HW I C^HH ft^l! 





^fir«trfi«i>», ^W9i « *tfiis5ir at^i 

c*i^ «trt fwai f«tr^f 

catJUf^vf’t « 'sr^^it'Bw c^ 

f«tf? 4ttr<sT »i^»r 

<«t«rr5» ferns sw sfcssjsitt '8tsi 
5Ffsi« ’itf^ ^u 'tfsmrtfs arsi, 

S<tW»t’fsC MK f«tfw c’^’tst-fsfss 

^tsi’fitffe’RWs ,^tc»ii5i fsss I ssri^re? 
«?4*i s%c9| sw ss «Tf»r9j 
ii^*i ©'ssrss ^9 4^4^ I 
.life -JSffe ^tS'SSi CS 

SSHS^tS fe’ts S5ts firsi ^StS 1 

t?l SJST^a 4SJf*fC¥S feffet S?C3I« >JS»II fs-Sts 

Afire'S *tts1 sts ^1 1 

c«iitr«fsws^t<!t ill's sst'Ss f%tsstc?*<— 

•^tlfsrS! ?CSl% »ItrSC«T expressions ^<t«. 

^?®Ts »msf '«rc*»’p fe«.f^ fils strss sisfcs, 
^tstm sitijlft?ys ^ts4ftcn sjfits- 
CSSi’t fss® s'istis, WSi'l 

'«rts c®W'8 ji ss ^1 1 *itij"ttcai ®ts- 

«fSf|>S WSf 'Sswffs® ’SSJS’fC’IS <11355 

•tt'SSI Sts I” 

*rtfel1tt3f 5|tiT-4f«*IS r®Si*t S’S^tCS 
fe*lis*t CSWI S^SttS ®tsts vflsSl^WtSSS 

f?Sl ««t 4SSf CIS ^fss I 

‘C’ltS' «jffescss -sfesi’f fe<1WS ^C?~f4s- 
fststs, fs®s mi, ss, ssrs t®itfs fsms stc® 
cit^«rcft ^fip*lt®, fsmi, ifscssi, fss<®i, 
sis«f, cssilfitm, '^fslT®, af’ss, ftlfsitts 
fe®itfs firsts stsi tsts ^ffess ifsts r fsets 

d C 1 U& or exciting circumsUnces SH St^C® 
lies I 'Ilf^tS ®TC^— manifestations sil 5C*I I 

“cstis ffei 4r®ts I "itmiri, it®s®i-w^® 
1 ^sicsi stsi <stms«f <5tstt® S'® srt 


fe^fU vSSI ^SSI CS"? ^nts S^d 9 

cstst^tfs SSI sfsi ®tsnr5i-sfs®, ®tstd 
i^itssn:'! 'sapst®, s.'S'si®i, tscss mmsrl 
C5il, <8 fsststfs ss I stsi flWdS 

Ntf® mstt® S« « 'si •v^ss, fls:s"»f, !Siffe 1 , 
’pitess sisi std I it 9 sls- 

4jffe S^CSIS cit® ss } fe®s 9 SSICSS 
^srtis sfs® «S« ^15S cstscss sfs® ^sts 
«iffesjfv s^cs r 

fisss* sic® ‘S.S'Sl festsss fsc®fs— 

* flS4S1S gsi5t#t S^S^^S %|SI ststs WtlS 
ssfssts ,ssr sesarstse® cs Sar f^fscss ®ts1 
a^scs® fssci stesews s®s® s^n i sesar ms 
mfesi SSI 'sss® sfesi 's^fsstsi ®*it*r fef*tsi 
sfiisi ®t®CS ®fscss “S^lflSS! fjltfes «I 1 

^tsts C5®S1 sis” I * , 

stifsus c«*sfefasi— mfss'’?ts fifsii «rtfssi 
SSS cssfeftstc® eftst^s cs fS|C®fe SStSId 
mats cs«i SI, cs sicss fscs sfsstci , “cssfeftsl 
«lt®S stsi SFStSStSI 615 C® tsstfsi, »SSS StSCS 
stsi S^>tls1 Iffesi etsts cscss s® stsi S[fec® 
mfss” I 

StfSC®JS ®t«tcs «4®S fitess sr®ts Stfe I 

capts SSC® ®S® sfs sfsstcss— “fssts, 1SS 
'e 4ffes5sl5ss stsi c^ts ®csi i sap fs1t®s 
®fssts SSS captes ?s ffrs « fessi? sfecs, 
S'S'lStS^‘1, ss ss fSSC® ffe tos <9 s« 
4®tS ®fscs I CSttS estesfs fess 
capts sics fsffes <scsts[S sics, cscss 
■SSI, ms ssf s[ffec® stffecs, ®cits call ^siv 
stfscs I c®ts 4Sfts capts sics fsssi sitbs 
sics, fsc’pcss sfs® mapst®, 

ifscs I sfsicss fens carts sicn 
q^smsfs® SiSl ®s^, ®s'ssi csisrsmtsl <9 
fsfss 9WS ^fent® ifscs r 







'e bK*, I 


4 f^*rm CT 

^ffH aw ^»ji aii’f c?<it^ftii*» I 

*»tcfeifl «»t*i I I 

nthttara *nTCiF 

WtPl CTt "ItCIW '•(f® »IW* 01^1 «w4*» 

wll vfiritfi I ^*tsitw « 
»w^fl •rtw'e 'H’*F^ witt’if «tel5 

fifftcf*! «ww «r» wt’fsiTfir’tCT' »iri« 

*»i fwal *itft *n I *iftc«f« 
iL^v(i9i 'swB^ ^tferttcsM ^rt'<jt*w 
awn nfitnrt wtwtan vtw «t^i Ow 
nnntfe'BH nsn %nntfl 

»f« I cnt ^wwrt > 1111 , 

ntfn nwtni a^w'e, ntn at nf««-»imw 

ntt i 

^fltcwarntn wtPttJ i 


( ^ ) 

»inii ’Pttn ^an ntcn * 
ni? ftfn’ nwwtfn, 
cait«.nt«irtl 

ffetf ^annntfl atfni 
cntfV*r®tw ^fn-wtcn 
«it*tnt«tini '«tcn, 
W’rt* n«n ^cfl nw 

mw nt^ nWfnattM! 

(o) 

^»jn nta ^n<CT 

wntfl wn »itfa’, 

C’l'tfiP*!' V? 

Wntfti n? ^tfa i 

ftnww ntnw ntn ' 

c«wi nf 9 ’ wtn^d attrt, 
a inw cw nu— 

atcn ! 


I 

( ^ ) 

^*iw ,fipir]fwncn 

itijli life CBt*It« itfh I 
^-atin fnsi-attn 

«ffl watn '4tw na, 
mjtc^m cnnnNi— 

antfta na«F wn i 
lf>« awn wn ntw 

Wntn w« iwitftl 
ntnc^tntn faiw ntnrti 
KWJ nv «tn^fh I 


< « ) 

avtif •I'Bt* nt'5Tf nfetir 

caW?rnf% f^cnntfn, 

CBtntfl nn c«nt'ntn% 

c^tnt?! m ^tfa I 

atfnm fa feftfcatcn 

cata^ntam atfn,— 

nta CBtntw f«rai ntnW 
nca? na atnatft i 

SiwnfHBW irfir i 


( 
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fN '8 ^Tsl^SWN I 

*11 I C’lt’f W f*1if^fit^ ^<tJ ^1^1 

' f^S «ftt*1*1 *11 t— 

-^<t*r5:, ^*{^1 «ftr*i c’l ^*1 cwrtfl *it*^ i 

I^t*l C»ltC^^ *im *«J 

CMvi *ff£*i <<’^^1 

*ift '^tc^ i c*ri«l^ c^t*i *<1*1 

«rtf*i fT*ii ’qf»ii'« *tif^ *11 1 

^W's:, c'rc«f? ^tw<f1*ft ^if^l 

««^&1 »I??I ^t*lf5CiJ cif-fttc^ ?^£»I 

C^t«( *PIt^ ^’TWU 

««H51^ ^«tl C’l St31?f« '«1’l^1 

*ij't%?c»i*f<i ^9 ^t»it^iii 1^*1^ 

f^f^sl <it£’F I 'BUtm 1^*1 Util'S 

^*11 «itt*i I ^«'5: *tsjl«, fl^iwt’H" 

«fHI I 'll? a, *f^^l 

fr^tii *1^ *f?j8 i»tywa *r«<ttr*t 

f^wl <itt^ ^«.’» ’i« ^isttfsi ri»i 

<tt£^ *11 I '*^<t«. f^’i»l «twf^^i *tfl'*t1I 

f5r-4*l^ 3FtC«f feel's ^llw '9 

5^*1 5tfit *111 ^tc<1^ «tfrt C*R^, 

^*1®1tl*> ^<1^1 CTti?*! '8*1*1 fl*1l*1£"l’!l 

5? ^*R1 C«tf^fil ^*t*lt*«:81t *1R •8?rt?*ltt«F *11 I 
515^:, a(^«r*i f1*ii (Rtc^ir *it'»t «rtf*i 1 
*rR^ C^TH 88 858it9I 81*1 8tC8 I 

♦tfirgt**? 5188 8Tt«8 ( ^881 5818^51® J 8«r 

8t8I®tC»l^ j8f^8t8t C8^8i 8«lt»(t8 8W 

nr8f8^ 8i8t^8l C88, 8f8« If^tW 8«8 
^8t8l C8t8 « 8tf8^ 81 J 


f8aRtf8t^I8 ^818 8Ftf88t8 
'8Tr88tf8CT8 1 C8t8 88 C8 ^T8t£?a 
^tf88t8 ^1881 8C8V8t£«8 881 C8*ft 8t8 

8t?8l 8rt8 I 

1?t8l « ?f«5tt88 fasi ^I8tt88 «8t 

8<J« I C8t8 *88r88 8t£8 <88 #|81 8t8 

8f88t8 8t?8l 8f?8 I «lt88t88ta 8^8l88taRt 
818 C8? 8t8 «t8£88 '8T8t8888f88t8'9 8<- 
C8188 8?8tt8 I 8t*l-^8t'«.-C8t88 881 I 

C8t8 88 88t*(-^-8t?C83 8f8 8t8tC88 C8^ C8f8 
8ll8 81 I 

8t8l 8^8, 8W8-8H«8 88 ^881 81*1.18 
*ft?8tr8 I 8tl8 8t£8 881818 8tat8 8?8l l.f^P5 
ceil 8f8C«f58t8 “6t8C8 88r8^H8lt88 C88 
8f»l8l 8888 ®l8«8t^8 8181 8Ul ? 1[f88t8 
C8U881 #t8C8 8slf8^fi8tC88 C88 8f88l? 
•1C8 r 8lf8l8 '8ir8t8 f^8 8«1 C88* 

C8, 8*^f8^f88l8 818^1 8l8® 88lC8 

881 8C8C8 8f88l 8tr8C8’J -r88 ?81 

f8 88, »tt8lCi58 8l8 81 C88«t8 8l8 C8 W8 
81881 C818 88 8"'li ' r'i8p88l888^C88 aUlfCsi- 

88C8 8?8l 88-^18 «t?t ^8 8f8C8 888^1 
*tic8 I <8? naRa 88-i8t8 ^al 
?C8l8lC8r8®l8 fatfawRCaa 88II’1®8‘1C8 881 
88—881 81881 8f88K8 ^W? ^18181 C88 

8tra8i 

81881 8888 88C8 88? 8® 8ir8 81 C88 
*118188 8?18 888: 'S^il *1< 8l8I (sentence) 
8581 Spat'S 8lf8 I 881 “8888 • • • 8f88lff 188* I 
C8?8i8, “^8lti * • * ^f8atfft88” I 

“^fa8lf?£88’’ 8aF <*ll8l8»[a^8 ’®*(f8^f5tal8 8811 
<*8^1 C8lil ‘C^C^*!’ a581 iftci 'iRIal 8888 
8tPa ? 8tt8? “8*l.f8^r88l8 C8 88al f8 f 
4 i\ *1(88 ^ ^1881 f88— “8*(f8^P8at8 

i” 





uwr*t ’wn *nr i c*(f^ 

»Rwr »rw c^ ^*if*t 

wwpw I” ^ 

Wf ^tf^ 

c^lcw c»!Tv, martw? c*rTv 
»<i¥^f# cwc»i?t cit^ ^f»i5i •r«f*it«tt?*fr^ vfsit- 
c^t*f fft*i *tRiw fif«nn 
C1WW? 

sn, cw«r ? 0>i 

^Wt<». ^•Ot*t^ f«»Wt*l1 ^filt'5fft«l*»— 

“win?, fV ^ 

'trtfNfC’nf ?• 5»?t"fl Wsf »fTCT« 

'irtOTtsm ^flfi I ^f*i 5»ti>r 

flsn ’it%^ c’ni a« ‘^t'6- 

c«-ft«,' twtfwr® 

•ififfl '5t5«arts 

*ffaf5^ I ^'S'^a ftwa 

c^c’ttf*!^ *(na[ 

s»tCT fa'at’vta" 5\"»l< I 

^fiiai i ^t«f^T*r ^1- 

cwa c»itaf->itfti'!ffj fsni(iif<t« *nr&i a(«t5fii^, 
“’WH ata #l*», wfitw ‘»i^«i i" 

^taai c|?i vtate auar ^*9 
cwRar atf» ca wfnai ffatwa «»— #tatai ^l* 
caa ftar— ^ta^a^.ltalcaHacaa 

fla aatar ■at atat avi wta, atat ^tatcaa ^- 
aaw «(caiaa aaa i faptawacla a^ai 
aPicayff *ri I «iaai tfatai ait^fata a"affa'» 

Sacred Books of the East ap|at»lfa 
^»t» at^a ala atital aitaa "Statiaa aat« 
alawfa ai i ^aai ttatai %aa«, ca*tta aaa 
arf^hi *itj« -Srfaatfta aaj ^taaii ^faai 
faatawa ^a *itiaa ^aaft^ aiata 'atfaatiaa 
^atiaa aata af»n«f« ai i at Tta a^ ^ 


•itatt #lta ’lat’fa ^faatfaatai ^amaa 
% ^1. ’a, a atwt affaatfai afaw atai i 
^tata faata, 'sta^at^a i?Nl a^»i>i- 
attaa a*!? '8 »iat«r ^fa’f c^Vtawta?t*taf i 

a^aii l\ta ^tci »at ^aitl ft’i' 

?^aaatiaa atai aft afaia atfa i «at •atati 
i?latcaa 4t(t ata% a*tfa^faata ^aal ataa^al^ 
lartaaia ai “<af ataa? aattaa ^ afa aaiat 
'aff i aia al i *r5j afarjs f^, fliaa ca'ti aata 
aiaai 5 »faafa aat»cat caa ca% aia 
atcacf I ’f^tf^tfaata faata ^atai aa— 
aaa atai at'sifa^ i 'atatiaat ^faata 

a«al arae faiara cata 'atfasi aa«rlt faaatacaf • 
^faa^a ^taata 'stfataft caa? caiaftw 
at*fl <aa^ aL’iaaia aaat:fl ataiw fataa— afft 
iLaaataca 'afaaaa facaa cata atatfaa i 
afftai a>< faaica ^attaa ’^^^t^aacaat 
alfat 'Q f I ^ata aaatafiai aaa aa^ta 
att^ita a» ^aca atfacaa ^aa aFW’pata 
atatfaa aaa cafaai atta i vtata aa faaca 
aaa aaaatafaat^ cafaata, ^taiai “ft'a'atatc^ 
aital caa catatffa atfac^ aifaa i 'affa's 
^taifacaa aca caa facaa aacat aia 
fiiata I attcal ^if^ca aataait atatffa i 
faafla ipiaattaai vta'itw faaatiaa ca^ta a?ai- 
at atca ai, faa attai atatai acaa 

cf latai attatfaa i 'Btata aa ^tca atca ata^at 
taaatiaa aw cwai atat^a i 'statwa aw« 
catnaw^aal ■« afairsi i f>iaat^aa ata 
fawca caaicat afaatfw catatcat acatattattaa 
aai aca af^atca i a» cata aif^ ai arta aa- 
ata\car «atwa stfatat atai ata att— tal aai 
aai I wtatca ^faai ca\i cafaata— ifiiata 
^rratwat ancaaaa aaattaa a<"ap< ^faatfi i 
Jfca's cataia ft»atflt«t afaatfa i fa^ 'aatw 



ii*f '« I i 




»it'«Ft^ ’lt'«9i ^t'X '®at 

^t^9l #iJii anni^ 

C?f^9l C*! 'S'lft ^Tf«f»I *11 C9S*1 ? 
ft*il ^i^t9 •rtf fV, «ftc*i *»i I ’Pc'*tt«t- 

*13 ^fVc'5 ’Itc^ C3 ^lf*I *lf3— 

r=»« ^»!9I*Jtt*T3 W’l '^Tf>I9tf5l 

^’F»35t9?1 ^13^3 3tf«- 

^^t'S *3sr^ I f*l"fC33 33^ 

«t5t'53 ^»l»!3t*TC3P '33’S 3f^3l *»1 *1tt3 I 

fVw «t3t3j <il^«R *pisJ3tW3 

CWC13 C»It3f 3f»t3l, ■«1t'lt3 f3C35*1l ^t3 I >4^ 
31t^W3 3t^33iC*l 4f^3fC35 *l«l 

<3^^1331 3tr33tCf I 

*313 'BCtfir '«ft^l3 «tr3t« 

*ttf3»lt3 31 (43? C3W*'« 3C3^ '*(13*113 '®tf3t« 
*tlf3t9jf5 31 C*P3 ? ^1*1313 (:3-C3t3 C9It3C35 
^13313 3ff33l 3ll® 3tf3, >43? ®lt3tr?'e C3331 
3351 1 fspf ^C33, 3l3C3r3 <43? f33C33 ?^33- 
3t3t3 C33i3 fi?338tt3 313313 *5Tf33lfl C3^ 
f3l33C33 3JHI1 f% ?— C3t3 33 <4’^ C3 ^t3«3'^, 

( ^'539 C?3&t3 5'3[J3l31 3t3 3113* 31— C3*33 
31331 Cf3&t3 ^31^ 3f3 ), *1331 3l33lt33 

C^3*I f3’?,Tt3 3W, 353313-313'8 3cfe I ^31 
3l3lft3'9 313 <43? C3'l3Tf3'S 3t3 I tf%3tC33 
3f33 *3lf3C3 ^33 ^3lf3 r33 51.33313’’ 

3W3 ft3 <4^ 13*1.313 I f’Pff 3fl3)CVC3 3t3l* 
^3 f6Hl3 «13^3^ f3’?5S[333t33t3 I *113131 

^3r3 3tf 1^ f3% 16ir3C3 5^33313 3f <43? 3113 
^3313 3?[3 313 C331 3S13 I <31313 ^333l3 
f5f«3, 15lf3C3 f3’?:.33l <43? 3lt3 1^3313 3W 
f33l3 mn 33 I 31313 33 3t3tt3, C3l3lC3, 
311^, C3im33lci, 3sf3C3t<?, 3313, C33l3, 3*#- 
•^«.3t3 3J3C3 3I31C3’’ 13*13 3133^1 

133313 ^13, ^31C33 3l35^I l3>13it3 I 13*13 
31^ 3W 13331C33 f3r3t3 1^ft3l 


13331133 St'S* 13*13 l3S3t3 3f3'5 33 I <4^ 
3133^1, 33313 >43? ^^3 333 I <4^ 

3131 3tfetl!3l ^)S] 3'5'3t?C3fl 3f3C33 ^3«3 I 

C^C331 13*1 '‘>’1^ • *tt'^3l ^3l3¥ 

0)3? t3r3t3t3l 31*1^ I 3131 31^1^31, 3'<3lC3l631 
3ff33l, <^ff«3ll3V 3lf«^I C33tl3l >4? *83 «tf«- 
331 3t^t3 3H3l f33 3l%l33 «1lf33li:3 
r3*^3«3 i»t3, 31313 *5313 ’?f8 ’ffst'® 3U3 f 
C8113 31 C3f3t*5 31 C3l3C« ^f%r«r333'9 ^3t33 
3tf33 3^31 3l3— *51313 3t3 ^113 '4*F33 333 
^13 I 3131®^ f3’13 ^313 133313 C38lC3 3f3- 
3113 C3«1t3 3r3t3 C3131 3?r5 ? ^t3l3 

<4 1 39 1 3#t3 13331*18 '8t^l3t3 3l 31^3 3133 
3131 *?C33l 331 3311313 3113$ 3f3t'5 8tW I 

Sl333f 3t3 333111 I 


331 1 

3tf33 33f3 331 C3l® C3l31 C8C3 
f33l *11t3 1331 133 ^3331 <413 ? 

^13 *llt '*l3l3r3, ifeltW 13 
C3 3lf3C33 C3131 3l3 ^3 ? 

^l»T5af C3 I 







(’W) 

(>) 

«*t cnt»itc*ii 

•tn ^tfil’1'1 5tlF^»ltC=1f wfw 

■1’naH‘l vfirw I 'Btct^ 

m »i»»f«r, !ji ffti 

I UI’TSI err*!'® rts»r ®»l C’^ f^fsf 

«tata tiai’inF^ 

»i«.’tUaf ^fill's *itta5n ’TQ^rt’ta 
’I'Btlatafa 

*i^a 0«r I 

atas ’fCtwa c’tci, i 

^faiara ^t»5 

*r^tc"ti fn«l ’^atw 'BT^twa c^"f 
>r®R ff»i I fn«ta <r«r^«.»ic?a 

’Trt V I CT ^ «tta ^«ii i 

^Wa »iw« feffi 

atftfi fwffw*?; atfaai rinrr%*isf, 
«T»i cTt^t»ii affr i f^a c»r^ 
*«’B^t«i »lWta afiial i 

*iw ▼faal »r^ a^®T arc*itw 
•rf^fw ««R «Wa CTa^ift 

fa?ra »i^t»i®i 'a^ar^r ^a's *itHtfaa 
»it<*itfa<f %’^Mfa atai ^lal 'state’® ww 
ftffw a^»i I ^aitca c*t ®tf ^fa c^tw atfaa 
a^ai »rewt’ta ^t%c»i fi»»tfet^l ca'sc*? mat* 
c'vat^a *ttl®f I »i'^M Wb ^faatft« i 
«tata *it»ina wta c^al *ttl, c»r <a¥i i *ica 
ai*t c*i *ta-a^®t»^»ittv faata ^faai '^f»t«i 
W 'gtata ^tata aca ^tata ^e»ii fig»t i 

« ®at^ ▼Pi Guy de Maupassant ▼aswca I 


(a) 

'▼an '▼’tatiti atw fvfaai 'atfaai 
'5tata atcas ^f^sj "ptaF r 
5t» ataiaa ^a ▼faa f 
"cata ata"i 
“an sii fa?" 

n'sla 'ntata ▼fan “cawt at'eni-, 

▼*a" fat ?” 

“a’lnl 'ntfa c'stata nnatata ^It ▼’« fnia 
^fa »“ 

atv aan nn ntatcaa atm n^ai jr^tcaa fnafe 
'atfnn, n'^a <iiaatm ^aa ata 'stata atr® 
faai atfan “caa emnta 'aas^ fnfsia i” at?® mat , 
'Bfia ata arfn faa ▼faai cafan, «aaatfn entnta 
nen nti^ I mai n^caa atnia^ ^^atm 
ajtcaa nfaata-'^ta 'ntaaajatcaa faateaa fnaia 
aat I 

m^^a ntmaaa mrnfn® m atai aiv aaratfn 
▼rawt'Bia c^fatna ^aa c^fnaj faat ▼fan 
“•AW aea ?” n'iW (▼! ▼t«6<itra^ alai ▼fan 
enfan'e wi ^fa ainfaen ‘mfa c^tat's 
cal'® atfa m i ▼! a’ca at^c'® ▼ta lat 
▼la ?— ▼itai at'llc'5 fata 'sttaa caiataa ntta 
▼atat'm aaaa fas^^ ▼i^ atfa m r 'stt 
catatta ft^atm fafaEnta i caattn ntata 
atca I ^ca^ atii atm cnti^a faaia i 
catn ®t^l can ? faiaa'®: ^faa ^tata 
atmai, naai^> '®ta ▼atia m catn 'stfa 
maita ata i nta ca-t ai fa ata ▼ta^ f 
ata* a^taa faatia atfaai ▼fan, “'ntfa ata 
{▼aa ▼’« ?• 

n^a ajn a^l afan, “caa, fa atauE ?" at? 
'eaa ata afan, “^tata ca fa^l att 
aaata <aaatal atn at*tf att, ate® «aaatf5a 
gft art I atfa cnatia caaa a’ta ata t* 



'9 I ] 






*1^ Ji’p«ri 'Btw sit^i c^ 'j»‘t’Ft*i ’ffn’if 
^fiE»i *c»f*f, c^ C'll^l^ *i’w i^fir c’ltwwa 
fJiwffw ? c»iSt wi >ic«i 

w, c’in r 

5t^P f% 'af»ic« } ^ife, 'ata ceti^St 

5*1 ’»f9fi I a'? a? '®i«pfa»?, 

'^tfa i’fti ^tc's.^ca ^ca ’t'gtlal «Ta «iaa ">f< 
a«f^ I 

t 

aflc^ apHfq cafaai a'^«f »tfa’aca 

f«fwt*ll affa»f acac? ata^ ?" 

'aa*^ <4a5i caita '»(faa ?:atta’i aaa ^faai, 
f*\’^ ^faa1 »»?ai nt^aii 

“f^g^ i «itata ^T»i a'ta'? cata’^ ca? '®t'| 
caw an” 

^a atai ^faai a'a^i a^t"f a^ai i ca 
Taa^fi fa^l ^faal ^faa, “«rt«gi caa, ca-iala 
acata« «iaa alatfaca, aaa'« ajaaia ’pc^ 
aia -aaa «aaFaTai afta at#f f^w a^® a’®ca f 
atff ^ca¥ ?![<$ 'atfaa, sa® fet^l alia 
vaaratai aa i «itata 'Btata ■aifl «itf«i'5 ’ac<a 
^ai '^faal 'awatca ^ftata ai a>ca, ^a*^ 
a^faai asfaa, aftfa ai *, 'sca ^fata 
fatfa feta^iw^ can »aaaiai aiataa^ 'sta 
at#! *it'«al atca i” 

a^taa ^atai caa <aa'^ faa< a^al caa i 
cata ai, ^ta ascaaf ata afa'« ^tata ca^a a^w 
^tat^aiat® ca^ fetat^ca 

*«a5l «ta fafaia afaai arat^ai atfaatfaa i 
at?pa atai «faai ca afaa, "caa, ^tfa (Wtata 
fetaFtt faa i Tt aaa at'#! fa*pa aa t” 

(«) 

#ta ^aacaa faa faa'N'a^ ala i faa 
atffca caa ’aTa« faaa « ^faa caattw atfaa i 
’aaa a^ata catata csi «t’W i 


cafaa aaiTa aaa astata at^ ^ifaai 'statw 
®tfaai asfaa “atai, c^tatca? «ita ‘flaa caatc*a 
c=aa ? cata« ^^a aca arl c'bi f 5t^ caa 
^saaa «tca ’pfaa, “at, 'atfa c®! f^l 
latj:'® atfi? ai i" 

“K* ca ^facaa fataa faaaa i aca ^tcgc®l f" ' 
artF atai atf®ai ^faa, “’atfa c®i ata ai i” 
a®ta >4^'^ faaap alal asf^ “caa, ^ata 
fa a’a ?” 

ata «»f®ata«ca ’ja tfat^ai afaa, "atata 
^aatfa's aaai atl i ate® >«a<ttfaa atl i 
atai ^’atfa a*tai a’ca 'a® caiiaa fsaa caw 
««ata ®tfa assi ac^ i a® catta ®® aaal 
‘'ica atnta, ®tiaa acai’ atatia caat® f®atfla 
a® caatca i ®ta tata aa? caaica ai at®atl 
«ta r ♦ 

“at^ai caa, atfa c®tata a® *®caa at(^ 
?aa cawtat'^1 git at^ia i ®tc® aca c®l ?" 

afaa ®tatc® aa ai i ca afaa “at, 
aat catacaa atw aalcaa a® atata caia «?aata 
'ata atl ” 

a'sla aaata ftai afaai afaa “^aa&i ®ta 
aca' aa ai ?” ata afaa “fa ata ?” 

“araa at^a ^a aca c®i c®tata caa ®taatai 
atca t” 

“tl ataat aa aca , a^®ta i catfecaai- 
cacal ®ta aca atata caa ®ta i” 

“®ca ^a atca caca ®caaatai aaai caca 
^ ai I 

ata ga faattai afaa “f^t, atfa fa aaila 
atai cacafg ?” 

a'^a afaa, “®tc® fa, '#ta aca c®tata caan 
ai®i ®tc® ^fa aatatca atic® ata i” 

af^ta aata ata^al ^a® ala i vaa? aafaa 
a'^la atca at^ai a^aata fancaa aai afaa i 



m’?tlfi 

^r*««i, ^tasa atfaai “sit's «tsi, 
c»rtta •l^’ifsi^ cat? Sit'S i” 

atip «tai alt's ’atasatfa aaai ^•lata 
siwta^ atfiai ■i^«i i stata *ta cafa? attara 
•a? c?tta oiaftt %m ca\i?i afaatt? i ca 
c?^a*t aas: ajtai ati'® a^al tr*ial caPaa 
«tatt« *aaatf? '«if^ aa«>ata ^^tata i '^aaj 
^tsataf la stata aa' »af»«f« ala i 'j^faata aaa 
aita ats #rniai ^a i 

ca Is?s: atfaai a^ta fawtai afira 
”4^ti>— ataatf?-" 

“ataatf? ? caat^i, ats ai i” ata* a^a 
ati ^fawa aifaai HlfeSiisfa® ?ata 'stattat 

A 

gaa asfaa 's ca^ aiata alai |<5al aatta i 

■ ■ ' <., 

as^taa aas ^faafattaa faattat«>aa i 
•itaas cat? ^tfaatt? i atfafat?! catataa i 
atata ata atft ?raai f^tt? i cat ai 
‘at?i-cat^’ afaattaa, cat ai at^ afaatcaa} 
cat at ta[jiafa fatataa, cat ai faaa ts 
atttataa, cat ai aaiatai atatitataa I 
«itata cat at ata afaal ata atltatia, cat ai 
a? faai afaatt?a i 

faattat«>ataa »at. aftal-aata atvs atfaii 
cataata afaa i aaa aataa atata cal 
ataatf?a taa af?a i cat ai ata ataatt^ia 
stataiafata atfataa, cat ai ata ata lia 
aftai atfataa at'ft fafaatt fstaataa att? ^a 
»aafa »aaatf? attaa ataf afataa i 

faatacat^fa atai atatfaai fa? sta a 
a'^ttaa at'lt fafat? ?taa ata alai caa i ata 
'ata 'ataa faa ata aatw catatwa ata a? 
afiiata a^ata atlatti I aata^fMa ata aia 


'e bin, i'9^'9 1 [**’•!<*( 

ata aa afaia afaatfta j ?aatt aaa atatai 
atft fafaa aaa atfa ti i 

at'^ atfaai catata t^^tt tfat? ata ^afta 
aafaai t^a— “afa, atata ataatf? cal aata 
atl r 

a'^a af^ata fawtai afaa “fa, fa atat? ?" 
“atfa faaata ataatft atfata cataf? f 
“cata ? caaa a’ta ?— 'aaaa r , 

“ti, caaj:?i ai atata aata ca ataatf? ca^ r 
“atttai, ata fa a’a f' afaai aaaf^ 
aatatta aia aiatai aa*ataa ataatta atfaal 
aftai ataaa'tat^ ata? a atata ftta 
a*tta >aat ata atft 'atfaai ca ca ataata faatfaa 
atai sa sa afaai j catats atia ai i 
aata saa fa»iai afaa, “^fa l^a ata, ai'ltta 
^i^ata aaa cafei cstata aata f?a ?” 

irta afaa “atata l&a ata aa ai i ata 
catata aaa ata aistata aaa aaata atfa 
atta "a'f atafaata i aai aai a’ta cata «ita 
ataa^ ata 'atfa ^fata af? i” 

“af^ata atattsi ?ca cataaa a?ata aa 
c^a casta I aaa 'jfatafsta saa aas ca^ 
tia fatat? r 

“aaas: 'stl i faai at'^tss cata atata 
atfa I ?fa fa att?tatiaa aaa ata ?” 

“ai I* 

aaa statai fa afata fas’! atfaai at^a at i 
®ata aa^fa a^al faaaaa ^ata lt?t^ai afaa i 
batata aata afaa, “ataat ca ata »<itaf? cal 
acal ?tata ^ttai fata atl *, cafa ail faai i” 
'at^ afaai caa i ata* cal ?aatta| -aaaa 
atta csatta afaai at?ta «ita?i afata atfaa i 
alta atlataa atata ata'^ f?a ai i 

aata aafaa catataai slta aaa f^ai 
?tfaa I— ata ata atl i 



c*i t’t'f I CTrtil ’ffar® *i?^t<r- '®t?i c’rt^tsnrl'S '•Rt^ti 


•T!* C’t'f I '®ll55tf I 

^vb: «<ttw »rr*(tw mar jiw 0»i c*rt 
c’l^ I c’Ptm's *rft»i *« I 

m*l*r ^r?«i I »i€|"t ^tfi5t<5 

fffiim mtr»i*i I— »ifTH mw i 

’pfqai, "cmmn f*it<r 

cir^m cm 

CBOT c^i»i? I '®t^ m9tc« r«rw 5 1 

f’fs mm mir i” 

Ttft9 ^*iw«t c»i ’isfii’i I 

(«) 

»r«tc^3 c"iw mmc<fs »i^»i m*tt^ 

1 bT?f « ^ 9 , (,^^ 

'«i^ 911 ^t 9 tc«r 9 ’Tf'i ^1 mf? 9 i 

f^9tC? I 

m^m9 «tf9 c^t^ii *i«t9*»t 
lift*! m, '5’*!^ »!^"f Bt?FC^ ^ft«r m^fCW9 
c'f'em^ c^r^tj:'® mmi” 
’ 9 lfI?tC '5 CW C^tmt'^H ft*!, 19 ft*! 1^1 

«t?tc!r9ft*9fe ci*ri cm^t*!!rt9 ^ft*i “imis, 
mtft m*i1 ftaw ’Pftft } c’f^*! *it!9 *im8i ■iir® 
’f'Wft*Ift I 

19 ’ift? ifttcm ««^itft 

^im9 ftftm® *ra Cl ^i'® cm^ti if9*i •, 
fti c®t«it« c^fftc® ift*! m I iftcit9 
'« mi^ni *®ii« ®i9i ift*i I 

^mrtC9 '®9!ft*! Cl ai9sSl CWt^tCI C1^ 
9591 ^t9t9 c^ft?^ lft*I I 'Bt9 9ft 

WW*»t9 ^5®! I 

1^1 C9t9tHrt9t9 ftl ftft9 ^9 9t*Ifttft 
ftam *n ’®f9tSB^fC9t9 ^ft*! I ft9 9^*! m®!®! 
9ft '>* ftft9 mm 9t9tft1 9t»11 !tm ^ft91 1t9j 


®t 9 tl 99 ft®fe ^\US *! 9 m«!t 9 fetm® ftftfl 
»ltC9 I 

fimci fefti 9tft9i ftmftt*!*! mm® fti 
*®1*!« >I'^tl9 me® mif I 9t®t fet®1 • 

9t9 ®f9l® 9?t9 I 

<fl®®C*!9 ft®fe 9lC® Jl® ®t«rf9, ^1C99 

ft®fe cm? m®t9, «(9tC*T ’ftBl®, elite*! ftll® 

>« 9 f*! ®f 99 i Cl it 9 ®fte® *!tfi*! I iftelti 
®fte® itfiiei r«*!i ®ftl <®® 9 t 9 « ®tft*i *! 1 1 
'rftfutl 11 r® 9 ?ei ? witiftfl ift®— *i*w 
fm 9 ^ 9 e 99 ift® ®tme® ®t 91 t 9 tftl® 9^*1 1 

mi*!r 9 "ieiri^ ^ti*! ci m® itftii ®t^> 
llfltfi, «!®®t 919 ^ 9 ®, lft 9 -c®t 11 ^*19 C »1 ® 
®t®ti5! it*!fi® laiti ®ii ‘i®it9® ftm m 
®ft9l Cl 9fte®9 cfefteil ^19 91 J|[t«ft9 fet®1 
mftm ^*! 9t9iift 1^91 mfti I 

111 ®i® I 9 *!t 9 im ftiite® f® 9 ft 9 l fte® 
ell, ®1*! Cl ‘1®'^ lieitl mill ®r99l ®ftl, 
”c®ftt9 ^t9® ^C9t C9®91 ^ft® ftl I ift 

®ftt9 tftieii ie9ft*! 9’® ?" Cl f®« ituSt 
®t9 tfti 11 I 919*9® ®^^®t9ft ®9 9tc®ftl t 
full ift 19*1 ifte® itr9® ®t9i 9^ei r®i ie*! 

®f9® 11 r® T 

®t® >911 ft:® ®til ifttii ftl ft«1® 
19C9 Cl mi1l9 ^i®t9 191 ®f9e® Itfll I 
^ ®919 C911 ®t9tC99 iflCltl ®f9e® 9^ei^ I 
®t9t9l ^5®! I 1111 ir9®3t1 ®f99l «9®ft 

^9e99 iftte® ®ie99 <fl®?l cift 19 i^ti iti 
®r9c® iifii I ifteisi ci\iti®i f® 'i^lil 1^- 

itei 9 11 9 ®®trim ®t 9 i ifti I 
® itit®fi Cl miiti ‘mpi’ 11 ftm if 9 it 9 
®f9® I 1911 ®t1'? ®ft1 'Ilf® ® 9 ei cit® 
®f 99 l ®®t?e® ft® I iftitei i®®ifni' fti- 
iti I 9 te® ®n. ?’ltft itit ® illei ftu. 



« Im, I [ «» ’•I'O 


4 c^t*i'« ivi^\ f’l'i 

*«<»c «(t« '»t«ta sRC'v’f s(t^ I 

c(<tH ! 'st^ta c?fwa 

^a c*i I c*i af»i* cw? ^’at«i* 

^ »lta I catc'a ifty 5 ftf»!*<l i ’itatai cmcva ^<5 
wn wt»n *tf?ai i{tc« ^faai c*i at«ftw 
*att'e I OTtafHwtawa va ^faal 

a[^ai ^Wta '<af% afcia a*? 
cyil vfa« I ^ta et®! atf^'s c»if? 5 » 

CTf?*i c»ifir*i S*tat*i 1 

%*Rr ®rrafa srat«rPia fefatta «»» 
c»r aif«ai9 alal *tf^*r •, casr astata 
w c^ta ^astaaa afiiai cata a?c« *itr®r»i 1 
a»ra«,*iai '»tftwa ^tawa ^ aiaana 

wa a«.»inia astatai ^ '« <aa< 

art^« ^wa ^m <9 w aia *ifat"tta afa*i 1 
atvcat cwfac®! «a<R ?ii af»iai asa aa 1 astata 
ca catacata^fii ^a^a aFtf% cantata ^afaa a^- 
att? ! ca «iiaa fttaa ^fa^ 1 ^aa -ata ca 
ca ataar att i ca aaa fy, afa* « 
^citai jaai^ ^aWca vaFi a’fca 

facwa cafaai ca fata^ ta?faai 
aaca aaca aaa «tata "at^ Mf^ca 
ca artatata afaai ca? aa»;(^ata artt«.fii 
atfa^a ’aai «tf 5 rs,— cafaa caatatfaa aa?ai 
.caaf^ « a»i»ifTatf^« a^ai faai- 

ca‘t«-aca faatfaa, ca faa 'statcaf aa? ai a(ara 
caat^atfaa ! 

ca afa aiata ai atat^«, 'atai a^ca fa 
? ca atca fa a?a ? aftaa fa fa’aaaa i 
fa afaa^^a \ afaia ?tf5ia aa|?fa «acataa i 
( <» ) 

aaca aiaa !fla«.aa atlNi caai *aaf^ 
a^ wata alai atfaijai aaatai caf^ 


caa I ^aaa: gal afaca afaw 5 ta aita 4 a- 
aa afaf^i afaatca cafaca atlai— “faaal 
cal? ai, faaat? ac? r ca aaaac^acat®.^#, 
4 aaa ^aff, aaaa atatatfa^f 1 

5 taa aaa faataa a?a 1 ca atata afaa' 
aai afaca fa ? tl fa’aa^ 1 caa ai afaca ? 
4 aa cal atatai aaiv 1 4 aa ataica aaa^ 
afaca 1 

ata atata to ^aiaa alai afaa, “ata 
cai catJ^?” 

l[.aaf caffyt^ai 4 gaatca acatfaa a?al 
fafaa ala 1 ca ataca fsfaca ai atfaai 4 a| 
?aaa: aftfiafta, "atfa cal ^taatca ftfa 
afaai aca aa at 1 atafa cata aa '?a acacga 1” 
“ai, ^fa ^a afafa faaai, ^fa atata fa^ica 
atai ai ? atfa ata* >” 

“«— atata ataf i castata 4 fa afaa^a t" 
“ti, c^tata aca da atat«. aafa atatcaa 
a'?^ ac^ ffa facacy 1 ay? it^tcaia faa 1 
ata ca cat c^tata? a» 1” 

“atata aa ? caaa a’ca ?” 

“catata fa aca atca, ^yfa afaa atia 
faatcaa faaicaa faa atatca c«iata f^ta atai- 
atfa ata faca faca f 
“tn, atana?" 

“ataaa atfa caatfa atfaca caca faata 1“ 
“^fa fa a'aa? atatca cat caft fafaca 
facato 1” 

“atfa catatca ca^fa ata ^aatfa 
facafaata 1 ata a» aa a«.aa a’ca caai cata 
a’cafa 1 ^fa cai ?^j:a^ ata atatcaa aca 
^ai aa aiatti 1 at’cata aiaa aaa? afacata 
a'cafti aaa ataai faf^i 

“'5fa fa a’aa? atata atcaa aaca ata 
aaiyi fjaaa atai to facito f 



i »R<Di I ] 




•tn, < 81 ’ f'w »pw ^r*(? 

^ !* 

8 t »8 ^ 8 n» f^fii^ 8 |jr i 

CT f Rifl ’8^*1 "?t? 5t?F, «rr^t? 

CM I C1*lt 8», '®t!r WN ’ffM 

1 " 

m.'®^ I 


(«) 

Wtfswt al 8 «l 

CM C*i^ C^1 ilCsi ??I s«1l 

®*r»itsi’ftft3 ’f»rr<srt<®it^ *!l »i'8ts? f^fiisi ^n»i 
*»i I ’?<rsr ^jtrli^T^, «<tR 

C’lt’ITsi-cat^^ ^*18 

'<»*t»rrN« ’m I c^tc§ C 8 i^^»ite 91 , 

'fr^i?T9l «l<ir'0'9 'St9tC'®? 

fv ®t9t9 'Sttwa 
9^9lf5*l ? 9®'®: *99t '=tC9>9 CfftCT 
9tsj9tf^ C99 »it9»i 5^1 1 ^t'lt’e ®tl', 
'Btltfl 9S‘tt'8 5t^ } C»ltt9f ’tfjTB 9^1 

»iwfai >It9^ 9|fl1 feci I 99tf '99 9tC'5 

95tf»J 9tC«f M) I ■fft’t ( >'«»V «34 i ) ^C<»l 

9ffe9 '9»t9t9 ^i!l ««<>< ^Ca 

'att^^9t9 ’991 fe^tt’tn 9fil9tC^si, 
9fW9 9tl9 ffe 9tffelltC5 'SW <M\ 

^ffern^ 91 1 <1199 91991 C9t9^9l C«1 9191 9t9t'8 
’VfilSi 9119, 919 991«I1<9T'8 f999 9C9 • 

•If1*f 91^ 9C<9 9lC«99 C919 C99i9 '®1C9 felll9 
9f99tC89 «tf9 «t«1C9 9r9 C9l9 fet9l9 f?*! 91 
9^911 ®f99lfiEI C99 91 >9^ f999 9^91 C9 
999 f^99 9ll9rt99 fe9f9« 9fellf99 »99< 9l9l9'9 
ffef *999 ®nf I 9191 *991 9tt9 ^191 fecil9 9] 


9f99l <<l^9l<9 9f»!C« *1lf9 C9 -4^ 9f9W 

9'991^ 919^9 I 

'95,'4^Sl 99 ( »<I9919 Cj?9lf9 91cfe9 9f9«'9 
9f99 91^9 '99’g 99l«lffe 9t9lf99 I <9^ 9^?! 
911*119 f99C*t9 ®1C9 '9lC9l69l 9f9C9 ^l9lC9f « 
*1"*I< ^C^t9 9f9C« *11(99 91 i '91991 
9^lf«C9«l9l9 9811 ^991 fii9, 9lC99 999 
ffef9 f^1f98 flCISHlI* 9^189 I 9849 f8^ 
919 9(991 899 (9 8r99lC89 8t9l few9 89lfe 
98'®9II 9(99 91^9 899r4l98t9 891 C9lC8 

«rlf9C8 5l9 91, 8l9 fel9lC8 8f^ 8f9C8— <J91 
8f9C8 9l9 fe19l9 9*^91 8r9C8 I 9tr9 <999, 
9ir9C899, 9lf9 ?WlC99 9*f9l9l 8l98-fe9il9- 
8l9l— <9^ 99 8tC99 *lf'!lt*ll9C9 99589 
9118 91, 9lf% 91C8 91, 9(fe 9158 9l ; 8l9l9 99 
91 91^91 Cir89l f9r99l C91C8 9^89581 9l8 8C9, 
899 9[99'5981 9lC9, 9(% 9lC9 1 9l99l 

9(89 91^C8 C9 '^99ir8 C9f99ir5i 8lt tl9 <*199 
«?19C99 48§l 9999C99 9C1l9 9ir9C8 91C9^ 

^«51 8f?l 91 I 

9fl9 91^ f9Cil9f' r9995l f9|f99l f98l« 9*19 
819J 8f99lC99, ^89lC fecil9 91 8r991 9lf99l9 91^ 
9191 8f9 f8f9 991 8r9C99 I r8f9 f9f9C8C99 J— 

*^919 91919'919C919 9tC5, 9591*9 

98199 f98i 9919 *t1?9l 91C89, ^1919 C9 C9l9 
9lt, (8(9 9C98 =^9 9l(«8*99 I 9(9R*«9 489t9 
f(^l9lCtf9 9919 91(9C99 4tt9lC«f f99(«8 

9t9l(5C99 I ^*199— C991 I C191 fe999 <5 
^991C99 9f^ <81(89999 9"*t9 9^8— <999'8 
99 } 8C9 C9 818998 8l9 9l? I 8t^aif1-9C'8 
«I81«819 C891 8191^91, 8191C8 .•lafTOC*^ 

991911(98 891 9^91 91C8 I 9l9l9 fe*f9 8<9f*8 
Wrl8*t-“8OT 8W fe«559 ^»11C918 I 9^99- 
9(88 C8919 fe99 8*lC^9 9>atf|ll I 

9fe8't9 (8919 *9^^C8 9(9^8 8r8r99m C89l } 



>®^'8 I . [ <rO, 


'5t^ wi '^twtc’p^ c's’ll I c«rwtv 

C'5*lt? ^*t? ’PSIt’ttfi I ^•It’ttw? 

«ft« «rwtir ^u»ii I ?’«fa fs ! >fr<iff? ®»i5 

«tar ’rfcnir .'■tt’vH, «!ii ’ttm 

c<*nr^? I c^tfe C5^'«r8iii 
CV'll *rtr55l 'Stf’llll I 

'91 nsrt^cv 5?f— 

•itntc?— c«tt«» I f«« f«ir c«f»n 

'« c'3tc«f 

«»it« 

Ilt«»^1f5tft '8 

wrf*rWST I 'SC'f '*«tt?5 'Btc’fl Jl’SffJf 

wft'? «»t»il *11^1^5^— ^f«r«i^l 

^ I ’iwT 

.fttt*r « ( vta ) ^l^a* ^tf '•wt’i 

’TW)t*ft<fIt» ’?t»ti I ^ti 

-•Ifiw mw^W5 

tlWfl ^tl, I '^9t9l 

f«i8l '9 ®TcMi art'll i 

*19, ^C9 ’Tt’lTS ’I’SJtsj I <51 

C’BU«f,'« I 

®C!r®’If»l nW si9tC^ W 

^ff ®®arc*F fsjwt «?fin® ^f»ic»r»r, ^-nai 

*lfi!(:»l*T, ‘«it*tf*j '•Jt^rt f®®I*l 
319*1 lfi»1 *W— 'Bltf® ?t«f- 
1^11 1 '9f^« *lt^, ^t*t*it?ri fsiwi 
»l^*1 f^Sl ^tar^^PTft® »l3f*l iHtH 

9KW*rti «ii3’i fJi’Wi 3^1 

•vfire®.- •itfii ®l I’ • 

fifi® fi'attfl »i^5l c9R:»i*t, 

41< *Wt1 '« CVe^tW^I »l®»| ?P11 ?|fill«|i! I 
ftftwi ®i*i I '«rrwi. 

f*w c»«*'W if^wanr fst®fe «rrfnCT3 ; 


c»isi, 3 k5i } ®r^irc® ®it? 

*11, *ttwci?ii cm*i I'JitJi 

®aii*t I’ 

fw®^ «ftl®, >l9«f«r fl9t®9 

f9tt»1 ( ) 1T«I1 C^^ *11 

f®f^ *tfl91 win flWl®*1 

irnul— 'i®«rifel f®f*i c®i*i ■ ®fini fnfninn, 
®t^l nfni® *flfa *11 1 *i1 nt^il 

mil n®! ifni® ntf? *ii i 
c«iit* ®ti ® ®fni® ml 5^*tif (innii cm 
5ii»i®t®itft ntim-ntm f®i»i*i ifn^t^ 

*i9'f^-’TtSli® *tc®*i, c®H ®T*ii 

ni? I f®® »T?[i nc? I ^t?t?ti 'St^tc® 

nti*i*i, 'SW^i f® "^ii f®rst *11^3 n^fn® 
c®*i ®t9i ifni® ntM*i I aR®t3 ®it?® nfif® 

®fa5ti®*i f®?ff*i ^ffefll I cn®! *54 i )— 

“3l c>iiit^ n® f«*i5f ®®«rf»t 1W1- 

ntiTti *n?t"m9 fn®® >vetf® i” 

3^ ntf® >21^1^1® ^t^tH® 

?s I curnilm ri®t£n9 ^iitnj ntfitn ^fi- 
*1®!^ ^itir 9T5is[9 ®f®*itipaf mt"fi 
^mi a(®fisi nfnutftinn "c®int9i 
nin j® c®i in ®irsi®i®, f®® t®fsi c®i ^nin ®n 5 i 
®lfei®t^ ncnn nit 1 ®in 3 m ®il ®^"f ntic®*i 
fnfncnn ?” ®tntn na cifintn tnl nf®n«?ln^ 
niu ti*i *itt«ti 5 , ®[®a« ®t*ita ®n®ji n(®i*tt? 
®a nc®TtiTiJta n?t«nc® 13 fnfic® 1 
f®fn cn ^ 9 a ftstc«*i ®t®l fnii 2f®tPf® ntn 1 

mil I 

ntf?i®»r®t*fi, ®fn®t®l 1 
' ni3 ®t3, >«n« I 

cni*Na, »>* 1 

®»irt1iwi— 

. . ®t*Wa l®®»rj®ti *13 *tt^ftf|[ I ®tl*it* 







.'H'® 


®t'® ^IsifT I 

( >It*I1 ) ><1^ ^<<1 *lfl*t “^f’JOI- 

■ ^t5'« til? c^, 

f«r*l t^ ««W9 '«lt«t>T 

I 

ysf^wt^tc^ asi “nsr ^tf^i ’«Tf9i8tf? 

■^c^, r<ff ’T^t"f8 »i^cf 

^<t1 ^tfif ^311 

’!«8*|ill 'Sftf’l ^IftSC'-litfe 

*fRlt« C?f«r sift I ^^^8 Tf*! 53 ’«ft 'iltl’t 
. ^f^3l «ffr3i^, ‘r?if<?3 8ff l?C3Mr 43? '35'!.'?tC3I 
3583t!:8 »re3JtB533? 3t8f’F'^5t3l f^tsiif, >ftCi[- 

'jBt?tC3i «ttf^il 3>r3«, f^fsf« sftC33W8 
3fft^ fsrr-ft^sr, 4tfll3f »!tW3ttf3 sfW torsi's 
C35ti'5 iTt»rl i’ 3tf -ii^pefii Trt?it*f- 

C^1 3lfv fiEWai I f^fil »ltW3W8 fsfsjt 3C«t^ 

^f»ratt '*t^tW8 Sff^^ 

^WW8 sp^fsft f5t«|Sf *f1 I "fftl 

C^NI ’ft^t’fST ^'ff^ ST) I 
«rtf*[ 'Bf»l »fff5 I tf% I 

3C’lTIt’H3It8 1 

•(^■t Tt^8 3'«tt8 »l«J fsrft'S '^C? 
*tt^t3>Tf 3t#l <ftf^3| 3fi, '^’^sftl 

C3tST filfitWiT I f3»f1 ^t8C3 tH^flfsi 

TltW^t’TfPfft sflTtsi *fttt'5’T ^«f5 <5fi?t8 
3t^ '8H[1 ^tc'® fft»IST 'll’f«l1 

CTtn C3t3 I tflfel ’T?t'88 *1^5183? 

*»W I C«t6t C®1 ' 

'StTftW? srtsT*l«*r« *lft« 3f%H 3t^.8 
W sfl I *11 fsTWTf I 3f'8 

C«*ljt8 ^ s^illSTtl'® f3f8l CSFt<tt8 f3^s( 

i ^t^Wn attl*! ’TW ’IW, 


^sT« ^tW8 m <1ttt3 I C^tsi sjf 
fsfsi ^tS(tl38 RW’? I '3t3t9Mt^ *11318 8^1, 
»I8fl»18 'S ^»fsita «81 8tr»l^ 3f- 

'SRtt’P f^R *ff»5t'®J ‘<8f3i3[t8-^r3'5l 3T8n 33*r- 
^If« ^3fft ^3«tC'5 ^f85tt|Sj, ^818t? 

8®fwsi 3Rt% CsrC3 8'S'Sft?si 'S'sfirsi 

8t3ft9lt tsfaf S53t'2t3|C88 f?sf 

^Rtisra fsf?!’? 3f»si5Car8 ’:(aft spf?C3sl I 88l«: 

f»tt5 'sftsf’PtST rtf^V'tS 8l8rf»it8 ^C3I 
31^*11 ®t3t8 Rfsfa I 3t8 ^RN^tfl 

CSTR, Rt«C'5l3 3t«rt«ff3 IJ't 

3t«rt3II '313f8 5S§1 8tt'5t5 I tilt *1^3) 
rs?3«t 3fT35a, C^ssTsil ^s^fR 35r3l^3M 

“33” 3ft«1 3)5131 f^f38tfe33, ’3t«f- 

3)3 3t3 ^t3l8l C333 8t8l ^3 3tW 

^n 53 ■8t3'®f^t'5 3t^'®l3U3*3t«ft5r5«3 I 
3t«ft38 C*T3 ?V 3Tf$ I sfl C3 3tC9f 3ff«rt3| 
'Bt^ C5r3ttC33, '5t81 fs)1^'8 W s^ft I 

“3)3381*8 3S[l3)f38t3 3)31 f38)l3 3lt, 
3)33)3 3)3)8 3)s)t3f3C« t?8)f3 3)3)9 
C?<f) %3C? I 3)t 3)r9t3ft 3)^«)?rTr C3 3)3- 
33*t) £3 3)93f^ 3)33 3)^8 f33t 3)tTrtfS[ 3)8)t 
3)3, 3) C3 SJ33 3)3, C8 3)138 t?8)r3 ^t^l 
3)33)3)3 3)t, C3 '®)8 t?8)r3 3) 3)f3l3 1.3) 
3)3 31, 'Sit 3)3 ? '5)t 3f3 <3133 3f33 3)18 

3)3353 3)®)tr5 3)t8l £3C’lgI3 'S)£3 38)3)3)3 
r3^C38C3 35)3 3)1 3331 ^)^C3)t 38)^C33 
C^3? 

f3| 3'St)3f3^ 3t£3« 'il^lt3 3)3)3 
f^C3t38 3)3)9 3f8S8 31 f38l 3)f83)3 3l— 
3)i3 tsS) 3)*^1 3f8£33 I f®f3 C33)t38 
r3f33)9 33)8 f<£33 I C3f33 53^ 3133 «Sf33 
C3)C3 C3t fW3^ f3r3 3^ 3t9)f9t33 I 333 f«f3 
3333^3 3)33, 3)9 f3'5D3 I 3^3 39133)3 
3 33)3)33 4lf3«)3l3 f^fs) ft39W3 



'e bar, t «« 


?^1I1 *(f|?Jtf^t«l5f I 'Stft? *13 

’ttwi fnf^irta ^»it?r»r^ »it^tai?t « «rt^si 
^•T *11^185 ^cfl*r 4^? 

Iwtfw *ltf<w; ( essay ) c*l<tN W ^<- 

*i?v <sft«r ?t?(tff t»i«r I «(?t5 »i?t<rit?t c^’tf 15?^ 
c*i^ ^t«rt»ii '4^1 f»ir<5i w^si 

«tt« ?C«*l I 

<it"f f^*ti[ ?tcsrs? I 
*rNt»i^, '^ii^ 

%*® ^f"!n i 

C5jt5 f^fsT cn 

Tt? ??r5 ait's ^c?*f I >8* W 

C»K1l^«t9 ’W«t9 «tf?Ft^ ^'S.'St^st 
^OT^tl D, Money JTtC?^ C*|^ *tW 

^t^1»I I ^Wb ^itc’lf 

rf^iitf?t»i*t I arf*f attest '#t?tc¥ cw 'ai"f<»!t*far 

f^fit«ia| '»t5tt'5 cn^fl ft[»r “ I can truly 
predict, if Providence permits he will soon 
attain the highest grade in the judicial 

department/’ 

>rs»i s^5tfs»ri f^f*i 

>v»v »rtw «rtf»itw 
vf^ttf ’t!! r^r?*t 5’r^i'® <rtf^tri »(t«i'i 

aFui^w •)■> ^t% 

^R*t I '»tM?I *tg "ik^^ ^(itw ^st I 

»1U»I '*t<?t9 ^'51 I 'ik^'i »ltw 
tft'f’T c«t%t'5 ®a>s ?l?rtfi[t»i5t i »t>?8 

C»»lta «rf«rff'5 f?^t5 ^fsil 

f«(i(| »i^it<f*I C«Hlt5 «fW 5^5tfSEW*t I 

*tw*t *it^ I 

f%»t« »ltTff5nf1 C«lt^ f«l»R I ^ 

■i^ft*tar,?^r8 »rw» c^tit%?i ’ifit's's »twt»iH 
'vfiirBHi /iwHTRr ^tri w 

tin I nfe^ntfin ^fircs fifi ijw» i 


wTcna Ft^at astaai f«nitfit»ist i n's 
^nfiifs'B caitt^a «f9 >itwa '?(at? fntnt^ 
9lftfiw*T, fii «t9ta ’frtt'stnt fs*! 

c^ n'^st csii 1^n»i sa 5iii I ^*?ta nntfirt 
^ '?’itft"t ftn I ^<t*( aratn vt 

'5iin 'Rtfitii? fiw«i »itcf^ i 

r*t'5wa ^ «t^it5a*i cw^ ?t!icaf ^nrtwa 
^»in’tt*iCT ^lartw st^at affiial c«Ri c»ii 
»ist5 ^fita c«n#tat«f i*' ^ *t? 

4ttf fnw*!, fin '*t^ n» fiPt ntc^ac’F awn 
nt^, afnw awn <5tata an aiatwa 'S's.at’^tn 
C’nntn natarnJita afin at^^a nain nwtna 
nnta alien i 

natat'^ta aafa’stta fifa fawa f^wn i 
ana faaia 'Sttta nan fia -nat ann faaa 'ann 
’«5ltal afnen atfac'sn ca C3?tsi f?in atsl 
attwn I 'stnta ^*fa aata aaw nwa n^ta 
ntfaa cntatai n^^'»l fifn anwtaca an ni 
a^n aiaw’law ann aasiaiwa ^rtitn ^fanta 
nfaatfiwn I fn ^tatn, fn atnt^, fn lanatn, 
anwl 'ftaten nntna nfawn i nnwal 
fn'^n aata^atm n nai? aat fawn i nti 
f^fn sfaem fnww a^fnal anwa 'staalain 
nntn ntni^a nfaw affai'sn i fsfn fnafintn 
a^al aat9 aaw i'sa n® ann car%a catena 
af 'Btea faatn nfaenn i anwi ntfaenn 
fnfn ninia a^ ntaatea*' i ann* ennn entn 
ntnntn faaa i •an nnen ca^, fni 'ttnta 
ntn nfaw nan enn aw nfaean ntfn entatar 
nfaenff, '8tt nta nfaa ni, nea i^fa gfH a^ 
ca fnfn ninteaa ca^eiian fantena ar«iw 
n’tatat i nea ajatataita natieaa atft «tata 
naeatc* can faijaij^aena »ta catm atiai 
ntftal ata, nta ntnta fa^taa atfa naw 
'•aw ntfaai i '»fnw nti ^ai na 





’ In^UI i ] 

<f9ii1 ’Itw*? 'SW'<il f^l 

»(tt««J51 *!tfilc? 'SfilTiil ejt'l’ff 

^fill's*? I f^f^« >ITW^IW5 JIW 
«i'B '«si^®r«r I 

t«tr«f 'Bt’ll, '« Sltl<(l *t^53l5 

Vfai’Itf’lCB!?, ^fsinl M<fJ «rf«ff 

TfaCBSl^»l>J’FC'^^I 9 t« bTNiBsI >0 
'?WT’t f^rcB^ I 4 «(s<5i 

filBtB ? 

f^f?i *iij «rtf^ 

f^!ltff*!f»l '5^ B«tt^t?l 

vfm 1 *it^‘t«« ^f’a I 

f^str? Bfr*!?! »i^t cwf^iB '«itw 

“cBW!i Nbi «[tf>r£Bc%si c^Rc^r ^rtf’i 
(Sr*f9 CBtVI^ R«t!l 

« ?9r9tJl 'St^.’^Tsill 

jlt9 I ?«lf«f 5b<18 JJtW 9^- 
«rfwa ^?9r 9f'^£B »i"f5?f9i 

f«rwfet9 B •jf'ssia s[f I «tr»i« 

'0 

'5«r»T srftsT ^99? I 99r?»r »i>rTt"9T£? 

I ’f^lt * I 0 ''ttf^ C59t9 rsi«l, 

'st^tf «fl p «ttf^ c^r 09 i, » ib 9 b : Ji?t 9 tefl 

^tr»(£^5l C»I§1 9t<>l I 

*ltt I C^\ C5?lt9«ltr*l ^rnBt9 

4 f*l«r^til ( c. T. 

Buckland ) >rfl?9 I ^t^RlTB *!TC5n9 ’1t<B 
CBftB’«f»itB «t<t9 B «t8f »ltc^9- 

Bfwt9l Bf*l9tf6W5> I 

CWtT«f^ ^W 9 f^?pr 9 49 ? W, 

« 8 f 9 cfe f%« »rtWWBl 


"BW ' 3 T 9 | ?fV£B « 1 ir 9 CBfBWJ? q|, Bt^ *l&CBt*r« 
<19 fB eftNlB Btf^W 

^?9tf0lB Bl^t %9»tl9l f9CBf^t«|'9 I B^t** £99199 
'919 3^1 f9 9£9 91 ; 9C9 ^9fB 9t9fJ93t« 

^919 9l^C9i ^1^91 f9S1 £9^ '9i9£9 f*t^C99i:B 
99(tt«l9 4 1? 995W '*t9tCB r9f9?ll 9f99l 9tf99 
B9t9 «tf99l '9fB9C99 2lfB 99T9t99 ^*ltBt9 
BMCB 9tlf9C9l9 I 49f*! B9«r9T9 
^99 9 r9£9 ? 

'919 495f9C99 B91 I 4 B9lfel '9tf9 
B-f99tfte:9t9, '9^9Htf ^19 at^tl '» ^B*|9 

911 r9C9tfr99l'?1 9'99 99t1t99 r9B& Bf99trf I 
9t5 411919 ttB9 999 9£9'Sf9 ^^91 ^£99 B99 
'iUICB '9B1<«1 =H'9t« 9l®fB9l5tlt9l <99? 

'9«t9 9«tB 9jf^9l 9^919 £^9 ?ttl>^9C9 ^^if^B 
fle£99 I f9£9f99tl 9t99 9tC99 9f^ bIcB 

9tf99l9far 5^199919 91199 '*191CB BfBJ'f9l 

9tf9C99 1 fBf9 ^1919 B99^9Bt9\9 BtB^I 
9r9a1 §BBBS 9Bt99 ^f9£B 9Tr9£99 1 

£«rf9C9? 9£9 99 (99 Bt9t9 '9(?9ft9 Bf9(BCf9 1 
Brtfil 99 f?999 9tlCB C?f9:B *tft9l 9t^9l 
^t9f9 9^99^9 9*f9C99 I f9999 9ll ’99?lr B9 
9tW£99 f99(9^ f9l99, 9t9(9 '91199 9tt I 
'tt9t9 9r9B ^C9'» 9s9t9t'^19 99 99t9B 

91%f9£99 9f9B Bt9t9 9f959 99 i” 4 9Bt9 
<flBBf9 9991(99 ’1£’>F r9BtB B9 9(9 I 4919 
9f9I9t9 '9(99' 9'91 filial BC9 Bt9l f9BlB '94l19fWB 
9tC9 9fa|9l ofilf^B 9^9 91 I 

BC9 4B&I B«ll 9f99l 9tf9 I B999't9 99BB 
49? '9tlf99' 99«1£«1 B£9B *f1<9ij '9t£5 I '*t9t9l 
fB£99 99t(99 C9B1, C«19t9 9C9I 4f9t9 9*119191 
llfB*, '*«9 499919 ^99f 99«HFt **ftB9(99 
UIBB9 9^91 9f^9tCB9 I 9'9t£9, 99tW(9, 9t9C»II, 
99*9(99 4irB 99t«^fBCB <999 BT9t9 ^t9^ 
(9^ I Bt9t9 ^*19 £9 ^9t9 Bt9, 99l, 91, 





^iHf fsjii I ^t«f ^fir, *1^ c^^ 

C^Pf5 »lfC» } 'S’isi ’ftW f5»r, 

f«»t, 

fiE»r/«tl *rt«im‘t3 >8 

wf«f« I c*jSi «t9t?ii 

«rrfl C«»»lt« m ^^81 *Tf5«fCS»8 

«ni '8 JiTitwa^ i 

CT ^t«n ^c*ic^ »itwf^ wfin <tn*t ^f?ai 

I *itR8nr8 *i8iN 

»rrw^8l ^t5Pt»?ti 'Sflrta ^tr»i 

cfi*i*i ^] I 'at’iai ?tt8 •ff?8i c^si 

I ’It^ 5^81 (respect) fwC'5 ?8, 

«8*l «nR8tW »I^81 ^tl'B I 8tfe8 t5 

^ftw , mwt88 


8^81 f^W8 ^\ 8t«rt'l, r^8I t%«C8 *T8 

I 8W 88, 8ttC« ^trp I 

’ff8C«I 8^C8, ‘^C8 8fWsn ^t*tf^ C8t'?»l’ 8^81 
♦if^C'BfSE I ’I89|'5l ®'»8 ^^8 

^8 8l81 1 '«rt8 C8t89t ’tt8 

(8(81^8 8t9 C88t8f8t^ 8l8 ^ ’8tC88 ^8| 
^f88l f88t8 al8*ll ’88^8 ’|s8f8tatC8 88[®tC8 
C881, ^t8^8 8^ 8f8 88^ C8f8t'® 8t88l 8t8 I 
*8^ ^t8 fv 88 8t8ltf , ^t8t8 ^8 C8 f8C8 T 
8t8 C8^ f8| 8f88 81 } '5888t8 8tt888l 
8181^18 fVlSn ®t8 8tf8C'58, 9%at81 8f8t'®8, 
81t8t8 (88*^8 St. George Fenimore B. A. 
(Oxon.) '£t%® Essay on Justice 8t8^ 8)81518 I 
<48 <48)8 8tC8 881 8?8Tt <4 -818851 C88 
8^8 I 8t8t8C<! *1(88 'Q #l8t8 «?188^ -88C8 
'8919 r88l88 8lt8l58l 8f88 I 

( !888S I ) 


%5t8^HN fHf8 I 







( >'S ^'0 »rrc»nr ’!tf^f^^?f*i i ) 

'i'OK^ ’ittH '« 

'iftfir f«lf^5l «'S 

fl*it^ } ^5«aja c«t^%*» '5t?ic<if frr® 

» 

w «rtr»( a( 5 pfel fwt^ 

c*r«5t?r '« csii I '5«.'St>iw «Jtf^ 

^<ita '«Ttt»it5J»i I *11 ^it®itii§t 
«r«fI5^T >« '2tt5t«rs», 

ii:M5 ««^S^8 '«lt^t5 I 

»Itft'»J ^1^5% ^'SI'Btt’T ^'5:‘3l^ C^TstfTH 
f^sn '5t«1 a»t5»1 ^1? 

«l«W c^il «ITC^, ^st^l 
^»rfu f«»"55l <iti^ *it*(T3‘i ecv 

c*rfirc^ai I ?i 5 t 4 «i cn '8 

afwir 5fw, *11^1 

C5il, '8 *tftaR *!1 1 

*nt C^ ’ 5 " 1 ;< 

^ 'St?! I 'iifw« 

«fit5T 'flt c^— c^ »i^9r 

feciiir ^1(1 ^»i '5t?t« cwf^tPB 

'St^l '« '«*<tW 

*lt^, « ftt*» C»I«»^’f*l 
fsiw anifltfir ®'i5t?! fwin ^tcwt a- 

»l^«l Vi 'SWWU 

cTtswn >si^t"t ^^1 

, C»I Vi ^l®Tri*itllin cat^ 

^"11 

C^*I8 

^•I «Mv, *tfil*t« 

^fiifi ^5iir5 *itf?C5i« c’rt5^^^f«'5 


^fire's I «HCTt5j 

cai^fl c*rffe «•« <JT*n 
I <4lttW C«l% ’Fftm’T I 

Bril'® « '« apit^ . 

Bf1i'®-’F<!ri, ^'»itf? I 

^’F^l I 

MU 8 ^M*tM t MUMtfl I’MM^fl* 

fa*r5tM^tHt8t»i; Mtw- 

MJJJf 8 'jfMMtMl I 
8 “*211^*1 ftll 

*|tMtM • •• 

Mtft®! « MW 8 4tf«*1, (« 

MW^M ) ^MMJI I 

'Blt^M > 8 MfMM 

>£J%8 I 

r6f8«.Mi ^ rBf8«.»n 

^MfBf^'*.M 1 ( Ml#?t ) 

M*f fBf8«.»rl I 
I 

8tMJ o ft’?? 8\MMM8I1 I 

M8 8ft^ ^ "f^W*!, ’MtlW^II t 

«rt f^Ml® VV 

ft??? I 

fMBI 8 ^tftwJ • 
ftft? *> 

MMtWtBMl ^ MMtW-ftai I ^ 

8t?J 

Mtft 8 I > MtMl Mf , MW, M?W?m ^*0 





’W, 5tf«t?r H'vi, 

Mf, I 

wci c^ ^twn»i 

»j^t*hi‘l 'sr’TtN'5 »r»rat =?t«ra 

aOT? ^fif’ft?!'® 'T^f^’W’F atw »r?<tjtt i 
•it^t^i aJtKfl ^wi at^'^ 

»i^i*i‘if1 I it^i 4^ 

'it«n, 5^<rt*»i 4^? 4^<tT5n i 

4W?1'8 ’I’laj arti^ I 

4>i^ ^i«ji sreitar^n ^U ’i"»ttfw« 

^H^'sipfa'stTB “aff^THi r^i^nw ^<f- 
CTfH I 9lw?t*i 4^ atw ^sft'si I 

^5«»5f5'5t^C« ^ W <(rt5 

^tt»r?f5'5 4^ atcf 

VBF’fMS ^«f1 fsft'W '« 

an *rtti c»r 

aK^ 4^ an «at*lii?i 

I 4<iTPi 4¥^ '^artnfif^ 9^CT'8 ’^firt'5 
Ow « W9 af^ 4’1<J« 

wifl »rtr«jr8i 

«»i ’jm? I cait^ 

'‘f^^'$Pr»rr*r atw *i^t<r «rTCf i «>»t’f6! 

4^,— W ^f*i^t»i 4tstc^« 'sf^ anf^u 

cai«*l 4» S||«fl’i c’tt^tf^ aK« 'Btetf 

(n%« 

sft'fftfB" an«Tf^ »i^»r ar«j 

^51 aW5 fsitf 5Tf<ni fWfftKia I 

pi»i 

erf antrf*r ?nt^tsn '«?csif f*nn*t 

f ftwsi I an *11 1 ftfnw ftf»iw 

tft*i ^tf«wi *iw*«’it*tn«i? ^ ^Pni ft firm 
Wtiv nfcn cwft^»i*r ^ ^ 


*nr*«ft’rn»i^ rsn « ^’nri” fv^rtn 
f f^^itf « 4l an « 1 * 1 «*l Cf ♦ttff^I 

4tft"t ’fftni finnf*i 'BWfl ^cft6*n *rt*itf 

^ 4^ f <11l *11 4^1^ Cf 

"f^t's ftt I *rt’tar 4lf*t arw 

*f^1TC*t Cfft <(’ftf9tf, ftf«fl 
«fi3fwft*fa nfwi firittff 'at^t %»nw ftcai^ 

r- ■ 

f I 4^f ’t aiw? fttftfri«rff 
>8 ft*ti «f*r ^t‘f’®t?r f'lff n>i"»ftf?« 
f trrtt's f *tTfii 1 Cf m tf 

4itfr*i vim aifUi? cfOT eft?’? arftt fft- 
'»t^i *iw tf 1 wtftwin 4fSi f^i"n 

f^fttfa ^ft^r «rf 

4«fl'#rf «P#«Cf9 ft*fl fftf 

“IfH '« 4^^ ntwar ftft*tt^Jtcw 

"iNm Wf cftfi I 

a *fcaj ffiif ftaftf 

“^^at*(f^*n*ia<»i « cffa c»i*r,” 

c^'ftn’ta caf >«« aft's wtsftf 
fftini" caifn ^%fts*««r ffstfla 
•taf f*n ve ca% ftcftftf fa fst 
Hff I 4an ft*»1 ^fsfa ftil '« f f^a fftf 
faaftf ftatcf I stai ffft a ftfts^f i 
fifai 4^aif aiwa mn atstiaa *pf*it^i 
4'Baj'8ts fafttfsar ftf at^s-sfaf ‘f ft’ 
'8 f r^ Iff ff at%f -ffa ‘a'tft*^’ ftianarcf 
<6tiiaiatli I aft's ffti cwcfa fcaff*! 
f*rft ayfva aftaf-sai ftiftftf ftatim 
*rft-stft*ftc's f«ras fancaa fina ^aa »rf?aa 
fftf ar*r *rft ai cat* fft«K*ra ftaf f fi ft^s 
f tatcf I ctcatf* m «tc*rsi f tft Iwtr^f f s 
a*?ta ftfipsi fftif facfa f*t n*rfiift^> 
fmi 'itfta *rtwa c*ftaa a'sl f ftes *if< f^f i 
Iftftf "ttfra 4fatt*«i ans ^waiatli *rw I 
.fftftfl, ^aftf, H*r, ftii’ftftfn ft^t*? 









<1^% csf^^ iHi.v^'wr <«? 

«st%« “C’lW^j'B'f” aW<rtsn 'eW-«r5?^5 

Vli »IY^, ^W*lt%’BJ »r<5!f^'8U‘St? 

cai* af< I 

»iTft«if^'Btc’r ’Ksft’tt'fitw? 

« "nw « «sff«*rt" f^r^?r »iW5*i 

^R^fwt’fi I “?it’Tnr%?«rt9" ^t^iuf^ar 

I »IW1 

«»f5 ^ I Smile’s Self-Help, 

Duty, Character, Lord Avebury^ Pleasures 
of Life, Use of Life 

•WJ « frC’F ^Wifi'S 

^fi«!l1 C«tC»f, '^’I'&l C'*i5‘M '*ftl*t« ^tU 

•itMt^in cw?, (?it c«t^^ ^tft>ii-*itftwi 
’I’ll ?t?c8 me? I 

'ftc’i? cm*tt*i”, wtwirc*it?*i 

wten? "sfiaj »t« "m?? '9 

«tt^ii" ^159^*1? 

iK*l "f?! *1U? ( W%? ate?? 

W *t5t? ^WC«f? »t? »l»I»T'9 wtf«? 

*tw ?'«wt‘f'*r? I 

I ’ft?! "tt^t? “f^? 
*tte?tew? ’f?t kite's *tU? i 
?f5'5i m?Si 

f??I ^f?11 4? atf?ff*t ?5?1 sf f??tC«5T I 

“ft*!? ??t?5?-»r«n” ’jr^flTw? ?i^si 

wk nfliw mw m? i 5f?3? ftarw c'®?? 

'*t'HH vf%c'5 *«t«*t *tTt I 'B?T^ <2t?cmv 

ft I 

fr» ^f?r5t? m«ri cvfsi ^rw’twtm ^tt? i 

cat%w an-‘‘<fwtw « “w- 


f???i ^ii?e?im I Hlfv 

^t?^5ar -tilt 'St^^ “m^n »in” iliv *»c?ar*tt? 

«i^« *?«[??” 9 ’f'M” 

cstilt isr%« mt”, “5tfot? ftm”, 
“?[Tc?t? >r9<rt»t?”, “?f?5if^",“^t^r»Ri <151” 4t'9f^ 

4’ff^?^ C??? 6f?, 5t<t1 '8 4t f^'tSte® 

?st f»rfn-^"t*i®i?9 4^ ?fi['«fil? 

511*1 ^tw? ^?1 ?t^l'5 ’tic? I 
'■^ni C2!1%C® “’tt^lftm” 5ft’l?f* 

4?5m*l1 al^ ?J'^® 5lt?<l^ C’fH at? 4l?(tft’B 

?? I 4?5i if5f, '9 5iti»^t(5r? f??? 

mc»it55ii 5Ff??i ^t?mr? ?'y?i r??c?? ^’t’lwt? 
’ff?? I c«ife<tc5i? *ic?T ??1ar5nt c»i5i 
4t%® ‘‘*J;^?®fl” '9 “^?5rl5i”* f#i?c<ttf?’«r 

5rc'5f? “<ttc? r?r’t5i5ar <itc9t? “»t®i 

'Q fj(?n” 4?i ®ipi c»i?^ ifig?i9caf? “?f?«rf«n’’ 

r?C>1?«tC? ^CIl?C?tM] I “»l??t? ’9 

^St? ’ ^1?1C?? C?r«t?l? ?(Wtst ?? 5^t^, ^tC4^ 

?9?f «t?ii«f ’ff?c® mf?9it? 511 1 <151 "rt?t? 

4?s?T5?1 af^ me? I C’l’tt'll Washington 

Irving 4? Rip Van Winkle ait?^ tlC?4t 
<tC5l? ^?(?t5r 1 4?1511 ^?I?15f ?^C*t'9 

f?C"t? '7?'ttiiJ 4?C '^9?tC5r9 ^«t? 

c’i'Mj 5ii ?? 5it^— ?»rl ?itc® me? I 5it^^ 
cat^c^s f®5i?t5ii ?f? at^if^'® ???tc€ I '??ic?ir 
15^?tf51 »RV^? ^??’Tt5r ’^t? "I’t??!!^ C’4t?tft^ 
^^5n ?1?W51 ?f®®! 4^ C*tt?tft9 51tW 

m*!! ®f? ?C?tm?IT? f??f5® I ^?IC?? 

»i^c?r f?c"f? C9tsi’f9i ?»rf? m?«’f m*! ^1? 5?i i 
^tt?? c*i??> f^C4? c’ft’i^ atr®^! c??t^?t? 

?IC?N ’tH *11^1 C?f?»l ^c»i? 

?'5n ®fii?1 *wf?t? ’ff??l f^?tC95i ®taj I ®?t®f? 

wn? 5ttfe?'t?^t? c? ’^ 5 t?cw? 4^51 





'Mo 

'*i«rw '?*i"»ftf«r5 

’JlOT'9 'Vfilt'5 5tr? I *l'53'8t^ 

>2r«ttsr5«[ 1 »i?«f»fT«tJ 

^iT*n3i wi ^ifTtw? wci 3iiwt»i««f^ 

^ «(f«ap>l ^ ^f?W'9 4 *1^1931 

crrtfl ^^9^91 ^r991>ll9U5[ I f9f*l 

9*15 sfi c»*r ^t9 '«rmtW9 c?l 

?^r5 99rt»r9 f«ff*i9$i ^9i 9ttw mftc^ i 
'fN*! C«ntf^f9irs3t«l ilf 9, 99*tdr- 
Sjt9 itl[9, ’TC*ltWt9«l 9?, f^f^l^ar C9t9, 

'iftt9f»rjef»n? r^wff^csTt?, «r?»»rm 99?, f9cwar»rf»r 
9t9 «tf f% 99Ti(^fl9*l f9f99 9591 

9t9l 9«r9tf««19 '9’9?1 f9'8t’tW '59«9it^ ^f991 
f^t9tC^9l *ilf99CT *^9^9!f ^-StW *»f^lt 
^C5 I 9ff99SI^t9 9*rt99 9^«9 -Slf^ 91919^9 
0199 9)%9C‘f9 C99I9 ^r^'9'*(9J- 

919 C9f9C9! 9t'«9l 9t9 ^l9tW9 4 'fWi 

9«ftf«9t99 2lf% i:'H9«9 99T5^r« ’It'SSi 

9l9 91 I ^995 519*1 999^t'5 IjtSl 99199 t9W9t9 I 
9tfWT f9f99i»fC^ 9«ff9C99 9t« 9tC« ^C9 9tf9t9 
C9t99fC9^ ^919 4’FftfC9i9 ^199199 ^VS 9119 9l I 
9Wt»l9 9191 9(1991 W19 95 
*llt9lff I ^l>rlt«r9 r99n9 n(’l^9W9 9l&T9lf9'5Jt9f 
*|f9t.ii ^191:91 9 ^ 1:9 friV'S ^191199 ffr&l 
t^9l9 '419'* f I "SW 9914W9 * 

9li»J9tfiEr5J9 aF9r99fl«f 44 C9tC9^ 9lf99 9[tC9 I 
4499CT 51419 44f94 9lfV’t1 9419199 ^9f44Cl 
%499t*t ^9919^9 ffC99, 41919 4«9 C9t 999 
4t949l91 ^tW9 91&44 (99fs^ 499 4rMl4 
9^lf59 I fl991l[9 ^99*fl'8 5l41 99#lC4t 
<*199 9f54 '9 ^rf4%? 991 f 9919 919 9911199 
“f99949 ill9”, 4199 f94l9ll9 “9l9'«^ 9199” 4 
<»'9l99ar 5149^^9919199 “IWl* 4t'|f4 99 


51199 919 491 91^14 9119 I f41 4^ ^f4 4f4 
«ni4l9 5lfl f99 I ^<^149 19^199 949 9919 
49H9419 99 91 I 9f9 f9f44 94l9ll99 991*- 
^f4^ ^ 9419199 4lf% 4l9lf94 931 4l9l 9*19 
'91991 aRI: 95 4tf44l9t^ 91^41199 *494' 
99« C4f9l4 91^9 I 9^91 4* 44®! f9l99 (9919 
f59f49* I'StW *lf^9l 9lf414 9^19 I 99*1(4 
'9(9^414 4|«tt^ 0 )^- 0 ) 4%4 >91,9199 
9414914 “9>9(9i49” 919.4 9ll>49lf9 41^9 941- 
919 411(919 9(94 ^r4^4 9^9114 I *9j:9199 
91^149 *91^ 4199 9414914 I ififl 9lf9 ’Jill 
491994 91’4111t9Jl9 (9(94 “C44l9 9|9", 
*?99rl’’, Hfjy C9lClar9l9 491 9f54 “'4t9l94f9” 
449f9l9 919 9(54 “ 9lf49 9l9* 4t*(4 
41949191 91®4 4 ^(49ti»T 4(4^ 9^9ll9 1 
449 11919 SIfV 4«9f9l9 49 4l%4 
"C9W^l-44’ 1^9 1t'«9‘fl^94 t.41 1 4* 51149 

(944 991191591 419*4 I 41991 49119 9lai 
9f9l4 11(9 C9 1994 9191 C41H 9^9199 
C9t*4*JWl9laf'?l»H94 9*1919 9(94 4l9ll49 

C4C19 99ltl9tl9 C9Wtj-»lt99 l(959 (414 

91*91 19 *491914(49 l(95l99l 994119 4191 
^941(94 9119119 9l9** '« 4l*<f94 41994519 
1(959 (491149, 4l9l '«**1 (999^4 *1 4 I 

44®1 4919 19119 9*919 If I *9 Will 
> 0^0 9199 9ef9ir41'8J9 Cl'l994fl I 

491119 9911915919 515 9911 4tl9l59l 4(99 1 
991191591 1*%9 5t4-r94ll1 9taj 4* 9t9l 9(4 
4194 919199 9191 4141(14 4^9ll* I 4* 4lf9 
44 11919 919 “9*91% l" 4l9 11919 9t9 
“99l*-(5H’'— 411141 91951919199 9lf 

C5'llllt I 1114 9li 4419119 4(9, 4Hf94 * 
19119154 I “9*9l%9" *19 9l(WI r9994 

41191591 515 r9l4 41 199 9^1199 9191 9t*9l 
11(5141 4l4tfif4 ^llll* (411—4151 41*1^* 



'Q »R’»in I ] 

srt^ I ’«»t3 ^1 <ttt^ 'si^ '®t?tii 

c^ 5^W •®t?l 

nt^ *rtf?r i »«? «?<rTfsi 5 ^ '*ic« 

I «rsr^ ^t'® ^«r»nfe^i3 
*ifftwnr r^’FH, « ^f5r*if? 5*? 

I 'fll ^«ntw «ti5t5('5, >«? 

'Bt’^1^ ^*(5 f^f^n «(l’^9 «»'8t’I, ^^5^9 ww? 

«2r9t^, <^»tTftc®j 
'5t^ 

*ltf«'8T, ’tcn^«ll, 

»t?I «lTC»lt5iF1 ^J\ ®^?FTlg I <(t'9 

«sr5W, srftsTW, ^r^sreaf, ^r^'^sf^rsr. ffc«»ar9rm, 
'8 Sf'lft’f? 'flt ®V«F5? »!tfs[®I 

4t<IT, SFtfe®, <2t<<^, ’ltf‘i’ttf<^ 

»itf?'5i-a?f^*F, *i’ifw ^t^tftrcna 8 
«ftt»Jt5SJ1 I ^TTWtPsilI »I5I»It’lfW^ 

mftf«jci'a f^39 ^far^r® 1 

«IW « 

'« ^ti*it65<i atm a'sffaj faawa 

asfac^ 'Ststat a^atc^a i ^rtatcwa fatfa 
•fttvatfa %v^ ajrmfai:®! »fatc«itt»5Fta 

tawtfaaf^ata caa awa att 1 

'Stata c«i«t^ ata*i at'^as atati 5 1 
>iati»itp*n ’ffaata araaftn at^, ai5«. at«« 
aatwtsm atfaata c®il ^faaiia 1 
a'tatst amwa fafaa a|f®l «tf« 

^tam “aata-fBai” faaft's aiati? •, ^ati« 
c*i<rc¥a ^t5iaffii«ata{%aCTa *ifa5a *it«al ats 1 
^tatwa a^ata aata ca a>«?iic«t aa? 'sfca 
«t«taata vrcn atm 'aa:af«« atc®ia, 
a^» atfa«j « aatw-fat«a«tta atia ca ara '«aTa 
mrfaatm ^tattaa aa*raTar attaw, <aaiw ca 
awa afaaa at^ai ata 1 «tai a^nra, aaa "e 
1 caawa «tata ^aa aiatatai ? aa— »atafa 


a^-fawta 1 . 

"aa^tatat caa^ ’^[^aia 'af'® «iaia?aja 'atcaa 1 
®9ai =»fa caa^ ®ra«c® aa aa m asm atal 
’t^^aiaa aifai®»a atm^a ®facaa 1 

cma® ®ii<ia maa ata® aa^caa ^faTifa 
ate® area at 1 facaa >iit®'-t '®^®a 
faacaa 1 ^tiatm ait 'atata ^aa at 
faaa a®ataa ®ta aaia a®*l< aaca ■sta® 
atati? ca '*itfa ca^taacat ’jmawa atft®i- 
faaa%<5 ®Tama a®aa ®raal %lic® atraata 
ai t ca«f9 ^tata fat«fa'« ’a®j® ® 

cwu®a ^taa ataii^ 1 4 faaca*«iifa ’jatawa 
4ii®4ta a^caa ’tfama^aaca; ’®iai-;ta ®fa 
ca 'ttatai afa faa? fa^- *r?aaa -n aatewa 
^jiga^taca fa?^ fa^ c^ai a^r® sf^raacaa 

»a-5 ®lfam ist®® '"ac^a ®t5i aiw ®\a- 
91® fa‘a tatsaia atla®i-ta*aa% a®^a a^facaa 
®Tata *11®' c®a9i aiar a®m^a 'St^tfa® 
faaa^a ^*ia fa'Sa ai ®faai atatacaa aaiatt«t8 
'«ifaa®a aa^atat ate® atea 1 ®tai- 
asfa «ataia faaa% aealea *ijtaeaa atta®ieaat 
ateaia «Jiatfaae® araia; a^facaa 1 ®tattaa 
a®caa ataiar attea ^raai Ararat atca fa*®at 
«a®ti *t5T® faaa% 4i®tea aa't ata 1 afae® 
'^faatfw 5t^l atra®i-afaaa ate® »aa«.aa 
afaa1®l® ®tatat <ii^-aa a"ata®®t8 
9taata caeaa “a\ae5®a” m'ftfi® atatca 1 
■atata taa ®ai >iit ca ®tata «at®*t faaatt 
matc’l caa caa 'aaai aea at ®iaa ®tla 
® afipa aeaa atfa®jaateaa aeai 'fl'ati c®a- 
af?ai ^faata ceil ®%tra ' fafa «iitafa aca 
®raeaa f®fa «itate® ®®ja ^fattaa i* 

« 5 .®tatcaa *^a^acaa atfaf®j®aac® caai- 
te® ®tfa ca, <aaa® ^tatai ®® a»5te® af^ai afa- 
itiaa I ^tateaa afa ^® aa, ®tai atea aeaK- 
®ta atal ®tai atca ai, ^tai«fa®ta ami ®tai 



?Ff|R « ^31, I i 


HI H»IW 9 wm ' 5 t?| Hi, ' 5 tHl 
H^C^— H?l"»tC 5 f HWtfH' 5 l, '9 

fHHH Hf^l I C'StH^I Ha, 

Ht%ij-H«ta ^tH Htlita HH atHtna ita hhh^ 
Ha— HtatcH f^sjt Hif»ica at^ca hi i af? a#ta 

Ht^IHHlCH CHtHfWa HtHH HfatH 

atH Htal HitH HCHa hh, H»ta hh, Ht?la«fla 
fe^tna Hta atata <Srata«tH ntHi-atfa^a «raH 
c^rcH Hfat^al fan fawftH, ?>fcH, HHt^nta, 
^fnatCH, «niHCH, HtW, Ht^H, Httaj, 

^fHHraata fafaa ata aaatatai Ht^saca Haifn 
«HfTH Ha I Hi 5 .ai “^fa ca fnlata, ^fa ca 
fnf^a I" 

^CTtW®Ht«i I 


srffaaj atftHJ aatcsitRl i 

I— aaa<a 

HHt^aai Htata hIh® “fta«:(Hr Htan ftai— 
’^ara a^atcHi f^atfa «fTaiHHla{atlt 

fH HI Htal fartawai afac® Htcan, fan >sftai- 
HHta catat? faai ^tatai HHtH^tH Ha^«ta<H 
Htan «tatal ntatcaa «ja?atatw Hta facan 
fHHi Hcaa I *^atal*— cala’tarHHta 
H^trtia HfaHi, -siaa *j*ta ajar® a^atcH I ca 
batata hhw ^ananfa iltraaTciH,- 
“CHtata afaai hich ch i 
H faata la hh, hh art afta®, 
atfaal nfac® Htfa caa ;”— 

'Ht?,^H Hfaa cat “aHtaHtHaratat" a a<Hi 
'§tata ntaat^ h ntcaa cH^tr® caata 


Ht?l atal faatca i “caw nttaa fanta*— 
Haitan niataa aj:atata)ttaa acaait^< 
•sraiara fataawaa faata Hfatan i 

Hanai caa^a atatatfan .^anta “aai- 
fHar’a awita aaatH ata i "faH^Hai"— 
caaHfaat ca^Ta ’^fafa® aaa-aata, 
at^ Hfaii ataal alatfa ) Hraafa >aaiHa 
^atcainsi afa Hfaatcai “ata; « ntata ^afa® 
Htcfia HHf”— Ht^ra aftaa a® ata- 
atat^iaa HfHHtni atacatan attcaflc® alS® 
< 2 taai, caantcH hchh aitnaj faaa Htcatfa® a^- 
atca I Htattaa cacHa faSfH^Ht^fe^fiia h^- 
HHacla— facHa Hfaai arnta fa^fHfaatfaf&a • 
H^twa- Ht ^aaiS acHtiata aaatca ati nai 
I “'••Haa”— HtHaatni ca^a aa, 
a*a aa art ; fa® cnfanta faclaa c®l «at 
aai*fa aa caata na i "hhhh” H«a «tt#r'> 
cHtaacaa faf’^® aa faait® Catena a^fHar faa- 
aa ® ifa <statra® a^atia i “atfenta aar— 
HajtHH a?Hta Hanttaa Htfa®i-H^Hca 
a1^® ««aa,— artHta «tf®atfHH faaaa ® alai 
arena ®t^hi i “fafaa «2raw" HaitaH 
tafiaar attaa “nan faata” fa:aa«tca ^caa- 
catHii “Htiaa atat”— aa^CHTan catiaa 

facla^ftH Hfa®l i “'^aa»^a ait”— 

^cHBrfata attaa aa^a i ^tata“H#rra3r" 

® “Htltaftajj” HtHH ^ HtaatH nta 

atwtea cafac® Httni i a^Tfata naca aHatfawf 
'Stata HHHH CHa^ Htt i hchw ataa naa 
featHtH “aa-ffH” ®^c®ca i “HfHH-cajtf^”— 
naitHH Slia:^ ataarnta facata ‘tfHal afwa’ ' 
an-asHi, «tH HtfaHHi i 
aHfaarfr a?*itntaitcaa aw-f®*, hIh aa art 

“Htfa call call HCH fHtfa CHHtti caW^ 
Nature’s Call «t'?1’’—fH®THt fa®aH I 





« ’IWtl'St I “f3(t3 

^l>WJt*tt«lC*5 '*rw I ’t^ C’i'h “’Itftc®!” 

^rtar 

»lf*tf%9 »l"»fr« a 

«t3rM '5t?l3 ^31*1 

a3tt"f 3ffilt'5 3t^3l 3f<t»I 3tl 
3t«ft5‘nrf3’«f 3tf.a 3it^ »i^c3i 

^S3t3’9’f '*331^3 ’J'tl 3f®t3tC553 I “r?»tT3t3f 
—%'S' *(CTT3«J3 3C'?iTnt3m33 ; ‘S»^’ 

'I3t'5*l Steal'S C3I^C3'3 C»I<rt3 »I®rt9I '®5rt3 
’rtrfe ^ 553 sjtt I ‘‘»itf3«j-aw” 3t^'5t3r*Ti5 « 

*113^3 Bfsiwif I %'5' f3il»lt533 

»it3t? "fTf^s 3<r3<s” a33f 

»l^31 C3 3^31 ^t&t3ft<5 5f«1C'5t5 '®t3t3 3t3J 

’r3ft»lt53r f339tl 3T|^C3S ’tCSf'PStt^ 

C»I3^”, “»l3^€t3 

^3n a3t*3 '»r33t3 ac«lt'83 *IW3‘I ’»f3t'5 

*rfC3'3 I3t* I *fl33 a3<«l 3>f3C’3 

^^3313 3^ '»r33t3 SI'S 3t3t3 

»lHTWt3'3t3 ^31 '5t3T3 atif r3'9^s:l 

53W ? ’ltftf«I3i 33tt»lt6*lT3 ■fl'ffel f3fii'«1 

^1— »IW 'Bt3t3 at1 1 *l?33 31333^3^ I 

‘'»tl3J 'ftfe’ »I^t3r ’rrc»lt5'3t3 3r?3FlW3 
33<ftfe3 C3 f3«r? 'TSI 3^Sttfi '5t3l 
»13<CT3 I / “«t335l”3 

C3 ^t31 Jfl I 3f3!3 3f9J3l- 

W,— «f3tc«3 I— 3t(% 

^31 'SfltSl 31 I '»'rt««C3'9 f^'Vl CW3 

31 I «Ht3l C3WC^I3 S3131«.'»< 3t3l 

aitta? ftVWff f33t3 ^n3r— 3Ff3 
ftwftl f33t3 3'C33 — «3^<ft3 r3r ^3113 C3 

ftwfl f3'(tC38 f3f3«l ^f3 ^f3'8l 

«*«13 T ▼fts lS3t3 C313 <f^t3 % 


®t3t’93 «(tC3T*f 331 '^3, 33® 3311315331 

3f33l 31C33 I C3'|3f^-’?^ C3 3r3'5t3 ^«,3fl- 
33t^ ait3 3f33t3, 3131^ 3C3r3 31^} 

f33 ^131 3^ — “creation, not manufacture.” 
3ff3 r«3lt3^ ^f33l, ?tJt3^ '^f33l 3C3 
'^If3l3 3133 3) } '81313 tlfl3'tl«l3 

33^1331 3ll'5t ffesi ^ >113^ f3l33 ^3C3 
3l3C3f3 %31t3l 33tf33 3ffl3l C33 I 3131 
'!?3f3 «i3i 313«— «rt3'«r33, 33C33 ftaafii- 
r33ll33 '5131^ a3l3 ^3l3 I 3f33B» ^3lt 
*131^81133, '?'53U '81313 3llfe 3831 C331C3 
'5^ 5r3l3C? 31313 C^l3 3l'f3'5l ^113 3r331 313 
^1 I “ ultimate end,” ” means to an end ” 
a'?% l[f3 3131 331C315313 lllfe 31 I 

5EIi1^*-3 I— 313!3 3fta}3lC33 
“gS3rt3” r3«ll33lt3 f4t;Wtr3«1 '5»^3 ^313 
fsar, BliFBW 31133 I '3t3*l3 

31^31 3lf333a«f33 fBia3"»t3 C3flC3 3l«f3^8 . 
131 313 C3 33t3l3 l51lf^t3 '33l'll33 
iIF'5 31'8 3>f3t®C3 • “f3f33 ^33"^ 

“a3l3l3” f3C333 3313 3lf33l{3, 3'5531 ^33- 
3"313 “a3l>ft3" ’^3^l3\a3 sftSiCf <3331 
C313 3^r33l 331 313 31 I ’ff3'5lC’F “ail^’’^! 
<113313 r33^lf3'5 '5f33l8 3f33ll33 j 3ll3 3n3t 
3l'5jar3l3 3^3 ^f3«1 3l'?1 3131 3tf33 
33, '5131 33 'B*1'?l3t 3'J[31 3ir3"t I irSJST 311,3 y' 
3f35l'9 «11«»3l3 13 '5l3 3^C'5C3 »«331 331 
313 311 3^333, 33U3153 « '3931133 ^13«3^ 
-atet ’fl3'l3 3ff3, '5131C33'8 <33'&1 ^3l 

’31C3 I C3ir33 3531 33WC3 3^31 

^63113 T '‘f3f33 <213W 3"3l33f 33113 “f33lC'5 
ai5I '5131 '9 f3Wl3 r»t»l33* 33131 l’<3'5 331 
3f33l«3 I '81313 3^5 “f33ll'5 ai5J fi3l33<5p6 
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